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INTRODUCTION. 

On  the  introduction  of  a  new  periodical  in  the  present  day,  when 
publications  of  almost  every  description  so  greatly  abound,  there  may 
appeal'  at  first  sight  considerable  difficulty  to  explain  the  motives  which 
have  induced  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  to  add  to 
the  number  of  those  already  in  print,  by  bringing  before  the  public  what 
may  seem  an  unneccessary  work.  As  we  feel  ourselves  thus  called 
upon  to  state  the  reasons  of  presentation,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do 
so,  in  as  brief  and  explicit  a  manner  as  we  can. 

In  complying  with  the  customary  formality  of  a  preface,  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  usual  method  of  Editors,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  the  decided  advantages  and  enjoyments,  afforded 
by  attention  to  the  arts  or  subjects  upron  which  tliey  treat.  The 
subjects  comprised  in  the  present  Work,  will  embrace  eveiy  thing 
valuable  and  usefid  in  Horticulture,  Natural  History,  and  Rural 
Economy;  and  judging  from  the  almost  universal,  and  increasing 
pursuit  after  an  extended  acquaintance  with  these,  we  are  fiilly  satis¬ 
fied,  that  to  dilate  on  their  being  advantageous,  and  affording  enjoy¬ 
ment,  would,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  be  an  unpardonable 
presumption  :  for  it  is  an  admitted,  because  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  on  which  we  propose  to 
treat,  is  both  of  real  utility,  and  peculiarly  pleasing. 

It  is  evident  that  a  taste  for  Horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  both 
of  Vegetable  Gulture,  and  Propagation,  also  Landscape  and  xArchi- 
tectural  Gardening,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  veiy  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  has  consequently  at¬ 
tended  it ;  for  at  no  period  of  time  has  it  reached  so  high  a  state  of 
perfection  as  the  present.  This  has  been  effected  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  readiness  of  Garden  Proprietors,  in  general,  to  afford  facilities 
to  their  Gardeners,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  attempt  at  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  results  of  the  labour  of  these  practical  Gardeners,  and 
VoL.  1,  No.  1. 
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Horticulturists,  have  been  liberally  communicated  by  themselves  to 
the  public,  in  as  extensive  a  manner  as  the  means  of  circulation 
afforded ;  but  although  this  has  been  done  in  a  certain  degree  by  pub¬ 
lications  already  extant,  yet,  owing  to  these  works  being  voluminous, 
and  sold  at  a  high  price,  the  informations,  however  valuable  and  liber¬ 
ally  contributed,  were  thus  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  many  persons  in 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  necessarily  very  limited  in  their 
circulation. 

The  primary  object  we  have  in  bringing  the  present  Work  before 
the  public,  is  to  afford  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  medium  of  circulating  to  a 
far  greater  extent,  every  real  improvement  and  interesting  account, 
than  has  heretofore  been  done;  whether  it  relates  to  Horticultime, 
Natural  Histoiy,  or  subjects  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy;  in 
doing  which,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  state,  that  as  practical 
Gardeners,  we  are  not  allowing  our  names  to  be  applied  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Register  for  any  booksellers’  purposes,  having  no  other  than 
the  required  connexion  with  them  as  our  printers  and  publishers :  but 
our  object  is,  to  promote  and  further  in  every  possible  way,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  lovers  of  Horticidture,  and  admirers  of  other  branches 
of  Natural  History,  and  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this,  the  utmost 
attention  will  be  given  by  us,  to  obtain  full,  clear,  and  correct  descrip¬ 
tions,  of  all  real  improvements  connected  with  the  subjects  in  hand, 
and  also  of  whatever  will  be  useful  and  interesting. 

Such  will  be  nature  of  the  present  Work,  that  Gardening  in  all  its 
branches,  will  be  the  leading  feature ;  but  sensible  that  what  is  of  real 
benefit  to  ourselves,  as  practical  Gardeners,  would  also  be  useful  to 
other  persons  similarly  situated,  and  being  aware  of  the  very  close 
connection  in  many  instances,  which  subsists  between  Horticulture  and 
Natural  History  generally,  and  tliat  to  connect  them  in  this  Work 
would  not  only  present  to -its  readers,  subjects  highly  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  agieeable  and  delightful  somxes  of  recreation,  but 
also  be  truly  valuable.  In  the  selection  of  our  articles,  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  insert  only  such  as  will  answer  the  desired  end,  and  as  far 
as  the  limits  of  our  Magazine  will  allow,  no  expense  whatever  shall  be 
spared  to  illustrate  the  different  subjects  on  which  we  treat,  by  neat 
engravings. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register  with  a 
correct  description  of  all  new  and  valuable  F ruits.  Flowers,  and  Im¬ 
provements  in  Horticulture,  whether  it  consists  in  Vegetable  Culture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  or  Designs  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  we 
have  obtained  the  promises  of  the  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the  Public 
Horticultural  Establishments  in  the  Kingdom,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  Practical  and  Landscape  Gardeners,  of  the  first-rate  eminence  in 
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their  profession,  to  «upply  us  regularly  with  notices  and  descriptions, 
of  every  thing  that  Mdll  contribute  to  the  purpose,  and  that  these  ac¬ 
counts  may  have  speedy  circulation,  we  have  resolved  on  publishing 
the  work  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

We  shall  not  only  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Horticultm’al  Regis¬ 
ter,  valuable  Original  Communications  from  our  friends,  but  we  shall 
also  make  extracts  of  every  thing  that  we  judge  will  promote  our 
ultimate  object;  and  such  extracts  will  not  be  confined  merely  to 
present  publications,  but  where  anything  of  a  decidedly  useful  char¬ 
acter  is  found,  and  such  having  been  very  limited  in  its  circulation, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  insertion  in 
our  pages,  and  in  so  doing,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  condense 
every  Article  in  as  small  a  space  as  is  practicable,  consistent  v  ith 
giving  the  true  meaning ;  our  object  in  doing  so  is  to  be  able  to  insert 
as  great  a  fund  of  information  in  our  little  work  as  the  limits  of  its 
pages  will  allow. 

In  the  Review  department,  we  have  commenced  with  works  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  year  J  830,  and  we  intend  omitting  no  work  of  merit, 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  treated  of;  we  shall  at 
all  times  rigidly  abstain  from  introducing  anything  of  a  political 
tendency,  but  shall  endea^^our  to  confine  ourseh'es  to  what  we  have 
before  stated. 

A  Monthly  Horticultural  Calendar  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  each 
number,  embracing  every  thing  new  in  cultivation.  This  we  judge 
will  be  found  very  uselhl,  as  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  what  is 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  coming  month,  in  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  it  belongs,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have 
recourse  to  other  Works  for  calendarial  information. 

We  also  intend  furnishing  om'  readers,  at  the  end  of  each  volume, 
with  a  list  of  all  Fruits  and  Flowers  which  have  been  previously  named 
in  it,  with  reference  to  the  page,  &c.,  and  which  of  them  we  consider 
most  worthy  of  attention;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  general  list  of 
all  the  best  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  cultivation:  so  that  any  one 
wishing  to  make  a  selection  for  a  small  or  large  garden,  ^vill  see  at 
once,  which  are  considered  most  desirable,  at  what  time  the  Fruits 
are  naturally  in  perfection,  how  long  they  generally  keep,  and  those 
will  be  marked  which  are  known  to  be  most  valuable :  thus  placing 
without  any  research,  a  guide  for  materials  to  plant  any  extent  of 
Fruit  Trees  of  the  best  possible  kinds.  We  consider  that  an  Annual 
List  of  this  kind,  will  give  universal  satisfaction  to  our  readers. 

On  inserting  the  account  of  Horticultural  Meetings,  &c.,  care  will 
be  taken  that  such  only  are  admitted,  as  accord  w  ith  the  determination 
of  the  Conductors  in  the  following  details.  We  be  beg  to  notice,  that 
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we  t^hall  be  bappy  to  insert  all  accounts  and  lists  of  Meetings,  provided 
the  name  of  the  Fruit  or  Flower  exhibited,  with  observations  upon  the 
merits  of  the  best,  be  given,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  person  obtain¬ 
ing  the  prize ;  but  when  the  name  of  the  person  only  is  given,  without 
any  other  remark,  as  to  the  sort  of  Fruit,  &c.,  we  cannot  permit  the 
pages  of  this  Work  to  be  occupied  in  so  useless  a  manner;  for 
however  proper  it  might  be  to  insert  such  accounts  in  publications 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  it  would  by  no  means  answer  the  desired 
end  in  the  present  Work,  and  would  at  best  be  only  an  insult  to  our 
readers,  and  as  too  much  space  be  not  occupied  by  these  accounts, 
the  Lists  will  be  arranged  in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possible.  And 
under  this  same  head  of  Horticulture  and  Floricultural  Societies, 
we  intend  at  the  end  of  each  Volume,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
List  of  all  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c.,  that  have  won  the  most  prizes  during 
the  year,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Horticulturist,  Florist, 
&c.,  in  the  choice  of  his  articles  for  cultivation. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  W^ork  will  always  be  found  so 
classed,  as  to  be  refen’ed  to  in  the  readiest  manner. 

The  Horticultural  Register  will  be  printed  in  small  type,  in  order 
to  give  as  much  matter  as  possible  in  each  number,  and  the  Work 
being  sold  at  so  moderate  a  price,  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  the  \vishe6 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Public,  as  well  as  of  every  lover  of 
Horticulture  and  Natural  History ;  and  that  this  may  be  the  case  to 
the  utmost  extent,  we  earnestly  invite  the  assistance  of  Gardeners, 
Horticulturists,  and  the  studious  in  Natural  History  ;  and  from  the 
acknowledged  liberality  of  such  persons,  we  are  not  without  confi¬ 
dence  that  our  wishes  will  be  met  with  the  most  cheerful  compliance, 
by  furnishing  us  with  contributions  to  the  Work. 

The  xWticles  on  Natural  History  that  will  be  inserted  in  this  Work, 
will  consist  of  all  new  discoveries  and  interesting  accounts,  that  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  department  of  this  delightful  study, 
and  each  will  be  so  given,  that  the  iminitiated  in  science,  may  readily 
and  without  any  difficulty  understand  them. 

To  enter  into  any  details  respecting  what  will  be  given  on  Rural 
Affairs,  would,  we  think,  be  superfluous; — -we  intend  recording  all 
kinds  of  useful  information,  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  the 
selections  shall  be  such,  as  we  trust  will  be  most  valuable. 

As  we  intend  this  work  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  society, 
we  shall  ahvays  endeavour  to  adhere  to  this  rule,  that  all  oiu*  Articles 
shall  be  inserted  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  form,  and  each  sub¬ 
ject  be  so  stated  and  described,  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of 
all  its  readers 
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Such  being  the  clear  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  Horticultural 
Register  will  be  presented  to  the  public,  we  trust  our  friends,  will, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  send  us  com¬ 
munications — and  such  we  solicit  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Any 
hints  for  improving  the  Work,  will  be  very  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
us,  as  all  our  elforts  will  be  uniformly  directed,  to  render  it  as  useful 
as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  on  no  account 
whatever,  will  the  size  and  expence  of  the  work  be  increased ;  but  to 
accomplish  the  object  we  set  out  with,  as  before  stated,  will  all  our 
future  efforts  be  directed,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  so  approved  of,  by 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  public,  as  to  merit  increasing  support.  There 
^will  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  advance  any  apology,  as  it  is  very  obvious 
both  from  the  repeated  applications  made  to  us  from  time  to  time,  by 
Gentlemen,  Practical  Gardeners,  and  other  persons,  as  well  as  from  the 
reasons  we  have  before  advanced,  that  a  Work  similar  to  the  present, 
has  been  long  wanting  in  this  country,  and  from  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  we  have  necessarily  extensive  connexion  w'ith  all  classes  of 
society,  and  consequently  have  considerable  knowledge  from  our  own 
experience,  what  will  be  deemed  worthy  their  attention  ;  and  we  can 
assure  the  public  that  we  have  not  entered  the  literary  field  without 
hopes  that  our  efforts,  however  humble,  may  be  the  means  of  benefitting 
the  community  at  large.  Thus  far  have  we  been  led,  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  present  Work  is  introduced  to  public  notice,  and  hoping 
we  have  proved  ‘satisfactorily  the  necessity  of  its  appearance,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  no  pains  or  exertion  shall  be  spared  on  our  parts, 
to  render  each  succeeding  number  more  and  more  worthy  of  general 
acceptation. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Description  of  a  House  for  Forcing  Vines 
in  Pots.  By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford, 
Llerbyshire. 

c. 

GeXTLEMEX, 

As  you  requested  to  be  furnished  with  my  ideas  on  early  forcing 
of  Vines,  I  have  sent  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  Vinery  which  1  have  often 
thought  would  be  well  adapted  for  growing  early  Grapes  in  pots : — from 
the  very  ill  success  I  have  always  witnessed  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
I  have  long  been  anxious  to  point  out  some  permanent  method  to  obtain 
this  object,  without  risking  the  crop  on  the  rafters  or  back  walls,  and 
should  the  method  here  described  be  adopted,  I  feel  satisfied  that  both 
the  plan,  and  the  practice  here  attached  to  it,  will  be  found  to  answer. 

The  Plan  itself  will  require  but  little  explanation,  being  a  very  simple 
construction.  The  flues  under  the  pit,  will  heat  the  air-chamber  to  a 
a-  very  high  degree,  this  heat  should  always  be  so  applied  as  to  act  as  a 
reserve,  and  be  admitted  into  the  house  occasionally  as  may  be  required, 
through  apertures  in  the  back  and  front  walls  of  the  pit ;  the  same  flue 
returns  under  the  back  walk,  and  likewise  in  the  back  wall; — and  from 
having  such  a  quantity  of  heated  masonry,  you  may  calculate  upon  a 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  heat  of  your  house,  let  the  external  air  be 
what  it  may.  I  have  so  economised  the  heat  of  a  house  here,  that  I  have 
often  in  the  winter  months  had  no  fire  for  three  weeks  together,  and  have 
always  had  pine  plants  at  the  same  time  in  the  house. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  (and  what  I  should  by  no  means  recommend)  to 
fill  the  pit  with  bark  during  the  time  the  vine  pots  stand  in  it,  but  they 
should  be  placed  in  rows  in  the  pit,  on  the  back  curb  and  shelf,  putting 
a  feeder  (or  pan)  under  each  pot,  as  the  success  will  greatly  depend  on 
the  proper  application  of  water  at  the  different  periods  of  the  season. 

In  the  front,  it  is  intended  to  have  vines  to  supply  the  rafters,  which 
might  be  brought  to  vegetate  some  time  before  the  pots  were  ready  to 
remove ;  and  by  planting  them  in  the  border  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
with  apertures  to  allow  the  outer  air  to  enter  under  the  partition  marked 
on  the  plan,  the  vines  will  without  difficulty  remain  torpid  until  May. — 
These  are  facts  I  have  proved,  in  a  house  approaching  in  form  very  near 
to  the  one  here  mentioned. 
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The  flues. 

An  air-chamber  under  the  pit 

Archways  left  in  the  walls 
which  bear  the  floor  of  the 
pit,  to  admit  a  person  thro’ 
for  cleaning-  and  repairing*. 

Pit,  7  feet  4  inches  wide 

Back  shelf. 

Furnace. 

Partition  to  inclose  the  Vines 
planted  in  the  front  border, 
for  the  rafters. 

Apertures  to  admit  the  hot  air 
into  the  house. 

Back  and  front  walks. 

Door 

Vine  pots,  shewing-  the  man¬ 
ner  of  training,  &,c. 

Level  of  the  ground. 

Part  of  front  partition  filled 
with  soil,  to  keep  the  Vines 
cool. 
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House  for  Forcing  Vines  in  Pots' 

In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants,  I  never  throw  them  out  o?i 
account  of  old  age,  I  always  renovate  them,  and  have  plants  10  years  of 
age  as  perfectly  young  to  all  appearance  as  though  they  were  raised  last 
year  in  the  pot.  The  size  of  the  pots  I  grow  them  in,  is  13  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  (inside  measure)  tapering  to  about  half  the  width  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  about  1 5  inches  deep.  The  soil  I  make  use  of  is  light  rich 
vegetable  mould. 

The  sorts  I  would  recommend  are  those  naturally  prolific,  and  not  the 
large-bunch-bearing  kinds  ;  all  the  most  delicate  sorts  are  more  superior 
when  grown  in  pots,  to  any  I  ever  saw  grown  on  the  rafters ;  and  I  have 
often  proved  that  a  pot  placed  in  the  house  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
the  same  species  trained  up  the  rafter  and  subjected  to  ihe  same  heat,  the 
former  will  ripen  its  fruit  at  least  a  month  earli^  than  the  latter. 

After  the  Vines  in  the  pots  have  done  bearing,  the  pit  might  be  filled 
with  bark,  and  pine  plants  plunged  in  it,  which  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  Vines  were  again  brought  in,  this  should  be  some  time 
before  the  rafters  are  cleared  of  fruit. 

It  might  be  conjectured  by  some  that  the  roof  in  the  sketch  here 
given,  was  much  too  flat,  and  were  there  no  upright  sashes  in  front,  I 
should  be  of  their  opinion.  I  am  no  advocate  for  narrow  steep  houses, 
and  am  sorry  there  are  so  many  constructed  this  way.  I  can  call  them 
little  better  than  shells.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  state 
the  number  of  bunches,  and  weight  of  the  fruit  borne  by  each  plant, 
but  I  am  ready  to  prove  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  produce  a  weight  of 
fruit  equal  to  the  weight  of  earth  the  plant  grows  in. 

I  am,  &c. 

May  iSthf  1831,  Geo.  Stafford. 

Note. — If  a  Vinery  was  built  on  this  plan,  and  well  managed,  there  is  little  doubt 
hut  it  would  produce  sufficient  grapes  for  a  small  family  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year  j  for  instance,  suppose  the  first  plants  in  pots  were  put  in  on  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember,  these  grapes  would  he  ripe  about  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  Mayj 
a  quantity  more  might  be  introduced  on  the  first  of  February,  to  ripen  about  the 
latter  end  of  Junej  the  half  of  those  on  the  rafter  should  then  be  put  in  action, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  these  would  ripen  in  August^  and  the  other  half  of 
the  rafter  crop  could  be  introduced  by  the  middle  of  May,  which  would  ripen  in 
October  j  and  in  August  more  pots  might  be  brought  in,  to  ripen  in  January  ; 
thus  giving  a  complete  succession  of  Grapes  all  the  year  round. 

We  are  about  erecting  a  house  for  the  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  of  our 
experiments  are  satisfactorily  known,  they  shall  be  laid  before  our  readers,  for 
we  are  satisfied  the  contents  of  this  Article  are  not  mere  theories.  Mr  Stafibrd 
is  a  practical  gardener  of  the  first  order,  and  one  of  the  best  grape-growers  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  he  furnishes  Mr.  Arkwright’s  table  with  grapes  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  and  that,  in  super-abundance. — His  plan  of  treating  them  in  pots,  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  every  person  who  has  a  hot-house,  or  is  likely  to  erect 
one:  for  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  he  can  produce  nearly  as  great  a  weight  of 
fruit  as  the  weight  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows;  this  has  repeatedly  come 
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under  our  observation,  we  can  tlierefore  speak  of  the  surprising’  crops  he  produces 
iu  this  way,  equally  as  well  swelled,  and  much  better  flavoured,  than  when 
trained  up  the  rafters; — indeed  the  best  swelled  and  best  coloured  bunches  of 
the  Grizley  Frontignac^  we  ever  saw,  were  g’rowii  iu  a  pot,  by  Mr.  Staftbrd.  Al¬ 
though  he  recommends  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  sorts,  he  sometimes  cultivates 
the  larger,  and  these  are  equally  well  grown  and  beautiful ; — we  saw  on  one  of  his 
plants  in  pots,  two  years  ago,  37  bunches,  all  well  swelled  and  ripe!  and  he  has 
at  this  present  time,  some  of  his  plants  nearly  as  prolific. 

The  means  he  uses  to  prevent  his  plants  ever  becoming  old  and  useless, ,  is  well 
deserving  notice; — he  puts  the  plant  deeper  in  the  pot,  every  succeeding  year, 
tlius  allowing  the  wood  that  was  above  the  pot  the  preceding  year,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  new  roots,  which  it  does  in  abundance ; — at  his  next  time  of 
potting*,  he  takes  from  the  bottom  about  the  same  proportion  of  old  roots,  by  which 
practice,  the  vine  fills  its  pot  with  new  roots  every  year  ;  he  attends  to  them  well 
with  water  during  the  whole  time  of  forcing;  (of  course  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  they  are  allowed  much  less)  they  apj>ear  to  answer  well  either  on  Spur  or 
Single-rods,  and  when  any  one  becomes  weakly  from  over-bearing,  it  is  cut  down 
nearly  close  to  the  pot,  and  allowed  a  year’s  rest. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  for  the  liberal  means  he  has  afforded; 
he  has  done  much  towards  the  advancement  of  Horticulture,  and  we  have  long- 
considered  him  a  kind  friend  to  Gardeners. 

Conductors. 


Article  II. — Remarks  on  Harrison  and  Cnrfis's  Neiv 
Mode  of  Glazing,  By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.H.S.,  Gar¬ 
dener  and  Forester  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire; 
and  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

A  PATENT  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Curtis,  for  a 
new  mode  of  Glazing,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

This  new  method  consists  “when  complete”  in  having  one  plane  sur¬ 
face,  and  no  projecting  part  above  the  glass,  except  the  collars  and  small 
heads  of  screws  employed  at  the  angles,  to  fasten  down  the  squares. 

Having  had  some  frames  constructed  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  mode,  as 
well  as  to  state  our  decided  approval  of  the  system  as  far  as  we  are  at 
present  able  to  judge.  The  chief  reason  of  our  early  noticing  it,  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  practical  men  to  the  subject  of  Glazing  in  all  its 
different  ways,  and  also  to  request  them  to  take  into  consideration,  of 
what  materials  the  roofs  of  Hothouses  ought  to  be  constructed.  No  sub¬ 
ject  relative  to  Horticultural  buildings  is  more  deserving  of  the  decided 
explanations  of  experienced  men  than  this;  for  we  daily  see  the  “blind 
leading  the  blind”  on  this  very  important  topic  ;  and  while  practical 
men  are  almost  silent  on  this  subject  it  is  no  wonder  that  persons 
V’’oL.  1,  No.  1 
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having  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  ill- 
constructed  roofs  on  vegetation,  should  be  daily  cavilling  as  to  which 
is  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  we  therefore  invite,  as  we  before  stated, 
the  attention  of  all  practical  men  to  this  unsettled  question ;  and  shall 
be  happy  to  insert  any  opinion  respecting  it.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
are  under  our  esj)ecial  notice,  and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  we  will  insert  them  in  connexion 
with  any  other  account  that  can  possibly  be  collected,  and  endeavour  if 
practicable  to  set  this  conflicting  subject  at  rest.  But  to  proceed : — 

The  outer  frame  of  the  sash  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  rabbetted  at 
the  inside  of  the  head  and  side-stiles  of  the  frame  or  sash,  to  receive  the 
outside  edge  of  the  glass ;  the  inside  of  the  frarne  is  fui  nished  with  bars, 
the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  flat,  and  made  even  with  the  rabbet  ( Fig,2y 
aa)  at  the  sides  and  head  of  the  frame.  The  glass  is  cut  in  squares,  so 
that  when  placed  on  the  bars,  it 
meets  quite  close  at  the  edges,  up 
the  middle  of  the  bars,  (6  b)  and 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  rabbet,  {a) 

In  this  progress  of  glazing,  a  very 
thin  coat  of  putty  is  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  bars  upon  ^^hich 
the  glass  is  placed,  and  then 
pressed  down,  so  as  to  leave  the 
least  quantity  possible  remaining 
at  the  under  side  of  the  glass. 

The  squares  are  secured  by 
means  of  a  metallic  screw,  (A) 
and  lead  collar,  (B)  screwed  on 
at  each  angle,  (c  c)  the  lower 
edge  of  the  collar  being  bent 
down  to  hold  the  glass  in  its 
place.  When  the  sash  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  screw  heads  being  flat, 
their  projection  is  very  trifling. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  vinery,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  glazed 
upon  this  principle.  The  rafters  are  metallic,  and  consequently  narrow; 
the  whole  of  the  roof,  including  the  rafters,  is  covered  with  glass,  and 
its  appearance  is  handsome  beyond  anything  of  the  sort  ever  before 
erected,  and  when  viewed  obliquely,  has  the  effect  of  a  complete  sheet 
of  glass.  The  expense  of  glazing  over  the  rafters  will  be  no  more  than 
the  usual  cost  of  painting,  as  small  sized  squares  are  used. 

Not  only  is  this  mode  to  be  recommended  from  its  elegant  appear¬ 
ance,  but  also  from  the  advantages  it  possesses  in  other  respects  over 
the  old  method ;  for  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  mid-rib  above 
the  glass,  there  is  much  less  shade  than  in  the  old  plan,  which  is  of  some 
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importance  in  early  forcing.  The  evils  naturally  attendant  on  the 
cracking  of  putty,  its  separating  from  the  wood,  and  admitting  water 
to  enter  and  drop  into  the  house,  are  all  entirely  prevented  ;  it  also 
dispenses  with  the  renevval  of  putty,  or  having  to  paint  the  outside  of 
the  frame,  which  is  an  annual  saving  in  expense,  and  keeps  all  the 
materials  under  the  glass  quite  dry ;  thus  preserving  a  house  a  great 
number  of  years  longer  than  can  possiby  be  done  by  the  old  way. 

In  the  old  mode,  in  general  down  the  sides  of  the  midribs,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  soot  which  causes  shade,  bqt  it  is  not  the  case 
with  this,  all  being  clean  ;  also,  when  the  frames  are  painted,  it  gene¬ 
rally  occurs  that  th6  painters  encroach  upon  the  glass  down  the  sides  of 
the  ribs  ;  this  evil  is  entirely  prevented. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  outside  cost  of  this  invention,  including 
a  trifling  charge  for  patent-right,  does  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  old  plan,  but  in  some  instances  is  cheaper,  and  it  also 
secures  an  annual  saving  afterwards.  The  method  is  so  simple,  that 
any  person  keeping  a  few  squares  of  glass  in  possession,  can  replace  a 
broken  square,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  sending  for  a  glazier. 

This  system  is  not  only  well  calculated  for  hothouses  and  sky-lights, 
but  for  every  other  description  of  glazing ;  an  upright  sash  glazed  upon 
this  plan,  has  a  very  novel  and  striking  appearance,  and  upon  the  whole 
this  method  well  deserves  the  consideration  and  attention  of  the  public, 
for  if  it  answers  the  desired  end,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  ever  brought  forward. 

Jl'Jay  25th,  1831.  '■  .1,  P. 


Article  III. — O/i  Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of 
the  Hydrangea  Hortensis.  By  RusTicus. 

(tENTLEMEN, 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  consider  me  as  trespassing  on  the  pages  of 
your  Magazine,  or  intrusive  on  the  patience  of  your  readers,  if  I  make 
a  few  observations  on  what  has  come  under  my  notice,  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  with  a  view  to  change  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Some  years  ago,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  and  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  I  read  the  opinions  of  some  eminent  practical  men,  who  stated 
that  a  compost  of  turf  ashes,  or  ashes  of  Norway  spruce,  &:c.,  &c., 
would  effectually  change  the  colour  ;  this  I  made  use  of,  Dut  without  the 
desired  effect :  for  I  found  that  the  plants  neither  grew  so  healthy,  nor 
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were  the  trusses  of  flowers  any  thing  near  so  large  as  when  free  from 
it,  and  the  colour  was  by  no  means  a  good  blue.  I  next  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  kind  of  peat-earth  which  appeared  to  contain  a  small  portion 
of  the  oxide  of  iron ;  the  plants  in  this  grew  very  healthy,  and  bore 
large  trusses  of  flowers — but  these  too  were  far  from  being  of  a  good 
blue.  Nevertheless,  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  soil  can  be  obtained 
with  a  good  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  flowers  will  be  blue  ;  but 
as  I  found  this  to  be  a  method  on  which  a  practical  gardener  could  by 
no  means  permanently  depend,  I  was  very  anxious  to  discover  some¬ 
thing  that  would  answer  the  desired  end.  All  the  means  I  made  use  of 
proved  ineffectual,  and  I  was  forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  give  up  the 
experiment ;  but  coming  into  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  now  reside, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  vigorous  and  healthy  state  of  the  Hydran¬ 
geas  kept  by  the  cottagers  here  :  the  flowers  are  of  an  exquisitely  fine 
blue,  and  in  size  the  trusses  are  surpassed  by  none  1  ever  saw,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  mine  who  had  lived  some  years  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  assured  me,  that  every  year  they  blow  the  same  beautiful  colour. 
The  compost  they  are  potted  in,  is  common  sandy  loam^  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  fresh  sheep's  dung.  A  portion  of  the  same  dung  is 
mixed  with  the  water  that  is  given  to  the  plant,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  young  plants,  which  have  been  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  village, 
that  have  received  this  treatment,  the  same  effects  have  been  produced. 
As  I  have  not  hitherto,  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  experiments 
myself,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  it  to  the  notice  of  your  readers,  some  of 
whom,  may  perhaps  have  used  similar  means. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours’  &c. 

May  '2Mh,  1831.  Rusticus. 


Article  IV. — Arboriculture. — On  the  Neglect  of  Forest 
Planting,  in  Great-Britain.  By  Quercus 

(tEXTLEMEX, 

I  HAVE  received  3^)111-  circular,  inclosing  a  prospectus  of  your 
contemplated  Horticultural  Register,  and  to  j)rove  to  you  that  I  am 
sincere  in  my  washes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  comply  w’ith  the  request  wath  w'hich  the  prospectus  con¬ 
cludes.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  gardeners, 
and  others,  to  the  science  of  xVRiiORicuLTURE,  a  branch  of  rural  eco¬ 
nomy,  W'hich,  in  addition  to  their  multifarious  duties,  gardeners  are 
frequently  required  to  superintend but  to  w’hich,  neither  the}',  nor 
persons,  who  as  foresters  undertake  the  management  of  w'ooded  lauds, 
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have  devoted  that  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  would 
seem  to  demand  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  those  to 
whom  these  observations  apply  will  acquiesce  in  tlie  justice  of  them;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  well  aware  that  not  only  gardeners,  and  stewards, 
but  even  woodmen,  and  hedge-carpenters,  would  consider  themselves 
insulted,  were  it  but  intimated  that  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
their  competency  to  conduct  operations,  which  in  their  opinion,  required 
little  beside  a  certain  degree  of  strength  for  performing  them ;  but  which, 
those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  study,  are  convinced  can 
only  be  acquired  by  years  of  close  observation  and  experience.  And 
what  is  the  result  of  this  lack  of  information  on  a  subject  which  ranks 
next,  in  point  of  importance,  to  agriculture  ?  The  wTiter  of  this  article, 
happens  to  know  something  of  the  management  of  wooded  lands,  as 
practised  in  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  fact  will  bear  him  out,  when  he  asserts,  that  on  this 
important  subject,  wide-spread,  I  had  almost  said  universal,  ignorance 
prevails. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded,  that  the  gardeners  of  Scotland  are  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either 
in  general  intelligence,  or  proficiency  in  their  particular  profession : — 
Yet,  how  do  they  stand  with  reference  to  the  subject  in  question?  an 
eminent  modern  writer  on  Arboriculture,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of  prejudice,  shall  answer  that 
enquiry.  On  the  subject  of  Arboricultural  knowledge  in  Scotland, 
Sir  Henry  Stewart,  of  Alanton,  has  the  follomng  remarkable  passage. 
Unacquainted  with  the  history,  properties,  and  culture  of  trees,  he 
(the  Scottish  landed  proprietor)  naturally  sees  with  the  eyes  and  hears 
^vith  the  ears  of  his  gardener,  and  as  the  gardener,  ninet}'^-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  knows  nothing  himself,  it  is  'the  blind  leading  the 
blind,’  in  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  Sometimes,  the 
forester  is  the  operating  person,  which  is  still  more  unfortunate;  for  he' 
is  generally  a  mere  lopper  and  cutter  of  wood: — in  ordinary  cases,  he 
is  much  worse  educated  than  the  gardener,  with  equal  pretensions  and 
equal  ignorance.”  Such  is  the  testimony  borne  by  a  competent  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  state  of  Arboricultural  knowledge,  in  a  country  where,  to 
use  the  words  of  Lord  Kairn,  "the  spirit  of  planting  has  been  aroused,” 
and  in  which,  the  prediction  of  the  same  excellent  writer,  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  will  not  be  arrested  until  it  has  effected  happy 
results  for  the  country,  proceeds  steadily  to  its  completion. 

The  neglected  state  of  the  wooded  lands  in  England,  has  been  tlie 
constant  theme  of  every  writer  on  foresting,  from  the  days  of  Lauspn, 
who  ^vTote  in  1597,  to  those  of  Lord  Melville,  in  1810.  '  "How 
many  are  the  forests  and  woods,”  says  the  former  of  these  writers, 
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‘Svherein  you  shall  have  for  one  lively  thriving  tree,  four,  nay  tw'enty- 
four  evil-thriving,  rotten,  and  dying  trees,  ever  whiles  they  live;  and 
instead  of  trees,  thousands  of  bushes  and  shrubs.  What  rottenness  ! 
what  hollo^vness !  what  dead  arms !  withered  tops !  cmtailed  trunks ! 
what  loads  of  moss,  drooping  boughs,  and  dying  branches,  shall  you 
see  every  where !  ”  And  all  this  he  attributes  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
^^Arborists,”  of  his  day.  The  father  of  British  foresting,  the  truly 
respectable  Evelyn,  proceeds  in  a  similar  strain,  to  deprecate  the  bar¬ 
barous  ignorance  of  the  woodmen  of  his  time. — “It  is  a  pity,’’  says  he, 
“  to  see  our  fairest  trees  defaced  and  mangled  by  unskilful  woodmen, 
who  hack  and  chop  off  every-thing  that  comes  in  their  way ;  by  which 
our  trees  ai'e  made  ffill  of  knots,  stubs,  boils,  cankers,  and  deformed 
bumps,  to  their  utter  destruction.*’*  Arthur  Young,  compares  the 
mutilated  trees  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  mop-poles ;  and  asserts, 
as  a  result  of  the  neglect,  so  general  at  that  time,  that  fifty  forests 
w^ere  eradicating,  for  one  which  was  being  formed.  And  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Percival,  predicts  with  good  reason,,  that  if 
this  culpable  apathy  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  shall  continue,  Eng¬ 
land  will,  “  ere  long  experience  a  fatal  want  of  an  article,  on  which 
her  existence  as  a  nation,  in  no  mean  degree  depends.” 

To  what  other  cause  then,  but  an  unaccountable  want  of  infonnation 
as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  wooded  lands  properly  mana¬ 
ged,  can  we  account  for  the  necessity  which  exists,  for  importing  timber 
into  a  country,  where,  for  centuries,  millions  of  acres  of  land,  capable 
of  producing  valuable  timber,  have  been  permitted  to  remain  totally 
unproductive. — When  we  traverse  the  wilds  of  Conemarra,  or  the 
Grampians,  we  are  incessantly  struck  with  the  eligibility  of  vast  tracts 
for  the  production  of  timber,  but  that  they  should  continue  in  a  state 
of  comparative  waste,  does  not  excite  surprise.  In  Scotland,  we  have 
seen  that  much  has  been  already  effected;  and  the  day  has  not  yet 
arrived,  when  the  resources  of  Ireland  shall  be  called  into  action ;  but 
that  the  hills  of  Y orkshire  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  north,  or  the  level 
plains  of  Hampshire,  in  the  south,  of  England,  should  be  suffered  to 
produce  heath  instead  of  oak  and  deal ;  and  that  too,  in  a  country 
where  unlimited  capital  exists,  and  industry  only  requires  permission 
to  exert  itself,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  ano¬ 
malies  connected  with  the  history  of  the  country. 

Foresting,  as  a  distinct  profession,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland. — Much  land  has 
doubtless  been  planted  in  that  country  within  the  last  40  years,  indeed 
more  has  been  done  to  excite  a  spirit  for  this  improvement  there,  than 
in  either  England  or  Scotland;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  having 
within  a  few'  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

*  Hunter’s  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  page  470. 
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as  appears  by  their  published  transactions,  awarded  premiums  for  that 
puq)Ose,  amounting  to  upwards  of  5^*12000.  But  the  plantations  ha¬ 
ving  been  made,  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
majority  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  published  reports  in  some  of  the 
county  surveys )  little  was  done  towards  the  attainment  of  the  end  con¬ 
templated  in  awarding  the  premiums: — and  Ireland,  with  her  five 
millions  acres  of  waste  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  timber j  and  her  population  perishing  for  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  presents  a  picture  of  bleak  desolation,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
witnessed. 

In  my  next,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  plantations  judiciously  managed ;  and  as  my  name  could 
not  attach  any  additional  importance  to  these  remarks,  I  shall  take 
leave,  to  sign  myself, 

With  great  respect. 

May  27th,  1831,  Quercus. 

Note. — The  above,  is  one  of  a  series  of  Articles  oii  Arboriculture,  that  will  be 
continued  by  the  same  writer,  who  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  subject, 
and  has  more  facilities  than  most  persons,  ofknowing^  and  seeing  the  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  managing’  woods.  We  hope  they  will  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the 
subject  is  of  national  importance. 

CoND. 


Article  V. — 0?i  retarding  the  blooming  season  of  the  com¬ 
mon  French  and  English  Roses.  By  Mr.  J.  Hayward. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  who  remain  from  their  country  seats  till  late  in 
the  summer,  are  generally  prevented  from  seeing  this  class  of  flowering 
shrubs,  in  perfection,  but  the  following  practice  causing  them  to  blow 
three  or  four  weeks  later  than  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner,  well 
merits  attention  from  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  having  Roses  to 
bloom  as  late  as  August  and  September. 

The  border  in  which  the  shrubs  are  planted,  is  manured  with  well- 
rotted  cow-dung,  about  the  first  week  in  February.  The  shrubs  are  not 
pruned  during  the  autumn  or  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  but  remain 
untouched  till  the  buds  have  pushed,  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long; 
the  shoots  are  then  shortened  below  where  the  buds  have  pushed.  The 
shortening  the  shoots  so  late  in  the  spring,  does  not  in  the  least  weaken 
the  shrubs,  they  blossom  as  vigorously  and  as  freely  as  in  the  usual  mode 
of  treatment. 

When  desirable  to  have  the  blooming  season  prolonged,  a  portion 
of  the  Roses  cut,  as  is  here  described,  while  the  remainder  are  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  will  produce  the  desired  end. 

May2\st,  1831.  J.  Havward. 
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PART  11. 

IlORl’ICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Extracts  front  Works  on  Horticulture,  and 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1. — Gardeners'  Magazine;  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
published  every  two  months,  8vo.  3s. 6d. 

No.  33,  for  June,  1831, — contains  an  article, 

5. — Page  280.  On  Destroying  fVoodlice  on  Trees  or  in  Frames’, —  with  a  Notice 
of  a  Mixture  for  jyrotecting  the  Ste7/is  of  Trees  fi’om  the  erosion  of  Hares  and 
Itabhits.  Communicated  l)y  Mr.  James  Waldron,  late  Gardener  to  Sir 
William  Call,  Bart.,  of  Whitford,  near  Callingtou,  Cornwall. 

Take  one  lb.  of  dried  cheese,  and  about  one  dram  of  powdered  arsenic,  perfectly 
dry,  for  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  arsenic  when  moist  is  not  a  poison  ; 
(^query)  the  best  way  therefore  is  to  keep  it  in  the  lump,  grate  the  cheese,  and  mix 
it  and  the  arsenic  well  together.  Then  take  small  pieces  of  old  hoard,  and  bore  in 
each  a  hole  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth,  put  us  much  of  the 
mixture  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling  in  each  hole,  and  beat  it  down  hard  to  the  bottom; 
this  done,  lay  the  bits  of  wood  with  the  holes  undermost,  wherever  the  insects  are 
troublesome.  The  mixture  requires  to  be  renewed  every  day,  and  very  little  of 
it  should  be  made  at  a  time,  as  in  two  or  three  days  the  arsenic  loses  all  its 
poisonous  qualities. 

Notice  of  a  Mixt^tre,  for  preserving  the  Stems  of  Trees  from  the  erosion  of 
Hares  and  Rabbits. — Mr.  Waldron,  has  also  a  Balsam  of  very  great  efficacy  in 
protecting  trees  from  the  ravages  of  hares  and  rabbits.  It  is  not  at  all  unsightly 
in  its  appearance,  but  is  so  offensive  to  the  hares  and  rabbits,  that  Ibey  will  not 
approach  it  within  a  considerable  distance.  The  composition  he  considers  too  va¬ 
luable  a  secret  to  be  disclosed  without  a  pecuniary  remuneration  :  to  which  the 
editor  adds,  ‘'a  circumstance  we  regret,  and  by  no  means  approve  of but  we 
must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  Loudon  in  this  particular; — it  is  our  opinion 
that  every  person  who  makes  a  discovery  that  wall  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  society,  ought  to  have  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  invention,  or  what  is  the 
use  of  humble  individuals  applying  themselves  to  a  particular  object,  if  their  re¬ 
ward  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bare  applaiise  of  the  public.  If  Mr.  Waldron 
has  discovered  any  mixture  that  will  prevent  the  devastation  made  by  hares  and 
rabbits  on  young  trees,  and  the  application  of  it  is  not  expensive,  the  discovery  is 
a  most  valuable  one;  we  have  hitherto  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  that  has  had  the 
desired  effect  without  injuring  the  trees ;  and  if  he  will  send  us  a  little  of  his  nos¬ 
trum  and  its  effects  are  as  represented,  we  will  make  him  a  handsome  compliment 
to  know  what  it  consists  of,  for  had  we  been  aware  of  any  veal  preventative,  we 
could  have  saved  our  employer  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  the  storm  of  last 
year. 


Revinos  and  Extracts, 
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9. — Pag'e  29.5.  O/i  HeaiL-Mould  and  Peat.  By  J.  D. 

I  HAVE  often,  (says  the  writer)  found  the  terms  Peaf^  Peat-earth,  and  Bog-earth, 
employed  to  designate  that  particular  kind  of  soil  iu  which  the  British  species  of 
heath,  the  Cape  heaths,  and  the  North  American  plants,  thrive  so  perfectly; 
that  this  kind  of  soil  (which  he  calls  Heath-mould”)  is  distinct  enough  from 
Peat,  the  following  characters  of  each,  will  evince. — 

Heath-mould  is  the  soil  which  occurs  on  heaths,  sites  not  extremely  wet  and 
low,  as  bogs  are,  but  usually  elevated,  and  iu  consequence .  well  drained,  and 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  of  summer,  and  the  withering  blasts  of 
winter.  The  stratum,  or  layer  of  soil,  is  usually  less  than  twelve  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  lying  on  a  stony  sub.soil,  and  both  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  so  sterile  a  quality 
as  to  forbid  tillage,  yielding  usually  n  tough,  thickly-woven  turf,  and  heath  or 
ling',  and  furze  in  abundance,  with  occasional  brambles,  and  low  stunted  specimens 
of  other  species  of  shrubs  or  trees.  This  stratum  taken  off,  so  ns  to  leave  the 
stones  bare,  forms,  when  partially  decomposed  and  comminuted,  the  invaluable 
and  indispensable  soil  for  innumerable  plants  of  the  garden  ;  and  is  composed  of 
the  decaying  turf,  with  its  spongy  interwoven  roots,  a  highly  friable  black  soil, 
and  a  plentiful  admixture  of  small-grained  white  sand.  The  blackness  of  the 
soil  is  doubtless  partly  owing  to  the  perpetually  progressive  rotting  of  the  exuvia? 
continually  supplied  by  the  growing  turf,  and  which  decaying  exuviae,  besides 
the  blackness,  give  to  the  soil  also,  in  no  small  degree,  the  properties  of  leaf  or 
vegetable  mould.  From  this,  the  spongy  masses  of  vegetable  fibres,  the  friable 
nature  of  the  soil  itself,  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  white  sand  which  it  contains,  arises  its  peculiar  eligibility  for  all  plants 
with  delicate  hair-like  roots. 

Peat-earth  or  Bog-earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  soil  yielded  by  fens,  turbaries, 
bogs,  and  morasses.  It  constitutes  almost  the  entire  soil  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire,  and  Is,  in  fact,  the  soil  forming  the  turf,  of  which  so  many 
millions  are  annually  dug,  sold,  and  burnt,  as  an  article  of  domestic  fuel.  Peat, 
instead  of  being  in  a  thin,  stratum,  forms  sometimes  a  stratum  of  great  depth; 
instead  of  occupying  high  sites  and  being  well  drained,  it  occupies  the  lowest,  and 
is  usually  saturated  with  water  to  the  very  roots  of  the  herbage  it  bears;  instead 
of  a  stony  subsoil,  stones  are  almost  totally  absent;  and  the  subsoil  is  a  water-hold¬ 
ing  clay.  While  Heath-mould  is  most  important  to  the  gardener,  Peat  is  unfit  for, 
and  inimical  to,  most  of  the  purposes  of  floriculture. 

20. — Page  314.  On  the  injurious  efj'ecU  of  Ants  on  carly-forc.ed\P each  Trees, 
with  the  means  of  extirpation.  By  Mb.  Joseph  Thompson,  Jun.,  Wclbeck- 
Gardens,  Notts. 

The  writer  Informs  us,  his  earliest  peach-house  was  shut  up,  and  small  fires  applied 
on  alternate  evenings,  after  the  25lh  of  November  :  on  the  10th  of  Dece  nber, 
.some  few  ants  were  observed  traversing  the  trellis  in  que.st  of  their  favourite  foo<l 
prorkieed  by  the  aphis,  but  as  great  attention  had  been  paid  to  washing  every 
shoot  when  the  trees  were  pruned,  no  aphis’  eggs,  &c.,  were  on  them  ; _ this  pro¬ 

bably  caused  the  ants  to  injure  the  peach  blossoms,  which  was  not  discovered  until 
the  opening  of  the  petals  of  two  or  three  of  the  earliest  blossoms,  when  the  fila¬ 
ments,  anthers,  and  pistillum,  were  ob.served  to  fall  out  of  the 'corolla.  On  closer 
examination  we  found  that  many  of  the  earliest  blossoms  had  the  unexnanded 
petals  perforated,  the  filaments  eaten  out,  and  the  ants  lodged  in  the  nectaries, 
feeding  upon  the  honey.  This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  13lh  of  December,  and 
we  immediately  commenced  killing  them  by  hand,  dislodging  them  from  the 
blo.s.som5  with  slender  wires.  Some  bono.s  of  roast  me  at,  &c  ,  were  placed,  which  • 
attracted  their  attention  and  prevented  them  from  elimliing  the  trees,  but  when 
VoL.  1,  No.  1.  1) 
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the  colony  was  discovered  under  the  fire-flue,  at  its  entrance  into  the  peach- 
house,  they  were  supplied  with  the  preparation  below,  and  two  days  after  not  an 
ant  appeared.  Take  thin  slices  of  wheaten  bread,  (say  half  an  ounce  weight,) 
dry  it  slowly,  but  well,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  j — three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  fine  loaf  sugar,  powder  it  also  j  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
commonly  called  levigated  mercury ;  triturate  the  whole  well  in  a  mortar,  then 
put  it  into  a  clean,  dry,  glass  bottle  5  (of  course  it  is  a  strong  poison)  very  small 
portions  of  this  may  be  applied  on  bits  of  glass  or  the  flat  side  of  an  oyster-shell, 
as  the  smell  of  a  recent  oyster-shell  is  also  an  excellent  decoy  to  ants.  Small  bell- 
glasses,  such  as  are  used  for  striking  cuttings,  or  small  flower  pots,  may  be 
placed  over  it  to  prevent  moisture  from  rendering  it  pasty,  as  well  as  to  hinder 
any  domestic  animals  from  taking  it.  This  poison  is  equally  as  fatal  to  vegetable 
as  to  animal  life;  for  if  it  be  laid  on  tbe  soil  round  the  stem  of  an  orange  or  other 
plant,  it  will  corrode  the  bark  and  alburnnm,  to  the  destruction  of  the  plant. 

2. — Memoibs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Vol.  4,  Part  II. 

Page  421. — Article  48.  On  Destroying  Caterpillars.  By  Mr.  Alexander 
Witherspoon,  Haddington.  Read  May  23rd,  1815. 

Mb.  Witherspoon’s  garden  was  small,  with  a  few  rows  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  by  constantly  looking  after  them  he  was  able  to  keep  them  pretty  free  from 
caterpillars,  but  after  his  crop  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  his  care,  be  observed  a 
numerous  swarm  of  them  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  As  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  he  conjectured  they  were  the  succeeding  race  of  depredators  for  the 
following  spring,  and  consequently,  they  must  have  some  means  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  if  he  could  discover  their  retreat,  it  would  bean  easy  matter  to  kill  them. 
By  careful  observation  he  found  that  they  retired  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  bushes, 
where  they  live  through  the  winter  in  a  torpid  state,  without  food,  in  clusters  or 
groups  principally,  under  chopped  leaves,  which  are  woven  and  bound  to  the 
creatures  and  to  the  branches,  by  a  fine  silken  tiiread,  which,  like  the  spider, 
they  have  the  power  of  working  from  their  bowels';  they  are  likewise  found 
bound  together  by  the  same  thread,  but  without  such  covering  as  leaves  on  the 
under  side  of  the  horizontal  and  angular  branches,  where  the  branches  divide,  and 
especially  near  any  rough  or  knotty  part,  which  serves  them  for  shelter  and  cover¬ 
ing-.  I  find,  (he  adds,)  such  numbers  collected  in  these  retreats,  that  it  appears 
few  have  died  this  winter,  (1814 — 1815)  though  it  is  now  January.  Although 
they  were  torpid,  they  became  lively  when  brought  into  the  house,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  could  long  subsist  without  food  : — he  infers  from  these  observations,  that 
these  creatures  come  forth  from  the  egg  while  it  is  yet  summer  heat,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  bushes,  but  being  so  minute  are  not  discovered  till  near  the 
close  of  the  season  :  they  tlienseeka  place  of  safety  until  the  returning  spring  again 
brings  them  into  action. --He  proposes  to  kill  them  in  their  winter  quarters, 
which,  (he  says)  may  be  done  by  besmearing  the  parts  with  tar;  he,  however  finds 
some  difficulty  with  them  on  the  walls,  as  they  get  under  pieces  of  lime  and  stones, 
but  being  certain  of  the  stage  they  are  in,  (he  observes,)  they  can  be  traced  out. 

Page  416. — Art.  51.  On  f/te cultivation  of  Peachesund  Nectarines  onflued  ivalls; 
— On  screening  the  blossoms  of  wall  trees,  with  Nets  and  Fern. —  On  saving  Peas 
and  Beans  from  the  attacks  of  Mice. — and,  On  Destroying  these  Vermin.  By 
Mr.  William  Irving,  Hardener  to  Sir  C.  Swinburn,  Bart.,  of  Capheaton. 
Read  June  14th,  1814, 

The  flued  walls  were  built  in  the  common  way,  twelve  feet  high,  with  three 
turns  or  levels,  each  forty  feet  in  length,  and  trellised  the  height  of  the  first  flue 
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to  ^ve  tlic  trees  from  being  scorched  by  tlie  l»eut  of  the  fire.  The  borders  were 
composed  of  eighteen  inches  of  strong  clay,  which  is  the  natural  soil,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  of  light  soil,  over  a  bottom  of  six  inches  of  stones  and  lime-rubbish, 
all  beat  and  smoothed  together;  the  maimro  is  stable  dung,  soot,  and  vegetable 
mould.  He  prefers  fan  training  to  horizontal,  both  of  which  he  tried.  His  method 
of  pruning  is,  to  unnail  most  of  the  tree  and  cut  out  all  the  wood  that  is  most  worn 
out  by  last  year’s  crop,  shortening  such  as  are  wanted  for  new  wood,  and  such  as 
have  not  ripened  their  shoots  to  the  point  :  when  they  are  well  ripened  to  the 
point,  he  lays  them  in  at  their  full  length,  allowing  them  a  proper  distance,  he 
then  nails  them  with  all  new  shreds,  boiling  the  old  ones  and  laying  them  by  for 
summer  nailing.  When  all  is  finished,  he  waslies  the  trees  and  walls  over  with 
the  following  wash: — 2  lb  flowers  of  sulphur ;  1  lb  soft  soap  ;  and  a  few  pints  of 
soft  water.  Boil  the  mixture  slowly  for  some  time,  take  a  tub,  fill  it  nearly  full 
of  soap  suds,  and  then  put  in  a  tolerable  quantity  of  the  boiled  mixture,  making 
all  milk  warm: — to  be  used  with  a  squirt  or  garden  engine,  stirring  it  all  the  time 
to  prevent  the  sulphur  settling.  The  winter  is  the  best  time  for  using  it  ;  and  by 
these  means  (he  says)  his  trees  are  quite  free  from  mildew,  &c.,  though  in  a  very 
bleak  and  cold  situation.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  off  his  trees,  he  again  washes 
them  with  soap  suds,  and  if  the  wood  is  not  ripe  he  lights  his  fires  to  ripen  it. 

On  screening  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  loith  Nets  and  Fern,  to  save  the 
blossom  from  frost  and  bleak  winds. — In  September  he  gathers  a  quantity  of 
fern,  and  having  fixed  poles  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  resting 
their  tops  against  the  coping  and  their  lower  ends  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
wall,  he  draws  a  net  over  them,  and  fastens  it  to  the  poles  with  matting  ;  fern  is 
then  placed  or  stuck  in  the  net  on  the  under  side,  afterwards  another  net  is  thrown 
over  the  whole,  which  .safely  preserves  them  till  the  fruit  is  properly  set,  when 
tliey  are  gradually  removed. 

Method  of  saving  Peas  and  Beans  from  the  attacks  of  Mice. — When  the  peas 
&.C.,  are  sown  in  the  common  way,  he  gets  a  quantity  of  the  tops  of  whins,  (gorse) 
these  he  lays  in  the  drills  above' the  seed,  so  close,  that  the  shoots  touch  each  other; 
he  then  covers  the  drills  with  earth,  and  gently  presses  them  with  the  foot,  and 
then  draws  the  remainder  of  the  earth  with  the  hoe,  into  a  small  ridge.  He 
recommends  sticking  tliem  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground. 

Cheap  ?nethod  of  catching  Mice. — He  sinks  a  bell-glass  into  the  earth  to  the 
level  of  the  rim,  and  fills  it  half  full  of  water;  he  then  throws  some  meal  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  and  also  spreads  a  little  outside  the  glass  on  the  soil :  which 
means  he  has  successfully  proved. 

3. — British  Farmers'  Magazine;  8vo.  published  cpiarterly. 

No.  19  for  MAYj  1831, — contains  an  article. 

Page  162. — On  Orc/mding,  as  a  meajis  of  increasing  the  produce  of  Small  Farms. 

By  William  Reed,  Esq,  of  Chat-Moss,  near  Warrington,  Lancashire. 

After  eulogising  tlie  lainlable  efforts  of  the  wealthy  landholders,  and  endeavour- 
i  ng  to  clear  them  of  the  imputations  generally  cast  upon  them,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  “the  small  farmer  lies  under  some  disadvantages,’’  which  proves  the  necessity 
of  something  being  done  to  render  the  land  more  productive,  and  “as  one  great 
means,”  to  answer  this  end,  he  recommends  “Orcharding,”  on  a  plan  which  he 
himself  has  practised  with  considerable  success;  he,  at  once,  reprobates  the  old 
system  of  planting,  “here  and  there  a  straggling  tree  in  a  field  of  grass,”  which 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  “rabbits,  hares,  goats,  or  sheep,  which 
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gnaw  off' the  bark  ;  or  cattle,  which  break  tlieni  down  altogether.  The  orchard, 
or  fruit-gTound,  I  propose  to  the  small  farmer,  is  a  very  different  aff'air  from  the 
straggling'  sort  of  thing,  which  1  have  before  attempted  to  describe.  The  acre  of 
orchard  I  recommend,  shall  be  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  not 
an  acre  of  inferior  pasture  or  meadow,  with  here  and  there  a  straggling  old  tree. 
I'hey  should  be  planted  in  rows,  5|  yards  apart,  and  11  feet  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the~rows;  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  they  are  found  too  close,  120  of  them 
may  be  removed.  The  sorts  recommended  for  planting,  are — 

120  Hawthorn  Dean,  or  Hawthorndeu, 

20  Keswick  Codlin, 

20  Nonsuch, 

20  Fames  Pippin, 

20  French  Crab, 

20  Ribstone  Pippin, 

20  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 

making  in  the  whole  240,  to  be  planted  on  an  acre,”  he  also  particularly  recom¬ 
mends  the  purchaser  to  be  careful  that  the  roots  are  cut  as  little  as  possible.  After 
giving  a  description  of  the  fruils  he  before  named,  he  states,  that  the  Hawthorn- 
dean,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and  the  Nonsuch,  should  be  half  standards,  or  such  a.« 
form  their  heads  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  because  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
is  apt  to  bend  the  branches  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary  if  dwarfs,  to  cut  the  health¬ 
ful  bearing  wood  away,  to  keep  them  from  the  ground.  When  the  trees  are 
planted,  he  recommends  cutting  down  about  half  the  headj  and  in  the  spring, 
forking-in  a  little  well  rotted  dung  about  the  roots;  and  as  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  ground  to  spare  while  the  trees  are  small,  on  this  spare  ground  he  plants  240 
gooseberries  and  currants,  and  2  feet  from  the  lines  of  apple  trees,  on  each  side,  is 
to  be  occupied  by  potatoes,  onions,  turnips.  French-beans,  peas,  &c. — but  to  avoid 
cabbages,  parsnips,  or  carrots ;  strawberries  niight  be  introduced,  provided  they 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  above  two  years  without  a  removal.  The  most  impor- 
tantquestion  of  all  comes  next,  which  is  expense  ; — well,  Mr.  Reed  proceeds,  the 
labour  of  trenching  the  acre  two  spit  deep  with  a  spade,  would  in  most  parts  be 
worth  £6;  trench-ploughing  the  same  twice  over,  would  perhaps  be  £2.106'.  to  £3; 
and  by  the  third  plan  the  expense  would  not  exceed  £2  5s  ,  if  only  a  single  deep 
ploughing  were  had.  If  the  depth  of  the  soil  w’ill  allow  it,  that  is,  if  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  would  not  be  materially  injured  by  such  admixture  with  the  subsoil  as 
trench-ploughing  twice  would  occasion,  he  thinks  it  the  best  plan  of  the  three;  in 
either  case  all  the  expense  of  working  the  land  cannot  in  fairness  be  charged  to  the 

trees.  _  £■ 

Tlie  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  is  assumed  to  be  2  0  0 

240  Apple  Trees  at  IW.  each, . 0  0  0 

240  Gooseberries  and  Currants, . 10  0 

Planting  and  contingeneies, . 10  0 

“I  do  not  wish  however,”  says  the  writer,  “to  lead  or  mislead  others  by  prophe- 

syin^*'  what  may  or  will  be  the  results  ;  I  have  shown  the  cost,  and  1  will  now  state 

what  have  been  the  returns  from  10  acres  planted  in  a;  similar  manner  bj  myself,  in 

the  spring  and  autumn  of  1822  ; — the  fruit  alone  has  produced  as  follows,  viz  ; — 


£. 

5. 

d. 

1823,  .  ,  -  .  . 

0 

0 

1824,  .... 

0 

0 

1825,  .  .  .  . 

. 65 

0 

0 

1820 . 

. 103 

0 

0 

1827,  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

1828,  .... 

. 265 

0 

0 

1V20,  .  .  .  . 

. 261 

0 

0 
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The  produce  in  18i!6  would  have  been  still  g-reater,  but  for  a  sharp  frost  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  promised  crop.  I  believe  that  £300  out  of 
£360  received  for  apples  in  1827  was  for  Hawthorndeans,  the  remainder  was 
received  for  g'ooseberries  and  currants,  A  piece  of  ground  containing  rather  less 
than  an  acre,  which  was  occupied  exclusively  by  Hawthorndeans,  produced  £80, 
besides  growing  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes,  followed  by  turnips.  The  average 
price  for  which  the  apples  were  sold,  was  only  4s  6d.  per  bushel.  The  trees 
were  rather  weak  in  1828,  from  over-bearing  the  preceding  year  : — in  1829,  the 
weather  was  wet,  cold,  and  stormy  The  ground  has  since  been  under-let  to  a  te¬ 
nant  who  pays  a  rent  amply  remunerating  the  planter  for  his  outlay,  and  at  the  same 
time,  affording  a  means  of  respectable  livelihood  to  a  worthy  and  industrious  man, 
who  I  hope  will  in  some  one  year  not  far  distant,  receive  £1000  for  his  fruit.” 

4. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  8vo. 

No.  13,  FOR  May,  1831, — contains  an  article, 

On  Pruning  Forest  Trees.  By  Mb.  Gavin  Creb,  Nurseryman,  Biggin. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  evils  consequent  on  bad  pruning,  and 
stating  his  views  of  the  reaction  of  the  sap  and  manner  of  vegetation  in  spring, 
Mr.  C  ree  says,  that  “  to  manage  woods  properly,  young  trees  should  be  examined 
the  third  year  after  they  are  planted ;  and  if  more  than  one  leading  shoot  is 
found  to  exist,  the  best  one  should  be  selected,  and  the  others  shortened  to  one  half 
the  length  of  the  selected  shoot.  This  practice  of  examining  the  trees  should  be 
continued  every  year,  until  they  are  about  15  feet  high.  These  shortenings, 
however,  should  not  be  confined  to  superfluous  leading  shoots,  but  should  include 
any  branch  which  is  gaining  a  disproportionate  ascendancy  over  other  branches 
of  the  same  year’s  growth;  and  as  trees  produce  only  one  regular  tier  of  branches 
in  each  year,  any  branch  should  be  shortened  which  is  of  greater  length  than  the 
majority  of  the  branches  of  the  same  tier,  or  if  the  whole  are  too  long  they  must 
all  be  shortened.  In  the  case  of  trees  intended  for  timber,  after  they  are  at  and 
above  15  feet  high,  this  rule  of  shortening  the  branches  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
undermost  tiers  of  branches.  After  the  trees  are  15  feet  high,  the  undermost  tier 
of  branches  only  should  all  be  cut  ofl’  close  to  the  stem,  in  one  year  ;  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  year,  another  tier  should  in  like  manner  be  cut  off*,  and  so  on  every  year 
afterwards,  always  cutting  off*  only  a  single  tier  in  one  year.  The  same  process  of 
shortening  the  branches  is  always  to  be  continued  as  before  directed,  but  must  be 
left  off*  some  years  before  the  cutting  off*  the  branches  shall  be  discontinued, 
so  as  to  give  a  more  extended  top  to  the  tree  ;  for  all  trees  that  have  naturally 
conical  heads,  such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  larch,  silver  and  spruce  fir,  require 
longer  heads  than  those  trees  which  are  of  a  spreading  nature,  such  as  the  oak, 
beech,  and  others.  But  no  branch,  wherever  it  be  situated,  is  be  to  cut  off* close  to 
the  stem,  until  such  branch  stands  upon  the  undermost  tier.  In  this  mode  of 
shortening  the  branches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tree  will  at  all  times  present  a 
head  of  nearly  a  conical  form;  and  advantage  should  always  be  taken  of  short¬ 
ening  such  branches  as  will  balance  the  tree  best,  and  produce  the  proper  shape  of 
the  top.” 

Having  stated  the  size  the  tree  ought  to  be  when  the  ‘'shortening  and  cutting 
off*  the  branches”  should  commence,  Mr.  Cree  goes  on  to  show,  how  long  it  ought 
to  be  continued,  or  in  other  words,  what  proportion  the  head  of  a  tree  ought  to 
bear  to  the  trunk  ;  he  supposes  the  tree  “  to  have  12  tiers  of  branches,  or  be  13 
years  old,  it  is  evident,”  he  says,  “that  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  by  only 
taking  off*  one  tier  in  a  year,  the  part  of  the  tree  covered  with  branches  will  be 
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greater  than  the  part  of  the  trunk  which  will  be  cleared.”  This  will  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  known  by  the  following  table: — in  it,  the  statements  are  made  at  intervals 
of  4  years,  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  the  growth  6f  the  tree  too,  for  the  sake  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  each  year,  namely  15  inches;  “this”  he  sjiys, 
“  I  am  well  aware,  is  much  less  than  the  annual  growth  of  properly  pruned  trees, 
the  assumption  therefore,  is  merely  taken  up  as  one  convenient  for  illustrating  the 
effects  of  this  system  of  pruning  ; — 


Height  of 
tree. 

Number  of 
tiers. 

No.  of  tiers 
remaining 

No.  of  tiers;  Length  cov. 
removed,  j  remaining. 

Length  of 
naked  trunk 

At  15  ft.  high  &  12  } 

feet 

0 

feet. 

feet 

tiers  of  branches  5 

15 

12 

12 

15 

0 

Four  years  after  .... 

20 

16 

12 

4 

15 

5 

Four  years  after,... . 

25 

20 

12 

8 

15 

10 

Four  years  after,... . 

30 

24 

12 

12 

15 

15 

Four  years  after,... . 

35 

28 

12 

16 

15 

20 

Four  years  after,... . 

40 

32 

12 

20 

15 

25 

“In  the  last  line  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  at  33  years  of  age,  at  the  as¬ 
sumed  rate  of  growth,  the  tree  will  be  40  feet  in  Ireight,  it  will  have  had  32  tiers 
of  branches,  of  which  12  are  still  remaining,  and  20  removed  ;  and  the  height  of 
the  part  of  the  stem  cleared  of  branches  will  be  25  feet,  and  of  the  part  covered 
with  branches  15  feet.”  He  says,  the  proportion  be  has  “  found  best  is,  the  trunk  to 
be  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  height,  and  the  head  two-fifths,  that  is,  in  a  tree  of 
the  size  in  question,  45  feet  of  trunk  to  30  feet  . of  head.”  He  sets  this  down  as  a 
rule  for  forest  trees,  but  where  trees  are  intended  for  ornament  or  shelter,  a  difier- 
ent  mode  of  pruning  will  be  required  to  be  adopted.  For  ornament,  the  object  is 
to  have  large  heads  with  long  pendulous  branches.  In  such  circumstances  the  tree 
may  be  pruned  to  the  height  of  5, 6,  or  more  feet,  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  annually  shortening  and  cutting  off  the  branches  as  recommended  for  forest 
trees,  until  they  are  at  the  height  required ;  and  to  produce  the  conical  form,  the 
long  branches  ought  to  be  shortened  ;  and  in  those  which  are  of  a  proper  length, 
and  are  not  required  to  grow  longer,  the  buds  on  the  extreniities  of  the  branches 
should  be  cut  off.  Where  shelter  alone  is  wanted,  in  general  the  branches  should 
only  be  shortened.  Trees  in  plantations,  &c.,  by  this  mode  of  shortening  are  in 
a  great  measure  prevented  from  suffering  by  the  destructive  effects  of  heavy  fulls 
of  snow. 

Old  trees  that  have  been  neglected,  he  proceeds  to  state,  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  this  system.  But  after  the  shortening's  have  been  performed,  a  consider¬ 
able  period  must  elapse  before  the  branches  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  which 
must  be  performed  with  much  care,  first  by  being  cut  off  about  12  or  18  inches 
from  the  stem,  and  finally,  by  being  cut  off  close,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  bark. 


Article  II. — Catalogue  of  British  Works  on  Gardening, 
Rural  Subjects,  8fc. 

1. — Edward’.s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (new  series)  by  John 
Lindley,  F.R.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  London  Uni- 
vei^ity.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.,  4s.  coloured. 

VoL.  IV,  No.  3,  FOR  MAV,  CONTAINS, 

Cdlllvya  Gulldta,  Spotted  Cattleya; — this  species  is  very  remarkable  for 
the  curious  spotting  of  the  flowers;  it  was  sent  from  Brazil,  by  the  Right 
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Hon.  Rob.  Gordon.  Azalea  Calendulacia,  var.  Stapl€tonidna;—Lsi.dy  Harriet 
Stapleton’s  Highclere  Azalia  ; — (so  called,  in  compliment  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Caernarvon) — the  flower  is  of  a  rich  deep  rose  colour,  Trifo- 
liam  Vesiculdsumy  Bladdery  Trefoil ; — a  neat  perennial,  discovered  by  M. 
Robert,  in  Corsica.  Jnsminum  Dr,  Wallich’s  Nipal  Jasmine;- — 

this  nearly  resembles  the  J .  Revoluttim,  it  is  hardy,  and  an  acquisition  to  the 
flower  garden.  Alstromeria  Pulchella,  x^x.Pilosa; — Red-Speckled-Flowered 
Alstromeria,  hairy  variety  ; — this  is  a  rich  flower,  of  a  bright  orange  colour, 
mixed  with  red,  it  is  nearly  hardy,  and  easily  cultivated;  ve  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  every  lover  of  plants;  it  is  said  to  be  subject  to  variation,  and  the 
present  plate.  Mr.  Bindley  has  figured,  to  show  a  slight  difference  that  exists 
between  one  represented  in  the  same  work,  (fol.  1008)  and  the  present  one; 
but  we  think  it  advisable  not  to  put  the  subscribers  to  the  expense  of  a  plate 
for  the  information  which  might  have  been  conveyed  in  two  lines  of  letter- 
press,  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Botanical  Register  possesses  the  privilege  of 
figuring  all  the  new  and  rare  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  it  cannot 
be  for  want  of  subjects  ;  yet  notwithstanding,  we  believe  the  Botanical 
Register  to  be,  by  far,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published.  Gaultheria  Shal- 
the  Shallon  Gaultheria; — a  dwarf  shrub,  with  some  share  of  beauty,  it 
grows  in  the  woods  of  North-west  America,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,  in  1826.  The  fruit  is  made  into  cakes  and  eaten  by  the  native  Indians, 
but  is  not  very  palatable  to  an  English  stomach,  Potenfilla  Missourica,  Mis¬ 
souri  Cinquefoil; — a  hardy  yellow-flowering  perennial,  from  North-America; 
the  seeds  were  collected  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Also  the  letter-press  of  the  Iris 
lUcolor,  figured  in  No.  2,  for  April,  (page  1404)  this  is  one  of  the  gayest  of 
this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants;  it  is  treated  as  a  half-hardy,  and  planted  during 
the  summer,  on  a  north  aspect,  where  it  greatly  flourishes;  its  origin  is 
unknown. 

No.  4,  FOR  June,  contains, 

Turroea  Pinndta] — a  tender  stove  plant,  with  light  rose-coloured  flowers, 
was  brought  to  England,  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1828,  and  pi’esented  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  wdiose  gardens  it  flowered  in  March,  1830,  but  as 
the  learned  Doctor’s  acquaintance  with  the  shrub  was  very  limited,  its 
genus  is  scarcely  determined.  Rhododendron  Alta-Clerense,  Highclere  Rho¬ 
dodendron; — this  is  an  hybrid  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  its  flowers  are 
of  a  transparent  crimson  colour,  rendered  still  more  bright  by  a  few  distinct 
spots  of  a  darker  hue;  its  foliage  too  is  very  handsome;  it  was  raised  at 
Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  is  intermediate  between 
the  R.  Arbdreum  of  Nipal,  (which  is  known  to  be  rather  a  tender  plant, 
bearing  flowers  of  a  deep  carmine  colour  and  growing  to  the  height  of  a  small 
tree)  and  a  seedling  from  R.  Catawbiense,  which  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
pollen  of  R.  Ponticum;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  of  extremely  vigorous 
growth,  and  is  by  far  the  handsomest  variety  that  has  yet  appeared.  Epi- 
dindrum  Odoratissimum,  Sweet-scented  Epidendrum; — this  fragrant  plant  is 
a  native  of  the  woods  near  Rio  Janeiro,  from  whence  it  w'as  introduced  a  few 
years  since,  and  flowered  in  the  Society’s  garden,  at  Chiswick,  last  summer; 
the  flowers  have  no  particular  beauty,  being  small,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  it  grows  freely  in  decayed  moss  and  wood,  well  drained,  and  placed  in 
a  hot  damp  part  of  the  stove.  Crocus  Vernus,\.  leucorhyncusy  Pheasant’s-fea- 
ther  Crocus; — a  pretty  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Turnham  Green, 
who  gave  it  its  name;  the  colour  of  the  petals  are  a  pale  blue,  except  the 
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tops,  which  have  a  small  purple  spot  surmounted  with  a  patch  of  pure  white. 
Habrdnthu.f  PhijceU'dides,  Phycella-like  Habranthus ; — this  fine  species  was 
brought  from  Chili,  by  R.  Gower,  Esq.;  tl»e  colour  of  the  flowers  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  petals  is  a  bright  red,  whilst  at  their  base  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  ;  it  flowered  at  SpofForth,  in  October,  the  pot  standing  out  of  doors. 
Glycine  Biloba,  Two-lobed  Glycine; — a  desirable  conservatory  plant,  attain¬ 
ing  the  height  of  twenty  feet;  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico;  the  seeds  were 
intoduced  by  Mr.  Geo.  Ackermann.  Ttilipa  Oculus-Solis,  var.  prcecox,  Early 
Sun’s-eye  Tulip; — this  flower  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  hardy,  and 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Strangeways,  near  Florence;  it  differs  from  the  plant 
of  the  same  name,  described  by  Tenora,  which  Mr.  Strang  ways  conceives  to 
bo  the  T.  Radii.  Here  again  we  must  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Lindley  that  the 
present  figure  is  unnecessary,  as  what  is  here  described  might  have  been 
done  without  a  plate  for  illustration. 

2. — Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.,  New  Series,  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  Numbers,  8s. dd.  coloured;  3s.  plain. 

VoL.  5,  No.  53,  Fon  M.w,  coiVT.\ins, 

Mlmuliis  Per/olkUus,  Perfoliate  Monkey-Flower; — this  is  the  Condbea  Aldtay 
of  Graham,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal,  1830;  it  was  raised  from  Mexican 
seeds,  in  the  Garden  of  P.  Neil,  Esq.  Cannon-Mills,  and  has  since  been  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  a  Mimulus.  Erdnlhemuni  Stnctum,  Upright  Eranthemum ; — a 
neat  stove  plant,  with  blue  flowers,  rather  larger  than  Pulchella,  is  a 
native  of  Nipal,  and  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Browdltia  Grandiflorn, 
Large-flowered  Brovvallia; — an  annual  of  some  beauty,  with  light  blue 
flowers,  was  raised  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  from  seeds  collected  in 
Peru,  by  Mr. Cruikshanks.  Schizdnthus  Hookcri,  Acute-petalled  Schizanthus; 
This  is  a  biennial  that  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden;  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Dr.  Gillies;  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  rose  colour  with  a  flame  of 
bright  yellow.  Janipha  Manihot,  Eatable-rooted  Physic  Nut,  Bitter  Cassada, 
Manioc  or  Tapioca; — This  plant  was  introduced  in  1739  from  South  America, 
the  juice  of  its  roots  is  of  such  a  poisonous  nature,  that  if  a  small  portion  of 
it  bo  taken  inwardly,  it  produces  instant  death,  nevertheless,  the  root  is 
manufactured  into  bread  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  it  is  also  supposed 
that  our  Tapioca  is  extracted  from  it.  The  editor  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  its  deadly  nature,  which  we  will  extract  as  it  stands.  Such  is 
the  poisonous  nature  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Manioc,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  occasion  death  in  a  few  minutes ;  by  means  of  it  the  Indians  des¬ 
troyed  many  of  their  Spanish  persecutors.  M.  Ferrier,  a  physician,  at  Suri¬ 
nam,  administered  a  moderate  dose  to  dogs  and  cats,  who  died  in  the  space 
of  twenty-five  minutes,  passed  in  great  torments:  their  stomachs  on  being 
opened,  exhibited  no  symptons  of  inflammation,  nor  affection  of  the  viscera, 
nor  was  the  blood  coagulated ;  whence  it  appeared  that  the  poison  acted 
upon  the  nervous  system,  an  idea  that  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  thirty- 
six  drops  being  administered  to  a  criminal ;  these  had  scarcely  reached  the 
stomach,  when  the  man  writhed  and  screamed  with  the  agonies  under  which 
he  suffered,  and  fell  into  convulsions  in  which  he  expired  in  six  minutes; 
three  hours  afterwards,  the  body  w'as  opened,  but  no  alteration  was  found, 
except  that  the  stomach  was  shrunk  to  less  than  its  natural  size,  so  that  it 
would  appear  the  fatal  principle  resides  in  a  volatile  substance,  which  may  be 
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dissipated  by  heat,  as  indeed  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  root  for  food.”  Chrysophyllum  Cainito,  Broad-leaved  Star- Apple; — the 
foliage  of  this  plant  is  very  handsome,  but  its  flowers  are  small  and  but 
seldom  appear,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white  colour;  it  is  said  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  thirty  orTorty  feet,  and  was  introduced  by  Philip  Miller,  from 
the  West  Indies,  in  1737,  and  is  pretty  well  known  in  our  stoves.  Argemone 
Grandijidra,  Large-flowered  Mexican  Poppy; — this  is  a  hardy  perennial,  in¬ 
troduced  from  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Barclay;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  delicate  white, 
showy,  and  well  worth  cultivating. 

No.  54,  FOR  June,  contains, 

Dendrobrium  Speciosiun,  Great  Dendrobrium ; — this  plant  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  but  as  it  seldom  flowers,  has 
been  but  little  noticed. — The  flower  however  is  by  no  means  despicable,  its 
colour  is  pale  yellow,  darkening  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
petals.  Lobelia  Htjpocrateriformis,  Salver-shaped  Lobelia; — an  annual,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  tinted  with  purple. — The  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to 
the  Botanical  Garden,  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  C.  Frazer ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  south¬ 
ern  shores  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown.  Brough- 
tunia  Sanguznia,  Crimson-Flowered  Broughtonia; — “This,”says  Brown,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  “  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  tribe  of 
plants,”  its  flowers  are  a  brilliant  mixture  of  red  and  orange  colour,  it  was 
introduced  to  the  garden  at  Kew,  in  1793.  Ornithugalum  Fimbridtum  ;  a 
bulbous  plant  with  flowers  of  a  green  and  white  colour,  a  native  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  introduced  in  1821.  Rhipsulis  M esembryanthemoides,  Fig-Marigold-like 
Rhipsalis.  R.  Fasciculuta,  Cluster-branched  Rhipsalis;  and  R.  Gassy tha, 
Naked  Rhipsalis; — all  parasites,  but  will  flourish  in  a  pot  of  common  soil  in 
the  stove  ;  with  yellowish  white  flowers.  The  plants  are  in  appearance  not 
unlike  the  tribe,  (to  which  natural  family  they  belong,)  they  bear 

white  berries,  somewhat  resembling  the  missletoe,  and  have  (particularly  the 
latter)  long  been  inhabitants  of  our  stoves. 

3. — Botanical  Cabinet,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  4to.  and  8vg. 
Monthly.  4to.  coloured,  5s. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.  6d. 

Part  169,  for  May,  contains, 

Justicia  Asperula; — A  low,  shrubby  plant,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  a 
native  of  India,  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich  ;  it  will  prove  a  pleasing 
addition  to  the  stove.  Hdkea  Obliqua; — a  curious  green-house  plant,  from 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Brown. 
Alstrccjneria  Salsilla; — this  is  an  elegant  climbing  stove  plant,  the  colour  of 
its  flowers  a  light  crimson  and  yellow,  with  dark  spots;  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America  and  St.  Domingo;  report  says,  the  roots  are  eaten  as  potatoes. 
Corrcea  Pidchella,  is  a  native  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  resembles 
both  in  foliage  and  flowers  the  C.  SpeciosUy  its  flowers  continue  a  long  time  ; 
it  was  introduced  in  1821.  Erica  Droseroides; — an  old  inhabitant  of  our 
green-house,  a  very  delicious  and  handsome  species,  flowers  freely  most  of  the 
summer  and  is  well  worth  keeping.  Erica  Beaurnontiuna  ; — it  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  flowerer,  the  colour  is  white,  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rollisson,  who  named 
it  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Beaumont  of  Bretton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  ZygopHalon 
Crinltum; — a  fragrant  stove  plant,  and  native  of  Brazil,  with  handsome 
spotted  flowers,  found  by  Mr.  Warre.  Cestrum  Laurijdliuw , — a  fine-leaved 

VoL.  1,  No.  1.  B 
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stove  plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  England. 
Pteris  Calomelanos, — a  new  and  very  beautiful  fern,  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  in  1830,  by  their  friend,  Mr.  Otto,  of  Berlin.  Vernoiiia  j^xUIce flora, — a 
handsome  stove  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  lately  introduced  from  Brazil, 
by  the  late  invaluable  friend  to  Botanists,  Robert  Barclay  Esq.  of  Bury  Hill, 
whose  loss  will  be  long  felt  and  not  easily  replaced. 

Part  170,  for  June,  contains, 

Epdcrls  Imjyressa; — this  is  a  plant  of  real  beauty,  its  colours  are  not  so  hand¬ 
some  as  the  E.  Grandiflora,  but  from  the  abundance  of  rose-coloured  flowers 
it  bears,  it  makes  a  much  better  show;  it  is  a  native  of  Van-Dieman’s-Land, 
and  was  introduced  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Baxter;  it  requires  the  shelter  of  the 
greenhouse.  Andesmia  Mierophylla; — a  low,  shrubby,  greenhouse  plant,  with 
many  branches,  producing  solitary  yellow  flowers  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year:  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies.  Cdnna 
Patens, — a  beautiful  species;  Mr.  Roscoe  considers  it  to  be  a  native  of  St.  He¬ 
lena,  it  is  usually  kept  in  the  stove, and  flowers  in  March  and  April.  Camellia 
Japonica,  variegdfa  simplex; — this  is  a  pleasing  variety,  it  was  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Press,  at  E.  Gray’s,  Esq.,  Hornsey ;  its  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and 
are  white  beautifully  streaked  with  red.  Erica  Prcestans; — the  growth  of  this 
plant  is  bushy,  and  rather  short,  it  produces  delicate  white  flowers,  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced  in  1810.  Erica  J'estita  Car- 
nea; — this  is  a  rich  flesh-coloured  and  beautiful  variety  of  the  Vestita.  Ficus 
Crophylla; — a  dwarf  stove  plant,  bearing  orange-coloured  berries,  which  give 
it  a  very  gay  appearance;  it  was  brought  from  India,  by  Dr.  Wallich.  Othonna 
Ahrotanifdlia', — this  is  a  yellow-flowering  greenhouse  plant,  rather  ornamen¬ 
tal;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Saxifraga  Virginiensis; — a  little 
white-flowering  hardy  plant,  a  native  of  North  America;  it  grows  freely  in 
light  soil  mixed  with  a  portion  of  old  mortar.  Asplcnium  Mondnthemum  ; — 
a  beautiful  fern;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  stoves,  by  Messrs. Loddiges,  for 
some  time. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S., 
&c.  8vo.  monthly.  Coloured,  3s.  Plain,  2s.3d. 

No.  24,  FOR  May,  contains, 

Dictdmmis  Angustifdlius,  Narrow-leaved  Fraxinella,  Diosmece, — this  is  a  very 
interesting  plant,  the  flowers  resemble  in  colour,  D.  Fraxinella,  but  are  more 
tinted  with  purple;  it  is  growing  in  the  open  border  in  the  Apothecaries’  Com¬ 
pany’s  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  1821; 
iFw^/^eht  by  Dr.  Fischer,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia: — it  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  in  the  open  border,  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seed.  The  generic  name,  according  to  Linnreus,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
word,  Tiktein,  to  bring  down  or  pull  down,  perhaps  from  its  glutinous  mat- 
t^rin  catching  flies;  when  rubbed,  it  has  a  scent  like  lemon-peel;  the  root 
iis’ said  to  be  of  great  use  as  an  opiate  and  drastic. — If  a  lighted  candle  be  put 
und'eV  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  in  dry  w’eather,  on  a  dark  night,  the  small  resin¬ 
ous  glands  with  which  it  is  covered,  will  emit  flames.  Mahonia  Diversi/dlia, 
Different-leaved  Mahonia,  lierberidece, — a  small  yellow-flowering  shrub,  the 
seeds  of  it  were  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Video,  in  a  late  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  various  parts  of  South 
America:  it  thrives  very  well  in  a  pot,  or  on  the  border,  requiring  but  a  slight 
protection  during  wunter,  and  increases  by  suckers  from  the  root.  The  generic 
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name  was  given  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Bernard  M’Mahon,  of 
North  America,  an  ardent  lover  of  botany.  Rhododendron  Farreri,  Mrs.  Far- 
rer’s  Rhododendron; — a  rare  and  handsome  bushy  dwarf  shrub,  with  solitary 
flowers,  of  a  pale  purple  or  lilac  colour,  elegantly  spotted  at  the  back  with 
bright  red  spots,  much  resembling  in  appearance,  the  Azalea  Indica:  it  was 
brought  into  this  country  in  1829,  from  China,  by  Captain  Farrer,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  cultivators  of  rare  plants:  it  thrives  best 
in  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  of  peat-earth  and  about  one-third  of  sand,  and 
it  will  doubtless  endure  our  winters  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  sub-deciduous, 
Ojcdlis  Deppii,  Deppe’s  Wood  Sorrel; — this  is  a  most  beautiful  species,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  bright  red  with  a  shade  of  copper,  it  blows  freely  from 
March  to  November;  in  winter  it  loses  its  leaves,  it  may  then  be  taken  up, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  spring.  It  was  named  after  D.  Deppe,  a  Mexi¬ 
can  traveller  and  botanical  collector. 

No.  25,  FOR  June,  contains. 

Till/pa  Rcpens,  Creeping-Rooted  Tulip; — this  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  species 
of  a  blight  yellow  colour;  it  was  received  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
from  Dr.  Fischer,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburgh.  Croeics 
Lnperdtiiy  Imperati’s  Crocus; — this  is  a  very  handsome  early  spring-flowering 
bulb,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection.  Gany- 
medes  T*idcheUus.y  White-Cupped  Ganymedes; — this  is  the  Narcissus  Tridndrus 
var.  Lufeus,  of  the  Bot.  Mag.  and  the  N.  Pulchellus  of  Sweet’s  Hort.  Brit.  2nd 
ed.  p.  515. — All  the  plants  of  the  present  genus  are  very  delicate,  but  none 
of  them  are  more  beautiful  than  this,  it  has  delicate  pale  yellow  flowers. 
BMeris  Diilcis,  Sweet-Fruited  Berberry; — the  plant  from  which  the  drawing 
was  taken,  was  collected  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  fruit  is  there  used  as 
gooseberries,  both  green  and  ripe,  for  making  pies  and  tarts,  &c.  for  which 
it  is  most  excellent ;  the  berries  are  black,  and  the  size  of  black  currants, 
and  are  produced  in  abundance.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  make  a  very  elegant  appearance;  it  will  form  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
gardens,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  quite  hardy.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  mixture 
of  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

.j  * 

5. — The  Florist’s  Guide.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
Monthly.  Coloui’ed,  3s.  Plain,  2s. 

,  .  No.  47,  FOR  May,  CONTAINS, 

The  Rose  Bacchus  Tulip,  Tiilipa  Gesneridna,  var.  Bacchiisiiy — a  very  handsome 
flower  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pile,  Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End; 
Hogg’s  Magnificent  Auricula,  Prinmla  Auricula ,  .  Magnijicam\ — :this  is  a 
choice  and  very  desirable  plant,  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington 
Green,  and  is  indispensable  in  a  collection.  Robert  Bruce  Ranunculus,  Ritnun^ 
ctdus  Asidticusj  var.  Brucedmfs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  edged 
W’ith  a  brownish  purple,  very  double,  of  a  handsome  form,  and  was  grown  from 
seed  by  Mr.  Waterson,  of  Paisley.  Prinz  Von  Oranien  Picotee,  Didnthus  Cary- 
ophyllus,  var.  insignis, — a  brilliant  flower  with  yellow  ground,  edged  with  red, 
and  striped  with  dark  purple,  it  was  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Paddington  Green. 

No.  48,  FOR  June,  contains, 

Duke  of  Wellington  Rose,'^J2o5a  JVellingtdni \ — this  beautiful  hybrid  Rose  was 
raised  from  the  seed  of  thfl  'Bosa  Indica,  that  had  been  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of 
Rosa  Damascena,  itscdloUFis  a  rich  dark  red,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more  splen¬ 
did  rose  grown,  for  its  abuhdance*of  flowers  all  through  the  summer  is  scarcely 
to  be  equalled.  Caledonian  Hero,  Tullpa  Gesneridna,  var.  this 
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handsome  Tulip  is  in  tli^  possession  of  W.  Strong’  Esq.,  Albion  Cottage,  Brook 
Green,  where  if  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  from  seed,  the  colours  are  yellow 
variegated  with  a  velvetty  brown.  Lady  Hagg’erston’s  Vm\ifUid7ithi(S  PlnnuhiHUy 
var.  Haf;g€rsioni  drawing  of  this  was  taken  at  the  nursury  of  Mr.  Davy, 

King’s  Road,  is  well  worth  cultivating’. — petals  white,  edged  with  a  velvetty 
purple.  Nestor  Ranunculus,  Ram'incuhis  Asidiicits  var.  Nestori, — the  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  very  double  and  handsomely  formed,  consisting  of  several  circles 
of  petals,  of  a  bright  yellow  edged  with  dark  purple,  and  is  in  the  collection  of 
L.  Wellje,  Esq.  of  Kensington. 

6.  — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  by  B.  AIaund,  F.L.S.  in  small  4to 
Monthly.  Large  paper,  ls.6d.;  small,  Is. 

No.  77,  FOR  May,  contains, 

Lindria  Alpina,  Alpine  Toad-flax ; — a  neat  trailing  perennial,  growing  about 
six  inches  high,  suited  for  rock-work,  and  in  a  south  aspect  will  bear  the  severest 
winter,  it  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Dahlia  Superjlua,  Crimsom  Globe- 
flowered  vaiicty  j-— this  is  a  most  splendid  flower,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
five  feet  and  is  indispensable  to  those  who  are  choice  in  their  collection.  Dictain- 
nds  Fmxhiella,  Red  Fraxinella; — this  plant  is  so  welt  known  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  herbaceous  plants,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 
Mimuliis  LUteiiSy  Spotted  Yellow  Monkey-Flower; — this  variety  delights  in  a 
watery  situation,  and  has  therefore  been  called  M.  Rividdrir,  the  gay  appearance 
of  its  flowers  give  it  a  sufficient  recommendation,  being  a  bright  yellow  with  a  rich 
brown  spot  on  the  lip,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  beauty. 

No.  78,  FOR  June,  contains, 

r/ildx  Plldsa,  Hairy-leaved  Phlox  ; — a  handsome  perennial,  a  native  of  North 
America,  bearing  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  was  introduced  in  1759,  its  name  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  flame,  which  was  given  by  Linnaeus  to  this 
family  of  plants  in  lieu  of  Lychnulea.  Luptnus  Pe^'innisy  Perennial  Lupin  ; 
this  plant  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  would  be  unnecessary;  its  height  is 
two  feet,  is  a  native  of  North  xAmerica,  introduced  in  165S  ;  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  L-atin  word  lupiiSy  (a  wolf,)  from  its  over-running  and  destroying  the  soil, 
or  from  the  Greek  lupey  signifying  grief,  from  some  fancied  property  by  which 
it  produces  sadness  of  countenance.  Pcednia  Ediilb,  var.  JVhitlcjiy  Eatable  Pae- 
ony ; — this  species  has  flowered  of  a  white  and  faint  blush  colour,  from  which  it 
has  been  called  Alhifiovay  its  roots  are  made  use  of  in  its  native  soil ;  it  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  was  introduced  in  1784 :  its 
generic  name  is  derived  from  Paeon,  a  fabulous  physician  of  the  ancients.  Reion- 
ica  Inciuuiy  Hoary  Betony ; — this  plant  was  introduced  in  1759  from  Italy,  it 
grow’S  to  the  height  of  about  nine  inches,  its  generic  name  Belonicciy  is  a  corruptioti 
from  Vettonicay  which  originated  in  Vettones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain,  who 
according  to  Pliny,  first  noticed  its  virtues. 

7.  — Flora  and  Pomona,  By  C.  Mc.Intosii,  C.M.,  &c.,  monthly 
numbers,  8vo.  coloured ,  Is.  8d. 

Part  19,  for  May,  contains, 

The  JVhite  Hau'thorndeti  or  Handhorndcan  Apple 'y — so  called  from  having  its 
origin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village  of  that  name,  about  nine  miles  from  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  original  tree  or  one  of  its  early  scions  is  said  to  exist  there  now,  in  a 
garden  where  was  the  residence  and  birth-place  of  Drummond  the  poet ;  it  is  an 
excellent  apple  for  culinary  purposes,  and  a  profuse  bearer,  the  colour  is  a  very 
delicate  pale  green,  with  a  tint  of  carmine  towards  the  sun;  it  ripens  about  the 
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beginning-  of  October,  and  will  keep  till  the  middle  of  December.  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plu  iij — 'this  is  a  most  excellent  late  fruit,  not  so  much  on  account  ofits 
flavour  as  its  properties  of  keepingj  it  will  hang  on  the  trees  without  damage,  four 
or  live  weeks  after  it  is  ripe  5  it  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Coe,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  also  gives  an  account  of  a  Queen  Pine,  grown  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  with  a  sucker  attached  to  the  plant,  both  of  which  are  in  fruit,  (by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence,)  as  also  the  crown  on  the  perfect  fruit  starting.  Kerrison’s 
Huthovse  Cucumber  he  recommends  to  those  who  cultivate  through  the  winter, 
A  hint  is  given  to  gardeners,  on  training  Raspberries  as  espaliers,  to  give  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  them.  He  finishes  his  remarks  by  proving  that  the 
method  of  pruning  the  roots  of  sterile  Pear  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  bear,  is 
no  modern  invention,  but  was  practised  a  century  ago  with  success. 

Part  20,  fob  June,  contains, 

llhododhidron  Arhoreum  ; — one  of  the  richest  flowers  of  this  beautiful  tribe,  being 
of  a  deep  carmine  colour  ;  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  it  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  and  consequently  not  hardy,  and  was  introduced  in  1820:  its  generic 
name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  words,  rodon,  a  rose,  and  dendronf  a  tree  :  it 
requires  a  considerable  portion  of  water  during  the  time  of  its  flowering  and 
making  shoots.  Glycine  Sinensis,  Chinese  Glycine  ; — This  is  the  JVisteria  Sinen¬ 
sis  of  M.  de  Candolle,  and  the  fV.  Consequa  of  Loud.  Hort.  Brit,  it  is  an  extremely 
interesting  plant  5  its  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue  mixed  with  rose  colour  j  it  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  in  1816.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
culture  of  the  Gardenia  Florida  and  Rddicans\ — they  are  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  and  half-ripened  shoots,  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  have  flow¬ 
ered,  and  planted  in  fine  sand  in  a  moist  heat  without  being  covered  with  bell- 
glasses  or  having  their  leaves  shortened.  When  slig-htly  rooted  they  ought  to  be 
put  into  small-sixty  sized  pots,  in  rich  light  mould,  where  they  arc  to  remain  for 
one  season,  in  which  they  will  flower  freely:  after  they  have  done  flowering  they 
should  be  re-potted  in  large  sized  pots,  and  this  rule  may  be  followed  until  the 
plants  become  large.  In  autumn  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cold  glass  pit  or  frame, 
upon  a  stratum  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  and  freely  supplied  with  air,  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  admit  5  during  the  night  when  the  weather  is  cold,  they  mnst  be  covered 
with  mats,  and  even  during  the  day  when  the  frosts  are  severe,  as  they  are 
incapable  of  bearing*  any  great  degree  of  cold.  In  February  or  March,  all  that 
are  wanted  to  flower  should  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  upon  a  strong  bottom 
heat  but  not  plunged  5  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  ninety  degrees,  giving 
them  plenty  of  water,  syringing  them  often  to  keep  them  clear  from  insects,  &c. 
After  they  have  flowered,  they  should  again  be  potted,  and  kept  in  a  heat  of 
sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees,  and  not  much  exposed  to  the  air  till  autumn,  when 
they  will  have  formed  the  flower-buds.  By  this  treatment  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  has 
proved  they  will  flower  in  the  greatest  perfection.  On  the  propagatiou  of  Nepen^ 
t/ies  Distillatdria ,  Pitcher  Plant  5 — This  is  very  rare  and  difficult  of  cultivation  5  it 
is  a  native  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  it  requires  a  high  temperature  and  a  humid 
atmosphere  5  it  is  propagated  by  seed  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a 
pot  filled  about  half  full  of  small  stones,  mixed  with  moss,  over  which  should  be 
spread  about  two  or  three  inches  of  moss,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  sifted 
mould,  to  form  a  smooth  surface  to  sow  the  seeds  upon  ;  they  are  not  to  be  covei*ed 
with  mould,  but  should  have  a  bell-glass  placed  over  them,  and  the  pot  placed  in 
a  hot-hed  frame,  in  the  temperature  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  degrees,  the  pot 
should  be  set  in  a  pan  of  water,  which  should  be  kept  filled  up,  that  the  contents 
may  be  rendered  sufficiently  moist  for  vegetation. 
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Article  I. — circumstances  connected  nith  the  Aaiu- 
ral  History  of  the  Goat  Moth.  By  Edward  AIurpiiy, 
Esq,  Agent  to  the  Horticultural  and  iVrboriciiltural  So¬ 
cieties  of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

I.v  an  excuri^lon  winch  1  made  some  time  since  to  the  far- 
famed  Dargle  and  V\  aterfall  in  the  county  of  WickloM',  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  observing  tlie  devastation  committed  by  the  Gater- 
})illars  of  the  (ioat  Moth,  (Ccssns  Lignipordoy)  on  some  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place;  and  although  1  cannot  hoj)e  to  afford 
much  information  on  a  subject  to  which  1  have  devoted  veiy  little 
attention,  yet  being  desirous  to  promote  by  every  means  within  my 
power,  the  success  of  an  undertaking,  which  1  earnestly  hope  will 
prove  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  rising  generation  of  gardtmers  in  this 
country,  and  being  aware  that  the  prudent  caution,  which  persons 
really  competent,  usually  observe  towards  an  infant  Work,  cannot 
fail  to  embarrass  its  C,^onductors,  1  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  you 
with  the  few  following  observations,  and  at  the  same  time’  hoping 
that  a  ])ressure  of  more  valuable  matter  may  enable  you  to  exclude  so 
crude  an  essay. 

'riie  accompanying  outline  (3)  will  enable  those  who  have  not  seen 
this  beautiful  insect,  to  form  an  idea  of  its  dimensions ;  the  thorax,  or 
anteiior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour;  the  abdomen  is 
greyish;  the  first  ])air  of  wings  are  of  a  jmrple  and  rkldish  hro%l'n, 
clouded  with  yellowish  grey,  and  are  larger  than  the  under' wirtgs, 
\vhich  are  of  a  brown  It  is  beautifully  figured  in  the  second 

volume  of  Curtis’s  BriM<W  Entomolog)',  (plate  (>0,)  a  work  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ento¬ 
mology’.  A  figure  ot  it  is  also  given  in  Vol,  IV  of  Donovan’s  British 
Insects.  This  Moth  was  ranked  amongst  the  Phalccna  of  Linneus, 
aad  terms  one  ot  the  tribe  of  Bambycidee  of  modem  Entomological 
^^Vjterv;  it  ie-w’ell  known  as  having  been  the  subject  of  the  celebrated 
Ij^’onrfett’s  researche.s,  whose  minute  investigations  of  its  economy,  and 
iVliistrations  ot  the  ajiatomy  of  the  larva,  have  immortalized 
and  aix*  a  credit  t6  the  pictorial  art. 
TheTAtterpillnt^iire  prodUeed^  fw»m  eggs,  (lejK>sited  by  the  female 
Moth,^  iw  thtDcwa  Icefi  in  the  lHn’k'^<»t'‘^s«ch  trees  hs  she  knows  are  fit 
for  ihe^'/uppdft  of  her  offspring;  of  thee  a  eggs  it  is  said  she  dt*posits 
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no  less  than  one  thousand  at  a  time,*  they  are 
soon  vivified  by  the  warmth  of  the  summer’s  sun, 
and  commence  their  ravages  on  the  tree,  by  eat- 
ing  a  passage  for  themselves  horizontally,  through 
the  bark  to  the  soft  wood. — HaAing  established 
themselves  in  the  soft  wood,  they  continue  to  bur¬ 
row  downwards,  the  diameter  of  the  perforations 
increasing  with  the  stature  of  its  inmate,  until,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  third  winter,  the  period  they 
continue  in  their  laiwa  state,  they  have  attained 
the  size  of  a  man’s  finger,  (4)  and  are,  according 
to  Lyonett,  72,000  times  heavier  than  w'hen  they 
issued  from  the  egg ;  they  are  of  a  dingy  white 
colour,  and  emit  an  intolerable  foetid  odour,  yet  in 
in  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  they  WTre  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  Romans.f  It  occasionally  feeds 
on  the  ash  and  oak,  but  its  favourite  plant  appears 
to  be  the  alder,  (A Inus  Glutinosus)  and  the  round 
leaved  wallow,  (Sdlix  Cdprea)  and  amongst  these 
its  attacks  are  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  trees 
giwing  in  watery  places,  possibly  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  absorbed  by  the  tree  in  such  situa¬ 
tion,  may  render  it  more  palatable,  but  the  greater 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  soft  wood 


•  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Entomology,  Vol.  Ill,  page  89. 

+  The  tastes  of  mankind  are  as  various  as  their  complexions;— in  one  part  of  the  world, 
A.'safcetida  is  so  much  relished  as  to  be  termed  “Food  of  G^,’’  in  another  it  is  exe¬ 
crated  as  “Devil’s- Dung." 
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trees  being  more  porous  tlian  those  growing  on  high  and  dry  ground, 
offers  less  opposition  to  its  progi’ess;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  their 
predeliction  is  certain,  ten  trees  growing  in  low  moist  situations  being 
infected  for  one  in  a  situation  of  an  opposite  nature. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (5)  is  from  a  piece  of  alder  in  my  [)Ossession, 
it  was  one  of  many  trees  of  the  same  kind,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
innumerable  perforations,  5 

were  not  enabled  to  resist 
even  a  moderate  blast,  and 
were  blown  down.  The 
circumstances  which  I  have 
hitherto  detailed,  are  so 
generally  known,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have 
troubled  you  with  a  recital, 
of  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  myself 
an  opportunity  of  mention¬ 
ing  a  few  others,  which, 
though  they  appear  extreme¬ 
ly  hypothetical,  are  never¬ 
theless,  deserving  of  attention. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  amongst  the  country  people  here 
that  the  larva  of  this  insect,  if  not  the  sole,  is  at  least  the  principal  cause 
of  the  disease  amongst  cattle  known  by  the  name  of  “Murrain.”  They 
assert  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  prevent  their  cows 
from  haunting  the  trees  in  which  the  worms  exist  ;  that  they  not  only 
lick  these  trees,  but  endeavour  to  get  at  the  worms  by  tearing  the  bark 
with  their  t  eeth,  and  that  having  got  possession  of  one  they  greedily  de¬ 
vour  it,  and  an  attack  of  the  Murrain  is  then  inevitable.  These  people 
are  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  “  Murrain  worm”  that 
they  do  not  suffer  cattle  to  enter  fields,  the  trees  in  which  are  infected, 
until  they  have  first  prevented  the  possibility  of  danger,  by  forming  an 
impenetrable  fence  of  thorns  around  the  infected  trees. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  these  alledged  facts,  and 
only  mention  them  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  enquiry.  I  hope  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Major,  by  whose  industry 
we  are  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  insect  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  garden,  will,  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
assist  us  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the  no  less  important  Dendrophagi. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

Dublin,  May  2ist,  1831.  Edward  Murphy. 

Note. — We  shall  feel  happy  at  all  times,  to  have  Mr.  Slajor’s  valuable 
assistance. - Conductors. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


1. — Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture,  &c.  Quarterly 
numbers,  8vo.,  price  6s. 

Page  1. — An  interesting  Account  of  the  Meterological  Observations  of  Mr.  Adix, 
of  Edinburgh. — 

Which  may  not  only  be  useful  and  instructive  to  the  Agriculturist,  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  but  also  to  the  Horticulturist.  He  says  “the  most  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  our  atmosphere,  is  the  variation 
in  its  pressure.  This  variation  is  indicated  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercu¬ 
rial  column  of  the  Barometer.  The  invention  of  this  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  those  changes  were  first  shown  to  exist,  was  achieved  by  Torricelli 
in  1643,  and  it  has  from  that  time  undergone  various  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments,  till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The  instrument  of 
this  kind,  which  in  all  respects  may  be  considered  the  best,  is  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  column  of  mercury,  when  the  variations  in  its  length  are  observed  by 
a  scale  of  inches  and  parts.  The  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  nine  years  obser¬ 
vation  was  found  to  be  29,948  inches,  and  its  greatest  range  28  to  31  inches. 
In  observing  the  Barometer,  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury  is  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  changes  in  the  weather,  without  regard  being  paid  to  the  actual 
height  of  the  column.  When  the  Barometer  is  high  and  stationary  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  steady  and  good  weather  may  be  expected,  corresponding  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rise  is  slow 
and  regular  when  such  weather  follows.  A  sudden  fall  is  commonly  prog¬ 
nostic  of  a  gale  of  wind,  whereas,  when  the  fall  is  slow  and  regular,  rain 
generally  ensues.  Steady  weather  is  never  to  be  expected  when  sudden 
changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  occur;  good  days  may  indeed  intervene, 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  their  continuance.  In  making  use  of  the  Baro¬ 
meter  as  an  indicator  of  the  changes  to  be  expected  in  the  weather,  by  variations 
in  its  height,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the  mean  height,  or  changeable 
point  at  the  place  of  observation  be  found.  If  the  altitude  of  the  place  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  be  known,  the  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  may  be 
found  by  computation,  or  simply  by  subtracting  from  the  mean  height  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  every  eighty-eight  feet  of  altitude. 
But  when  the  height  of  the  place  of  observation  is  not  known,  which  will  be 
most  generally  the  case,  a  register  of  the  height  of  the  Barometer  should  be 
kept, noting  every  morning  and  evening  at  ten  o’clock  for  one  year  or  more; 
and  from  these  observations  the  mean  height  will  be  obtained  by  dividing 
their  sum  by  the  number  of  observations : — for  example,  the  sum  of  one  year’s 

VoL.  1,  No.  1.  F 
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observations,  made  at  ten  A.M.  and  ten  P.M.  in  1827,  was  21615,41  and  this 
number  divided  by  the  number  of  observations,  730,  or  twice  the  number  of 
days  in  that  year  gives  29,61  inches  as  the  height  or  changeable  point  of  the 
Barometer.  It  is  from  the  mercury's  being  above  or  below  this  point  then, 
that  you  are  to  conclude  what  weather  may  be  expected  from  its  indications 
or  changes.  From  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  many  are  led  into  a  mistake  by 
supposing  that  the  words  Fair,  Change,  and  Rain,  engraved  on  the  scale  of 
the  Barometer  indicate  such  weather  in  all  places,  whereas,  they  can  only  do 
so  at  one  particular  altitude.” 

Having  now  explained  the  principal  causes  of  failure  in  using  the  common 
Barometer  for  general  purposes,  he  next  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of 
that  Instrument,  to  be  used  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  for  the 
determination  of  minute  changes  of  the  height  of  the  ground  above  the  sea. 

“  The  instrument  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  should  have  a  tube  of  large 
diameter,  in  which  the  mercury  is  boiled,  to  expel  from  it  all  air  or  moisture. 
In  the  cistern  containing  the  mercury  there  is  another  tube  of  the  same  inter¬ 
nal  diameter  as  that  of  the  Barometer,  with  a  metal  ring  embracing  it,  and  an 
adjustment  is  made  at  each  observation,  by  forcing  the  mercury  from  the  cis¬ 
tern  by  means  of  a  screw,  till  its  surface  cuts  off  the  light  seen  through  the 
glass  tube,  belcsythe  ring.  An  instrument  of  this  construction  is  said  to 
have  an  adjustable  surface ; — that  is,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
is  always  brought  to‘a  fixed  point,  consequently  the  length  of  the  mercurial 
column  is  at  all  times  observed  above  the  point.  For  the  measurement  of 
heights,  the  scale  of  this  Instrument  is  made  to  read  off  to  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch.  There  has  lately  been  constructed  a  cast-iron  cistern,  which  renders 
the  Instrument  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  carriage,  and  gives  great  sta- 
bity  to  the  mercury  during  observation.  The  method  of  using  the  Barometer 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  observe  its  height  at  the  upper  and  lower  stations  ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  to  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  thermometer  attached  to  it,  and  also  that  of  the  air,  by  one  freely  exposed. 
All  the  instruments  must  be  well  defended  from  the  sunshine,  and  when  time 
will  permit,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  both  the 
attached  and  detached  thermometers  indicate  the  same  temperature.  When 
two  Barometers  are  used,  that  at  the  lower  station  should  be  observed  at  the 
same  moment  as  that  at  the  upper,  by  signals,  or  at  times  previously  fixed 
upon  by  the  observers.  “When  one  instrument  only  is  used,  any  change  in 
the  Barometer  that  may  take  place  during  the  time  required  in  passing  from 
one  station  to  another,  gives  an  error  in  the  deduced  height.  Steady  weather 
should  always  be  selected,  and  though  great  distances  may  intervene,  between 
the  situations,  the  results  may  be  equally  accurate.  In  a  series  of  observations 
in  which  I  was  engaged  to  determine  the  height  of  Ben  Lomond,  where  four 
observers  were  engaged,  one  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  second  at  the  base, 
and  the  other  two  at  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles ;  after  comparing 
the  heights  deduced  from  the  three  lower  of  these  observations,  the  agreement 
was  found  to  be  very  close.”  He  next  proceeds  “to  give  a  table  showing  the 
elevation  corresponding  to  the  depression  of  the  ICth  part  of  an  inch  on 
the  Barometer,  when  at  its  mean  state,  by  an  inspection  of  which  an  idea  of  the 
altitude  may  be  formed.  Thus,  if  the  changeable  point  of  the  Barometer,  in 
any  situation,  be  29,-l,  and  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea  29,9,  subtracting  the 
height  corresponding  to  this  in  the  table  is  439  feet.  1  his  will  be  nearly  the 
altitude  of  the  situation. 
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TABLE 

SHEWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  FEET  OF  AT.TlTUnE  CORllESPONUING  TO  THE 
DEPRESSION  OF  THE  BAROMETER. 


Depression, 

Altitude,  in 
feet. 

Depression. 

Aititude.  in 
feet . 

,1 

87 

527 

,2 

176 

616 

,3 

262 

,8 

705 

,4 

350 

795 

,5 

439 

1  inch. 

885 

S'SDm.ssrvir. 

This  may  be  useful  to  the  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist  too,  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  diminishes  the  higher  we  ascend,  causing  a  consecpaent  diminution  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

When  the  Barometer  is  used  within  doors,  the  best  situation  for  it  is  any 
room  were  the  temperature  is  equal  and  not  exposed  to  sunshine. 

2. — Magazine  of  Natural  History;  edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.  &c.  published  every  two  months,  8vo.  3s. 6d. 

VoL.  IV.  No.  20,  FOR  May,  contains, 

Pag'e  245.— Art.  13. — On  the  Temperature  of  the  Atmosphere  onthe  different  parts 
of  the  Earth's  Surface,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  H.M.C.S, 

H  E  says  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  thin  fluid  mass  of  matter,  which  gravi  • 
tales  towards  the  earth,  and  revolves  with  it,  both  in  its  diurnal  and  annual 
motions;  a  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  and 
functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  for  it  is  through  this  medium  that 
lieat,  light,  electricity,  oxygen,  and  the  great  springs  of  vital  phenomena  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  all  classes  of  organized  matter.  It  is  by  the  means  of  this  wonderful 
agent,  that  we  gain  the  theory  of  respiration  in  all  classes  of  creatures  possessing 
animal  life  ; — it  is  by  this  we  become  acquainted  with  the  migrations  of  animals, 
as  w'cll  as  with  many  of  their  peculiar  instincts  and  habits.  It  is  the  atmosphere  that 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  periodical  changes  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  furs 
of  animals,  and  also  the  variety  of  colours  to  be  found  amongst  them.  It  is  by 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  sounds  and  odours  are  transmitted 
to  sensitive  beings.  “  Had  a  uniform  climate”  he  adds  “been  established  over  th.e 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  that  beautiful  v.arlefy  of 
plants  and  animals  which  now  strikes  us  with  astonishment  at  every  .step.  As  the 
word  climate.,  according’  to  the  Greek  import,  signifies  to  incline,  or  to  slope,  it 
w’as  probably  first  adopted  by  the  ancient  geographers,  to  denote  the  different 
inclinations  at  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  they  restricted  to  certain  belts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  beginning  at  the 
equator  and  proceeding  towards  the  poles.  The  distinction  between  one  of  these 
belts  and  another,  or  one  climate  and  another,  was  a  difierence  of  half  an  hour  in 
the  length  of  the  longest  day.  According  to  this  division  of  the  earth’s  surface 
into  climates,  the  difference  of  temperature  and  the  difierence  of  the  length  of  the 
longest  day,  lost  all  proportion ;  for  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  breadth  of  the 
first  cli  nate,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  the  equator,  rreasured  295  miles,  while  the 
twenty-second  climate,  or  that  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  measured  less 
than  70  miles.” 

However  satisfactory  this  might  be,  to  show  the  inclination  of  the  solar  rays,  if 
did  not  in  any  degree,  point  out  how  far  the  climates  of  these  different  latitudes, 
were  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  The  afu-ieiifs 
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considered  the  sun  to  be  the  only  source  of  the  variation  of  temperature,  except 
some  small  influence  which  Hippocrates  attributed  to  the  winds  of  Greece,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring-  countries,  where  a  fdw  local  observations  had  been  made. 
But  as  nations  became  civilized  and  enlightened,  travellers  were  despatched  to 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  observations  have  been  successfully  made, 
not  only  upon  every-thing  that  affected  science  in  g-eneral,  but  particularly  upon 
atmospheric  temperature  j  and  it  is  front  a  comparison  of  these  patient  and  labo¬ 
rious  investigations,  that  the  science  of  Climatology,  has  kept  pace  with  every 
other  science. 

3. — Review  of  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Living 
Animals  in  the  Society’s  possession. 

TuiiSE  volumes  are  the  valuable  results  of  the  united  exertions  of  a  Society,  which 
has,  (considering  the  time  it  has  been  established,)  hy  far  outstripped  all  others 
in  popularity  and  prosperity.  No  institution  perhaps,  has  done  so  much  in  so 
small  a  space  of  time,  to  improve  the  taste  in  this  branch  of  Natural  History,  as 
the  Zoological  Society.  The  care  and  trouble  of  performing  this  work  has  been 
confided  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  executed  it  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  approved 
of — highly  we  say,  because  he  has  avoided  technical  phrases  wherever  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  convey  the  true  meaning  without  them  :  this  we  think  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  all  writers  in  every  branch  of  Natural  History,  for  there  are  but  comparatively 
few  persons  who  are  conversant  in  more  than  one  branch  of  science,  but  many 
anxiously  striving  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  all,  though  to  obtain  this  has 
been  hitherto  almost  impracticable.  We  hope  however,  a  brighter  day  is  dawning 
upon  us,  and  that  works  merely  written  to  shew  the  learning  of  the  author,  are 
beginning  to  give  way  to  such  as  are  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  large  on  this  work  in  a  future  Number,  and  in  the  mean 
while  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract, — 


THE  CHINCHILLA.  {^Chinchilla  Lanigera) 

‘‘The  peculiar  softness  and  beauty  of  the  fur  of  the  Chinchilla  has  been  so 
long,  so  ornamentally,  and  so  comfortably,  known  to  our  fair  country-women,” 
(sap  Mr.  Bennett)  “that  it  would  be  paying  their  taste  and  curiositj  a  sorry 
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complimeut,  to  imagine  they  have  no  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  animal 
by  which  it  is  furnished  ;  vve  are  happy  therefore  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  gra¬ 
tify  them,  as  well  as  the  scientific  Zoologist,  by  a  figure  and  description  of  so 
interesting  a  creature,  the  former  the  only  one  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  the  latter  the  first  that  has  appeared  in  our  language. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  its  skins,  the  Chinchilla 
might  have  been  regarded  until  the  last  year,  almost  an  unknown  animal.  The  ear¬ 
liest  account  of  it  which  has  been  met  with,  is  contained  in  Father  Joseph  Acosta’s 
Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  published  at  Barcelona, 
in  Spanish,  in  the  year  1391.  From  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  printed 
at  London,  in  1604,  we  have  extracted  the  following  sentence,  which  is  all  that 
relates  to  the  animal  in  question.  ‘  7’he  Chinchilles  is  another  kind  of  small 
beastes,  like  squirrels,  they  have  a  wondcrfull  smooth  and  soft  skinne,  which  they 
weare  as  a  healthfull  thing-  to  comfort  the  stomacke  and  those  partes  that  have 
neede  of  a  moderate  heate.’  The  concluding  part  of  the  extract  however  shows 
that  this  latter  is  spoken  of  the  human  natives,  as  it  says  ‘  they  make  coverings 
and  ruggesof  the  haire  of  these  Chinchilles  which  are  found  on  theSierre  of  Peru,’ 

“  The  animals  are  again  mentioned,  and  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  in  Observa¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knight,  in  his  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  A.D. 
1593,  he  says,  ‘  among  others  they  have  little  beastes,  like  unto  a  squirrell,  but 
that  he  is  grey,  his  skinne  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and  curious  furre  that  I  have 
scene  and  of  much  estimation  in  the  Peru,  few  of  them  come  into  Spaine,  because 
difficult  to  be  come  by,  for  that  the  princes  and  nobles  laie  waite  for  them,  they 
call  this  beast  Chinchilla,  and  of  them  they  have  great  abundance.”  Molina’s 
Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Chili,  was  originally  published  in  Italian  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  1782,  and  in  a  second  edition  published  in  1810  the  following  has  been 
translated.  ‘The  Chinchilla  is  another  species  of  field  rat,  in  great  estimation 
for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fur,  as  delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the 
g-arden  spider  may  be  so  termed  :  it  is  of  an  ash  grey  and  sufficiently  long-  for  spin¬ 
ning-.  The  little  animal  which  prod'dces  it  is  six  inches  long,  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  with  small  pointed  ears,  with  a  small  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house 
rat,  and  a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delic-ate  fur.  It  lives  in  bur¬ 
rows  under  ground,  in  the  open  country  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is 
very  fond  of  being-  in  company  with  others  of  its  species.  It  feeds  upon  the  roots 
of  various  bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  those  parts;  and  produces 
five  or  six  young  ones  twice  a  year.  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper  that  if 
taken  into  the  hand  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape,  but  seems  to  take  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  caressed.  If  placed  in  the  bosom  it  remains  there  as  still  and  quiet 
as  if  it  were  in  its  own  nest.  This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  be  due 
to  its  pusillanimity  which  renders  it  extremely  timid.  As  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly 
cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  soiling-  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of 
its  communicating  any  unpleasant  smell  to  them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill 
odour  which  characterizes  the  other  species  of  rats.  For  this  reason  it  might  well 
be  kept  in  houses  with  no  annoyance,  and  at  a  trifling-  expense,  which  would  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  profits  on  its  wool.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  who  were  far 
more  industrious  than  the  modern,  made  of  this  wool  coverlets  of  beds  and  valuable 
stuffs.”  The  same  writer  adds,  ‘there  is  found  in  the  same  northern  provinces 
another  little  animal  with  fine  wool,  called  the  Hardilla,  which  is  variously 
described  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  as  he  had  never  observed  it  himself,  he 
could  not  determine  to  what  genus  it  belonged.  ‘  There  can  be  little  doubt 
(remarks  Mr.  Bennett,)  but  that  this  animal  is  identical  with  the  Chin¬ 
chilla.’  Another  extract  is  made  from  Schmidtmeyar’s  Travels  into  Chili,  over 
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tlie  Andes,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  great  numbers  of  these  being  caught  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coquijibo  and  Copiapo,  generally  by  boys  with  dogs,  and 
sold  to  traders,  who  bring  them  to  Santiago  A^nd  Valparaiso,  from  whence  they 
are  exported.  These  are  the  chief  of  the  extracts  which  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject,  and  such  is  the  history”  (says  Mr.  Bennett,)  “of  our  knowledge 
of  this  interesting  animal,  until  the  arrival  of  a  living  specimen  which  was 
brought  to  England  by  ihe  late  expedition  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Becchy,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  The  lengtli  of  the  body  in  our  specimen  is  about  nine  inches,  and  that  of 
the  tail  nearly  five*  the  proportions  are  close  set,  and  the  limbs  comparatively 
short,  the  posterior  being  considerably  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is  long, 
thick,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  entangled  together ;  grey  or  ash- 
colourcd  above,  and  paler  beneath  j  the  form  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the 
rabbit,  the  eyes  are  full,  large,  and  black,  and  the  ears  broad,  naked,  rounded  at 
the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  5  the  moustaches  are  plentiful,  and  very 
long,  the  longest  being  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  some  of  them  black  and  the 
others  white  5  four  short  toes,  with  a  distinct  rudiment  of  a  thumb  terminate  the 
anterior  feet,  and  the  posterior  are  furnished  with  the  same  number,  three  of  them 
long,  the  middle  more  produced  than  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  the  fourth  external 
to  the  two  others,  very  short,  and  placed  far  behind.  On  these  toes  the  claws 
are  short  and  nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  covered  with  long  bushy 
hairs  j  it  is  usually  kept  turned  up  towards  the  back,  but  not  reverted  as  in  the 
squirrel  The  animal  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches,  and  is  even  able  to  raise 
itself  up  upon  its  hinder  feet.  It  feeds  in  a  sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food  and 
conveying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws.  In  its  temper  it  is  generally 
mild  and  tractable,  but  will  not  always  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  without  resis¬ 
tance,  and  sometimes  bites  the  hand  which  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  be  played  with.” 

4. — British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  monthly 
numbers,  4s.  6cl  coloured. 

We  conceive  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  best  publications  on  these  subjects.  The 
accuracy  of  the  engravings  in  connection  with  the  minute  descriptions  of  each 
insect,  renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  branch  of  natural  history.  We  know  of  none,  when  formed 
into  a  volume,  that  on  a  perusal  would  give  more  pleasing  views  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  Entomologist  than  this.  The  citizen,  wearied  with  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
day,  might  retire  with  a  companion  like  this,  and  study  the  wonders  of  creation. 
W'hile  the  simple  rustic  would  tread  with  heedless  steps  on  the  creatures  and  plants 
w’hich  encompassed  his  path,  the  studious  mind  would  dind  in  every  step  some¬ 
thing  to  pleasingly  divert,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  relaxation  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  day.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  so  little  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  persons  as  the  insect  world,  yet  nothing  exhibits  greater  wonders  or 
calls  for  more  enquiries.  When  thi.s  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  a  work  that  throws  such  light  upon  what  to  thousands  of  persons 
has  been  comparatively  hidden  in  obscurity.  But  this  is  not  all  by  which  it  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  the  public. — The  exact  representation  of  British  plants,  form 
another  great  and  prominent  feature  in  its  favour,  for  by  its  assistance,  the 
young*  English  Botanist  may  gain  an  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the  plants 
indigenous  to  his  native  country  ^  we  intend,  therefore,  to  be  minute  in  our  ex¬ 
tracts  from  so  useful  a  work  as  the  one  before  us. 
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No.  89,  FOR  May,  contains, 

0/  the  Order  Coleoptcra— Family  Carybydoe — Dysc/Jrius  Inermis.  Mr.  Curtis 
has  had  a  specimen  of  it  for  some  years,  hut  has  no  recollection  where  it  was  taken  j 
it  is  of  a  shining  bluish  black  colour  ;  and  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  genus, 
being*  two  lines  and  a  half  long  j  it  is  accompanied  with  a  plant,  the  Viscous  Bart- 
sia,  \Bartsia  Fiacosa.)  Mr.  Curtis  also  mentions  eleven  more  species,  specimens 
of  which  have  been  taken  : — the  figures  of  some  of  them  we  hope  to  see  in  his 
future  numbers.  Bycoperditia  Bovistce. — of  the  same  Order.  Vo.mi\y  Endomyc/u- 
‘Four  species  of  Lycoperdina,”  says  Mr.  Curtis,  “inhabit  Sweden,  and  two 


dee. 
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of  them  France,  but  only  one  has  been 
discovered  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
present  figure,  (7)  L.  Bovisia;,  it  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  the  vegetable  on 
which  it  feeds,  the  puft-ball,  (8)  {By- 
perdon  Bovista  of  Linn,)  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  insect.  They  are  found 
in  these  balls  in  abundance,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June,  both  on  com-  7 

mons  and  in  fir  plantations 
at  Coombe  Norwood,  near 
Kimptoii,  and  Mr.  Newman 
has  remarked  that  they  make 
their  egress  through  the  hole 
in  the  centre,  at  the  top  of 
the  putF-ball;  it  is  of  a  pi- 
ceous-chesnut  colour,  some¬ 
times  ochreous,  smooth  and 
shining*,  sparingly  and  mi¬ 
nutely  punctiircHl,  each  puncture  producing  a  short  hair. 

Family  Noetiidice,  Acosmetia  Ftfseula,  the  Marbled  White-spot.  The  color  of 
this  little  moth  is  brown,  freckled  with  ochre  5  it  liow'ever  varies  considerably  in 
colour  and  strength  of  marking  in  the  upper  wings.  It  is  found  at  Colney-hatch, 
Coombe,  and  Bexley  woods,  Chisslehurst,  the  New  Forest,  and  in  corn  fields  in 
June  at  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk.  I'lie  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  common  bramble, 
and  in  the  plate  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  dewberry  bush,  {Rubus  Ccpsius) 
in  fruit.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Curtis  gives  an  account  of  six  more  species  that  have 
been  captured  in  different  places  in  this  country.  Order  Hymenoptera . — Family 
AparaifVy  Ardkophora  llaiooi'thana.  This  insect  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
from  a  specimen  taken  by  the  gentleman  whose  naaie  it  bears,  in  Ashdown  forest, 
Sussex,  he  believes.  The  specimen,  which  is  a  male,  is  of  a  black  colour,  thickly 
and  minutely  punctured,  and  its  head  and  thorax  clothed  with  bright  fulvous 
hairs;  the  A.  Relu.ut  is  also  described,  which  builds  its  nests  in  banks  and  old 
walls,  and  is  seen  flying  about  sunny  and  sandy  banks  from  March  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  The  male  in  its  flight  very  much  resembles  Helophilus  \  the 
female  is  bhack  and  very  hairy.  Mr.  Kirby  says,  “early  in  the  spring  the  male 
of  this  species  may  be  seen  attending  upon  his  swarthy  bride,  fluttering  round 
her,  or  hovering  over  her,  while  she  with  great  coolness,  collects  the  honey  from 
flower  to  flower,  without  bestowing  any  attention  upon  him:  if  she  departs,  he 
departs,  and  if  she  returns,  he  returns  likewise  ;  during  the  season  of  courtship 
his  whole  employment  seems  to  be  to  attend  upon  her,  but  when  the  halcyon  days 
of  love  are  over,  like  many  other  husbands  he  goes  about  his  business  and  leaves 
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her  to  take  her  flights  in  solitude.’’  Mr.  Matthews,  who  is  now  engaged  collect¬ 
ing' subjects  of  Natural  History  in  South  x4inerica,  found  a  nest  of  this  insect  in  a 
wall  at  Chiswick,  where  they  destroyed  the  grapes  in  the  garden  in  September, 
and  having  caught  a  male  and  confined  it  in  an  open  box,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
specimens  of  the  female  that  came  and  settled  there ,  this  led  him  to  think  the  first 
was  a  female.  He  also  saw  the  Melecta  Punctata  entering  and  coming  out  of 
of  this  nest,  as  if  they  lived  together,  which  renders  Mr.  Kirby’s  supposition  very 
probable,  that  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  A.  Retusa.  The  plant  that 
accompanies  the  A.  Hawnrthana  is  the  Crested  Hair-grass;  {^Aira  Cristata)  com¬ 
municated  by  Professor  Ilenslow. 

5. — Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  By  Robert  Jamieson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  &c. 
Quarterly.  8vo.  7s. 6d. 

The  reasons  for  introducing  into  our  pages,  the  contents  of  a  work,  like  the  one 
before  us,  will  need  no  explanation,  for  the  recollection  of  its  being  the  valuable 
production  of  the  pens  of  so  many  eminent  and  able  writers  on  the  subjects  of 
Natural  History,  and  its  Conductor,  being  one  whose  merits  have  long  been  ap¬ 
preciated,  will  render  any  attempt  to  prove  its  utility  unnecessary ;  we  have  only 
therefore,  to  add,  that  we  consider  it  a  work  well  calculated  to  give  the  general 
reader,  correct  ideas  of  the  interesting  discoveries  made  in  the  diflTerent  branches 
of  this  Science.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  sparing  of  our  extracts  from  a  work 
of  such  importance. 

The  Number  for  April,  contains. 

On  the  Diluvial  Theory,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Valleys  of  Auvergne,  By 
C.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  an  interesting  paper,  on  a  subject  on  which  the  opinions  of  Geologists  are, 
and  long  have  been,  unsettled  and  conflicting  Their  principal  difference,  as  Dr 
Daubeny  states,  seems  to  be,  that  one,  supposes  the  igneous  and  aqueous  agents 
at  work  to  be  proceeding  at  all  times  in  a  gentle  but  uniform  manner;  while  the 
other,  imagines  periodical  returns  of  violent  action,  with  intervals  of  comparative 
tranquility,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  by  the 
short  but  forcible  operation  of  those  agents,  which,  according  to  the  former  hypo¬ 
thesis,  have  occasioned  both,  by  an  action  that  compensated  for  its  inferior  energy 
by  its  longer  duration.  Neither  of  these  explanations,  (adds  the  writer)  ought  to 
be  viewed  as  inconsistent  with  the  actual  course  of  nature ;  for  it  is  evidently 
quite  conceivable,  that  the  sa  ne  catastrophes,  both  of  fire  and  water,  which  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  from  History,  may  at  some  future  period  again  occur.  Dr 
Daubeny,  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  that  in  volcanic 
districts,  the  common  rocks  of  the  country  are  sometimes  heaved  up  around  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  area;  'and  if  similar  examples  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  other  countries, 
it  ought  not  to  excite  our  surprise,  that  where  all  other  indications  of  igneous 
action  are  wanting,  this  one  should  not  occur.  And  if  it  is  granted  that  the  throw¬ 
ing  up  of  a  cone  of  Trachyte,  serves  as  a  prelude  to  the  volcanic  operations  which 
are  generally  witnessed,  an  additional  reason,  he  says,  will  exist  for  admitting 
that  such  convulsions  would  have  attended  the  first  breaking'  out  of  a  volcano  in  a 
new  district,  as  might  have  brought  about  an  extensive  flood,  when  a  sea  or  lake 
was  contiguous:  and  by  operations  like  these.  Dr.  Daubeny  proves  the  origin  cf 
the  Valleys  of  Auvergne. 
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On  the  Characters  and  Affinities  of  certain  Genera,  chiefly  bedongin^  to  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  by  Mr,  David  Don. — On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Fly-wheel  and 
Pulley  of  the  Turning  Lathe,  to  a  given  length  of  Bund,  by  Mr.  Edward  Sang, 
Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Edinburgh. — On  the  Developement  of  the  Vascular 
System  in  the  Fmtusof  Vertebrated  Animals,  by  Allan  Thompson,  M.D. — Analy¬ 
sis  of  a  powerful  Chalybeate  Water  from  Vicar’s  Bridge,  near  Dollor,  in  Clack¬ 
mannanshire,  by  Arthur  Connell,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. — Observations  on  the  History 
and  Progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  D.  Cragie,  M.D. — On  Indian  Hail¬ 
storms,  by  A.  Turnbull  Christie,  M.D. — On  the  Form  of  the  Ark  of  Noah. — 
Remarkson  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America,  and  Ornithological  Biography. — Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  by  J.  F.  Hngi,  Professor  at  Soieure. 

New  Ohservatio-ns  on  the  Blood-likc  Phenomc^ra  observed  in  Egypt,  Arabia  and 
Siberia;  zvith  a  Nieiv  and  Critique  of  the  early  Accounts  of  similar  Appearances 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Ehrenborgh  Scoresby,  in  a  commzinieaiion  to  Profe.9sor 
Jameson. 

He  informs  us  that  he  observed  orange  coloured  snow  in  Greenland,  and  he  attri- 
butes  the  colour  to  minute  marine  animals.  In  the  year  1824,  a  report  was  general 
in  the  province  of  Padau,  that  blood-red  spots  were  observed  on  all  kinds  of  food, 
Mr.  Sette  observed  that  it  was  owing  to  a  small  red  mushroom,  belonging  to  the 
genus  m'icoderma  of  Persoon.  De  Candolle,  in  1825,  observed  the  surface  of  the 
Merton  Lake  in  Switzerland,  of  a  red  colour  j  this  he  ascertained  to  be  caused  by 
a  minute  plant,  a  species  of  oscillatoria,  which  he  named  from  its  colour  ruhescens. 
An  extensive  series  of  laborious  observations  on  the  chemical  ingredients  of  mete¬ 
oric  masses,  by  Professor  Zimmerman,  of  Giessen,  are  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  These  were  occasioned  by  tlie  occurrence  of  a  red  shower  that  fell  in 
Giessen,  3rd  May,  1821.  Its  water  was  of  a  peach-red  colour,  and  flakes  of  a 
hyacinth  colour  floated  on  its  surface.  It  was  only  chemically  analysed,  but  had  it 
been  botanically  and  microscopically  examined,  which  it  was  not,  it  might  easily 
have  afibrded  a  satisfactory  result.  The  collective  result  of  this  investigation  was, 
that  there  is  in  meteoric  water,  a  peculiar  animal  and  vegetable  substance,  chemi¬ 
cally  diflerent  from  the  extractive  matter,  and  from  the  gluten  of  plants  and 
animals  j  and  this  substance,  on  account  of  its  uniform  yellowish  brown  colour,  is 
called  pyrhine,  that  is,  j'ellow  matter.  Among  the  different  volatile  substances 
formed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  this  may  betaken  up  by  the  clouds  in  an  aerial 
form,  and  again  precipitated  in  rain  water,  as  a  stimulant  and  nutritive  material 
for  plants  and  the  lower  animals.  There  is  also  annexed  an  observation  made  at 
Cairo,  in  Egypt,  in  the  months  of  .lanuary  and  February,  1821  and  1823,  where 
the  redness  of  the  waters  &c.  were  discovered  to  be  produced  by  animal,  vegetable, 
and  inorganic  bodies,  the  various  descriptions  of  which  Mr.  Ehrenburgh  gives. 

♦ 

(to  be  continued,) 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

I. — NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Bicephalous  Lizard. — We  extract  the  following  singular  account  from 
the  Intelligence  of  Sunday,  May  22nd,  which,  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 
paper,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  appears  this  memoir  was  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science,  at  Paris,  on  May  9th.  “This  animal  lived  for  a  space 
of  five  months,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Rigal,  an  apothecary  and  druggist, 
at  Angeller,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  In  a  short  time  it 
became  quite  familiar  with  its  master,  and  was  an  adept  at  communicating  its 
various  wants  to  him  ;  if  athirst,  when  an  insect  was  given  it  to  devour,  it  was 
satisfied  with  licking  it,  and  if  hungry,  when  drink  was  set  before  it  it  would 
strike  the  water  with  its  tail.  The  two  heads  set  to  eating  simultaneously,  if 
both  could  conveniently  seize  the  food  at  the  same  moment ;  when  a  single 
insect  was  offered  it,  both  heads  were  eager  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  would  con¬ 
tend  for  the  right  of  possession ;  but  as  soon  as  one  of  them  was  satisfied,  the 
other  lost  its  appetite,  and  would  refuse  any  food  that  was  presented ;  but 
when  water  was  set  before  the  animal,  the  one  mouth  performed  the  office  of 
drinking  for  both.  It  had  five  feet,  four  of  which  were  of  the  usual  conformation, 
and  were  in  their  usual  places,  but  the  fifth  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  necks,  and  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body,  common  to  both.  It  had 
nine  distinct  fingers  or  toes.  This  extra  foot  or  arm  it  used  for  cleaning  itself, 
or  carrying  the  food  to  its  mouths :  it  never  carried  the  food  to  the  same 
mouth  in  succession,  and  if  it  began  with  the  right  it  always  finished  with  the 
left.  The  two  heads  and  necks  were  perfectly  distinct,  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  neither  of  them  misshapen.  In  order  to  protect  it  against  the  severe 
w’inters  in  1829  and  1830,  the  owner  was  accustomed  to  take  it  to  bed  with 
him,  and  one  morning  it  was  found  dead  of  suffocation.” 

Burning  Cliff. — The  burning  cliff  at  Holworth,  near  Weymouth,  is  now 
becoming  an  object  of  particular  attention. — Fissures  have,  within  the  last 
fortnight  opened,  discharging  vapour  at  another  part,  about  five  hundred  feet 
to  the  westward  of  the  long  line  of  apertures,  which  have  for  some  time  past, 
been  in  active  operation. — Hampshire  Advertiser. 

Zoological  Society. — The  Zoological  Society  has  prepared  a  paddock  in 
its  Garden,  with  a  large  tank  in  the  centre,  for  the  accommodation  and  refresh¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  elephant,  which  reached  its  destination  on  Friday  night.  He 
had  walked  from  the  East  India  Docks  in  little  more  than  two  hours;  his 
paces  were  so  active,  as  to  compel  the  keepers  who  accompanied  him  to  run 
frequently  in  order  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  pleased  at 
having  regained  the  power  of  exercising  his  limbs  with  somewhat  like  free¬ 
dom,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  he  u^ed  them  so  well,  immediately  after 
quitting  the  ship,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  more  than  nine  months, 
having  arrived  in  England  by  way  of  China,  whither  the  vessel  proceeded 
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after  quitting  Madras.  He  took  a  great  liking  when  on  board  of  ship,  to  arti¬ 
cles  of  femal  apparel;  while  at  Blackwall,  he  took  from  her  head,  and  devoured 
without  ceremony,  a  lady’s  bonnet,  and  took  from  another  her  reticule,  con- 
taing  half-a-dozen  nonpareils,  which  he  swallowed^,  bag  and  all! — Der.  Rep, 
May  20. 

II. — RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Nature  of  Earths  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  plants. — The 
report  of  M.  M.  Thenard  and  Sylvester,  on  a  memoir  upon  this  interesting 
subject  by  M.  J.  St.  Hilaire,  is  to  the  following  purport.  The  author  remarks 
that  most  persons  who  have  analyzed  arable  earths,  have  taken  exclusively 
such  as  have  been  cultivated  ,  the  original  constitution  of  which  has  been 
more  or  less  altered.  He  believes  the  various  kinds  of  earths  in  their  first 
state,  have  peculiar  properties  of  nourishing  particular  plants;  and  that  the 
exact  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  would  enable  cultivators  to  put  those 
seeds  in  the  ground,  which  are  most  suited  to  it.  From  various  analyses,  he 
draws  the  following  inferences ; — 1st,  that  all  earths  are  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  in  different  proportions,  together  with  a  vegito* 
animal  matter,  which  is  more  abundant  as  the  earth  is  more  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants. — 2ndly,  that  plants  placed  in  earths,  of  which  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts  have  an  analogy  with  the  particular  nature  of  the  plants  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil. — 3rdly,  that  a  series  of  observations  on  the  different  species, 
genera,  and  families,  which  grow  naturally  and  in  great  numbers,  perpetu¬ 
ating  themselves  on  certain  soils,  with  the  analysis  of  these  soils,  would  be 
of  great  utility  in  agriculture. — Revue  Encyclopedique. 

Cabbage  Tree  of  Laplvnd. — M.  Gamier,  of  Auxonne,  has  received  from 
the  direction  of  the  nursery  of  Lyons,  twenty  seeds  of  this  cabbage,  which  is 
said  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  chou  cavalier,  the  rutabaga,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  cabbage  of  Lapland.  M.  Gamier  says,  that  it  thrives  better  and  puts 
forth  more  shoots,  the  more  bitter  the  cold  is ;  that  its  leaves  are  rather  more 
than  a  foot  long.  In  the  second  year  it  attains  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
that  its  top  becomes  ramified,  (branching  out,)  its  flowers  yellow',  and  streak¬ 
ed.  The  fruit  is  about  four  inches  long;  and  it  produces  three  times  as  much 
seed  as  other  oleaginous  plants,  and  also  in  winter  it  afibrds  a  considerable 
forage. — Journal  de  Bruxelles. 

III. — HORTICULTURE. 

1 

Gagea  FasCICULaris. — The  limestone  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Doncaster, 
abound  wtih  this  beautiful  and  rare  indigenous  plant;  and  the  tidipa  sylves- 
tris  is  found  in  the  fields  near  the  river  Don,  in  such  dense  patches,  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  its  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom. — S.  Appleby,  St,  James’s 
Garden,  Doncaster,  May  \Qth,  1831. 

The  Pilgrim  Oak. — On  Sherwood  Forest,  by  the  left  hand  side  oftlietnrn- 
pike  Road,  leading  from  Nottingham  to  Mansfield,  about  one  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  little  pot-house,  universally  known  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood’s 
Hut,  being,  it  is  said,  the  place  where  that  distinguished  outlaw  often  resorted, 
t  )  levy  his  tax  upon  the  passing  traveller,  stands  a  majestic  spreading  oak. 
At  the  time  the  late  Lord  Byron’s  grandfather  held  the  Newstead  estate,  he 
ordered  all  the  trees  on  his  domain,  that  w’ere  saleable  to  be  cut  down;  this, 
however,  was  preserved  from  the  fate  of  the  others,  by  Mr.  Dodsworth,  a 
wealthy  and  highly  respectable  attorney,  of  Mansfield,  who  had  often,  wdien 
on  his  road  to  Nottingham,  admired  its  beauty ;  and  hearing  that  his  favour¬ 
ite  was  about  to  share  the  common  fate,  went  himself  to  Newstead  and  offered 
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Lord  Byron  £50  to  allow  it  to  remain,  which  offer  his  Lordship  readily  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  an  agreement  was  speedily  made,  to  the  effect  that  neither  Lord 
Byron,  or  any  future  proprietor  ofNewstead,  should  ever  have  the  power  to 
cut  down  this  tree,  but  when  it  dies,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  or  over¬ 
shadows  with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  should  again  belong  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  Newstead  estate.  This  agreement  is  regularly  entered  in  the 
estate  deeds,  and  we  should  think,  it  is  the  only  tree  in  existence,  which  it 
would  be  unlawful  to  cut  down  Mr.  Dodsworth,  deserves  to  have  his  name 
recorded  and  rendered  illustrious,  for  a  deed  so  noble.  Until  within  these 
few  years,  this  tree  was  partly  surrounded  by  young  trees,  planted  by  the 
late  Lord  Byron,  but  Col.  Wiidman  has  cleared  them  away  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  with  excellent  taste,  has  his  principal  entrance  from  the  London 
Road,  opposite  to  it.  The  outer  branches  are  about  200  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  bole,  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  13  feet  in  circumference; 
the  tree  appears  to  be  about  150  years  of  age ;  and  looked  when  we  saw  it 
last  spring,  remarkably  healthy. — Col.  Wiidman  was  then  about  erecting  a 
seat  round  it,  as  an  accommodation  and  rest  for  the  weary  traveller. — Cond. 
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LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  iu  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Regent-Street,  by  Mr, 
Lindley,  F  R.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Prof.  Bot.  Univ.  Loud.,  which  was  well  attended.  The  Pro- 
lessor  principally  dilated  on  the  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  plants,  classing  them  under  three 
heads.  Vascular,  Cellular,  and  Fibrose  ;  which  he  explained  by  large  drawings  with  the  assu¬ 
med  vessels  very  much  magnified.  No  living  proof  was  brought  forward,  except  a  feeble  one, 
in  the  stalk  of  a  Strawberry  leaf  having  a  tortuous  pith.  He  attempted  to  prove  that  metallic 
hot-houses  w  ere  preferable  to  wooden  ones,  in  as  much,  as  they  afforded  a  greater  degree  of 
light,  tlms  giving  a  colouring  to  fruit,  leaving  out  the  effects  of  heat  altogether;  he  also  ex¬ 
patiated  on  a  south.wall  being  preferable  to  a  north  one,  for  the  same  reason,  without  regard 
to  heat.  After  some  general  remarks  on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  ;  the  Professor  stated,  that 
a  foreigner  at  Modena,  had  discovered  in  the  Canna,  a  circulation,  something  like  that  of  the 
blood  in  the  human  body.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  another  arrangement,  dividing  the  ve- 
.getable  world  into  two  parts;  Vuccct  Aloefolia,  exhibited  to  illustrate  one,  and  the 
Mlasticus,  the  other.  Upon  the  "whole,  the  Lecture  was  well  received. 

The  PERiODic.iL  Meeting  of  the  Society,  was  lately  held  at  their  Great  Rooms,  Regent 
Street,  Dr.  Henderson  in  the  chair.  It  presented  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  that  ever 
met  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  the  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and 
and  flowers.  There  were  more  than  40  different  species  of  the  Rose,  ail  in  full  fbloom  ;  4  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Horse-Chesnut,  variegated ;  several  varieties  of  the  lioney.suckle ;  Lupines,  and 
Pceonies,  in  f*erfection.  But  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  flowers,  was  the  Aerides  cornvium^ 
All  these  were  eloquently  expatiated  upon  by  hlr.  Lindley,  the  as.sistant  secretary,  l.ord  Caer¬ 
narvon  sent  from  his  garden  at  Highclere,  some  noble  Rhododendrons,  and  other  beautiful  and 
rare  shrubs,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  complete  success.  Mr.  Youugof  Epsom,  Mr.  Groom, 
and  Mr.  Donald,  each  seat  some  choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  Welstead  favoured  the 
Society,  with  a  basket  of  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Fete  at  Ciiisvvjcic,  June  22nd,  1831. — This  is  the  Fourth  Exibition,  the  Society  has 
had,  iu  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  although  tlie  weather  was  e.xtremely  favorable  for  the 
occasion,  the  attendance  of  rank  was  much  less  than  any  previous  year.  'I'he  number  of 
'J'ickets  hired  for  this  Fete,  was  about  3900,  being  GOO  less  than  that  which  took  place  2  years 
ago,  however  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather  at  that  time,  not  half  of  those  who 
had  Tickets  came ;  but  at  the  present  one,  \rry  fow,  if  any,  were  absent,  the  attei  dance  as 
therefore  upon  the  whole,  more  numerous  than  on  any  former  occasion.  At  the  Fete,  2  years 
since,  more  than  900  Tickets  were  gratuitously  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  such  Fellows  with  their  friends,  as  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  preparations.  See.  the  day 
previous. — We  much  regret  that  this  privilege  was  not  granted  this  year,  the  reasons  of  which 
■we  ar«  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  as  from  our  own  experience,  wc  can  speak  to  the  good  behavi* 
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our  of  sucli  visitors,  perhaps  they  might  in  some  degree  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
making  preparations,  otherwise,  we  are  satisfied  it  could  do  no  damage  whatever.— We  also 
much  regret,  that  practical  gardeners  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit  gratui¬ 
tously,  until  12  o’clock  on  the  day  of  the  Fete. — This  would  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  contributors  of  Fruit,  &c.  as  there  are  but  few  gardeners  who  like  to  contribute 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  see  them  exhibited  ;  this,  under  the  present  regulations,  they  cau, 
not  do,  w  ithout  paying  a  guinea,  wdiich  to  the  greater  part  of  gardeners  is  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  see  the  smallness  of  the  contributions  from  private  gardens,  this,  we 
in  some  degree  attribute  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  Prizes  have  hitherto  been  awarded,  the 
plan  differing  from  those  of  any  other  Establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom — and  in  our 
opinion  by  no  means  so  good,  or  so  well  calculated  to  assure  a  good  display.  Other  Horticultu  ■ 
ral  Societies  award  Prizes  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  fruit  of  any  particular  kind,  such 
as  for  best  grapes,  second  best,  &c.  and  so  on  with  all  other  sorts ;  as  it  is  not  for  the  value  ot  the 
Prizes  tliat  persons  are  anxious  to  obtain  them,  but  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  Prize 
awarded,  be  it  ever  so  trilling.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  London  Horticultural  Society — 
their  medals  are  given  for  the  best  exhibition  of  various  fruits,  thereby  giving  those  persons 
v.'ho  possess  extensive  gardens,  undue  advantage  over  the  others  who  cultivate  to  a  more  limited 
extent ;  and  instead  of  giving  so  many  medals  to  provincial  Horticultural  Societies,  w^e  think  it 
would  he  much  better  to  award  more  at  their  own  exhibition,  and  by  that  means  cause  a  greater 
competition.  The  general  Exhibition  of  Fruit  was  not  so  good,  as  on  former  occasions,  and  we 
have  seen  much  finer  at  the  provincial  Mee  tings.  A  great  part  of  the  fruit  was  of  cour.se  sold, 
among  which  we  observed  some  excellent  Melons,  Grapes,  Pines,  Cherries,  &c.  We  much 
object  to  the  manner  in  vdiich  fruit  for  E.xhibitions  of  this  kind  are  generally  arranged;  in¬ 
stead  of  naming  all  kinds  together,  os  is  always  the  ca.se,  we  would,  while  the  Exhibition  lasted, 
have  all  the  different  fruits  placed  according  to  their  sorts,  and  a  comparison  of  their  merit* 
w'ould  then  be  much  easier  understood,  and  in  our  opinion  have  a  far  better  appearance. 

Almost  every  dish  of  fruit  was  placed  upon  the  tjble  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  himself, 
and  his  excellent  arrangement,  made  them  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  half-past  three  o’clock,  the  refreshment  tents  were  thrown  open,  and  the  rush  to  the  tables 
was  trcmeiulous,  many  were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  more,  before  they  cou!d  get  near  for  the 
jmrpose  of  refreshment.  The  tables  devoted  to  Fruit,  were  first  exhibited  to  the  compniny,  but 
were  closed  during  the  time  of  refreshment :  at  half-past  four,  the  gates  leading  to  the  fruit 
tents  were  opened,  and  the  instantaneous  advance  of  the  company,  beggars  all  description,  and 
although  the  , tables  were  laden  with  fruit,  in  five  minutes  time  not  a  vestige  of  it,  except 
Strawberries,  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  are  quite  convinced  tliere  were  more  than  2000  indivi¬ 
duals  who  never  tasted  an  atom  pf  any  fruit  except  Strawberries.  The  general  management  of 
the  Fete,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  affair,  was  very  well  arranged.  We  shall  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  more  at  length  on  this  subject  in  a  future  number,  in  which  we  shall  discuss  the 
various  opinions  giveu,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Society  having  an  exhibition  of  the  kind 
at  all. 

The  paper  announcing  the  Medals  awarded  on  this  occasion,  was  as  under: — 

“We,  the  Judges  appointed  to  award  the  Medals,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit,  in  the  Hor- 
“ticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  June  the  22ncl,  1831;  award  them  as  follows;— 

lauge  silver  medals. 

“Mr.  Wilaiam  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arund.el  Castle, 
“for  a  collection  of  Pines,  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,' and  Nectarines. 

“  Mr.  W.  Doley,  Gardener  to  Josiah  John  Guest,  Esq  for  Queen  Pines.” 

BANKSIAN  .medals. 

“Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devomshire,  Cbatsworth, 
“  Derbyshire ;  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  and  Cherries. 

“  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Worksop 
“Manor,  Notts.;  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 

“  Mr.  S.  Bennett  ;  for  a  Providence  Pine.’’ 

“Mr.  John  Bower,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Selsey,  West-Dean 
“  House ;  for  Nectarines  and  Grapes.” 

signed,  “  Hugh  Ron.alds. 

“Joseph  Wells. 

“WlLLI.MVI  GBEENSHIELDS.” 

At  a  recent  IMeeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  paper  was  read,  entitled,  “An  account  of 
the  different  modes  of  keeping  fruit,  which  have  been  tried  at  the  Society’s  garden,  for  the 
season,  1831,”  The  statement  was  drawn  up  at  the  garden,  and  enumerated  eight  different 
modes;  the  three  best  and  most  practicable  of  w'hich  were,  the  covering  of  the  fruit  in  pure 
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and  perfectly  dry  sand,  dry  fern,  or  in  a  deal  box  buried  in  the  earth.  By  any  of  the.se  modes 
it  mijjbt  be  preserved,  free  from  shrivelling  and  any  disa^reaable  flavour;  in  all,  it  must  be 
deposited  in  a  cold  situation.  By  the  other  five  modes,  although  the  fruit  was  preserved  in  a 
pretty  sound  state,  a  musty  flavour  was  fouud  to  be 'communicated;  this  was  especially  the 
case  where  oat-chafl:' was  the  medium. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  First  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  was  held  at  Cowdon’s  Public  Rooms,  in 
Exeter,  on  Thursday,  April  26th.  The  disjilay  of  flowers  and  early  vegetables  was  very 
sjilendid,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  different  gardeners.  The  plan  of  awarding  prizes  to 
cottagers  has  already  been  productive  of  great  good,  as  was  shewn  in  the  specimens  from  that 
class  of  jiersons,  produced  on  this  occasion,  and  will,  doubtless,  lead  the  Society  still  further, 
to  see  how  mucli  good  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  consequently  to  society  at  large,  they  may 
be  the  hap]iy  instruments  in  effecting  by  perseverance.  Forty  new  Subscribers  were  reported 
by  the  Chairman. — Exeter  Paper. 

DISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Society  has  lately  been  established  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk;  it  held  its  First  Meeting,  on 
Thursday,  April  19th.  This  Society  has  received  very  general  and  warm  support  from  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood;  130  families  naving  become  Subscribers. 

7'he  Second  E.xhibition  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  9th.  The  display  of 
flowers  was  excellent ;  and  the  vegetables,  both  in  variety  and  quality,  rivalled  those  which 
graced  the  tables  of  the  Norwich  Society. — Those  sent  by  the  cottagers  were  particularly 
worthy  the  highest  encomiums.  The  specimens  of  Strawberry  were  splendid,  and  here  again 
the  cottagers  bore  off  the  palms  from  the  more  wealthy  Subscribers,  both  in  point  of  flavour  and 
size.  Among  the  very  many  objects  worthy  of  peculiar  notice, and  a  source  of  great  attraction, 
was  a  selection  of  40  choice  Pelargoniums,  from  the  greenhouse  of  T.  L.  Taylor,  Fsq.  of  Diss; 
some  splendid  Ranunculu.ses,  and  a  magnificent  bouquet,  with  some  Grapes  and  Strawberries, 
from  G,  St.  Vincent  Wilson,  Esq.  of  lledgrove ;  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  PotatoeSj  and  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers,  were  sent  by  T.  Havers,  Esq.  of  Tlielton ;  and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Scole,  also 
contributed  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers.  A  Cucumber,  called  the  “Serene,”  measuring  20 
inches,  and  weighing  2  fb.  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lombe  Taylor;  and  Lord  Bayning  displayed 
a  very  fine  dish  of  Strawberries.  A  number  of  prizes  were  awarded. 

Every  succeeding  Meeting  of  the  Societies  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  afford  additional  proof  of  the  increased  and  increasing 
stimulus  the  Horticulture  of  Norfolk,  is  deriving  from  a  proper,  well-directed,  and  spirited 
support.  But  a  few  short  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  seeds  of  these  Societies  were  sown, — 
no  sooner  sown,  than  they  took  root, — no  sooner  taken  root,  than  they  flourished,  and  bore  with 
file  most  luxuriant  abundance.  The  soil  and  seed  were  good, — the  cultivation  has  been  judi¬ 
cious  and  nutritive;  and  the  fruit  has  been  proportionally  increased. — Country  Times. 

DORSET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  First  or  Sjiring  Meeting,  at  the  County-Hall,  Dorchester-,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  25th  ;  when  there  was  exhibited  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  Hortieultural  produce, 
at  tlris  early  -eason. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  George  THCRTELL  has  exhibited  a  bed  of  Tulips  this  season,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  most  of  the  lovers  of  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  300  .specimens  were  col¬ 
lected  in  one  parterre,  and  for  symmetry  of  shape,  and  brilliancy  of  colour,’have  .scarcely  if  ever 
been  equalled;  he  also  had  an  abundance  of  Strawberries,  of  good  size  and  rich  flavour,  IMuslr- 
rooms,  and  very  fine  Cucumbers. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  was  on  Wednesday,  May  25th;  the  tables  were  richly  and 
luxuriantly  filled  with  flowers,  the  Geraniums  w-ere  in  vast  abundance  and  beauty  ;  there  were 
many  specimens  of  the  Cactus,  one  of  them,  the  speciosissima.  There  was  also  a  table  covered 
with  Tulips,  which  were  remarkably  fine,  but  these  wanted  some  of  the  b  'auty  of  Mr.  'I'liur- 
tell’s  collection.  The  vegetables  were  as  fine  and  various  as  the  season  would  allow;  one 
very  curious  tiling  was  a  singular  substance  resembling  hlanc  mange,  formed  from  sea¬ 
weed,  and  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  If  there  W'as  any  deficiency,  it  was  in  the  fruit,  for 
which,  the  season  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  natural  growth,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  proportional  contribution  from  the  hot-houses  in  the  county; — there  were  some  Grapes,  one 
Pine,  and  one  Melon,  and  a  few,  but  by  no  means  superior  Strawberries,  there  were  Apples,  in 
very  fair  preservation.  During  the  w'hole  time  that  the  Hall  was  open  it  was  much  thronged, 
and  is  supjiosed  to  have  always  had  as  many  as  from  one  to  two  thousand  persons  in  the  room. 
The  Society’s  dinner  was  attended  by  about  fifty  gentlemen,  and  much  interesting  conversation 
passed,  relative  to  the  science  of  gardening: — The  president,  E.  Lombe,  Esq.  made  some  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  encouragement  afforded  to  Cottage  Gardeners,  and  its  obvious  good  effects. 
Numerous  prizes  were  awarded  for  fruits,  flow-ers,  vegetables,  and  cottager’s  gardens. 

PERTHSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  First  Meeting  for  the  season,  of  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in  the 
Council-Chamber,  on  Friday,  May  13th,  when  a  very  superior  display  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  took  place. — Besides  the  fruit  offered  for  competition,  a  ba.sket  of  Strawberries  from 
Kinfauns,  and  another  from  Methven-Castle,  were  jiroduced,  both  fully  ripened  and  beautiful; 
indeed  the  exhibition  drew  forth  the  highest  approbation  from  of  the  numerous  assemblage  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  honoured  the  Meeting  with  their  presence.  It  must  be  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  practical  Members,  to  experience  the  very  liberal  support  and  patronage  which 
the  noblemen  and  gentleman  of  the  county,  their  employers,  as  well  as  many  gentlemen  iu 
Perth,  bestow  upon  the  Society.  A  number  prize.s  were  awarded. — Perth  Couriku. 
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NOTTINGHAM  FLORIST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  2-5tli,  and  from  the  favourable  weather, 
and  the  increased  diligence  of  the  flower-growers,  the  show  of  Tulips  was  superior  to  any 
hitherto  exhibited  in  this  town;  the  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with  choice  plants  from 
the  green-houses  of  Robert  Padley,  Esq.,  Thomas  Barber,  Esq.,  Thomas  Crowther,  Esq  , 
Messrs.  Needham  and  Green,  Mr.  Pearson,  &c. —  Amongst  other  curiosities,  were  two  leaves  of 
the  Musa  Rosacea^  (Rosaceous  Plantaiu-Tree)  each  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  sent  by 
W.E.  Elliott,  Esq.  A  great  number  of  prizes  were  adjudged  to  exhibitors- 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  above-named  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  in  the 
Saloon  of  the  Music-Hall,  in  Surrey-Street,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  was  attended  by  a  very 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  company.  The  show  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses  was  of 
the  most  splendid  description,  while  the  collection  of  hyacinths,  herbaceous  plants,  cut  flowers, 
&c,  was  such  as  afforded  general  satisfaction.  The  display  of  stove  and  green-house  plants  and 
fruits  was  of  tlie  most  extensive  kind,  and  afforded  a  ricli  treat  to  the  lovers  of  horticulture.  Ona 
specimen  of  fruits  richly  deserves  especial  notice,  viz.  several  pots  of  Keene’s  seedling  straw¬ 
berries,  which  was  perhaps  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this  country;  one  pot  contained  srxty-three 
rij)e  strawberries,  some  of  them  measuring  near  six  inches  in  circumference.  These  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  from  the  splendid  gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. — The  same 
individual  also  furnished  some  specimens  of  Rhubarb,  which  elicited  the  praise  of  the  visitants, 
as  also  a  choice  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants.  As  a  first  exhibition,  the  most 
sanguiue  e.xpectations  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  were  fully  realized,  if  not  surpassed; 
and  we  trust  that  in  addition  to  the  new  subscribers  (sixty  in  number,)  who  have  been  enrolled 
at  the  time  and  since  the  e.xhibition,  all  our  townsmen  who  have  a  taste  for  the  cultivation 
of  flowers,  plants,  &c.  and  who  love  to  behold  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  will  come  forward  and  lend  their  aid  to  an  institution  which  is  so  richly  deserving 
of  support,  from  the  innocency  of  its  objects  and  its  undoubted  usefulness  In  the  meantime 
the  members  are  preparing  in  due  season  for  a  second  exhibition,  when  we  hope  the  attendance 
of  visitors  will  be  greater  than  even  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  directors  are  determined  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  render  it  worthy  the  most  extensive  patronage  and  support.  The  Soci¬ 
ety  is  now  permanently  established,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom;  it  has  already  received  high  and  distinguished  patronage,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  it  was  well  merited.  A  variety  of  premiums  were  awarded. — Sheffield  Mercury. 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  took  place  at  the  Music-Hall  on  Wednesday 
May  25th,  was  visited  during  the  afternoon  by  a  large  portion  of  the  first  families  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  wlio  e.xpressed  themselves  highly  gratified.  There  was  a  rich  and  varied 
display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  stove  and  green-house  plants,  cut  flowers,  tulips,  &c.  kindly  sup- 

f  lied  from  the  gardens  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

t  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  his  wonted  liberality,  again  compli¬ 
mented  the  Society  by  contributing  fruit,  vegetables,  and  plants  for  the  exhibition  The 
subscribers,  we  are  sure,  feel  truly  grateful  to  this  distinguished  nobleman  for  the  handsome 
and  disinterested  manner  in  which  his  support  was  afforded  in  the  establishment  of  this  infant 
but  highly  useful  Society.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  added  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  by  a  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables,  plants,  &c.  We  trust  such  examples  of  liberality  will 
be  imitated  by  other  noblemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  this  Society,  which  certainly  has 
made  rapid  progress  since  its  commencement,  and  which  deserves  the  warmest  support,  will 
have  the  honour  of  their  countenance  and  support,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gentry  throughout 
the  district. — Sheffield  Coukant. 

YORKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  an  announcement,  that  the  Committee 
have  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve  this  useful  Society,  from  want  of  the  requisite  pecuniary 
encouragement. 


V- — MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR  JULY. 

The  Conductors  intend  to  give  a  Gardening  Calendar  for  the  Month,  in  every  number ;  not 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Work,  with  directions  for  digging,  weeding  walks,  &c., 
but  to  state  what  operations  are  necessary,  and  can  most  successfully  be  perforrried,  either  in 
sowing  of  crops,  or  propagating  and  managing  of  plants,  and  likewise  to  give  some  instructions, 
where  it  is  found  necessary,  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  them.  Where  articles  have  been  pub. 
lished  upon  anything  coming  under  notice  in  the  Calendar  for  the  month,  reference  will  be 
made  to  them,  so  that  the  operations  and  detailed  statements  of  practical  men  may  be  readily 
consulted. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Budding, — Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  may  now  be  budded. 

Thinning  Fruit. — In  the  thinning  of  Fruit,  no  more  should  be  left  upon  a  tree,  than  what  will 
be  able  to  swell  the  full  size;  it  is  far  preferable  to  allowing  a  great  number  to  remain,  and 
such  consequently  being  of  a  diminished  size  and  flavour. 
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IFall  ami  fnpalier  Frnit  Trees  — The  shortenin'?  of  the  young  shoots  of  wall  and  espalier  Fruit 
'Frees,  should  now  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  it  the  shoots  are  permitted  to  grow  many 
inches  without  shortening,  they  rob  the  buds  which  should  be.  the  productive  ones  for  the 
following  year;  but  if  attention  be  paid  to  shortening,  as  often  as  possible,  it  very  materially 
contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  the  buds,  and  it  also  enables  the  jireserit  crop  of  fruit,  to 
swell  finer. 

Mildew. — Where  Peach  ami  INectarine  trees  are  afifected  with  Mildew,  on  its  earliest  appear¬ 
ance,  the  trees  should  be  sprinkled  over  with  common  sulphur,  haring  been  previously 
washed  with  soaji  suds. 

Melons  and  Cucumhers. — Plants  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  raised  from  cuttings,  may  now  be 
planted  upon  hot-beds;  and  if  properly  treated,  by  frequent  stopping  of  the  shoots,  will 
bear  abundantly  from  the  early  part  of  September. 

Strawberries. — Pot  Strawberries  for  Forcing,  if  not  done  before. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mushrooms. — Mushroom-Beds  now  made,  come  into  use  from  the  end  of  August. 

Endive. — Early-sown  Endive  now  planted  off,  will  be  fit  for  use  from  the  end  of  September. 
Sow  more  seed,  about  the  first  and  second  weeks,  for  late  crops 

Chervil. — Chervil  now  sown,  is  useful  during  the  autumn. 

Celery. — Celery  for  winter  use  may  now  be  planted  off  in  rows ;  and  if  thuro  is  any  danger  or 
the  plants  running,  taldng  np  and  re-planting  them  once  or  twice,  checks  that  tendency. — 
Also,  earth-np  that  which  was  planted  in  May  and  June. 

Cauliflowers. — Cauliflowers,  planted  now,  come  in  from  the  end  of  September:  and  seed  may 
be  sown,  for  a  late  crop,  to  come  in  from  November,  if  the  weather  permit. 

Leeks. — Leeks  should  now  he  transplanted  in  rich  soil,  six  inches  apart. 

Lettuces. — Lettuces  sov/n  this  month,  come  into  use  from  the  end  of  September. 

/irocoh’es.-— Brocolies  of  all  sorts  may  still  be  planted  off  for  winter;  and  more  seed  sown  in  the 
first  week,  for  late  spring  use. 

Cahhage. — Cabbage  seed  for  an  early  crop  to  cut  in  spring  as  Coleworts,  should  be  sown  about 
tlie  first,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  by  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  .Advantage  must  be  taken  in  dripping  w'eather,  still  to  continue  planting-out  Savoys 
and  Cabbage. 

Spinach. — Sow  Round  Spinach  about  eveiy  fortnight;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  week,  sow 
Prickly,  to  stand  for  winter ;  Imt  the  principal  sowing  must  be  reserved  for  next  month. 

Kidney-Beans. — Kidney-Beaus  ought  to  be  put  in,  about  the  1st  and  10th,  for  the  last  crops. 

Radishes. — Short-Top  Radish  should  be  sown  every  ten  days;  and  Turnip-Rooted  about  two 
or  tlu-ee  times  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Afustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  about  once  a  month. 

Onions. —  When  Onions  are  requ.ired  for  a  regular  supply,  there  may  be  a  few  sown  about  twice 
during  the  month.  Onions  should  now  be  taken  uj>,  if  ready. 

Cardoons. — If  Cardoons  were  not  planfed-out  last  month,  it  should  now  be  done  without  delay 

Peas. — Peas  for  late  crops,  must  be  sown  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month;  Chari¬ 
ton,  Hotspur,  or  Frame,  answer  by  far  the  best,  at  this  time  of  tlie  year. 

JBeans. — A  few  Mazagan  or  I,ong-Pod  Beans,  may  he  put  in  about  the  1st  and  lOth. 

Garlic  and  Shallots. — Garlic  and  Shallots,  will  in  general,  be  ready  to  take  up,  which  should 
he  done  in  dr}'^  weather. 

Herbs. — Herbs  will  mostly  lie  ready  to  cut  for  drying.  Be  careful  to  select  fine  weather  for  the 
purpose.  Slips  of  the  various  kinds  may  now  be  planted  in  shady  situations. 

FLOM'ER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnations . — Carnations  may  row  be  layed;  or  cuttings  taken  off  horizontally,  cut  clo.ie  under 
a  joint,  and  planted  under  a  hand-glass  or  frame. 

Rose  7'rees. — This  is  the  be.st  season  for  budding  Roses  of  any  kind,  except  the  China  Rose  and 
its  varieties. 

Mignonette. — Alignonette  sown  now,  flowers  from  the  end  of  September. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  now  planted,  will  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  September. 

Kiolcts. — This  is  the  best  time  for  increasing  patches  of  Violets,  as  the  shoots  are  now  generally 
striking  full  of  roots. 

Biennials. — Biennial  Flower  Seeds,  as  Sweet-IVilliams,  &c.  may  still  be  sown ;  such  as  were 
sown  early,  and  are  strong  enough  for  planting  out,  should  be  done  so,  to  have  tlie  jilants 
bushy. 

Annuals. — Late  sown  Tender  Annuals,  now  planted,  will  bloom  early  in  September.  Hardy 
Annuals,  now  sown  come  into  bloom,  from  the  end  of  September. 

Dahlias. — Dahlia  cutt  ings  taken  off  close  to  the  parent  liranches,  inserted  into  .sandy  loam,  and 
placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  will  readily  strike,  and  form  good  strong  roots,  calculated  to  be 
kept  firm  tlirongh  the  following  winter.  AVhen  the  cuttings  have  pushed,  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  open  air,  and  finally  place  them  in  a  sheltered  sunny  situation. 

Rose- Acacia.— The  shoots  of  the  Rose.Acacia,  now  shortened,  wiil  push  anew,  and  proilure 
abundance  of  bloom  in  autumn. 


Cm.  .Icwitt,  Printer,  Dufiieid,  ne.nr  Derby. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Account  of  a  successful  Method  of  Cult ivatlny 
the  White  Tokay  Grape.  By  Mr.  Charles  Parkin, 
Gardener  to  Viscount  Galway,  Serlby-Hall,  Notts. 

Gen’tlemkx, 

A  VERY  great  dissimilarity  in  the  size  of  the  berries  of  the 
White  Tokay  Grape,  is  generally  obsen^able  upon  the  same  bunch  of 
fruit,  some  being  two  or  three  inches  in  circumference,  whilst  others 
are  no  larger  than  peas ;  this  is  accounted  for,  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  defective  or  an  omitted  impregnation  of  the  blossoms. 

The  following  method  of  treatment,  with  this  Grape,  has  uniformly 
been  so  successful  with  me,  that  each  berry  is  alike  a  desirable  size, 
and  even  much  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere  under  a  different 
mode  of  treatment ;  and  the  difference  is  so  apparent,  that  all  gardeners 
who  have  seen  them,  have  spoken  of  them  in  terms  of  praise,  whilst  the 
greater  part  have  become  converts  to  the  mode  of  culture  I  practise. 

When  the  bunches  of  fruit  have  expanded,  and  before  the  blossoms 
are  opened,  I  have  them  carefully  thinned-out.  Where  the  blossoms 
are  thickly  set  on  the  bunches,  I  thin  them  out  so  freely  as  to  have 
only  about  every  sixth  or  eighth  blossom.  If  the  blossoms  are  rather 
straggling,  I  proportionally  thin  them  out;  performing  it,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  space  for  the  beri'ies  to  swell  to  three  inches  or  more 
in  circumference.  After  the  operation  has  been  once  attended  to,  it  is 
easily  discovered  on  what  scale  it  is  required  to  thin. 

The  benefit  of  this  early  thinning-out  of  the  un-expanded  blossom,  is, 
that  those  remaining,  are  considerably  strengthened  by  it.  The  pollen 
becomes  more  perfect,  and  the  stamens  more  erect,  and  thus  a  certain 
fecundation  is  effected.  Also,  by  this  early  removal  of  a  greater  part 
of  the  blossoms,  those  remaining  receive  a  proportionate  degree  of 
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support  from  the  Vine;  and  the  result  is,  as  I  have  l)efore  stated,  a 
much  increased  size  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  general  remark,  that  in  order  to  have  the  Tokay  Grape  to 
set  well,  a  much  greater  degi’ee  of  heat  is  required  than  with  any  other 
kind: — under  a  different  mode  of  treatment  from  mine  it  may  he  ne- 
cessary,  but  in  my  method  of  culture  it  is  not  requisite;  70  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  being  the  highest  heat  I  allow  the  house  to  arrive  at. 

The  pruning  of  the  Vine,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  is  after  the 
same  mode  of  treatment  I  practise  with  any  other  sort  of  Grape. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  &c.,  &c. 

May  26th,  1831.  Charles  Parkin. 


Article  II. — On  a  Successful  Method  of  Blooming  the 
Triverania  Coccinea.  (Cyrilla  Pulchella)  By  an  Ama¬ 
teur. 

Gentlemen, 

This  most  charming  plant  having  never  failed  with  me  of 
annually  blooming  a  profusion  of  large  petalled  brilliant  flowers, 
whilst  those  cultivated  by  my  neighbours,  though  growing  freely,  seldom 
bloom,  and  even  then  very  meagre,  I  judge  that  my  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  has  something  in  it  of  merit,  and  deserving  a  trial ;  and  through 
the  medium  of  your  new  publication,  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  convey¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  treatment  to  those  who  are,  'with  myself,  admirers  of 
the  plant  in  question. 

The  mode  of  freatment  I  pursue  is,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  done 
blooming  I  begin  to  be  sparing  of  watering,  gi'adually  lessening  the 
quantit)%  so  that  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  at  the  utmost,  I  desist  en¬ 
tirely.  The  pots  of  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  part  of 
a  gi'een-hoiise  or  back  shade,  where  the  frost  will  not  touch  them.  I 
allow  them  to  remain  there  till  the  end  of  March ;  I  then  cut  off  the 
the  tops  and  turn  out  each  pot  of  roots,  these  I  very  carefully  divide 
with  a  sharp  knife  into  four  portions,  keeping  each  part  as  entire  as 
possible.  The  size  of  the  pots  I  use  are  24s. 

The  retaining  of  these  portions  of  roots  entire  is  quite  indispensible, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  flowering  the  plants ;  I  have  tried  them  several 
times  when  the  roots  have  been  separated,  but  never  could  flowTrthem, 
w'hilst  on  the  other  hand  I  never  failed ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
failures  in  those  I  have  seen  at  other  places,  have  been  either  through 
separating  the  roots,  or  by  keeping  the  whole  pot  of  roots  entire  and 
re-potting  without  any  dividing  of  the  ball, — in  both  cases  there  w^as 
%e  same  OAnl.  The  soil  T  use  is  a  rich  sandy  one. 
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In  potting  the  roots,  I  place  them  in  the  pots  so  that  they  are  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  After  potting  them,  I  place  them  in  a  hot-bed 
frame,  which  is  not  in  a  powerful  heat. 

When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  I  remove  them  into  a 
vinery.  I  give  a  regular  supply  of  water,  so  that  they  are  not  suffered 
to  wither.  The  beauty  of  the  plants  so  treated,  more  than  compensates 
for  the  attention  paid. 

I  am,  &c., 

May  27th,  1831.  An  Amateur. 


Article  III. — On  the  Evil  Effects  of  Metallic  Hot-Houses 
on  Vegetation.  By  Mr.  Murtrie,  Gardener  to 
Viscount  Anson,  Shugborough-Hall,  Staffordshire. 


Gentlemen, 

From  the  conversation  w'e  had,  respecting  Metallic  Hot¬ 
houses,  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Shughorough, 
and  as  you  are  desirous  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question,  relative  to  so 
important  a  topic,  I  beg  to  send  you  the  inclosed  paper  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  a  copy  of  which,  was  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
more  than  three  years  since,  but  never  appeared  in  their  Transactions. 
I  have  not  changed  my  opinion,  having  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
do  so,  nor  do  I  think  it  probable  T  ever  shall. 

Shughorough,  June  \Qth,  1831.  ^  M. 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Sir, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  the  following  remarks  upon  Metallic  Hot¬ 
houses,  will  be  admissible  in  your  valuable  publication ;  being’conscious 
however,  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
something  to  be  said  upon  it  immediately,  I  leave  it  for  you  to  determine 
whether  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  your  Transactions,  to  give  it  inser¬ 
tion  or  not. 

The  mania  for  Metallic  Hot-houses,  seems  to  be  spreading  very  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  observing  that  it  has  found  advocates  in  some  late  publications, 
I  think  that  such  unreserved  praise  as  it  meets  with  there,  from  those 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  from  experience,  is  only  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public. 

If  the  practice  of  fourteen  years,  in  Hot-houses  of  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  Pine-pits  of  the  same,  may  entitle  me  to  give  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  them,  I  would  recommend  those  who  intend 
erecting  such,  to  pause,  and  enquire  whether  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
has  any  other  quality  to  recommend  it,  than  merely  the  light  and  elegant 
appearance  it  presents  to  the  eye. 


H  2 
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It  is  affirmed  that  the  extra  expense  of  Metallic  Hot-houses  is  trifling, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  deny  ;  there  were  two  Hot-houses  erected  lately  in 
this  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  Bart.  Tixall 
Hall;  the  one  of  metal,  the  other  wood,  in  the  usual  way,  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions,  the  latter  rather  the  largest. — I  am  authorized  to  state  that 
the  expense  of  the  metal  house,  amounted  to  double  that  of  the  wood 
one.  This  extra  expense  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  trifling.  About 
ten  years  ago,  there  were  two  pine-pits  built  in  Shugborough  Gardens, 
the  rafters,  and  all  but  the  frame  of  the  sashes  of  metal,  the  price  of 
which  was  4s.6d.  per  superficial  foot;  and  I  am  enabled  to  state,  that  if 
the  work  had  been  of  wood,  it  would  have  been  done  for  2s.  per  foot — 
so  much  for  the  trifling  extra  expense  of  metallic  structures.  I  next 
proceed  to  my  experience  of  the  durability  and  utility  of  the  system  in 
the  forcing  department. — With  regard  to  the  durability  of  it,  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  following  communication  may  not  be  considered  as  deci¬ 
sive  in  that  respect,  as  the  Houses  were  not  entirely  of  metal,  as  is  the 
present  system,  the  bars  of  the  sashes  only  being  of  that  material ;  how¬ 
ever  the  builder  did  not  fail  to  represent  at  the  time,  that  it  would  be 
little  short  of  everlasting. 

There  wei*e  three  pine  stoves,  two  peach,  and  two  fig-hoUses,  erected 
here  about  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  bars  of  the  sashes  being  of  metal. 
The  two  peach-houses  lasted  only  sixteen  years,  two  of  the  pine-stoves 
eighteen,  when  it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  sashes,  (the  metal-work  having  given  way,)  to  have  them  replaced 
with  wooden  ones.  The  remaining  stove  and  fig-houses  are  still  in  use, 
but  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  they  will  not  last  above  four  or  five 
years  longer,  at  the  utmost.  With  regard  to  utility,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  no  improvement.  Although  the  Hot-houses  under  my 
charge  were  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  excessive  heat  which  entire 
metal  Houses  are  so  subject  to,  yet  in  very  hot  summers  I  have  found  consi¬ 
derable  inconvenience  therefrom.  Where  the  rafters  and  all  are  of  metal, 
let  not  the  foliage  come  in  contact  with  them,  if  it  does,  it  will  inevitably 
be  scorched,  which  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  fruit.  In  the  summer  of 
1818,  which  was  very  warm,  my  pine  plants  in  the  pits  suffered  consi¬ 
derably,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  excessive  heat 
in  those  smaller  compartments,  it  changed  the  colour  of  the  leaves  to  a 
sickly  yellow  hue,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  swelling  of  the  fruit 
was  considerably  deteriorated  in  consequence.  The  only  means  I  had  of 
preventing  such  baneful  effects  in  future,  was  by  shading  the  pits,  and 
keeping  the  interior  flooded  with  water.  If  the  metal  in  summer  attracts 
the  heat  to  so  hurtful  a  degree,  it  is  equally  attractive  of  frost  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  at  all  calculated  for  early  forcing. 

I  hope  you  will  not  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  imagine  the  opposition  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  make  to  this  modern  invention,  is  the  effect  of  any 
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other  motive,  than  a  mature  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  it.  No  man 
in  the  profession  would  more  gladly  hail  any  approach  to  improvement 
than  I  w  ould ;  but  when  I  consider  its  great  expense,  together  with  its 
inconveniences  and  injurious  effects,  I  am  forced  to  declare,  that  it  is  an 
obstruction  rather  than  an  improvement  to  that  most  important  branch 
of  Horticulture- — the  forcing  department.  I  have  consulted  most  of  the 
gardeners  within  my  reach,  having  Metallic  Houses,  who  are  all  of  my 
opinion.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised  that  no  article  has  yet  appeared  from 
any  of  them,  condemning  the  system ;  and  can  only  account  for  heitr 
silence  by  inferring,  that  they,  perhaps,  having  been  smitten  by  the  the¬ 
ory,  (as  I  confess  I  was  myself,)  are  unwilling  to  condemn  what  they 
had  advised  their  employers  to  adopt.  At  the  same  time  that  I  deny  its 
practical  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  wood-constructed  House,  I 
am  not  insensible  to  its  only  merit — its  light  and  elegant  appearance ; 
and  would  strongly  recommend  its  adoption  in  large  green-houses,  and 
high-roofed  conservatories,  where  ornament  is  more  consulted.  To  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  Metallic  Hot-houses  in  a  few  words  ; — were  1  sure  of 
remaining  permanently  as  gardener  to  Lord  Anson,  and  had  the  offer  of 
having  a  Metal  Hot-house  made,  (supposing  another  was  necessary,) 
I  would  rather  erect  a  wooden  one  at  my  own  expense;  so  firmly 
am  I  of  opinion,  that  the  latter  answers  every  purpose  in  the  forcing 
department,  with  better  effect  than  the  former,  even  upon  the  most 
improved  plan. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Shugborough  Gardens,  >  Your  most  obedt.  &c., 

jFe6.  1827.  ^  Wm.  M^  Murtrie. 

P.S.  The  above  is  a  copy  from  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Joseph  Sabine. 

Esq.  Secretary  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

W.  M*'  M, 

Note. — Many  of  our  Friends,  we  trust,  will  come  forward  on  both  sides  the 
question :  in  our  September  Number  we  hope  to  have  a  paper  on  the  subject,  from 
an  old  experienced  Practical  Gardener. 

Conductors. 


Article  IV. — Account  of  a  large  Brussels  Apricot  Tree. 
By  Mr.  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex. 

Gentlemen, 

I  BEG  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  magnificent  Brussels  Apri¬ 
cot  tree,  growing  in  this  garden. 

It  was  planted  in  February  1772,  where  it  stands,  and  for  two  years 
did  not  grow  above  six  inches;  it  is  trained  against  a  south  aspect  flint 
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wall,  and  completely  covers  forty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  high; 
the  stem,  a  foot  from  the  surface,  measures  three  feet  three  inches,  it 
there  divides  into  three  leading  branches.  It  is  in  the  greatest  health  and 
vigour,  and  is  completely  covered  with  bearing  wood,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  from  one  extremity  to  the  other;  although  growing  in  about 
equal  mixtures  of  black  earth,  clay,  and  small  chalk,  it  has  not  failed  of 
bearing  an  excellent  crop  for  a  great  many  years. 

I  last  year  gathered  1800  very  fine  ripe  fruit  from  it,  besides  gathering 
for  tarts  and  thinning  out  5376,  making  the  total  number  of  fruit  set  on 
it  in  one  year  7176,  or  598  doz.  That  number  1  counted  myself,  for  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact  number. 

On  the  same  wall,  in  the  same  soil,  and  on  the  same  sort  of  stocks,  are 
three  Moorpark  trees,  which  die  off  less  or  more,  every  year,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree  quite  healthy,  except  the  part  which  dies  off 
Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers  account  for  it  ? — Is  it  because  the  Moor¬ 
park  is  of  quicker  growth,  and  requires  more  nourishment  than  the  Brus¬ 
sels?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  sort  of  stock  for  working  the  Moor-park  on  ? 

If  you  think  the  above  worth  inserting  in  the  pages  of  your  Register, 
I  shall  feel  happy  in  being  nunibered  amongst  your  correspondents.  1 
should  not  have  sent  you  an  account  of  this  tree,  if  it  had  not  appeared 
in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  Vol.  V.  page  587,  incorrectly  ;  and  consi¬ 
dering  that  a  tree  of  such  magnitude  ought  to  appear  what  it  really  is. 

Wishing  your  new  Register  every  success, 

I  am  Gentlemen,  &c,  &c. 

Arundel  Castle  Gardens,}  Wm  Deas, 

June  2nd,  1831.  § 


Article  V. — Hints  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultiirol 
Register,  By  A.  J. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  accidentally  just  seen  one  of  your  Prospectuses,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction,  that  a  Work  such  as  you 
promise,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet 
with  all  that  encouragement  and  support,  which,  if  it  fulfil  the  promises 
*  held  out  in  your  announcement,  it  will  so  abundantly  merit. 

J’erhaps,  Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  this 
letter,  particularly  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate,  but  I  hope 
you  will  accept  as  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success ;  and  also,  that  you  will,  (if  they  seem  worth  it,)  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  few  following  hints. 

Your  book,  Gentlemen,  I  should  consider,  is  not  likely  to  be  confined 
to  Practical  Gardening,  for  I  anticipate  a  much  more  extended  circula- 
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tion.  I  expect  to  see  it  the  monthly  companion  of  our  artizans,  and  to 
hear  Us  pages  read  over  carefully,  and  its  contents  examined  in  most  of 
the  little  smmner-honses  on  Mapperley-Hills,  or  the  sides  of  our  ancient 
forest,  for  we  are  here  Horticulturists  and  Floriculturists  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent:  and  our  Frame-v/ork-knitters  and  Twist-hands,  when  they  have 
completed  the  labours  of  the  day,  adjourn  to  their  hundred  yards  of  land 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  to  superintend  the  blowing  of  an  auricula  or 
a  tulip,  to  mark  the  first  folding  of  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  or  the  gra¬ 
dual  growth  of  a  favourite  cucumber  ;  each  vying  with  his  neighbour  in 
producing  the  best  or  largest  specimen.  Of  the  latter  plant,  the  cucum¬ 
ber,  I  will  just  mention,  that  the  soil  here  is  remarkable  for  producing 
the  most  prolific  crops  in  the  open  ground,  and  also,  tliat  we  are  full  as 
much  noted  for  our  early  radishes,  having  them  in  the  market  long 
before  our  neighbours  at  Derby  have  any  ready  to  draw.  Perhaps  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  soil  and  climate,  may  at  some  future  time 
be  a  welcome  communication  to  your  Magazine,  at  present  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  hints  I  mentioned. 

First, — ^Wouldit  not  be  well  in  your  Work,  to  give  every  month  some 
general  directions  for  what  should  be  done  in  a  small  garden,  the  ensuing 
month — that  is,  in  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  which  the  number 
appears  ^  not  in  the  long,  dry,  dog-trot  manner  of  our  present  books  on 
Gardening,  which  are  calculated  for  every  year,  but  in  a  way  most  con¬ 
genial  to  the  season,  and  the  weather  of  the  preceding  month ;  as  for 
instance,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  gardens  in  this  present 
month  of  June,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  towards  the  latter  end,  to 
point  out  what  could  most  profitably  be  done  in  July.  This  would  be  a 
new  feature,  and  I  think  a  useful  and  interesting  one ;  and  if  well  ma¬ 
naged,  (of  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt)  would  tend  greatly  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  your  Work. 

Second, — It  would  be  well  from  time  to  time,  to  give  a  few  directions 
for  the  laying  out  of  a  small  tradesman’s  garden,  and  for  stocking  it  with 
such  things  as  will  not  only  be  profitable  and  useful,  but  ornamental  also ; 
not  that  I  anticipate  much  profit  beyond  the  preservation  of  health  in 
the  cultivation  of  any  garden  on  a  small  scale,  on  the  contrary,  I  care 
not  if  every  cabbage  or  cauliflower  costs  treble  the  price  it  might 
be  bought  for  in  the  market,  but  I  build  on  a  much  greater  charm, 
that  of  saying,  while  we  hand  it  to  our  friends  at  a  Sunday’s  dinner, 
“  This  is  my  own  growing,”  and  consequently  every  one  will  agree 
that  it  is  much  better  than  any  that  could  be  bought  in  the  market.  To 
assist  the  poor  slockinger  in  this  kind  of  culture,  will  be  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  him,  for  which  he  will  feel  grateful,  and  like  all  other 
benefits,  its  blessings  will  fall  also  upon  yourselves. 

I  think  your  Prospectus  does  not  mention  except  cursorily,  any-thing 
of  Landscape  Gardening.  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  not  be  lost  sight 
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of;  for  if  there  be  any  one  branch  of  Horticulture  which  in  thi.>  re¬ 
forming  age  stands  in  need  of  Radicjal  Reform,  it  is  that  of  Landscape 
Gardening.  Another  time,  if  this  be  approved  of,  I  may  point  out  a 
few  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  glaring  faults,  and  leave  you  and  your 
correspondents  to  suggest  a  remedy. 


Nottingham,  June  i 
9th,  1831.  S 


I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  J. 


Article  VI. — Floriculture. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Auricula.  By  Mr.  John  Retell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near 
Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  long  considered  the  Auricula  to  be  one  of  our  greatest 
ornaments  in  the  spring,  and  as  much  deserving  of  care  and  attention  as 
any  plant  we  possess;  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  colours  have  often 
brought  to  my  recollection  those  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson,  where  he 
says, 

- “Who  can  paiut 

“  Like  Nature?  Can  imagination  boast, 

“  Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers? 

“  Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 

“  And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
“  In  every  bud  that  blows.”  Thomson's  Seasons. 

In  order  to  bring  this  plant  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  I  have  found 
it  necessary,  that  it  be  grown  in  an  airy  situation,  and  well  sheltered 
from  heavy  and  continued  rains.  I  know  many  are  in  the  habit  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  after  the  blooming  season,  (that  is,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
end  of  November,)  to  stand  exposed  to  all  the  rain  that  falls,  but  this 
method  I  by  no  means  approve  of,  as  by  such  exposure  the  wet  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  of  course,  rots  them,  and  thereby,  as 
I  myself  have  witnessed,  the  whole  stock  perishes. 

The  plan  I  w'ould  recommend  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  blooming  season 
is  over,  the  plants  be  set  in  a  shady  situation  and  protected  from  the  rain, 
watering  them  round  the  edges  of  the  pots  as  you  may  see  occasion :  also 
that  the  offsets  which  are  rooted  be  taken  off  and  potted  in  the  same 
compost  as  the  parent  plants,  giving  them  the  same  treatment.  The 
soil  I  have  found  them  to  thrive  best  in  is  composed  of 

Two  barrowfulls  of  fresh  yellow'-loam, 


One - 

- of  old  ants’-nests, 

One  - 

- of  rotten  horse-dung’, 

One  - 

- of  river-sand. 

mixed  well  together,  and  not  used  until  at  least  two  years  old. 

About  the  end  of  May,  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  the  above  com- 
yjost,  the  old  soil  should  never  be  completely  shaken  from  the  roots 
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unless  they  are  decayed;  when  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
decayed  part,  which  when  you  have  done,  break  it  off,  for  I  have  always 
found  the  blade  of  a  knife  very  injurious,  so  much  so,  that  I  never  saw 
one  plant  flourish  again  where  the  knife  had  been  used. 

When  you  have  ultimately  completed  potting,  look  very  minutely 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  for  a  small  caterpillar,  that  lies  concealed  in 
a  little  web,  which  you  will  find  by  two  or  three  leaves  being  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  it,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  destroyed,  will  entirely  consume  all 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Be  also  careful  at  all  times,  not  to  pull  off  any 
leaves  before  they  are  dead,  for  by  doing  so  a  wound  is  made,  into  which 
the  v/ater  finds  its  way,  and  thus  decays  the  plant :  whenever  this  decay 
is  perceived,  scratch  it  out  with  your  finger,  and  put  a  little  tallow  in  the 
place  to  keep  out  the  wet  till  it  heals. 

In  September,  they  should  be  placed  in  frames  to  stand  through  the 
winter,  giving  them  as  much  air  as  is  possible. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  February  they  must  be  top-dressed  with  the  above- 
mentioned  compost,  having  a  little  of  the  dung  of  sheep  and  fowls  added 
to  it ;  and  with  this  treatment  the  plants  will  begin  to  show  their  flower- 
buds  very  fine,  by  the  latter  end  of  the  month ;  they  must  still  have  all 
the  air  that  can  be  given  them  by  day,  but  closely  shut  down  by  night. 

About  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  when  they  begin  to 
expand  their  flowers,  they  must  be  particularly  protected  from  rains  and 
the  mid-day  sun,  which  may  be  done  by  placing  boards  about  five  inches 
square,  upon  a  stick  over  the  pips,  as  you  would  shade  a  carnation,  letting 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  remain  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 

When  the  trusses  are  formed,  if  there  are  more  buds  than  can  con¬ 
veniently  bloom,  cut  out  the  small  and  middle  ones,  only  reserving  about 
five,  and  never  more  than  ten. 

If  these  instructions  be  attended  to,  magnificent  perfect  flowers  may 
be  expected ;  if  they  are  of  a  green-edged  variety,  they  ought  to  have  a 
fine,  round,  yellow  tube,  with  a  circular,  clear,  white  eye,  the  ground 
colour  a  dark  purple,  the  edges  a  fine  green,  and  perfectly  level ;  also  as 
it  regards  the  grey  ones,  they  must  be  well  pounced  with  farina,  and  the 
white  must  be  good  and  clear. 

This  is  the  method  I  have  used,  and  though  simple,  may,  from  my 
own  experience,  be  adopted  with  success. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Pitsmoor,  >  &c.,  &c. 

June  2  i  5/,  1 8  3 1 .  f  Jo  H N  Rev E L L. 
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Article  VII. — Design  for  forming  Subscription  Gardens, 
in  the  mcinity  of  large  Commercial  Towns.  By  Joseph 
Paxton,  F.  H.‘s. 

The  numerous  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  that  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  taste  for  Horticultural  pursuits  in 
those  districts  ;  but  unfortunately,  commercial  men  are  so  situated  in  the 
centre  of  large  towns,  that  however  desirous  they  may  be  to  cultivate 
that  taste,  they  are  almost  entirely  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  nearly 
insurmountable  obstacles. — If  they  have  a  Garden  at  all,  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  in  some  nook  or  corner,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  they 
have  no  other  property  but  the  Garden  ;  and  the  person  who  is  generally 
employed  at  considerable  expense  to  manage  it,  frequently  occupies 
about  twice  as  long  in  doing  the  necessary  work,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
and  even  then,  it  is  often  kept  in  very  indifferent  order.  Indeed,  the 
proprietors  of  such  Gardens,  generally  know  little  how  they  should  be 
managed,  and  are  therefore  more  readily  imposed  upon. — But  this  is  not 
the  worst  evil  that  attends  a  Garden  so  situated ;  for,  after  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  that  has  been  sustained,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
some  depredator  steals  into  the  Garden,  and  carries  off  nearly  the  whole 
year’s  produce  in  one  night ;  this  is  so  repeatedly  done,  and  is  so  dis¬ 
couraging,  that  it  generally  prevents  such  persons  from  introducing  into 
their  Gardens  any-thing  considered  valuable,  or  that  would  furnish 
their  tables  with  little  luxuries. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  individuals,  that  this  was  the  only 
reason  why  they  were  deterred  from  having  a  Garden,  and  that  unless 
some  means  were  devised  to  prevent  the  nightly  robberies,  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  having  one  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  such  is  the  fact : — its  being  so  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  induced  to  suggest  a  plan,  v.  hich,  if  adopted,  would  entirely  prevent 
this  species  of  annoyance,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  less  expensive, 
better  managed,  and  give  far  more  security  and  satisfaction  to  persons  so 
situated,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  under  the  present  mode  of 
management.  Subjoined  is  a  plan  we  would  recommend  for  dividing 
twelve  acres  and  a  half  of  ground  into  fifty  small  Gardens,  each  Garden 
containing  one  fourth  of  an  acre.  This  space  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  vegetables  and  common  fruit,  for  most  small  families. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  Garden  of  this  kind  near 
every  large  town  in  the  kingdom :  and  such  as  Birmingham,  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  &.c.,  ought  to  have 
three  or  more  of  them,  for  the  different  classes  of  society ;  and  no  town, 
however  small,  should  be  without  one  or  more,  as  the  size  of  the  Garden 
might  entirely  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  who  wish  for  little 
Gardens.  In  most  large  towns  there  are  Gas  Companies,  Water  Com- 
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panics,  &c.,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  Garden 
Companies. 

A  good  way  to  establish  such  a  Garden,  we  conceive  would  be,  to 
have  it  consist  of  as  many  shares  as  there  would  be  divisions  in  it ; 
and  should  any  subscriber  wish  to  dispose  of  his  allotment,  he  could  rea¬ 
dily  do  so,  either  by  private  contractor  public  auction.  The  whole  Garden 
should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall,  on  which  choice  fruits  might  be  grown. 
The  cross  divisions  would  be  better  planted  with  dwarf  apples,  or  some 
other  kind  of  fruit  trees ;  they  would  form  an  excellent  hedge,  and  also 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit.  In  the  centre  of  these  Gardens 
should  be  formed,  a  Botanic  or  Flower  Garden ;  for  if  about  four  acres,  in 
addition  to  the  little  Gardens,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
most  beautiful  plants,  it  would  greatly  induce  persons  to  become  subscri¬ 
bers,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pleasure  to  walk  in  this  garden  after 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day. 

Subscribers  to  this  Botanic  Garden  mi^ht  be  admitted  who  did  not 
wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  little  Gardens;  this  would  greatly  assist  the 
funds  for  keeping  it  in  proper  order.  Schools  might  also  be  allowed 
to  walk  in  this  department  until  a  certain  hour  in  the  day,  by  paying  a 
small  yearly  contribution. 

The  expense  of  keeping  in  order  a  little  Garden  so  situated,  would  be 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  individual  possessing  it,  for  such  must 
have  the  entire  conti;jpul  of  his  own  compartment;  but  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  all  who  wished  for  information,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
first-rate  gardener  to  give  all  the  instruction  required,  as  well  as  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  the  ornamental  part,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
labourers  employed  by  the  different  subscribers  properly  attending  to  their 
duty ;  this  would  be  vejy  satisfactory  to  a  proprietor,  knowing,  that 
although  prevented  from  attending  himself,  his  Garden  would  be  as  well 
managed  as  the  best  private  Garden  in  the  kingdom. 

The  annual  expense  of  keeping  the  fourth  of  an  acre  in  good  order, 
and  cropping  it  well,  would  be  nearly  as  follows,  providing  the  labour 
was  all  hired;  but  most  tradesmen  have  what  is  called  an  odd  man 
about  their  premises,  who  would,  under  the  superintendance  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  gardener,  be  able  to  do  the  greater  portion  of  the  work,  but  who,  in 
a  Garden  now,  would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and  others  would  wish  to 
attend  in  part  to  it  themselves,  and  some  of  course  would  hire  all : — if  the 
latter  was  the  case,  the  labour  at  14s.  per  week  would  be, 


Labour, . 

Rent  for  j  of  an  acre,  Poor-rates,  Land  } 

Tax,  &c . y 

For  keeping  up  the  ornamental  part,  tools,  ? 
seeds,  and  incidental  expenses . ^ 

Making  a  total  of . 


£.  s.  (L 
9  2  0 

2  0  0 

5  0  0 

16  2  0 


In  this  calculation,  the  highest  rate  of  expenditure  is  stated. 
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Some  of  the  subscribers  would  like  to  have  a  green-house  or  vinery, 
attached  to  their  Gardens;  this  could  readily  be  done,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plan ;  of  course  the  expense  would  be  considerably  aug¬ 
mented. 

We  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  have  had  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  Garden  detached  from  their  dwellings,  that  the  yearly  expense 
has  been  more  than  double  the  sum  here  stated.  One  labourer  would 
manage  four  of  the  Gardens  well,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  for  as 
many  of  the  subscribers  to  join  and  have  a  man,  to  whom,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  giving  the  necessary  orders,  the  head  gardener 
would  properly  direct  him  for  them. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  plan  are  very  obvious.  A  person 
living  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  could  as  well  have  his  table  supplied  with 
excellent  fresh  vegetables,  with  the  pleasure  of  knowing  they  were  the 
produce  of  his  own  Garden,  and  perfectly  secure  from  nightly  robberies, 
and  in  addition,  have  the  abilities  of  a  first-rate  gardener,  to  manage 
it,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  the  ornamental  department, 
with  his  family,  whenever  his  leisure  or  inclination  suited. 

Near  large  manufacturing  towns,  we  should  like  to  see  a  considerable 
number  of  acres  divided  into  small  Gardens,  for  the  industrious  labour¬ 
ing  mechanics. — For  want  of  some  attraction  like  this,  they  are  often 
forced  to  the  alehouse  to  spend  their  money,  whereas,  if  the  same  time 
was  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  their  Gardens,  it  would  be  at  once  a 
sour;:e  of  liealthy  and  profitable  amusement,  and  also  tend,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  prevent  those  dissipations  which  are  too  frequent  in  manu¬ 
facturing  districts.  j.  p. 

Ckatsvoorthf  .July  \2th,  1831. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLATE.  (9) 

1  Little  Gardens,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each. 

2  Gardens,  with  Greenhouses  or  Vineries  attached. 

3  Conservatory,  open  for  all  the  Subscribers. 

4  Tulip  Garden. — All  the  Subscribers  who  wished  to  have  little  beds  of  Tulips, 

might  be  accommodated  with  ground  for  the  purpose,  the  size  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  beds,  to  depend  on  the  number  of  persons  desirous  of  such  accom¬ 
modation.  The  beds  might  be  filled  with  late-flowering  annuals,  after  the 
Tulips  were  taken  up. 

5  Ranunculus  Garden  — The  same  observations  will  apply  to  this. 

6  Carnations. 

7  Pinks. — This,  as  well  as  the  Carnation  Garden,  should  be  divided  accordiijg 

to  the  number  of  Subscribers  who  wished  to  have  beds  of  these  flowers. 

8  Belt  of  planting,  to  prevent  the  little  Gardens  being  seen  from  the  Ornamental 

part; — a  complete  Botanical  Collection  might  be  arranged  round  it. 

9  Masses  of  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  plants. 

10  Gardener’s  house. 

11  House  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  Stores,  &c. 

12  Walk  to  the  little  Gardens,  for  convoying  dung,  &c.,  and  otherwise  communi¬ 

cating,  without  going  in  at  the  principal  entrance. 

13  Private  doors  for  the  Subscribers  to  goto  and  from  their  Gardens,  for  Vegeta¬ 

bles,  Fruit,  &c.  It  would  be  necessary  for  each  Subscriber  to  have  a  key,  and 
be  allowed  to  enter  from  any  stated  hour  in  the  morning  until  a  certain  hour 
in  the  evening.when  they  should  be  locked  by  the  Gardener  with  a  master-key. 

14  Principal  Entrance.  lb  Green-Houses. 
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Article  VIII. — On  Labourer}^  Cottages,  recently  erected 
at  Thurlhy,  in  Lincolnshire:  By  Artus. 

Gentlemen, 

I  KNOW  not  wlietlier  any  observations  on  Cottage  Arcbitec- 
ture,  may,  or  may  not,  be  agreeable  to  your  plan,  but  having  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  seen  a  communication  signed 
^‘Selim,”  recommending  a  ^‘reform”  in  the  habitations  for  labourers, 
combining  comfort  or  convenience  with  picturesque  beauty,  and  pre¬ 
senting  for  the  consideration  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  their  estates,  a  beautiful  but  fanciful  plan  of  a  double 
cottage,  adapted  to  some  particular  situations ;  I  venture  to  send  you 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  have  seen  already  effected,  in  the  w’^ay  of  im- 
prot^ement,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

The  place  T  allude  to,  is  Thurlby,  a  small  village  and  parish,  to 
the  East  of  the  Half-way-houses,  on  the  road  from  Newark  to  Lin¬ 
coln,  the  propert}'^  of  Sir  Edward  Fffench  Bromhead,  Bart.,  who 
resides  at  the  Hall,  amidst  the  blessings  of  his  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bom's.  When  Sir  Edward  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  he 
found  it  divided  into  large  farms,  and  let  but  to  two  or  three  tenants, 
consequently  his  parish  had  very  few  inhabitants.  He  divided  each 
of  these  farms,  and  increased  his  population.  What  few  labourers 
were  in  the  village,  had  only  the  meanest  and  most  uncomfortable  of 
hovels  to  reside  in,  and  their  state  was  that  of  complete  degradation ; 
they  now  begin  to  feel  they  are  men,  and  to  enjoy,  rather  than 
endure,  existence. 

On  such  a  subject.  Gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  too  much.  I  would  willingly  descant  on  the  means  Sir 
Edward  has  taken,  to  produce  so  wonderful  a  change,  but  it  would 
take  up  too  much  of  the  space  of  your  publication ;  I  'v\'ill  therefore 
confine  myself  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
Selim’s  observations. 

Thurlby,  lies  in  a  well -wooded  plain,  near  the  West  bank  of  the 
river  Witham,  and  is  naturally  a  low  dirty  situation.  One  part  of  it, 
until  lately,  was  a  boggy  open  moor,  very  similar  to  some  parts  of  the 
Fens;  this  has  recently  been  inclosed,  and  is  now  under  cultivation. 
Good  roads  are  made  across  it  to  the  main-road  above-mentioned,  and 
travelling  can  now  be  pleasantly  performed,  where  a  very  few  years 
ago  a  horse  was  scarcely  able  to  find  a  footing.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
thetje  roads.  Sir  Edward  has  erected  six  double  cottages,  as  habitations 
for  the  labourers  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  though  they  may  not 
boast  so  much  of  the  picturesque  as  Selim  seems  to  require,  they  con¬ 
tain,  what  in  a  moral  point  of  view  is  far  preferable.  Content  and 
C’omfort. 
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Each  of  these  Cottages  contains  two  dwellings.  In  front,  behvixt 
it  and  the  road,  (from  M'hich  it  is  separated  by  a  green  hedge  and  a 
deep  ditch)  is  a  garden  belonging  to  both,  and  only  divided  by  a  walk 
down  the  middle.  Behind,  is  an  entire  yard  to  each  house,  fitted  up 
with  a  pig-stye  and  every  other  convenience.  The  entrance  to  each 
dwelling  is  from  its  own  yard;  and  a  road  is  left,  closed  with  a  gate, 
at  each  end  of  the  garden,  by  which  the  yard  is  entered,  and  coals  and 
other  articles  brought  in.  To  each  single  house  is  allotted  an  acre  of 
land,  independent  of  the  garden,  for  the  inmates  to  cultivate  as  they 
think  proper;  thus  finding  a  profitable  employment  for  the  labourer’s 
wife,  when  she  has  time  to  spare, — for  such  children  as  are  fit  for  la¬ 
bour, — and  for  the  man  himself,  on  a  summer  evening,  after  he  has 
finished  his  daily  task  at  his  employer’s. 

The  erection  of  these  Cottages,  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
expense.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles  or  thatch ; 
the  bricks  and  tiles,  I  think,  made  upon  the  spot.  They  are  plain 
buildings,  and  destitute  of  all  those  external  ornaments,  which,  like  the 
crested  buttons  on  a  liveiy  suit,  proclaim  the  dependence  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor.  Y et  covered  as  they  are  with  fruit-trees,  shrubs  and  climbers, 
they  are  not  void  of  beauty,  though  that  beauty  may  be  somewhat  dif 
ferent  from  what  a  fastidious  fancy  would  call  the  picturesque. 


The  accompanying  sketch,  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  for  some  future  number,  if  agreeable,  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  to  procure  a  correct  plan  of  the  interior  of  each,  and  of  its  re¬ 
lative  situation  in  respect  to  its  garden  and  all  its  conveniencies. 

This,  Gentlemen,  appears  to  me,  a  practical,  and  a  practicable  mode 
of  doing  good  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  has  indeed  many  advantages,  which 
are  too  obvious  to  need  pointing  out.  A  number  of  honest  industrious 
families  are  placed  in  a  state  of  comfortable  independence,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
burden  to  their  parishes ;  a  tract  of  land,  hitherto  useless,  is  made  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  consequently  of  increased  value  to  its  owner ;  and  tlie 
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face  of  the  countr)’^  is  improved  by  this  substitution  of  rose-covered  cot¬ 
tages,  for  the  wretched,  clay -built  huts,  which  for  ages  have  in  that 
neighbourhood  been  the  only  tenemtots  for  the  poor.  How  forcible 
is  the  appeal  of  such  a  scene  to  the  philanthropist,  and  how  encou¬ 
raging  to  those  gentlemen  similarly  situated,  is  the  Divine  command, 
“Go  thou  and  do  likewise!” 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Newark,  Notts.  >  Y ours,  &c. 

1831.  S  Artus. 


Article  IX. — Arboriculture,  No.  2. —  Oiiiline  of  the 
Theory  of  Arhoriculture. — Food  of  Plants. — Analysis  of 
Soils.  By  Quekcus. 

Gentlemen, 

I  LATELY  took  occasion  to  obseiwe  to  you,  that  the  important 
business  of  raising  timber  is  unaccountably  neglected  by  land  propne- 
tors,  in  each  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  particularly  in  Ireland; 
and  I  also  ventured  to  assert,  that  so  far  as  my  observation  extended, 
gardeners,  on  whom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  management  of  the 
forest  devolves,  have  not  in  general,  devoted  that  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Arboriculturcj  which  it  is  justly  entitled  to.  I  am  aware  that 
I  should  unwarrantably  offend  any  experienced  gardener,  were  I  to 
insinuate,  that  they  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  the  formation,  or 
even  subsequent  treatment  of  a  plantation,  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  it  is 
not  enough  that  he  should  know  how  to  plant  and  prune  a  tree,  or 
thin  a  plantation,  an  acquaintance  with  certain  fixed  principles  is  also 
necessary;  and  percehing,  short  as  has  been  the  period  since  the 
Horticultural  Register  made  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  favourite  with  a  class  of  persons,  for  whose 
improvement,  in  every  branch  of  their  profession,  I  am  particuiarly 
solicitous — I  mean  young  gardeners,  including  journeymen,  a})pren- 
tices,  &c— I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  altering,  in  some  degree,  the 
arrangements  I  had  proposed  to  myself  in  these  communications ;  and 
instead  of  observations  on  thei  management  of  plantations,  shall,  at 
this  time  offer  for  their  consideration,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  1  am 
able,  an  Outline  of  what  may  be  called  the  Theory  of  .Arboriculture. 

I'hey  are  ever  then  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  plant — of  course  including 
a  tree —  is  a  being,  endowed  ^Wth  that  mysterious  proj)erty,  to  which 
we  apply  the  term  life;  that  it  is  organized,  i.e  possess(‘d  of  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  by  means  of  which  its  several]  functions  iu  (‘  exercised ;  that 
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light,  air,  and  moisture,  are  essential  to  its  existence,  and  that  no 
sooner  is  life  extinct,  than  the  laws  of  Chemistry,  which  hitherto  were 
over-ruled  by  that  principle,  exert  their  influence ; — it  is  decomposed, 
and  having  passed  into  its  original  elements,  is  fitted  for  becoming 
the  support  of  other  organized  beings. 

In  these  respects  plants  bear  a  close  analogy  to  animals ;  like  them 
too,  they  are  possessed  of  that  inconceivable  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  assimulate,  or  change  into  their  onm  substance,  a 
variety  of  exti’aneous  matter.  In  common  with  animals,  they  have  the 
power  of  increasing  their  species ;  many  of  them  possess  spontaneous 
motion,  or  irritability.*  Indeed,  the  lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  vege¬ 
table  beings,  approaches  so  closely  to  that  which  holds  the  same  place 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  that  a  well  defined  line  of  demarkation  has  in 
vain  been  sought  for. 

To  discover  the  real  nature  of  the  food  of  vegetables,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  philosophers  for  a  long  period ;  nor  to  this  day  is  the 
problem  satisfactorily  solved.  It  would,  however,  lead  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  this  outline,  to  notice  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  those  who  have  investigated  this  difficult  sub¬ 
ject;  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  opinion  most  generally  received 
is,  that  water,  together  with  carbon,  (the  base  of  charcoal,)  either  in 
solution,  or  combined  with  an  acid,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  vegetables ;  and  that  the  application  of 
manure,  consisting  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  to  the 
soil,  is  the  only  means  within  our  power,  of  supplying  the  plant  with 
the  latter  of  these  essential  principles. 

The  earths,  which  are  only  finely  divided  flinty  limestone,  alumine, 
(earth  resulting  from  clayslate,  and  analagous  rocks,)  and  a  few  others 
of  less  common  occuiTence,  do  not  constitute  any  portion  of  the  food  of 
plants, — the  use  of  them  being  merely  to  afford  a  medium  in  which 
the  proper  food  may  be  administered ;  and  their  fitness  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  depends  both  on  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  combined,  and 
the  state  of  division  which  they  have  attained.  Thus,  a  soil  composed 
principally  of  silex,  (earth  of  flints,)  paiiicularly  if  some  portion  of  it 
be  not  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  will  not  be  sufficiently  compact  to 
retain  for  any  length  of  time,  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  A  soil, 
consisting  of  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty,  of  siliceous  sand.  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  found  to  be  absolutely  barren;  yet  so  small  a  portion  of 
finely  divided  matter,  as  one  part  in  twelve,  he  asserts,  is  sufficient 
to  adapt  it  to  cultivation.  The  qualities  whereby  this  sand  may  be 

*  Hedysarum  Gyrans,  Dionia  Muscipula,  Stylidium  Glandulosura,  Berberis  Vulgaris,  Kalmia 
Glauca,  and  the  common  Nettle,  and  Pelitory  of  the  Wall,  are  examples  familiar  to  every 
{jardener. 

Minerals,  observes  Linnaeus,  increase. — Vegetables  increase  and  live, — Animals,  increase, 
and  live,  and  feel. 

VoL,  1,  No.  2, 
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recognized,  are,  that  it  does  not  effervesce  in  acids,  it  is  harsh  when 
rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  cuts  glass  if  rubbed 
against  it. 

Alumina,  (so  called  as  constituting  the  base  of  alum,)  occurs  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  form  of  stiff,  retentive  clay ;  without  a  certain  proportion  of 
sand,  it  is  scarcely  permeable  to  water,  and  consequently,  an  unfit 
medium  for  vegetables ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity  and  minute  division,  and  although  it  frequently  requires  an  addi¬ 
tional  portion  of  sand,  to  render  it  a  proper  medium  for  vegetables,  I 
am  not  aware  of  its  being  in  any  instance,  absolutely  barren.  The 
Agricultural  character  given  of  this  clay,  in  Conybeare  and  Phillips’s 
invaluable  work  on  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  is,  that  ^Gt 
chokes  the  plough,  and  rolls  before  it,  m  a  broken  and  muddy  state ; 
after  rain,  it  is  not  slippery,  but  adheres  to  the  shoes ;  after  drought, 
it  presents  cracks  nearly  a  yard  in  depth,  and  several  inches  in  breadth. 
According  to  Townsend,  it  is  sometimes  called  wood-growers’  land, 
because,  although  it  is  productive  of  the  finest  elm,  oak,  and  ash  tim¬ 
bers,  it  requires  chalking  before  it  can  produce  good  corn ;  yet  on 
Epping  Forest,  Windsor  Forest,  and  much  of  the  New  Forest,  the 
oaks  are  finest  where  the  clay  is  mixed  with  sand.”  It  does  not  effer¬ 
vesce  in  acids,  and  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  is  unctuous  and 
impalpable  to  the  touch.  It  is  known  by  the  terms,  argillaceous,  clay, 
stiff  retentive  clay,  and  till. 

Calcareous  earth  results  from  limestone  or  chalk; — in  the  former 
case,  the  soil  is  always  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  and  is  naturally 
suited  to  Agricultural  pui*poses;  hence  the  astonishing  fertility  of  many 
of  the  Irish  counties.  In  the  latter,  it  is  occasionally  very  indifferent 
even  in  England,  but  on  the  continent,  ^‘according  Cuvier  and  Brong- 
niart,  sterility  is  one  of  its  most  decided  characters,  and  Champagne 
is  mentioned,  as  being,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  uninhabitable.”*  It 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  last,  by  its  effervescing  in  acids.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  six  earths  enumerated  by  chemists,  only  one  of 
which,  (Magnesiari)  is  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  modify  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  general  nature  of  the  soil,  and  this  only  in  a 
few  circumscribed  districts. 

It  therefore  appears,  that  pure  silica,  alumina,  or  lime,  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  healthful  vegetation ;  and,  as  will  appear,  from  a 
few  examples  which  I  shall  now  quote,  a  mixture  of  these  and  of  other 
substances,  is  necessary  for  that  pm'pose.  Bergman,  an  eminent 
French  chemist,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  most  fertile  soils  will  generally 
be  found  to  consist,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  4  parts  of  clay,  3  of 
sand,  2  of  calcareous  earth,  and  1  of  magnesia. 


*  Conybeare  and  Phillips’s  Geology. 
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A  portion  of  the  soil  of  Sheffield-Place,  in  Sussex,  which  was  re¬ 
markable  for  producing  flourishing  oak,  was  analyzed  by  Sir  Hum- 
j)hrey  Davy,  and  found  to  consist  of  6  parts  of  sand,  and  1  of  clay  and 
finely  divided  matter ;  ]  00  parts  of  it,  contained — 


Silica, . ^54  parts. 

Alumina, . 28  — 

Lime, .  3  — 

Iron, .  5  — 

Vegetable  Matter, .  4  — 

Moisture, .  6  — 

100 


An  excellent  turnip  soil,  he  found  to  consist  of  3  parts  in  5,  of  siliceous 

sand;  the  sand  being  laid  aside,  100  parts  of  the  remaining  matter 
consisted  of — 

Lime, . 28  parts. 

Silica, . 32  — 

Alumina, . 29  — 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Matter,  >  i  -i  _ 

and  Water, . > 

100 

\nd  an  excellent  soil,  for  every  purpose,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
’ristol,  the  analysis  of  400  grains  of  which,  is  given  by  Keith,  in  his 
V^egetable  Physiology,  vol.  1,  page  81,  contained, — 


Siliceous, . 

Water, . 

240  grains 
52  — 

Alumine, . 

48  — 

Calcareous  Earth,  .  . 

30  — 

Iron,  . 

14  — 

Vegetable  Matter,  . 

8  — 

Magnesia, . 

2  — 

Lost  in  operation  of  Analysis, 

6  — 

400 

These  examples,  will  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  constitute  a  good  soil,  than  any  description.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  equally  interesting  and  important,  and  I  feel  that  to  treat 
it  thus  superficially,  is  a  very  doubtful  mode  of  rendering  it  properly 
understood;  possibly  however,  this  imperfect  outline  may  incite  to 
farther  inquiry,  in  which  case,  I  would  beg  to  recommend,  the  perusal 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  Agricultural  Chemistry ;  which  with  Keith’s 
Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Parks’s  Chemical  .Catechism,  should  form 
a  portion  of  every  gardener’s  lending  and  private  library. 

Vegetable  Physiology  as  connected  with  Arboriculture,  will  form 
the  subject  of  my  next  communication. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Quercus. 


July  lOf/i,  1831. 
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PART  II 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

Article  I. — ExtracU  from  JVorks  on  Horticulture^  and 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

1. — Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis;  being  a  Concise 
Description  of  170  sorts  of  selected  Apples.  By  Hugh 

Ronalds,  F.H.S.  4to.  £4..  As.  plain,  £‘5.55.  coloured. 

✓ 

The  work  before  us  is  beautifully,  we  may  say,  splendidly  got  up ;  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  plates  is  so  exact,  that  we  might  fancy  the  identical  apples 
were  before  us,  if  the  delusion  was  not  explained  by  the  paper  margins. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Ronalds  for  having  set  an  example,  which  we 
hope  will  be  followed.  If  the  large  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  were  each  of  them  to  publish  a  work  on  any  one  family  of 
fruits,  similar  to  this  work,  of  Mr.-  Ronalds’s,  persons  wishing  to  make  a 
selection  of  fruits,  would  have  a  guide  to  choose  them  by,  to  please 
both  the  eye  and  the  taste.  From  the  continued  introduction  of  new 
kinds  into  notice,  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  best  sorts,  becomes 
more  and  more  perplexing,  to  persons  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  There  are  few  large  nurserymen  round  London,  but  possess 
the  advantage  of  publishing  on  some  one  kind,  except  grapes.  The  only 
work  of  merit,  that  has  appeared  of  late,  exclusively  on  the  subject  of 
fruit,  is  the  Pomological  Magazine,  commenced  by  Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr. 
Lindley,  and  which  has  been  discontinued  no  doubt,  for  want  of  support. 
We  never  thought  that  work  would  be  extensively  circulated,  however 
well  conducted ;  because  an  individual  must  wait  for  years,  before  he 
could  make  a  selection  for  pjantirg  a  new  garden  ;  and  the  price  of  each 
plate,  together  with  the  descriptions,  although  excellent,  were,  notwith¬ 
standing,  more  expensive  to  the  purchaser,  than  the  tree  itself  could  be. 
What  rendered  the  work  most  valuable,  were  the  synonymes  attached 
to  each  description,  when  required.  We  consider  that  to  be  of  immense 
importance,  and  much  regret  Mr.  Ronalds  has  not  adopted  this  method, 
and  added  them  to  his  otherwise  valuable  work.  We  consider  it  very  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  the  Ribstone  Pippin  has  three  other  names :  viz.  Tra¬ 
vels  Apple,  Formosa  Pippin,  and  Glory  of  York ;  and  so  on  v.  ith  others. 
Our  reasons  are  these — we  are  frequently  asked  if  we  have  such  and 
such  an  apple,  Formosa  Pippin  for  instance,  and  which  is  described  as  a 
most  excellent  fruit : — after  ])urchasing  the  tree,  we  wait  with  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  for  two  or  three  years,  and  afterwards  it  proves  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  RIbston  Pippin,  which,  had  we  known,  of  course  the 
cxp'^nse  and  anxiety  would  have  been  spared.  We  hope,  in  a  second 
edition,  Mr.  Ronalds  will  consider  what  we  have  said.  We  also  think  it 
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would  be  far  better  to  place  the  name  of  the  fruit  directly  under  each 
figure. 

It  will  be  but  a  bare  compliment  for  us  to  express  our  admiration  at 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  Miss  Ronalds  hasdrawm  each  fruit  on 
stone.  The  likenesses  are  so  striking,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
mistake  the  fruit  represented.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  litho¬ 
graphic  prints,  look  far  better  for  fruits,  than  either  steel  or  copper  engra¬ 
vings  ;  there  is  a  softness  about  the  shades  in  lithography,  which  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  engravings,  and  besides,  it  can  be  much 
more  reasonably  done.  The  colouring  is  also  excellent,  and  to  persons 
■wishing  to  plant  an  orchard,  the  work  before  us  is  a  treasure;  added  to 
which,  Mr.  Ronalds  has  given  a  list  of  such  apples,  as  he  believes  would 
suit  either  a  small  or  a  large  garden, — this  is  a  most  excellent  feature, 
and  complete  as  it  is,  with  plain  descriptions  of  each  kind,  will  ever 
make  it  a  desirable  book  to  all  who  are  able  to  purchase  it.  The  price, 
(£5.55.  and  £4.45)  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  it  from  being  in 
the  hands  of  most  gardeners;  there  are  170  sorts  figured,  it  is  therefore 
much  cheaper  than  any  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
fruits. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  mention,  that  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  possess  more  materials  for  arranging  and 
figuring  the  whole  of  the  hardy  fruits,  than  any  other  persons  in  Europe, 
but  the  Society  being  very  poor,  and  unable  to  undertake  so  expensive 
a  concern,  without  being  sure  that  the  work  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred ;  it  is  therefore,  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  them 
to  attempt  it. 

2. — Gardexers’  Magazine;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c., 
published  every  two  months,  price  3s. 6d. 

No.  32,  FOR  June,  contains. 

Page  302. — Art.  3  5. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Cockscomb^  by  Mr.  John  Harri¬ 
son,  Gardener  at  Syston  Park. 

In  the  spring  he  provides  a  quantity  of  turf  from  a  pasture  field,  pared  oft’ al>out 
two  inclies  thick,  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  rich  loam ;  this  is  formed  into  a  pile, 
three  feet  high,  laying  the  grass-side  downwards,  covering  each  layer  of  turf,  one 
i  ich  thick,  with  equal  quantities  of  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  fresh  droppings  of 
liorses,  and  swine’s  dung,  clear  from  litter,  and  well  incorporated.  In  autumn 
this  pile  is  taken  down,  and  the  turf  cut  in  pieces  of  two  inches  square,  adding  to 
throe  barrows  of  this  turf,  one  barrow  of  oak-leaf,  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one 
barrow  of  sharp  sandy  bog-earth,  which  are  well  mixed  together  and  formed  into 
a  shallow  ridge,  and  frequently  turned.  About  the  beginning  of  March  a  hot- bed 
is  got  in  readiness  by  being  well  worked  and  fermented. — He  then  sows  bis  seed 
very  thin,  in  48-sized  pots,  and  filled  with  a  compost,  consisting  of  one-third 
rich  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould,  and  one-sixth  sharp  sandy  bog,  broken  fine;  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  the  bed  up  to  the  rims,  placing  under  each  pot  apiece  of  thin 
slate,  to  prevent  any  rancid  steam  from  entering  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  appear,  they  have  a  little  water  given  to  them,  raising  the  pots  half 
way  out  of  the  dung,  and  the  next  day  entirely  to  the  top,  giving  air  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  to  about  70  degrees ;  the  following  day  they  are  to 
be  removed  into  the  pine  stove,  for  two  or  three  days  to  harden  them  previous  to 
potting,  placing  them  near  the  glass  in  the  day  time,  and  lowering  them  down  at 
night.  These  plants  are  potted  in  small- sized  60  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of  compost 
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they  were  sown  in.  The  bed  is  well  forked  up,  one  foot  deep,  every  four  or  five 
days,  and  watered  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  heat  in  the  frame, 
in  order  to  keep  the  dung  in  a  strong  moi^t  heat,  the  pots  being  constantly  kept 
plunged  up  to  the  rims,  until  the  plants  attain  their  full  growth.  They  require 
but  little  water,  which  is  always  given  over  the  heads  with  a  fine  rose  watering- 
pot.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  out,  the  lights  are  closed  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  plants  thinly  shaded  j  observing  at  all  times 
to  admit  double  the  quantity  of  air,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  wa¬ 
tering.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  kept  near  the  glass,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  frame  to  75  decrees. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  sufficiently,  and  before  the  roots  get  matted 
together,  they  are  put  into  full  sized  60  pots,  using  the  sanle  sort  of  compost  as 
before,  they  are  to  remain  in  these  pots  until  they  have  formed  their  heads,  when 
the  strongest  plants  and  best  shaped  combs  are  selected,  and  potted  in  48-sized 
pots,  using  for  the  first  time  the  prepared  compost  of  turf,  &c.  After  the  comb  is 
formed,  he  never  allows  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  get  entwined,  but  when  they  are 
sufficiently  rooted  he  removes  them  into  32s,  and  lastly  into  24s,  where  they  com¬ 
plete  their  growth,  and  will  retain  their  heads  perfect  for  several  months,  by 
receiving  a  diminished  quantity  of  water,  and  being  removed  into  tbe  green-house 
or  conservatory. 

Page  304. — Art.  16. — A  Mode  of  growing  Balsams  to  great  Peifectm},  by  Mr. 

James  Reid,  Bridgewater  Nursery. 

The  writer  informs  us,  he  collects  the  seed  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers; 
he  then  selects  the  smallest  or  middle-sized  seeds,  and  rejects  all  the  large  ones, 
having  found  that  they  generally  produce  plants  bearing  single  and  semi-double 
flowers.  About  the  20th  of  February  make  up  a  bot-bed  of  well  prepared  hot 
dung  about  three  feet  high,  for  a  small  single-light  frame.  After  the  rankness  of  the 
dung  has  passed  off,  the  frame  is  to  be  filled  with  good  rich  mould,  to  within  about 
six  inches  of  the  glass;  and  about  the  first  of  March  the  seeds  are  sown,  covering 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  they  are  up  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  three  or  four  inches,  giving  them  abundance  of 
air  when  the  weather  permits,  and  keeping  a  good  growing  heat  in  the  bed.  Co¬ 
ver  at  night  with  double  mats,  leaving  on  a  little  air  when  the  steam  is  any  way 
rank.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  he  makes  up  another  bed  to  hold  a  frame  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantity  of  plants  grown.— When  the  rank  steam  of  this  bed  is 
worked  off,  three  or  four  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  sand  is  laid  on,  for  the  plants  to 
stand  upon  when  potted,  he  then  pots  them  in  60-sized  pots,  which  he  considers 
quite  large  enough  for  the  first  potting,  taking  care  to  keep  them  watered  and 
shaded  when  requisite,  as  also  covering  up  at  night  as  before  ;  when  grown  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  into  larger  pots,  he  makes  up  a  third  hed,  and  places  them  in  this, 
treating  them  as  before.  After  the  plants  have  grown  to  as  large  a  size  as  the 
third  frame  will  admit  of,  they  are  then  finally  potted  in  pots  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and  set  in  the  pine  stove  or  green-house  for  flowering, 
giving  abundance  of  water  in  warm  W'cather,  twice  a  day;  by  this  management, 
Mr.  Reid  says  he  has  grown  them  from  five,  to  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  completely 
feathered  down  to  the  pot,  and  with  most  beautiful  double  flowers. 

Page  305. — Art.  17. — Observations  on  the  Cidtnre  of  American  or  Bog- Plants, 
and  the  Orchidew,  with  some  Hints  on  Acclimatising  Ejcotics.  By  Mh.  Thomas 
Appleby,  Horsforth  Hall. 

Thb  writer  says,  “  The  care  of  a  gentleman’s  garden  in  this  neighljourbood, 
devolved  upon  me  some  years  ago,  in  which  was  a  large  bed  of  American  plants 
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in  nearly  a  dying  state.  They  consisted  of  choice  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kal- 
mias,  Androuiedas,  &c.  and  had  been  fine  plants,  but  were  then  in  a  most  deplora¬ 
ble  condition,  as  it  appeared  from  the  want  of  moisture.  The  situation  of  the  bed, 
(over  which  I  had  nocontroul)  was  peculiarly  high  and  dry,  being  near  some  fine 
old  elms,  the  roots  of  wdiich  penetrated  to  the  bed,  and  dried  up  the  soil.  The 
compost  in  which  they  had  been  planted,  was  a  kind  of  real  peat  or  bog-earth, 
mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  was  extremely  difficult  to  moisten.  The  water 
either  stood  on  the  surface  and  evaporated,  or  ran  off  at  the  side  and  sank  under 
the  grass  ;  so  that,  although  I  watered  freely  every  evening,  the  hot  sun  on  tl)e 
surface,  and  the  elm  roots  underneath,  rendered  all  the  labour  abortive. 

“  I  then  set  to  work,  and  procured  some  of  what  I  considered  proper  soil  for 
them  ;  it  is  properly  termed  vioor-earth^  being  found  on  most  moors.  Like  the 
other  kind,  it  is  black  ;  but  has  this  difference,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  fine 
white  sand,  so  much  so  as  to  have  a  shining  appearance,  and  is  more  easily  pervi¬ 
ous  to  water.  With  this  moor-earth  I  formed  the  bed,  after  removius’  the  old 
soil,  and  spread  it  about  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed.  I  was  aware  this  was  too 
thin,  considering  the  situation  j  but  I  had  another  substance  in  view,  which  I  ex¬ 
pected  would  be  equivalent  to  more  than  another  six  inches. 

“  This  substance  is  moss,  with  it  I  covered  the  surface  of  the  bed  about  two  inches 
thick,  and  gave  a  good  watering.  My  expectations  were  not  disappointed  j  the 
plants  now  stood  the  hottest  sun  without  flagging,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
began  to  grow'  freely,  notwithstanding  the  rough  operation  they  had  undergone ; 
this  work  having  been  done  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  Rhododendrons  forme<l 
their  buds  in  abundance  for  flowering  the  following  yeai-,  and  the  Azaleas,  Daphnes, 
Kalmias,  &c.  put  on  that  flourishing  appearance,  which  is  the  certain  token  of 
luxuriant  health, 

“  Wishing  to  increase  some  of  the  more  rare  species,  on  laying  them  down  and 
covering  the  steins  with  moss,  I  soon  found  that  they  threw  out  roots  with  surpri¬ 
sing  facility ;  the  stems  being  covered  as  high  as  the  moss  with  those  fine  white 
fibres  for  which  this  tribe  of  plants  is  so  remarkable.  This  1  entirely  attribute  to 
the  cooling  qualities  of  the  moss,  which  being  congenial  to  the  plants,  and  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  greatly  assisted  me  in  that  method  of  increasing  them.  Many  of 
the  shrubs,  especially  the  Rhododendrons,  scattered'their  seed,  which  came  up, 
and  in  two  years  were  fit  to  transplant  \  so  that  I  should  think  nurserymen  would 
find  moss  useful  in  propagation.” 

He  also  tried  a  few  species  of  Orchtdece  with  the  bed  covered  with  moss,  which 
grew  very  well,  throwing  up  their  flower  stems  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Tin’s 
treatment  also  suited  all  the  hardy  species  of  Prhmday  especially  P.furhwm  ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  Mr.  Appleby  found  that  where  the  plants  had  moss  about  them,  the 
frost  scarcely  ever  penetrated  through  it  in  winter — and  in  this  manner  Fuschias, 
Lobelias,  Salvia  Indica,  the  more  tender  Alpine  plants,  the  Cape  bulbs,  such  us 
Ixia,  Gladiolus,  &c.,  and  such  plants  as  are  classed  as  cold  frame  plants,  stood  the 
winter  and  flourished  well  in  the  spring. 

Art,  25. — Page  325. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fig,  By  Mr.  W.  Pearson,  Or- 

miston  Hall. 

Ills  trees  are  situated  against  a  common  wall,  with  a  south-east  aspect;  the 
length  of  wall  which  the  three  oldest  ti'ees  cover,  is  seventy-six  feet,  by  fourteen 
and  a  half  high,  with  a  cope  w'hich  projects  fifteen  inches,  and  is  set  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  or  nearly.  The  border  consists  of  a  deep  black  rich  loam,  ra¬ 
ther  light.  The  kinds  are  the  brown  and  black  Ischia;  the  former  he  considers 
the  best  fig,  for  it  ripens  easier,  grows  much  larger,  and  is  better  flavoured  than  the 
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black.  lie  has  known  them  to  weigh  from  six  to  seven  ami  a  halfounce.s  each, 
and  seldom  to  fail  of  a  good  crop.  Mr.  Pearson’s  manner  of  treating  them  is  this. — 
About  the  middle  of  November  he  prunes  and  nails  them,  being  careful  to  cut 
away  all  those  shoots  which  have  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  purpose  to  give 
those  place  that  are  in  the  rear.  By  this  means  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  is 
kept  throughout  the  whole  tree, by  laying  in  the  branches  thin  and  regular^  when 
the  nailing  is  finished,  he  then  procures  a  cpiantity  of  spruce  fir  branches,  and 
covers  the  trees  all  over,  one  branch  thick — the  foliage  of  these  branches  falling 
off  towards  spring,  and  gradually  naturalizing  the  tree  to  the  season ;  by  the 
10th  of  May  every  leaf  has  left  them,  just  when  the  fig  begins  to  put  forth  its 
leaves;  he  then  removes  the  skeleton  branches,  and  gives  the  trees  a  complete 
washing  with  water,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  to  clear  them  of  all  the  decayed 
leaves  of  the  fir  which  lodge  about  them.  In  July,  he  proceeds  to  the  summer 
pruning  and  nailing,  cutting  away  all  the  shoots  that  will  not  he  wanted  to  furni.sh 
the  tree  at  the  winter  nailing;  the  rest  of  the  young  wood  he  nails  close  to  the 
wall,  exposing  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pearson  that  they  cannot  he  brought  to  perfection  without  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  as  he  considers  them  partly  aquatic  ; — soapy  water 
from  the  wash-house  he  thinks  is  preferable. 

Art.  26. — Page  327. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Fear.  By  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  Nur¬ 
seryman,  Jersey. 

Mr  Saunders  believes  the  common  mode  of  shortening-  the  breast- wood  in  summer 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  occasions  fresh  shoots  and  impoverishes  the  tree  to  no  purpose  ; 
he  says,  abetter  plan  is,  either  to  displace  them  entirely  when  young,  or  (where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  fruit  .spurs)  to  break  in  the  month  of  July,  the  fore-right 
shoots  nearly  through,  to  within  five  or  six  eyes  of  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper 
extremity  suspended,  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  impedes  the  communication  of  the 
two  saps,  and  prevents  a  second  shoot:  the  eyes  at  the  base  most  frequently  forming 
themselves  into  fruit-hearing  spurs,  for  the  following  season. 

Art.  28. — Page  332. — On  the  Hop,  its  Blight,  and  Remedy.  By  John  Murray, 
Esq.  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

“The  leaf  and  flower  of  the  hop,  (says  the  writer,)  are  affected  with  the  honey- 
dew,  under  peculiar  circumstances;  and  is  a  phenomenon  standing  in  some  relation 
to  specific  changes  in  the  atmosphere.”  After  speaking  of  the  various  opinions 
relative  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  disease,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  “  When  the 
hop  is  struck  by  the  fly,  as  it  is  called  by  hop  growers,  it  will  he  found,  on  accu¬ 
rate  investigation,  to  he  consecutive  on  some  morbid  change  in  the  hop-bine  itself, 
an  effect  produced  by  some  previous  vicissitude  in  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  truth  will  be  found  to  be  this. — The  plant  is  blighted,  as  it  is  termed, 
by  the  wind,  or  some  destructive  vicissitude  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tran.s- 
udation  of  the  saccharine  matter  is  the  consequence  of  the  morbid  change  thus 
superinduced.  This  saccharine  secretion  becomes  the  lure  to  the  imag'o  of  the 
insect;  here  its  ova  are  deposited  :  these,  again,  in  process  of  time,  become  larv*, 
that,  like  the  Egyptian  locust,  devour  every  green  thing.  In  this  view  of  it, 
(the  writer  conceives)  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  prevention  of 
this  morbid  change,  by  controlling  and  modifying  the  condition  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
in  all  probability  the  proximate  or  immediate  cause. 

“The  fact  that  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly  near  a  lightning  conductor,  and 
are  there  maintained  in  a  healthier  condition  than  elsewhere,  proves  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  electric  current  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  becomes 
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an  accessary  in  its  luxuriance.  Viewing’  the  honey -dew  on  the  leafage  of  the 
hop-bine,  as  the  presage  of  decay  and  index  of  disease,  and  that  this  disease  has 
been  occasioned  by  sonic  withering  blight,  conseipient  on  a  Meteorological  change 
in  the  atmosphere,  because  a  new  flux  of  air  in  its  juieumatic  relations,  wliich  are 
simply  mechanical,  could  produce  no  such  morbid  change  ;  and  as  this  morhific 
meteorological  feature  in  the  atmosphere  might  certainly  he  modified  or  controlled 
by  conducting-wires  attached  to  the  hop-poles,  in  the  form  of  paragreles;  it  follows 
that  copper  wires  so  attached,  would  in  all  probability,  ward  oft' those  causes  which 
determine  such  devastation  in  hop  plantations.  The  experiment  is  easy,  and  the 
expense  trifling,  and  if  carried  Into  practice,  the  writer  seems  to  have  no  doubt 
but  the  contrast  will  decide  in  favour  of  their  universal  adoption. 

2. — Memoirs  of  the  Caledomax  Horticultural*  Society. 

Vol.  4,  Part  11. 

Page  478. — Article  56.  On  the  means  of  Renovating  Plantations  of  Aiparngus^ 
and  on  the  utility  of  Top-dressings.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson,  Walken- 
shaw.  Read  September  17th,  1816. 

Mr.  Robertson  says,  in  the  year  1813,  he  found  his  asparagus  quarter  very 
much  exhausted,  by  reason  of  the  ground  being  too  coarse  and  poor,  and  the 
shoots  having  been  too  severely  cut  in  former  years.  Having  a  quantity  of 
furnace  ashes  which  had  lain  for  some  years,  he  had  them  sifted,  and  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  earth,  formed  from  tree  leaves  ;  this  compost 
was  allowed  to  lie  for  about  two  months,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  October  he  commenced  top-dressing,  by  taking  off  the  old  soil  to  about  the 
depth  of  from  six  to  nine  inches  ;  at  least  as  deep  as  could  be  got  without  in¬ 
juring  the  plants.  The  above  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  ashes  was  then  laid 
on,  so  as  to  cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  about  four  inches  deep.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  quarter  was  covered  with  stable  dung,  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  ;  and  frequently,  daring  winter,  he  poured  as  much  of  the 
drainings  of  the  dunghill  as  could  be  collected;  and  by  using  these  means,  Mr. 
Robertson  says,  the  shoots  have  been  the  best  both  in  size,  quantity,  and 
quahty,  that  he  ever  beheld. 

The  top-dressing  compost  might  be  thus  made; — 

One-fourth  sandy  peat-moss,  from  the  surface  of  a  dry  heath. 

One-fourth  furnace  ashes,  well  sifted. 

One-fourth  vegetable  mould,  formed  from  tree  leaves. 

One-fourth  well-rotted  stable  dung,  with  a  small  portion  of  quick  lime, 
the  whole  well  mixed  together. 

Page  500.— Article  61.  On  the  kinds  of  Grape-vine,  best  suited  for  Hot-walls , 
in  Scotland.  By  Mr.  George  Shiells,  Erskein  House  Gardens.  Read 
November  2nd,  1827. 

The  sorts  Mr.  Shiells  considers  best,  after  seven  years’  experience,  are  the 
M’hite  Muscadine,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  and  next  to  these  he  prefers  the 
July  Black  Cluster,  and  Currant  Vines;  he  also  thinks  the  Frankindale  Grape 
would  do  well,  but  has  not  proved  it. 

Mr.  Shiells  applies  no  fire  in  the  spring,  but  leaves  the  Vines  un-nailed  and 
projecting  from  the  wall,  until  the  month  of  May.  When  the  clusters  appear, 
the  branches  are  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  protected  at  night  by  a  screen  being 
drawn  over  them:  he  applies  no  fire  heat  until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  a 
little  is  given  in  the  evening ;  and  in  wet  and  cloudy  weather  continued 
throughout  the  day,  to  protect  the  flowers,  and  promote  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
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He  screens  them  during  the  night,  until  tlie  latter  end  of  July ;  the  fruit  being 
then  all  fairly  set,  the  screen  is  laid  aside,  until  October,  when  it  is  again  put 
up  at  night,  to  protect  them  fiom  the  frost.  The  fire  is  continued  until  the 
fruit  and  wood  are  ripe,  on  which  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Page  559. — Article  68.  On  f'ankrr  iii  Fruit-trees,  depending  on  bad  Subsoil, 

By  Mr,  Peter  Campbell,  Gardener  at  Coalston.  Bead  Dec.  4th,  1828. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  experienced  gardener,  that  the  reason  trees  canker,  is, 
a  stintedness  of  growth  that  takes  place  from  a  bad  subsoil,  and  the  ground 
not  being  properly  prepared  before  the  fruit  trees  are  planted.  An  experi¬ 
ment  he  has  tried,  proves,  he  says,  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  that  disease, 
as  far  as  he  has  hitherto  experienced.  There  were,  he  proceeds,  upwards  of 
seventy  espalier  fruit  tree.s  taken  out  for  the  canker,  that  had  entirely  given 
upbearing;  and  twelve  of  them  had  only  been  about  twelve  years  planted. 
In  January  1824,  by  examining  the  trees,  he  found  that  most  part  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  wall-fruit  trees  as  well  as  the  espaliers,  were  going  entirely  to  ruin 
by  the  same  disease,  and  all  grown  over  with  moss  or  lichen,  some  of  it 
measuring  four  inches  in  length.  The  soil  these  trees  grew  in  was  of  a  sandy 
rrature,  and  there  appeared  in  iT  small  particles  of  clay,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
perhaps  about  a  twentieth  part,  and  also  veins  of  black  sand,  about  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  only  reason  he  can  assign  for  these  black 
veins  is,  that  it  was  formerly  a  bog,  and  full  of  springs  or  spouts.  By  exa¬ 
mining  the  roots  that  went  down  into  these  veins  of  black  sand,  they  were 
fohnd  to  differ  from  the  other  roots,  and  some  parts  were  quite  swelled  and 
overgrown,  compared  v'ith  the  other  parts  of  the  same  root,  so  that  it  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  tuberous  than  a  fibrous  root,  and  the  wood  itself 
was  very  seriously  injured  in  the  interior.  He  instantly  proceeded  to  clear 
away  the  soil  from  the  roots  with  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  first  to  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees  all  round,  and  afterwards  as 
much  under  the  trunk  as  could  be  got  out ;  he  cut  off  the  tap  roots  that  went 
right  down,  and  also  all  the  roots  that  were  diseased,  and  proceeded  to  clear 
away  the  soil  another  foot  round  the  tree;  a  layer  of  bricks,  &c.  being  laid  on 
the  bottom,  he  then  filled  up  the  hole  with  good  mould,  mixed  with  rotten 
cow-dung,  beating  in  every  course  below  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the  end 
of  a  beater  made  for  that  purpose.  He  then  proceeded  to  prune  off  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  not  leaving  a  branch  or  bit  of  wood  that  had  canker  in  it  on  any  of 
the  trees.  By  this  treatment,  he  says,  the  trees  are  become  quite  healthy,  and 
free  from  any  moss  or  lichen,  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  canker. 


Abticlh  TI. — Catalogue  of  British  Works  on  Gardening, 
Botany,  Rural  Subjects,  8fc. 

1. — Briti.sh  Botaxy.  By  Rorert  SwEF/r,  F.  L.S.  &c.  Monllily 
nuntboi'i?,  8vo. 

To  such  os  are  anxious  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  British  plants,  this  work 
will  ho  found  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  figures  and  descriptions  are  so  given, 
that  even  a  superficial  observer  may  soon  become  familiar  with  the  botanical 
productions  of  this  country.  Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  this  to  bo  as  useful 
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a  publication,  as  any  Mr,  Sweet  has  hitherto  introduced  info  the  world  j  and  fioin 
the  quantity  of  specimens  contained  in  each  number,  together  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  being-  eng-raved  by  so  able  an  artist  as  Mr.  V\'eddell,  will  always 
render  it  an  acceptable  companion.  Notwithstauding,  it  is  our  opinion  if  the 
author  had  placed  the  name  of  each  specimen  under  the  figure  in  the  plate,  it 
would  be  far  preferable  to  the  mode  he  has  adopted,  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
tu  rn  over  every  leaf,  in  order  tb-at  the  reader  may  obtain  the  name  required;  where- 
£S,  if  the  name  had  been  inserted  on  the  plate,  the  possessor  of  the  work  might  at 
first  sight,  be  acquainted  with  each  plant,  although  he  had  not  leisure  at  that  time 
to  read  the  contents  of  its  pages. — This  is  merely  a  suggestion,  we  have  no  desire 
to  find  fault,  but  just  throw  out  the  hint,  because  we  think  it  would  be-.m  improve¬ 
ment  to  so  valuable  a  work.* 

No  1,  FOR  June,  contains. 

Daphne  Mezereum  i — This  plant  was  first  mentioned  as  a  native  of  this  country  by 
Miller,  who  found  it  plentifully  near  Andover,  in  Hampshire;  since  that,  it  has 
been  discovered  in  many  other  pl-aces.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Daphne,  a  river 
of  Thessaly.  Primula  Mealy  Bird’s-eye  Frimrose; — Three  varieties 

are  figured;  one  with  nearly  white  flowers,  a  second  with  rose-coloured,  and  a 
third  dark  red,  The  white-flowered  is  said  to  be  very  local  and  rare,  growing  in 
very  damp  sitmitions ;  the  rose-coloured  in  sandy  lo-am  and  peat,  and  the  dark 
coloured  one  in  peat  earth;  this  latter  species  is  found  in  wet  pastures,  and  by 
rivulets,  on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Eng-land,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  primus,  (first)  from  the  P .  Jcaulis^  and  some  other  species,  being 
amongst  the  first  flowers  that  bloom  in  spring.  HcUdiithernmn  Serpt/U/foliurn, 
Serpyllum-leaved  Sun-rose; — this  beautiful  yellovv-flow-ering  plant  is  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  and  w'as  discovered  to  be  a  native  of  this  country  by  Mr.  Sweet. 
Hax’frrtga  Oppoaitifdlia,  Opposite-leaved  Saxifrage; — this  beautiful  little  Alpine 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alpine  rocks  and  precipices,  at  the  side  of  the  summit  of 
Ingleborough  Hill,  Yorkshire;  Snowden,  plentifully;  Ben-Loinoud,  and  other 
Scoteh  mountains,  frer[uent.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  desirable  plant  for  growing  in  pots,  to  decorate  rooms  or  windows ;  it 
thrives  best  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  the  pots  require  to  be  well  drained,  that  the 
plants  may  not  be  injured  by  too  much  moisture  in  winter.  It  is  also  a  very  desi¬ 
rable  plant  for  rock-work;  its  petals  are  of  a  lilac  or  rose-colour.  xAccording  to 
Linnaeus,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  is  intended  to  jepre,scnt  the 
plants  composing  this  genus,  as  growing  among  broken  rocks.  Viola  liothoma- 
geiisisy  Rouen  Pansy  or  Heart’s-ease; — it  was  lately  discovered  as  a  native  of  Britain 
by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  growing  in  great 
quantities  in  the  hedges  in  Kent.  The  generic  name  is  a  Latin  word,  most  proba- 
ably  originating  from  so  many  of  the  flowers  of  this  genus,  being  of  blue  or  violet 
colour.  Corydalis  Bulbosay  Solid-rooted  Corydalis;  (Bulbous  Fumitory) — this  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  and  well  worth  cultivation  in  the  flower  garden.  It  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pale  blush,  to  a  deep  purple,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  differ 
in  anything  but  colour.  It  is  found  at  Kendal,  and  other  parts  of  Westmoreland ; 
also  at  Bury  Hall,  Birming-ham ;  at  Wickham,  Hampshire ;  in  woods,  at  the 
Grange,  Hampshire :  and  abundantly  in  a  wood  belonging  to  Richard  Bright, 
Esq.  at  Crawley  House, Hampshire ;  and  Coombe  wood,  near  Wimbleton  common. 
The  juice  of  this  herb  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  ancients  for  the  viscera  and 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  at  the  present  it  is  only  used  for  the  cure  of  various 

•  Since  this  went  to  press,  wc  have  heard  that  the  author  labours  under  a  revere  affliction;  we 
liofe  some  kind  friend  will  be  found,  to  c<arry  on  his  publications,  so  that  the  public  may  not 
be  deprived  of  his  valuable  works,  nor  he  of  a  competency,  should  he  again  recover 
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cutaneous  diseases.  Coe/ileorid  Dunico,  Danish  Scurvy-gTass; — this  species  is 
found  wild  on  Waluey  Island,  Lancashire  5  Ai’glesea  3  Wells,  in  Norfolk  j  Port¬ 
land  Island  j  Land’s  End,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  a  pretty  little  annual 
plant,  and  produces  its  little  snow-white  flowers  from  March  to  May.  The  generic 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  oociileak,  (a  spoon,)  the  hollow  concave 
leaves  resembling- a  spoon  5  or  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  shell,  some  of  the 
leaves  being-  like  one  of  the  sides  of  a  bivalve  sbelL  Jlnejm'me  Apennlna^  Blue 
Mountain  Anemone  ; — this  beautiful  blue-flowering  species  is  a  native  of  woods 
near  Harrow  ;  near  Lyton  Iloe,  Bedfordshire  j  near  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire; 
very  abundant  in  Lord  Spencer’s  park,  near  Wimbleton  Common,  where  it  wa.s 
known  by  Ray  and  the  ancient  Botanists.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  wind,  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  species  being  clothed  w-ith 
wool,  or  feathery,  and  therefore  frequently  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

2. — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (new  series)  By  John 
Li>  ^DLEY,  F.R.IS.  &:c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  4s.  coloured. 

VoL  IV,  No.  5,  FOR  July,  contains, 

(lalipea  Sweet-scented  Galipea;  this  most  fragrant  stove  plant 

was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Rio  Janiero,  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Chamberlayne.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  its  stem  seems 
to  have  no  disposition  to  divide  into  branches,  so  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  increased.  It  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  in  a  pot  plunged 
inabark-pit,  Kennedpa  Inophylla,  Close-headed  Kennedya; — this  fine  species 
appears  to  have  been  raised  from  New  Holland  seeds,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
at  Kew,  Mr.  Low,  nurseryman,  received  it  from  Mr.  Aiton,  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  above  name;  it  very  much  resembles  the  K.  Coccinea,  except 
that  the  latter  is  a  more  slender  plant.  The  deep,  pitch-black  hairs,  with 
which  the  calyxes  of  this  species  are  clothed,  give  the  inflorescence  a  remark¬ 
able  appearance,  and  form  an  excellent  back-ground  for  the  lively  red  flowers 
to  repose  on.  It  is  named  after  Mr.  Kennedy,  late  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  I>:e  and  Kennedy,  nurserymen,  Hammersmith.  Hdvea  Pnrpnrca ,  Pur¬ 
ple  Hovea; — a  New  Holland  plant,  lately  introduced  into  our  gardens.  It  is 
a  greenhouse  shrub,  of  much  beauty,  flowering  freely,  and  having  a  neat, 
healthy  foliage.  In  the  summer  it  will  grow  in  the  open  air,  but  must  be 
removed  back  into  the  greenhouse  on  the  approach  of  frost.  It  was  named 
after  Mr.  A.  P.  Hove,  a  Polish  gentleman,  by  whom  rare  plants  from  the  East 
of  Europe  and  West  of  Asia,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens.  It  will 
strike  from  cuttings,  in  pure  white  sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  and  thrives  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  light  sandy  loam.  Rhhm  SpectdbilL^, 
Show}'  Bramble; — this  plant  was  figured  in  Pursh’s  Flora  ofNorth  America, 
and  from  this  figure,  great  expectations  were  entertained  of  it  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  plant.  The  plants,  however,  that  have  hitherto  flowered,  are  by  no  means 
so  beautiful  as  they  were  expected  to  be.  Their  petals  are  of  a  rich  rose- 
colour,  and  the  foliage  of  a  bright  fresh  green,  but  the  blossoms  are  produced 
too  sparingly  to  cause  any  striking  effect.  It  grows  freely,  either  in  common 
garden  soil  or  peat,  and  is  very  hardy.  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  under 
a  hand-glass,  treated  like  those  of  the  China  Rose;  its  name  is  said  by  De 
Thetis  to  come  from  the  Celtic  rub.  (red)  Jih'beris  Atpifoimm,  Holly-leaved 
Berberry; — this  plant  was  originally  discovered  in  north-western  America,  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  ever¬ 
green,  perfectly  h-.udy,  and  will  thrive  equally  well  either  in  peat  or  common 
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garden  soil.  Berberis  Glnmdcea,  Glumaceous  Berberry; — This  is  the  Mahonia 
(jiiDnacea^  of  De  Candolle,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  in  .shady  pine 
woods  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia,  where  it  was  seen  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  It  is  very  hardy,  but  cannot  bear  that  the  extremity  of  its  stem  should 
be  removed.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  purple  they  acquire  in 
'.he  autumn.  Its  flowers,  like  the  B.  AqnifoUum,  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  Its 
lame  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Bcrhcrys,  which,  according  to  Golius,  as  quo¬ 
ted  by  De  Thetis,  is  the  name  of  the  fruit.  The  flowering  season  is  March 
and  April. 

3.  — Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (new  series)  Edited  by 

Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  numbers,  3s. 6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain. 

VoL.  V,  No.  55,  FOR  July,  cortaixs, 

Coliimnea  Hirsuta,Yi'd.hy  Columnia; — this  Columnia  has  been  very  coarsely 
figured  by  Slane,  and  a  representaticm  of  the  flower  is  given  by  Brown,  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica;  but  although  introduced  into  our  stoves  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  has  not  before  appeared  in  any 
of  our  modern  periodical  publications.  According  to  Swartz,  it  inhabits  rocks, 
and  grows  about  the  roots  of  trees,  in  shady  mountain  woods,  in  Jamaica.  Its 
flowers  are  a  bright  red,  streaked  with  yellow.  Brosera  Bindta,  Forked- 
leaved  Sundew; — a  curious  little  perennial,  a  native  of  Van  Dieman’s  Isle; 
In  1823,  it  sprung  up  among  some  earth,  imported  from  New  Holland  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew.  Friiilldria  Leiicdntha,  White-flowered  Fritillary; — 
this  species  is  a  native  of  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  flowered  in  the  open  bor¬ 
der  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  mixed  with  green.  Anthcricmn  Plumdsnni; — the 
seeds  of  this  were  brought  from  Chili,  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks  ;  and  together  with 
many  others,  from  that  country  and  Peru,  were  liberally  given  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Glasgow.  Bterostylis  Nt(ta?is; — introduced  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  from  New  Holland,  in  the  year  1826.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a 
greenish  white.  Bterostylis  Cdrta\ — this  species  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson.  Farsctia  Lunarioides,  Luna- 
ria-like  Farsetia; — this  was  introduced  from  the  Greek  Archipelago,  by  Mr. 
P,  Miller,  in  1731.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow. 

4.  — Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  4to.  and  8vo. 
Montlily.  4to,  coloured,  5s.,  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6d. 

Part  171,  for  July,  contains, 

Berberis  Gliimacea  ; — Figured  fol.  1426,  in  Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  for 
July.  Erica  Pluiiwsa ; — this  pleasing  species  was  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  about  the  year  1800,  Its  rose-coloured  flowers  are  borne  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings.  (See  Calendar, 
page  95)  Erica  Seratfolia; — a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  introduced 
in  1796.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  streaked  with  red.  Anemone  A cutipHala  ; 
— a  native  of  Switzerland,  introduced  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Schleicher,  and  flowers 
witli  us  in  April.  Its  flowers  are  purple,  large  and  showy,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  Bignonia  Grdcilisy — this  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  South  America; 
it  climbs  rapidly  to  a  great  height.  It  flowers  in  April,  and  is  very  showy, 
being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Aubrictia  Pnrpkrea-, — this  is  a  very  pretty, 
little  spring  plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1821,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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Europe;  flowers  plentifully  in  April,  and  is  perennial  and  quite  hardy.  Cn- 
mellia  Jupunica  lt6ssn\ — this  fine  red  variety,  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ross,  of  Stoke  Newington,  Pintelin  DiosmcefoUa  ; — this  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  and  is  nearly  related  to  P.Dencssata  and  between  which, 

it  ranks  intermediately.  Govenia  Supcrla; — this  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is 
suspected  to  be  the  same  with  Maocilaria  t^tiiperha  laLlave.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Deppe,  at  Xalapa,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Its  bright  yellow 
flowers  emit  a  delicate  fragrance.  It  requires  the  stove,  and  should  be  potted 
in  vegetable  earth  with  a  little  sand.  Arabia  Unduluta  ; — this  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  although  it  is  in  some 
books  called  an  annual,  Messrs.  Loddiges  suppose  it  to  be  a  perennial.  It  has 
very  delicate  white  flowers. 

5. — The  British  Flower  Garden*.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.I/.S. 
&c.  8vo.  Monthly.  Coloured  3s.  Plain,  2s.  3d. 

No.  26,  FOB  July,  contains, 

Ajax  Cernuus,  Drooping  Creamy-White  Ajax; — this  beautiful  plant,  has 
been  confused  with  Ajax  Moachdtns,  by  all  Botanists,  until  Mr.  Haworth  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  Mr.  Ellicomb,  of  Bitton;  and  on  comparing  it  with  Roth’s 
Beitrage,  he  immediately  recognized  it  to  be  the  same  as  his  Ccrmaia.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  species  of  the  whole  genus,  and  is 
nearest  related  to  Narcissus  MoschatuadLnd  N.  Turtuusus,  particularly  the  latter 
with  which  it  agrees  precisely  in  colour,  being  of  a  pale  yellow.  TtdipaOcula.s 
Solis,  Tulip; — We  are  glad,  (says  the  Editor,)  to  have  the  oppor¬ 

tunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  true  Oculaa  Solis,  which  has  never 
been  before  published  in  any  modern  English  Publication.  The  three,  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  all  belong  to  T.  Pracox,  of  Tenore,  which  is  the 
one  already  figured  in  our  Flower  Garden,  which  we  received  from  Tenore 
himself.  The  variety  given  by  Mr.  Bindley,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Register,  (for  June,  p.  1419)  is  precisely  the  same  figured  in  that  work,  in 
a  former  number,  Vol.  III.  t.  304,  and  both  are  precisely  the  same  as  ours, 
figured  in  the  first  series  of  our  Flower  Garden,  1. 157 ;  so  that  the  true  Oculaa 
Solis,  has  not  been  figured  at  all.  The  Persian  Oculus  Solis,  with  its  gigantic 
flowers,  and  hairy  instead  of  woolly  bulb,  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  distinct 
species.  Aquilegia  Garnieridm,  Miss  Garnier’s  Columbine; — this  beautiful 
and  splendid  hybrid,  was  raised  from  seeds  in  the  collection  of  Miss  Gamier, 
of  Wickham,  Hants.  The  seeds  were  produced  from  A  Sibirica ;  figured  at 
40  of  the  new  series  of  the  Flower  Garden.  It  was  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  oi  A.  Nulgaris.  It  is  quite  hardy,  succeeds  well  in  the  open  borders, 
and  nearly  equals  A,  Sibirica  in  beauty.  Its  colour  is  a  beautiful  purple. 
fFistcria  Frufescens,  American  Wisteria; — this  beautiful  climbing  plant,  is  the 
original  species  of  JVisteria,  of  Nuttal,  who  named  it  “in  memory  of  Casper 
Wister,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  many  years  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.”  This 
plant  is  superior  in  beauty  to  fF,  Chimusis,  to  which  the  flowers  have  a  near 
resemblance.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer;  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  planted 
under  a  hand-glass,  with  a  little  heat.  The  glass,  however,  must  have  a  little 
air  given  it,  or  they  will  dam[)  otF. 
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PART  III. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Havock  committed  by  the  Short-tailed 
Field  Moiise^  (Mus  Arvalis)  in  the  Plaiiiatioiis  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  Communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Murphy. 

?vlu.  Billtxgton,  in  liis  work  on  Planting,  published  in  1825,  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  havock  committed  on  the  young 
])lantations  in  the  h’orest  of  Dean,  by  the  Short-tailed  Field  Mouse, 
{J\lus  Aroalisf)  [11]  and  having  sought  in  vain  amongst  such  of  the 


writers,  who  have  described  this  animal,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting,  for  any  observations  as  to  this  propensity,  am  led  to  believe, 
that  except  those  who  Fave  seen  Mr.  Billington’s  book,  few  have  any 
notion  of  its  powers  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  B.  commences  his  account  of  it  by  informing  us,  that  he  had 
frequently  observed  great  quantities  of  small  oak  and  ash  plants,  bar¬ 
ked,  and  bitten  off,  at  about  six  inches  from  the  ground ;  these  attacks 
were  generally  made  in  situations  where  the  long  grass  and  furze 
protected  the  depredators  from  their  natural  enemies,  the  hawks, 
owls,  &c.  ‘h'eq airing,  ]|ke  most  other  mischief,”  he  obseiwes,  ‘Ho  be 
-done  in  the  dark.” 

Before  the  autumn  of  1813.  ”  he  continues, ‘Ghe  mice  had  be 
cojiie  so  numerous,  that  we  could  pick  up  four  or  five  plants,  of  the 
larger  five  year  old  oaks,  on  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  all  bitten 
off”,  just  within  the  ground,  between  the  roots  and  the  stem;  and  not 
only  oak  and  ash,  but  elm,  sycamore,  and  Spanish  chesnut,  of  which, 
however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so  fond  as  of  the  two  former.  The 
hollies  which  had  been  cut  do^vn,  produced  abundance  of  suckers, 
which  were  destroyed  in  thesame  manner,  and  some  of  them  which 
nere  as  thick  as  a  man’s  leg,  were  barked  all  round,  for  four  or  five 
feet  up  the  stem.”  The  crab- tree,  willow,  furze,  larch,  spruce — in  a 
word,  every  kind  of  tree,  and  even  grass,  particularly  cocks-foot  grass, 
seemed  equally  acceptable  to  these  voracious  little  creatures;  till  at 
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length,  “Lord  Gleiibervie  became  so  alarme<l  about  tlie  final  success 
of  raising  a  forest,  that  we  were  instructed  to  pursue  every  means  w(? 
could  think  of,  by  cats,  dogs,  owls,  poison,  traps,  &:c.  Wo  w(‘re,  ratlier 
than  not  accomplish  our  object,  to  cut  up  all  the  grass  by  the  roots ; 
no  expense  was  to  be  an  obstacle,  even  if  the  cost  should  be  more 
than  the  enclosing,  paling,  and  planting — so  anxious  was  his  Lf)rdship 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking!” — “Operations  were  immediately 
commenced,  with  traps  and  baits,  of  various  kinds;  with  poison,  v  ith 
dogs  and  cats,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  a  person  hit  upon  a 
simple,  and  eventually,  a  very  efficacious  mode.  Ha^ing,  in  digging 
a  hole  in  the  gi’ound  some  time  previous,  observed,  that  some  mice, 
which  happened  to  fall  in,  could  not  get  out  again,  the  idea  of  forming 
similar  holes  was  suggested — he  tried  it  accordingly,  and  found  it  to 
answer.” 

In  short,  holes  about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches  broad  at  the  toji, 
and  somewhat  larger  every  way  at  the  bottom,  were  made  at  twenty 
yards  apart,  over  about  3200  acres  of  plantation;  persons  w(?nt  round 
early  in  the  morning,  to  destroy  such  mice  as  might  be  found  in  the 
holes.  In  this  way,  besides  what  the  owls,  hawks,  magpies,  and 
weasels,  took  out  of  the  holes — and  several  of  these  depredators  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  seize  their  prey, — 30,000  mice  were  paid 
for  by  government ;  nor  were  they  extirpated  until  they  had  destroyed, 
in  four  enclosures,  amounting  only  to  1700  acres,  the  astonishing 


number  of  200,000  five  year  old  oaks,  together  with  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  acorns,  and  young  seedlings.” 

“It  is  said  by  Naturalists,”  observes  Mr.  B.  “that  the  beaver  will 
fell  trees  with  his  teeth,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  account  of  mice 

felling  oak  trees,  yet  I  have  seen  many  trees 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  cut  down  by  them.  When  examining 
for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it  vns 
bitten  off,  I  could  never  find  any  part  of  it  left,  so 
that  it  is  very  probable  it  Avas  eaten  by  them.  ] 
have  by  me,  several  trees,  so  cut  down,  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  any  person,  aa^o  may  be  desirous  of 
Avitnessing  with  his  OAvn  eyes,  the  AA'onderful  poAv- 
ers  of  so  diminutive  a  creature  as  the  mouse,  in 
felling  trees.” 

1  had  before  heard  that  mice  occasionally 
gnaAved  young  ash4;rees,  but  I  supposed  that 
they  did  so  merely  in  play  perhaps — but  the 
above  account  appeared  so  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bil- 
lington  on  the  subject,  and  he  A'.  as 
kind  enough  to  forward  some  sj)e- 
cimens  of  oak  Avhich  had  been  cut 
doAA’n;  one,  that  from  Avhich  the 
accompanying  sketch  ( 12)  Avas  ta¬ 
ken,  measures  inches  in  circumference  at  the  collar,  the  place  Avher<* 
the  mice  commenced  their  attack  on  it.  e.  m. 
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PART  IV. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

♦ 


1. — Extracts  from  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  Living  Animals  in  the  Society’s  possession,  (resumed) 
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THE  RATEL.  {Ilatellus  MelUvorns.) 


Iff  size,  the  Ratel  is  equal  to  the  badg^er,  to  which  it  also  bears  a  resemblance  in 
form.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  (which  is  sing^ularly  broad  and 
flat,)  comprehending  the  top  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  entire  plane  of  the  back, 
and  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  of  a  dull  ash-grey,  whiter  towards  the  head,  and  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  under  parts,  including  also  the  muzzle,  the  contour  of  the  eyes 
and  of  the  ears,  the  limbs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  which  are  throughout 
perfectly  black.  The  only  visible  difference  which  we  have  been  able  to  detect, 
between  the  Asiatic  and  African  animals,  consists  in  this — that  the  latter  is  descri¬ 
bed  as  pos.sessing  a  stripe  of  lighter  grey,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  passing  from 
behind  the  ears,  along  each  side,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  two  colours, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  our  specimen.  The  hair  all  over  the  body,  although 
tolerably  smooth,  is  remarkably  stiff  and  wiry  5  and  the  hide  beneath  it  is  exces¬ 
sively  tough,  and  so  loose,  that  Sparrman’s  statement  is  scarcely  to  bo  regarded  as 
an  exaggeration,  when  he  assures  us,  that  if  “any  body  catches  hold  of  him  by  the 
hinder  part  of  hi.s  neck,  he  is  able  to  tnrn  round,  as  it  were,  in  his  skin,  and  bite 
the  arm  of  the  person  that  seizes  him.’’  The  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  extremely 
long,  and  although  not  very  strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  being  formed 
especially  for  digging  up  the  earth — an  operation  whi^h  all  the  accounts  of  the 
animal’s  manners  concur  in  stating,  that  it  performs  with  dexterity.  Of  these 
claws,  the  middle  three  are  much  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  the  internal  one  is 
placed  far  behind  the  others;  on  the  hind  feet,  the  claws  also,  five  in  number,  are 
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of  nearly  equal  leng-th,  but  are  much  shorter,  and  pro{)ortionally,  much  less  pow¬ 
erful,  than  those  of  the  anterior  members  j  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about 
three  feet,  of  which  its  tail  forms  more  than  one-sixth  ;  its  height  does  not  exceed 
tenor  twelve  inches;  and  the  length  of  its  fore  claws,  when  not  worn  down  by 
constant  use,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  these  animals,  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of  Sparr- 
man’s  version  of  the  relation  of  the  Hottentots  and  of  the  Dutch  Colonists,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  bees,  according  to  our  author, 
furnish  the  Rate!  with  his  principal,  if  not  his  only  means  of  subsistence.  These 
insects  are  accustomed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  in  the  earth,  formed  by 
various  burrowing  quadrupeds,  and  the  Ratel  is  endowed  with  peculiar  sagacity 
for  discovering  their  nests,  which  it  undermines  with  its  powerful  claws,  in  order 
to  feast  upon  the  honey  contained  in  them.  Aware  that  sunset  is  the  period  at 
which  the  bees  return  to  their  homes,  it  chooses  that  time  for  making  its  observa¬ 
tions,  which  are  conducted  in  a  very  curious  manner. — Seated  upon  the  ground, 
with  one  of  its  paws  raised,  so  as  to  shade  from  its  eyes  the  rays  of  the  declining- 
sun,  it  peers  cautiously  on  either  side  of  this  singular  kind  of  parasol,  until  it  per¬ 
ceives  a  number  of  bees  dying  in  the  same  direction;  these  it  carefully  marks 
and  follows  in  their  track,  until  it  has  safely  lodged  them  in  their  nest,  which  it 
immediately  commences  pillaging.  But  if  it  should  happen,  that,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  they  have  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  Ratel,  being  un¬ 
able  to  climb,  and  angry  at  his  disappointment,  wreaks  his  vengeance  upon  the 
senseless  stock,  by  biting  round  it ;  and  the  Hottentots  know  well  that  such  marks 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  arc  certain  indications  of  a  bees’  nest  being  contained 
within  it. 

It  is  added  that  the  Ratel,  as  well  as  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  sometimes  guided  in  this  search  after  honej ,  by  a  little  bird,  the  Oucu- 
liis  Indicator,  or  Honey  Cuckoo,  which  it  seems,  has  sagacity  enough  to  know, 
that  both  men  and  beasts  are  fond  of  the  tempting  spoil.  This  little  creature,  al¬ 
though  incapable  of  storming  a  hive  in  its  own  person,  takes  advantage  of  the 
propensity  in  otherf*,  who  are  better  fitted  for  the  task,  and  invites  the  Hottentot  or 
Ratel  to  follow  it,  by  a  peculiar  note  which  they  both  equally  understand.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  secured  their  attention,  it  flies  slowly  on  before  them,  alternately  halting 
for  them  to  come  up  with  it,  and  then  taking  another  flight;  still  admonishing 
them  by  its  warning  voice,  until  it  arrives  at  the  spot  where  the  hidden  treasure  is 
deposited,  then  it  suddenly  ceases  to  be  heard,  but  remains  quietly  perched  on  a 
tree  in  the  vicinity,  waiting  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  which  it  usually  receives 
as  a  reward  for  its  interested  service. 

In  such  an  attack  upon  an  angry  sw-arm,  the  toughness  of  the  Ratel’s  hide  must 
be  an  effectual  defence  ;  and  it  is  even  stated,  that  so  difficult  is  it  to  penetrate 
its  skin,  that  a  pack  of  dogs  which  would  be  sufficient  to  despatch  a  moderate 
sized  lion,  have  sometimes  failed  in  their  attack  upon  so  comparatively  insignificant 
an  animal.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  Mr.  Barrow  states,  “  it  is  a  species 
of  amusement  for  the  farmers,  to  run  knives  through  different  parts  of  its  body, 
without  being  able  for  a  length  of  time  to  deprive  it  of  existence.”  Major  Den¬ 
ham  however,  was  informed  by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  that  a  single  blow 
on  the  nose,  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it  almost  instantaneously  :  in  the  same  regions 
it  has  obtained  credit  for  so  much  ferocity,  as  to  b«  said  at  certain  seasons,  to  ven- 
t\ire  singly  to  attack  a  man 
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2.  — British  Entomology;  by  John  Curtis,  F.L.vS.  published 

monthly. 

No.  90,  FOR  JUNiE  CONTAINS, 

Order  Coleoptera. — VvLvaWy  Diaper  idee. — Diaperis  Boleti.  Found  in  Mrvy  and  June 
on  Boleti,  growing  on  trees.  Two  other  species  are  described.  The  plant  which 
accompanies  it,  is  miY/egrawa,  All-seed.  QvAer  Coleoptera. — Fam.  He- 

lophorid<B. — Hydrochus  Elongatiis,  Found  in  April  and  May  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
on  aquatic  plants,  or  floating.  Two  other  species  are  described.  The  plant  \sPota- 
niogeton  pectinatuvi^  Fennel-leaved  Pondweed.  Order  Lepidoptera. — Fainilj 
Papilionidee. — Pieris  (r>'(etegi.  Black-veined  White  Butterfly.  Found  in  June, 
not  very  abundant.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  sloe,  hawthorn,  gooseberry, 
and  many  fruit  trees,  and  does  groat  damage  in  gardens  in  the  spring.  Order  Hy- 
menoptera. — Family  Apidee, — Sarapodabhnaculata.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Four  other  species  are  described.  The  plant  is  Centavrea  Seabiosaj  Great  Knap¬ 
weed  j  on  which  the  insect  was  caught. 

No.  91,  FOR  July,  contains, 

Order  Coleoptera. — Family  Lepturidee. —  Leptura  Apicalts.  The  larvte  of  the 
Lepturae  live  in  wood,  and  the  beetles  are  found  in  trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  flow¬ 
ers  j  the  species  here  figured,  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  clothed  with  short 
depressed  ochreous  hairs,  thickly  and  minutely  punctured,  having  four  bars  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  across  the  back,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  figure  of  the 
Scutellaria  Minor^  (Lesser  Scull-Cap.)  Mr.  Curtis  also  names  twenty-one  species 
besides.  Of  the  same  Order. — Family  Tenebrionidee. —  IJloma  Fagi.  This  group 
is  so  similar  in  economy  and  structnre  to  the  Tenebrioiies  (at  least  the  British 
ones,)  that  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  they  might  be  included  in  one  genus;  he  conceives 
it  is  probable  that  the  U. Fagi,  U.  Cornuto,  U. Mauritania,  and  the  U.  Levius- 
cula,  have  all  been  introduced  into  England  with  corn  and  flower,  from  foreign 
countries,  as  they  are  commonly  found  in  or  about  the  bakers’  shops  in  Loudon. 
It  is  accompanied  with  a  figure  of  the  Helleborus  Feetidusy  (Bear’s-Foot)  Order 
Lepidoptera. — Family  Tortricidcey — Orthotenia  Ttirionelloy  Orange  and  Silver 
Ribbon  Moth.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  shoots  of  the  Scotch  Pine.  Order 
Diptera. — Family  Tipulidee. — Leptomorphus  TValkeri.  Of  the  economy  of  Lepto- 
inorphus  Mr.  Curtis  is  ignorant.  It  was  taken  in  July,  on  the  windows  at  Arno’s 
Grove,  and  off  a  hedge  by  a  wood  at  Southgate,  by  Fi  ancis  Walker,  Esq.  after 
whom  it  is  specifically  named.  The  larvee  inhabits  Fungi-,  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  specimen  of  Jungerrnarmia  Epiphylla. 

3,  — Magazine  of  Natural  History;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 

F.  L.  S.,  (fee:  published  every  two  months. 

No.  55,  FOR  July,  contains, 

Page337. — Article?.  On  the  habits  of  the  JVeasel.  By  Scolopax  Rusticola 

of  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham.  . 

The  writer  mentions  a  statement  of  the  Rev.  G.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  where  he  says,  that  “Weasles  prey  on  moles,  as  appears  by  their  being 
sometimes  caught  in  mole-traps.”  To  illustrate  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
statement,  he  tells  us,  that  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had  seta  common  spring  mole- 
trap  in  a  field  which  he  occupied,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  it,  to  stop  a  gap  in 
the  hedge,  perceived  that  a  mole  was  taken.  He  took  the  trap  from  the  g round. 
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and  allowed  the  mole  to  remain  suspended  in  it :  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
perceived  a  Weasel  very  actively  engaged  in  striving  to  get  the  mole  out  of  the 
wires  which  held  it.  The  animal  ran  up  thG  stick  which  formed  the  spring  of  the 
trap,  and  then  descended  on  the  captive,  which  he  seized,  and  tried  by  wriggling, 
twisting,  and  hanging  by  it,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  but  without  success. 
When  exhausted  with  his  efibrts,  he  dropt  on  the  ground,  when,  having  taken 
wind,  he  ran  up  the  stick  again,  and  renewed  his  task  with  redoubled  ardour. 
“My  old  friend,”  says  the  writer,  “having  observed  him  try  ten  or  eleven  times 
successively,  thought  that  he  deserved  the  mole,  for  his  trouble  and  perseverance, 
and,  taking  it  from  the  trap,  laid  it  on  the  ground  ready  for  him,  but  on  being 
disturbed,  he  retreated,  and  would  not  again  make  his  appearance,  while  the  old 
man  remained.”  He  proceeds,  “An  instance  of  the  aflection  of  the  Weasel  for  its 
offspring  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  our  labourers. — He  was  standing  in  a  foot¬ 
path,  close  to  a  hedge  side,  when  he  observed  something  coming  towards  him,  but 
till  it  got  close  to  him  he  could  not  be  certain  what  it  was  :  at  last  he  perceived  it 
was  a  weasel,  with  a  young  one  in  its  mouth.  The  animal  was  so  intent  on  her 
burden,  that  she  did  not  see  the  man  until  he  kicked  at  her,  when  she  dropped 
her  young  one  and  retreated  into  the  bottom  of  the  hedge.  The  man  then  stood 
over  the  helpless  young  one  with  a  large  stick  in  his  hand,  not  with  the  intent  of 
harming  the  old  one,  but  merely  to  see  how  she  would  proceed.  She  soon  peeped 
out  of  her  covert,  and  then  made  several  feints  to  get  her  charge;  but  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  run  into  the  hedge,  apparently  intimidated  at  the  stick,  which  he  flourished 
and  knocked  about.  At  last  she  summoned  up  all  her  resolution  for  one  grand 
effort  j  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  man,  she,  after  a  great  deal  of  dodg¬ 
ing  to  avoid  the  stick,  which  he  used  every  way  to  keep  her  off,  without  hurting 
her,  fairly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  and  bore  it  off  in 
triumph  from  between  his  legs.” 

Page  240. — Article  12.  On  the  ,Taw  and  Teeth  of  a  Mammoth^  and  of  some  other 
Fossils,  found  in  a  Flint-  Quarry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham;  being  the 
substance  of  a  Lecture,  delivered  to  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of 
that  town,  by  Robert  Dodd,  Esq. 

After  having  given  an  explanation  of  the  different  fossils  that  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Dodd  proceeds  to  show,  that  “a  great  revo¬ 
lution  or  catastrophe  has  completely  altered  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  that  part.” 
and  he  adds,  “the  repetition  of  the  usual  phenomena  of  nature,  for  a  thousand 
centuries,  would  not  have  produced  these  effects.”  Excepting  volcanic  pheno¬ 
mena  on  a  large  scale,  we  know  of  no  existing  power,  he  says,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  effects.  The  present  Geological  appearances,  are  such  as  indicate 
the  action  of  an  enormous  and  sudden  power,  operating  as  great  and  sudden 
changes  The  cause,  he  believes,  to  be,  a  power  acting  from  the  central  regions 
of  the  globe,  towards  its  circumference,  elevating  the  strata,  and  in  the  focus  of 
its  action  not  only  raising,  but  shattering  and  loosening  them :  thus  rendering 
them  a  prey  to  the  flood,  occasioned  by  the  convulsion. 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL -HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I. — CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  NEAR  LONDON. 

VVb  flatter  ourselves  that  a  List  of  such  choice  Plants  as  will  be  in  Flower  at  the 
dilFerent  Nurseries  round  London,  for  each  month,  will  not  fail  to  be  interesting-  to 
every  lover  of  Plantsj  it  will  enable  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  know  at  once,  where 
to  g-o  and  see  any  particular  Plant  in  flower;  it  will  also  be  of  immense  advantage 
to  Nurserymen,  Practical  Gardeners,  Journeymen  Gardeners,  &c.  Nurserymen 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  their  country  customers,  without  the  trouble  of 
sending  all  round  the  trade  before  they  can  procure  what  they  want,  and  this  No¬ 
tice  will  also  apprize  Gardeners  where  such  plants  may  be  seen  ; — and  to  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Gardeners  residing  in  the  country,  such  information  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  as  they  will  thereby  be  made  acquainted  with  the  flowering  of  all 
Choice  Plants,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  and  by  comparing  them  with  their  own 
stocks,  they  may  readily  judge  what  additions  their  collections  require.  Most 
Provincial  Nurserymen  have  printed  lists  of  such  trees  as  they  mostly  cultivate; 
if  they  will  have  such  lists  printed  on  the  same  sized  paper  as  our  Magazine,  we 
will  bind  them  one  up  gratuitously,  every  year,  providing  they  will  pay  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  parcel  to  London,  and  allow  a  trifle  to  the  binders,  which  they  demand 
for  inserting  anything  extra. 

Note. — We  have  inadvertently  omitted  soliciting  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
Nursery-men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  to  send  similar  accounts,  but  we 
hope  they  will  favour  us  with  their  lists  for  the  next  month. 
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Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Clivea  nobilis. 

Dalbergia  Barclayana. 
Gesneria  macrostachya. 
Gloxinia  Schotzia. 

Astelma  eximia. 
Alstroemeria  Hookeri. 

- pelegrina. 

- psittacina. 

- pulchella. 

Boronia  alata. 

- -  denticulata. 

-  serrulata. 

Chironia  frutescens,  alba. 
Ceanothus  azureus. 
Cyrtanthus  obliquus. 


STOVE, 

Ixora  coccinea. 
Magnolia  pumila. 
Myrtiis  tomentosa. 
Nymphaea  coerulea. 
-  odorata. 

GREEN-HOUSE. 
Calceolaria  diflfusa. 

-  Gilleni. 

-  Herbertia. 

-  micans. 

Dracophyllum  gracile. 
Drimia  acuminata. 
Dryandra  Baxteri. 

-  nervosa. 

Erica  ventriculosa. 

-  densa. 

- Jviliana. 


Pontederia  lanceolata. 
Sinningia  villosa. 

■ - velutina. 

Villarsia  lacunosa. 


Erica  nolseflora. 

-  reflexa,  alba. 

-  rubra. 

-  sanguinolenta. 

-  Aitoniana. 

-  ampullacea. 

-  tricolor. 

-  - -  elegans. 

-  -  major. 

-  inflata. 

-  Irbyana. 
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Erica  Shannon! . 

-  princeps. 

-  impulsa. 

-  gemmaefera. 

-  Parmentiera,  rosea. 

-  Templea. 

-  Bandonea. 

-  retorta. 

-  miitabilis. 

-  odorata. 

-  blanda. 

-  Lavvsonia. 

-  perspicua. 

-  -  nana 

-  inetulacflora,  bicolor. 

-  vestita  fulgida, 

-  ceriiithoid(!s. 

- inagna. 

-  Bruniades. 

-  vestita  coccinea. 

-  exiniia. 

-  taxifolia. 

-  Jasniiniflora, 

-  rubra. 

-  Ewerana. 

-  -  superba. 

-  obcordata,  rubra. 

-  maminosa. 

-  Vernix  coccinea. 

-  Cubica. 

- -  major, 

-  longipedunculata. 

-  aggregata. 

-  translucens. 

-  paniculata,  rubra. 

-  Coventryana. 

-  depressa. 

-  hvacinthoides. 


Erica  viridiflora. 


- -  tetragona, 

-  Savillei. 

-  Boiveana. 

-  nudiflora. 

-  rubens. 

-  ventricosa. 

-  - -  stellatn. 

-  superba. 

-  -  coccinea. 

-  - -  nana. 

-  carnea, 

-  -  hirsuta. 

-  Comosa,  alba. 

-  -  rubra. 

-  villosa. 

-  gnaphaloides. 

-  thymifolia. 

-  squamosa. 

-  Humei. 

-  hispidula. 

Fuchsia  macrostaminea. 

-  pedunculata. 

Grevillea  acanthifolia. 
Helichrysum  humile. 

-  formosissimum, 

- rupestre, 

-  splendens, 

-  proliferum. 


Pimelea  decussata. 

-  glauca, 

-  rosea. 

Passiflora  palmata. 
Pelarofoniura  Rollissoni. 

o 

-  fragrans. 


-  nutans. 

—  quercifolium  su¬ 
perhum. 

Charles  X, 
Barclayanum. 
Burnettianuin, 
conchyliatum. 

Y  eatmannian  uni 
Rollisson’s. 
William  IV. 
Queen  Adelaide 
Prinss- Auffiista. 
Govveri  super¬ 
bum. 

-  calamistratum . 

-  glorianuni. 

-  succulentuin. 

-  dissimile. 

-  Forsterianuui, 

inirabile. 


magnum. 


Asclepias  tuberosa. 
Anthyllis  Hermann!. 

Aster  Sibirica. 

Campanula  pul  la 

- glomerata,  alba. 

Clematis  Florida. 

- flora  pleno. 

Cyclamen  Clusii. 

Dianthus  Fischeri. 
Dorycnium  berbaceum. 
Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

- giganticum,  or 

ramosum. 

Dracocephalum  argunense 
Escljoltzia  californica. 
Erigcron  glahellum. 
Eryngiiim  alpinum. 

- ovalocfoiium. 

Eschallonia  rubra. 

— — — - glandtilcsa. 

Galla.dia  av'stata. 
Gentiana  septemfidn, 

Geum  qiiedyon 


Hibbertia  pedunculata. 
Kennedia  monophylla. 

- longiracemosa. 

Lomatia  lono-ifolia. 
Lophospermum  erubescens. 
Oxalis  Deppii. 

- floribunda. 

- Martii. 

IIABDV. 

Glycine  sinensis. 

Iberis  Tenoriana, 

Lathyrus  caiifornicus. 

- grandiflorus. 

Linum  perenne,  album. 
Liatris  humilis. 

- spliaeroidea.- 

Linaria  alpina. 

Lobelia  hirsuta. 

-  liniaris. 

-  erinoides 

-  fulo-ens. 


Salvia  Grahami. 

- cardinal  is. 

- chamsedryoides. 

Sovverha^a  j  uncea. 
Sprengelia  incarnata. 
Salpiglossis  picta. 
- Barclavana. 


atro-purpurea 


Verbena  melindres. 
Witsenia  coryinbosa. 


Phlox  glomerata, 
- Thonipsoni. 


—  -  variety, 

—  coryinbosa. 

—  carnea. 

—  new  French  white. 


new  variety. 


Lonicera  flexuosa. 
GSnothera  speciosa. 

- -  missouricnsis. 

-  Fraseri. 

Phlox  coldryana. 

- procunibens. 

- Shepherd!. 

— —  paniculata,  grandis. 

• - undulata  Lyoni. 

- excclsa. 


Potentilla  Mayiana. 

- -  Russelliana. 

Pentstemon  ovatu  n. 

- diffusuin. 

- spcciosum. 

- confertum, 

- olandulosuin. 

o 

- triphyllurn. 

- Schouleri 

- Richardsoiii. 

Scabiosa  caucasica. 
Spigelia  marylandica. 
Tradescantia  nivea 

- virginica. 

- - deeppurp 

Trychymene  coerulea. 
Veronica  latifolia. 
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Veronica  brevifolia. 

- —  iiesrlecta. 

o 

- taurica. 

Rosa  niicropbyllu. 

-  new  superb, 

-  Noisette, 

_  cuinnldta. 

_ _  _  floribuiida. 

_  _ _  seaiidens. 

_  _  nitida. 

_  _ _  Orloffii. 

_  _ _  principissoe. 

-  -  Vibertii. 

-  -  purpurea. 

-  odorata  foriuosissiina 

-  -  alba. 

-  -  lutesccns. 

-  Grevillii. 

- Indica,  fragrans. 

-  -  incarnata. 

-  -  rosa  alba. 

-  -  rugosa. 


Rosa  ludica  niinuta, 

-  -  cerasiiia, 

-  -  major. 

-  -  minor. 

-  I  awraneeana. 

-  -  flore  pleno. 

-  -  rubro  pleno. 

GARDEN  ROSES, 

STANDARDS  AND  DWARFS, 

The  following  are  selected,  as  being 
excellent  kinds. 

Azami. 

Pengale,  Isle  de  Bourbon. 
Brown’s  Superb. 

Cramiosa  Maculata. 
Creralis. 

Crimson  perpetual. 

Darius, 

Grande  pivoine. 

George  the  Fourth. 

Globe  While-Hip. 
Guerrin. 


Kaolin. 

Lucrece. 

La  bien  noir. 

Liglit-Blush  ProTin.s. 
Mosseuse  de  la  Fleche. 
Margined  Hip. 

Navarino. 

Noisette  Grandiflora. 
Neapolitan. 

Pourpre. 

Regent  bifere. 

Sabella. 

Scris. 

Striped  Unique. 

Tricolor. 

Tourterelle. 

Tresarin. 

Venus  Mere. 

^'alentine. 

Wax. 

NEW  GERMAN  STOCKS. 
40  sorts,  beautifully  in  flower 


AT  MESSRS.  MALCOLM  &  CO’S.,  KENSINGTON. 


Ardisia  creminata. 
Begonia,  species. 

Cyrilla  formosa. 

Gesneria  bulbosa. 
Gloxinia,  species. 
Hibiscus  rosea. 

- sinensis. 

Calceo’aria,  species. 
Erica,  species, 

Banksia  latifolia. 
Calothamnus,  species. 
Melaleuca,  species. 
Pimelia,  species. 

Fuchsia,  species, 

Bigonia  radicans. 

-  -  supcrba. 

- capreolata. 

Magnolia  grandiflora. 
Clematis  fiorida. 

- grandiflora. 

- Vi  ti  cel  la. 

• - -  variety. 

-  Viorna. 

- crispa. 


STOVE. 

Justicia  alba. 

-  speciosa. 

Lantana  odorata. 
Melastoma,  species. 
Malbrancus  mollis. 

- - — —  arboreus. 

Nympbaea  odorata. 

GREEN  -  HODSE, 

Kalosanthus  coccinea. 
Lophospermum  scandens. 
Callistachys  lanceolata. 
Relhania  pungens. 

Baekia  virgata. 

Agathea  C celestes. 

HARDY. 

Catalpa  syringat folia. 
Passiflora  coerulea. 

- - racemosa. 

Ceanothus  americanus. 
Itea  Vifginica. 

Rose  du  Roi. 

- Quatre  Laison. 

- Grand  Val. 

- Belle  de  Monge. 


Nymphsea  coerulea. 
Phillanthus  grandifolius. 
Pitcairnia,  species. 
Passiflora  atala, 

- qiiadrangularis. 

- princeps. 

Helichrysuni  apicutatum. 
Phonocoma  prolifera. 
Lechenaultia  formosa. 
Agapanthus,  fol.  variegata 
Dais  cotiuifolia. 
Maurandia  Earclayana, 

Symphorea  racemosa. 
Hibiscus  Syriacus. 

-  -  varieties. 

Lilium  amtcnum. 

Dahlias. 

Tigridias. 

Penstemons. 

Salpaglosses. 

Lobelias. 


AT  MESSRS.  RONALDS  &  SON’S,  BRENTFORD. 


Ferraria  conchi flora,  (by 
brid  variety) 

Sida  maleoides. 
CEnothera  splendens. 

-  rosea,  alba. 

Argemoue  me  xi  can  a. 

• - grandiflora. 

Potentilla  coccinea. 


HARDY. 

Catananche  coerulea. 
Digitalis  grandiflora. 
Gillea  pulchella. 
Penstemon  spcciosum. 

- Richardii. 

- -  Iriphylluui. 

- -  ovatum. 

-  glandulosuin. 


Roses,  Striped  Unique. 

- Tricolor. 

- Due  de  Bourdeaux 

- George  the  Fourth. 

- Globe  Hip. 

- Scarlet  Hip. 

- Rosa  ruga,^. 

- Peony-Flowered. 
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IL— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 


Under  tliis  title  we  intend  from  month  to  month,  to  point  out  to  the  young 
Naturalist,  the  best  time  for  securing  specimens  and  observing  the  habits  of 
the  objects  of  his  study,  and  also  to  give  such  directions  for  preserving  and  ar¬ 
ranging  them,  as  will  best  facilitate  his  pursuits.  Another  month  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  more  copious — at  present  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief. 

AUGUST. 

BOTANY. 

Botany — to  adopt  the  words  of  Professor  Bindley,  in  his  preface  to  the  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Natural  System"'*  “is  a  most  extensive  science,  involving  one 
hundred  thousand  gradations  of  structure,  with  myriads  of  minor  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  extending  over  half  the  organic  world.”  In  a  science  of  such  vast 
extent,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  young  gardener  should  be  able  to  make 
great  proficiency  ;  but  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject,  which  is  but  too  com¬ 
mon  even  amongst  gardeners,  who.  in  other  respects,  possess  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  business,  is  quite  inexcusable.  He  should,  at  least  obtain  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  Linnaean  Classification,  and 
should  endeavour  to  entertain  accurate  notions  of  the  Natural  System  also. 
Above  all  things,  he  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  plants  generally 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  in¬ 
digenous  plants.  With  this  view,  he  should  sieze  every  leisure  moment  for 
augmenting  his  Hortus  Siccus,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  following  few 
simple  rules  may  be  useful.  The  specimens  collected  should  be  in  full  flower, 
and. if  possible,  should  include  both  buds  and  seeds,  the  roots  also  in  some 
cases  are  necessary.  These  are  then  to  be  carefully  spread  out  on  blotting  paper 
taking  care  not  to  alter  the  natural  appearance  of  the  plants:  one  or  two  of 
the  flowers  or  leaves,  on  which  depend  the  generic  or  specific  distinctions 
should  be  more  particularly  expanded.  Over  this,  lay  five  or  six  sheets  more 
of  blotting-paper,  and  then  another  plant,  till  they  are  all  spread;  on  this  lay 
a  smooth  board,  and  place  on  it  a  weight — perhaps  a  stone  or  a  stone  and  a 
half,  which  may  be  increased  as  the  plants  dry.  This  must  be  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  under  pressure,  the  more  succulent  requiring 
much  less  weight  at  first,  than  those  with  hard  stems.  The  plants  should  be 
taken  out  once  a  day  and  the  papers  dried  and  made  hot  before  the  fire,  after 
which  they  are  to  be  placed  as  before,  and  this  treatment  continued  until  they 
are  perfectly  dry.  Each  specimen  should  then  be  fastened  down  on  the  inside 
of  a  sheet  of  demy  or  post  paper,  and  the  Systematic  and  English  name,  the 
place  where  found,  and  the  date,  written  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet.  The 
Systematic  name  should  also  be  written  at  the  foot  of  the  specimen.  I’hesc 
may  afterwards  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  each  containing  one  of  the  Linnman 
Classes,  or  an  Order  of  the  Natural  System.* 

In  this  month  the  earliest  of  the  autumnal  flowers  begin  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  Many  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae  or  Umbelliferous  plants  are 
now  in  flow’er,  as  Daucus  Maritima,,  Sea  Carrot ;  Anethum  Foeniculum^  Fennel; 
Pimpmella  SaxifragayBrnnet  Saxifrage;  Slum  Nodijioricm,  Water  Parsnip,  a 

♦The  most  suitable  books  for  a  student  in  Native  Botany,  are  Macgillivray’s  Condensed  Edition 
of  Withering’s  Botanical  Arrangement,  (12mo.  10s.)  on  the  Linnsfan  System,  (which  should  be 
studied  first)  and  Professor  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  (l2mo,  I0.?.6rf)  on  the 
Natural  System : — both  are  excellent  little  works,  though  neither  embrace  the  Cry  ptogamous 
plants,  or  Cellulares. 
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poisonous  plant,  growing  in  ditclies,  and  often  mistaken  for  Watercress,  from 
which  however  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  narrower  and  more  acute  leaf- 
lets,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  easily  discriminated  by  its  umbelliferous 
flowers;  Cicida  Urosa,  Water  Hemlock;  and  (En/inthe  Fhfiflosa,  Water  Drop- 
wort,  both  poisonoiis;  &c.  In  gathering  specimens  of  this  order,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  to  select  such  as  are  in  seed  as  well  as  in  flower,  as  on  the  seed 
the  characters  of  the  genera  chiefly  depend.  The  greater  part  of  the  Compositcc 
or  Compound  Flowers  are  now  to  be  found,  as  jlchiUea  MilUfoUumfYdLxrov/^ 
useful  for  stopping  bleeding;  Bidens  Tripartifa,  Burr  Marygold;  Arteyncam 
Ah.siyitfiii<yyi,  Wormwood;  Apargia  Antnyyiyialis;  various  species  of  Hawkweed, 
( /hcmot'?/;;/,)  Thistles,  {^C incus  Cardi/i/s)  &c.  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  as  they  include  almost  the  whole  of  the  order.  It  is  necessary  in 
this  case  also,  to  gather  such  plants  as  are  most  advanced,  as  the  seed-down 
forms  an  important  part  of  their  character.  Several  species  of  Mint,  (Ment/ta) 
/  'erbascum  Lpc/imfiSy  White  Mullein;  and  llrgafa,  Large-flowered  Mullein; 
various  species  of  Campanula,  &c.  are  now  in  flower;  and  the  Botanist  will 
find  full  employment  during  the  whole  of  the  month  in  collecting  and  drying 
his  specimens. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  in  his  catalogue  of  British  Insects,  the  astonishing 
number  of  ten  thousand  and  twelve  species,  of  these  1838  belong  to  the  order 
Lepidoptem,  (Butterflies  and  Moths)  Did  the  Entomologist,  therefore  possess 
the  eyes  of  Argus  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  he  would  find  ample  occupation  for 
them,  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  insects  which  at  every  step  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  his  attention — every  place  teems  with  these  interesting  creatures, — 
they  will  be  found  in  water,  under  stones,  in  woods,  roads,  lanes,  fields,  in 
flowers,  on  the  trunks  and  under  the  leaves  of  trees,  on  banks,  on  walls,  in 
sandy  places,  &c.  &c.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  many 
young  gardeners  whose  industry  has  been  rewarded  by  excellent  collections 
of  insects,  and  although  we  should  not  wish  to  see  them  pursue  this  fascina¬ 
ting  study,  to  the  neglect  of  their  more  important  avocations,  still,  as  a  species 
of  relaxation,  we  think  an  hour  of  an  evening,  now  and  then,  is  well  and  plea¬ 
singly  bestowed  by  setting  and  arranging  the  insects  which  may  have  fallen  in 
their  way  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  collector  should  furnish  himself 
with  pins  of  various  sizes,  and  with  small  boxes  lined  with  cork.  Lepidopfe~ 
rovs  insects  may  be  killed  instantaneously,  by  a  pinch  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  on  the  under  side  of  the  body  at  the  breast.  Neuroptercp,  (the  Dragon- 
Fly,  for  instance)  are  the  most  difficult  to  kill,  without  spoiling  the  specimen.* 
We  confess  that  the  cruelty  necessarily  practised,  in  making  a  collection  of 
insects,  abstracts  much  from  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit;  but  the  Dragon- 
Fly  alone,  destroys  more  insects  in  an  evening,  than  a  h^lndred  of  the  most 
zealous  Entomologists,  The  collection  should  be  preserved  in  air-tight  cases, 
lined  with  cork;  and  a  piece  of  camphor,  inclosed  in  a  bit  of  white  leather,  per¬ 
forated  with  a  pin,  should  be  placed  in  each  corner  of  the  case. 

Insects  in  this  month  are  very  numerous,  turn  which  way  one  will,  our  path 
is  beset  with  millions  of  living  creatures.  Flying  hniSy  {Fcnnica)  appear, 

*  Tlie  method  of  killiii.ij:  these,  the  Coleoi»tera,  (beetles,  &c.)  and  indeed  all  kinds  of 

insects,  including  F.epidoptera,  is  to  have  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  about  .1  or  4  inches  long,  per¬ 
fectly  water-tight,  with  a  close-fitting  lid  : — place  the  insect  in  the  box,  close  tlie  lid,  and  im¬ 
merse  the  box,  about  half  its  length  in  boiling  water,  for  a  minute  or  two,  taking  care  that  no 
water  gets  to  tlie  lid.  This  will  be  found  the  quickest  and  most  ell'ectual  mode,  and  it  docs  not 
injure  the  insects.  They  may  be  taken  out  and  fixed  in  proper  positions,  immediately. 
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Bees  kill  their  drones.  The  swallow-tailed  Butterfly  {^Papilio  appears. 

The  Whame  or  Burrell-fly  lays  its  eggs  on  Horses.  Black-eyed  Marble,  Pea¬ 
cock,  Grand  Admiral,  Orange-tip,  Tortoise-shell,  and  Blue  Argus  Butterflies 
appear;  the  Elephant  Hawk  Moth,  and  many  other  species.  Beetles  are  nu¬ 
merous — as  are  the  Dragon  Flies.  The  House  Fly  has  scarcely  begun  to  be 
numerous  in  the  house.  The  Harvest  Bug  {^Acarns  Ricinus)  the  common 
Gnat  andMusquito  are  very  troublesome  at  the  fore  part  of  the  month.  Sto- 
moa'ys  Calcytram^  which  much  resembles  the  House-fly,  is  now  a  great  tor¬ 
ment  to  cattle,  'fhe  nest  of  the  Mason  Bee,  may  occasionally  be  seen  sticking 
to  a  wall,  like  a  patch  of  mud.  The  Cicindella  may  be  met  with  in  great 
quantities  on  dry  banks.  The  Caterpillar  of  the  Phalccna  JVavaria  will,  if  not 
closely  looked  after,  attack  the  Gooseberry  trees.  Also  that  of  the  P.  Grossv- 
larkt  will  begin  to  strip  the  currant  trees  of  their  foliage.  The  P.  Sercitetla 
will  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  last  month,  introduce  themselves  into  clothes 
boxes,  and  deposit  their  eggs,  which  will  now  be  very  numerous  and  trouble¬ 
some.  The  Crane-fly  (Tipitla)  are  now  very  numerous.  The  T.  Oleracea 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  cabbage.  The  Wheat-fly,  (T.  Tritice)  lays  its  eggs  in 
a  single  ear  of  wheat,  and  would  soon  be  very  destructive,  were  it  not  for  its 
numerous  natural  enemies. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Under  this  head  we  intend  to  give  short  notices  of  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  migratory  birds,  and  such  other  particulars  of  the  habits  of  other  species 
as  may  be  interesting;  and  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  the  study  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  birds,  rather  than  the  making  collections  of  spe¬ 
cimens.  In  order,  however,  that  they  may  be  able  to  preserve  properly 
such  as  may  fall  in  their  w’ay,  we  intend  in  a  future  number  to  give  easy 
directions  for  the  preserving  these  and  other  objects  of  Natural  History, 

Many  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage,  as  the  Swift,  Hirnndo  Apus;  the 
Wheat-ear,  Sylvia  (Emnthe\  the  Night-jar,  Caprbmilgus  Europceiis^  &c.  begin 
to  depart  and  others  which  still  remain  with  us  have  become  silent.  This  ren¬ 
ders  it  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  time  of  their  departure,  and  we  should  feel 
happy  in  receiving  communications  from  our  correspondents  on  this  subject. 
The  Turtle  Dove,  Colamha  Turtur^  departs.  The  Stone  Curlew,  Ckaradrius 
begins  to  congregate  previous  to  its  departure.  Their  shrill  note 
may  now  be  heard  in  the  night  in  Norfolk  and  the  southern  counties.  Young 
Swallows  and  Martins  begin  to  congregate. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  height  29,891  inches.  Highest  30,260.  Lowest  29,  356. 
Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  61,6  degrees.  Highest  82.  Lowest  41. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity,  1,453  inches. 

Evaporation — Mean  quantity,  3,327  inches. 


Queries,  Jlnswers,  ^-c. 

TIL—QUERIES,  answers,  remarks,  &c. 
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Bishop’s  Dwarf  Pea. — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  precious  article  ; 
it  was  first  named  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  some  years  since,  and  was  then 
held  up  to  be  most  valuable,  as  an  early,  productive,  and  fine-tiavoured  pea. 
I  myself  was  induced  to  give  10s.  for  half  a  pint.  The  first  season  I  made 
every  excuse  for  its  failure,  judging  it  might  be  from  my  own  neglect  in  the 
management  of  it.  The  second  year  I  waited  with  almost  breathless  anxiety, 
for  the  coming  pea-season,  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  assiduous  care  with 
which  my  neighbour  was  nursing  his  Early  Frames,  for  it  had  for  some  years 
been  a  subject  of  competition  between  us,  which  should  gather  the  first  dish. 
He  had  never  heard  of  Bishop’s  Dwarf,  (by  the  way  I  wish  I  never  had,)  and  1 
hugged  myself  with  the  idea,  that  I  should  ere  long  surprise  him  with  the 
sight  of  my  Dwarfs  being  so  much  earlier  than  his;  but  conceive  my  mortifi¬ 
cation  on  seeing  my  neighbour’s  early  frames  ready  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
mine.  The  year  following  I  tried  them  again  with  as  little  success,  and  I  find 
on  enquiry,  that  they  are  generally  a  fortnight  behind,  instead  of  that  time 
before  the  Early  Frames;  besides  they  are  good  for  little  when  ready, at  least, 
1  think  them  but  third  rate  peas  at  best.  Now,' what  I  complain  most  of,  is 
the  disappointment  a  person  feels,  who,  after  having  heard  an  article  eulogized 
to  the  skies,  and  purchasing  it,  proves  it  when  cultivated,  to  be  good  for  no¬ 
thing.  The  Tottenham  Park  Vine  might  be  classed  as  one  of  this  species  of 
imposition.  A  little  advice  here,  perhaps,  would  not  be  amiss  as  to  how  you 
recommend  articles  to  your  Subscribers  ;  you  are  practical  men,  and  therefore 
will  be  considered  competent  to  give  a  proper  opinion  upon  any  article  when 
you  have  seen  it.  Now  what  1  would  advise  is,  that  you  never  recommend 
inferior  articles,  merely  because  they  are  new,  to  sorts,  which,  although  old, 
are  far  superior.  Some  people  run  away  with  the  notion,  that  because  a  thing 
is  new,  it  must  of  necessity  be  good — I  myself  have  paid  dearly  for  such  folly, 
and  therefore  caution  others  that  they  may  avoid  the  same  path. 

Holloway,  July  1311/.  J.  Simpson. 

We  were  almost  as  much  disappointed  with  the  Bishop’s  Dwarf  Pea,  as  our 
Correspondent  j  (we  consider  it  more  adapted  to  field  culture  than  a  garden.) 
and  more  so,  if  possible,  with  the  Tottenham  Park  Grape.  We  hope  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  unmerited  praise  will  rarely  occur  again. — Conductors. 

Curious  Bird. — A  few  miles  from  Chesterfield,  I  observed  a  curious  bird  ;  it 
appeared  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  Black-bird,  except  its  throat  and  neck, 
which  were  pure  white,  and  it?  cry  was  very  similar  to  the  Curlew, — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  its  name  ? 

Jjwll  281/1,  1831. 

(JOOSEBERRIES. — Gentlemen,  Will  you,  or  any  of  your  Correspondents,  furnish  me 
with  a  list  of  such  Gooseberries,  as  are  considered  best  worth  cultivating,  and  if 
possible,  say  where  they  jnay  be  procured.  The  space  of  ground  I  want  to  plant, 
is  about  four  square  poles.  I  am  more  particular  about  having  well-flavoured 
kinds,  and  such  as  will  prolong  the  season  as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  the 
large  Show  berries,  that  have  but  one  quality,  namely  size. 

J.  B.,  July  Villi 

Most  likely  some  of  our  Correspondents  will  answer  the  enquiry  satisfactorily  ; — if 
not,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  before  (he  time  for  planting  comes  on  — tloNP. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Advertisement  for  a  Gardener’s  Situation,- — We  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  any  gentleman  wanting  a  goo4  Gardener,  to  the  Advertisement  on 
our  cover.  We  have  known  the  advertiser  a  considerable  time,  and  can  speak 
with  confidence  of  his  abilities. 

We  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  offering  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  Gar¬ 
deners  advertising  for  situations.  We  think  it  essential  for  the  person  adver¬ 
tising,  to  state  explicitly  where  he  last  lived,  and  how  long ;  and  also  as  many 
previous  situations  as  he  may  think  necessary.  This  will  inform  a  gentleman 
what  may  be  expected  from  engaging  him,  and  will  completely  distinguish 
him  from  one  of  those  jobbing  men  who  brew,  bake,  milk,  and  (as  the  phrase¬ 
ology  goes )  “have  no  objection  to  take  care  of  a  horse  and  gig.”  This  method 
will  prevent  much  future  dissatisfaction,  as  a  judgment  of  the  applicant’s 
abilities  may  be  easily  formed  from  the  situations  he  had  heretofore  held. 
Such  is  the  plan  we  would  recommend,  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  be 
soon  more  approved  of,  than  the  dog-trot  method  of  applying  to  A. B.  &c. 
which,  by  giving  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  announcement,  leaves  an  opening 
for  sinister  interpretations.  Conductors. 


lV._C()LLECTION8  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Zoological  Socie'I'y. — The  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  founders  of  this 
establishment  must  be  more  than  realized  ;  its  rate,  in  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment  in  prosperity,  is  rapid  beyond  the  most  flattering  anticipation.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  held  at  the  usual  time  (the  beginning  of  last  month,) 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  most  gratifying  report  was  read, 
from  which  we  select  the  few  following  brief,  but  volume-speaking  parti¬ 
culars — “  For  the  year  1827  the  receipts  were  but  £4,079;  for  the  last  year, 
1830,  they  came  to  £15,800,  and,  all  expenses  paid,  there  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society,  amounting  to  £776  6s,  lOrf 
The  number  of  visitors  to  the  garden,  during  the  last  year,  was  224,745,  and 
to  the  museum  14,323.  The  number  of  members  too,  or  fellows,  (including 
many  ladie.s,)  belonging  to  the  Society,  has  increased  very  considerably  within 
the  year  :  they  reckon  1814  at  present.  And  in  conclusion,  we  may  add  another 
pleasing  circumstance, — Lord  Stanley  has  been  elected  the  new  President,  to 
succeed  the  Marquis  of  Landsdown,  resigned. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

To  Exterminate  Docks  and  Dandelions.  The  Dandelion  is  a  most  trou¬ 
blesome  weed,  in  grass-plats  and  gravel  walks. — To  eradicate  them  thoroughly 
from  pleasure  grounds  or  pastures,  cut  them  off  below  the  surface  with  a  knife, 
and  fill  the  hole  with  salt. 

To  Destroy  Thistles,  Fern,  and  Coltsfoot.  “Having  once  a  pasture 
field”  says  a  correspondent  in  the  Country  Times,  “that  seemed  one  entire 
bed  of  common  Thistles,  and  having  occasion  to  carry  manure  across  it,  to 
another  field,  I  observed  all  the  Thistles  completely  killed,  wherever  the  carts 
went;  I  therefore  set  to,  and  rolled  the  whole  field  with  a  cast-iron  roller, 
once  in  the  latter  end  of  May;  and  twice  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  field 
has  been  free  from  Thistles  ever  since.  The  expense  was  only  3s.  per  acre. 
Fern  and  Coltsfoot  1  have  exterminated  in  tlie  same  way. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Charcoal  Dost. — A  writer  in  the  “Gardener’s  Magazine”  asserts,  that  six 
years’  experience  has  convinced  him  that  charcoal  dust  is  a  remedy  for  grubs  and 
mouldiness  in  onions ;  and  he  lias  repeatedly  proved,  that  it  etlectually  prevents 
the  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 
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Wbeds. — The  annoyance  of  g;rass  or  weeds  springing’  up  between  the  stones  of 
pavements,  and  in  gravel  walks,  &c.  may  be  got  rid  of  for  years,  by  watering 
with  a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  in  boiling  w'ater. 

Chinese  Gardeners  have  a  wonderful  passion  for  reducing  their  flowering 
shrubs,  and  even  the  forest  trees,  to  a  dwarfish  size.  Cedars  and  pines  may  be 
seen  more  than  forty  years  old,  and  yet  not  above  two  feet  in  height,  while  the 
tranks,  branches,  and  leaves  are  well  proportioned. 

Russet  in  Apples. — Mr.  John  Williams,  C.M.H  S.  in  a  paper  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  London,  attributes  the  cause  of 
Apples  becoming  russet,  to  the  alternating  temperature,  light,  shade,  dryness,  and 
moisture,  which  many  times  occur  in  the  course  of  the  day,  w'hen  July  or  August 
is  showery.  Continued  rain,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  cloudy  day,  does  not 
seem  to  produce  the  same  effect,  but  the  sudden  intense  light  which  commonly 
succeeds  a  shower,  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  wet,  injures  the  skin,  and  occasions  small 
cracks,  like  the  net-work  upon  the  melon. 

HORTICULTURAL  RARITIES. 

Strawberry. — A  Strawberry,  measuring  full  seven  inches  in  circumference,  was 
on  Sunday  last,  g’athered  from  the  g-arden  of  Mr,  W.  Clinton,  of  Prospect-Place, 
Tor r i ngton . — Exeter  Gazette. 

Polyanthus. — A  rare  and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  plant,  was  lately  gathere<l 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Twiston,  of  Denbigh,  having  154  full  grown  and  perfect 
flowers  on  a  single  stem. 


V.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Horticultural  Fete. — We  were  wrong,  in  stating  that  600  tickets  less  were  issued  at  the 
late  Fete  than  at  that  which  took  place  two  years  ago. — we  liave  since  understood  that  300 
was  about  the  deficiency.  We  are  .also  glad  to  hear  that  pr.actical  gardeners  were  allowed  to 
•see  the  exhibition,  on  the  morning  of  the  Fete.  We  were  certainly  informed  to  the  contrary  at 
the  time. — Tlte  reason  of  our  noticing  this  is,  that  we  are  always  ready  to  correct  any  state 
ment  that  has  appeared  incorrectly  in  the  Horticultural  Register;  it  is  particularly  satisfactory 
in  this  case,  as  we  are  ha))py  to  learn  that  the  man.agersof  the  Fete  had  no  intention  of  exclu¬ 
ding  practical  gaideners  from  the  exhihition  of  Fruits.  Another  error  we  would  notice:  in  the 

same  report,  is  the  insertion  as  relates  to  the  fruit,  of  the  word  sold  instead  of  bought, - 

Conductors. 


CAMBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  June  Show  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd,  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  Petty 
Cury;  Mr.  Mitchell’s  splendid  new  room  w.as  used  for  the  occasion.  The  fruits  were  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  flowers  were  as  good  as  the  state  of  the  season  would  allow.  The  Ranuncu¬ 
luses  were  rather  beyond  the  point  of  perfection.  The  tables  were  set  out  with  some  beautiful 
plants  and  bouquets.  The  doors  opened  at  two,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  chairman  (the  Rev. 
R.  Lascelles,)  announced  the  following  award  of  the  judges: — 

Strawberries,  (best  lb  for  flavour.)  Prize — Mr.  Brewer. 

Ditto,  (best  lb  containing  fewest  in  number.)  Prize,  (34  to  the  Ib.)  Keen’s  Seedling — 
Colonel  Pemberton. 

Cherries,  (best  plate.)  I’rize,  May  Duke — Colonel  Pemberton. 

IVIelon,  (not  less  than  one  and  a  halflb)  Prize,  Early  Golden  Cantaloupe — Mr.  Dali. 

Ranunculuses. — (12  be.-t,  1  of  a  sort)  Prize  Medal, — Prince  Galitzin,  Jaime  de  Pomjiadour, 
Beroth,  Cedo  Nulli,  L’AcaJou,  Germanicus,  Nomius,  Bouquet,  Sans-pareil,  Adrian, 
Hercules  Nomius,  Robert  Burns. - Mr.  Twitchett. 

Ditto,  (6  best,  one  of  a  sort,)  Prize, — Feu  de  Fontenay,  Cedo  Nulli,  Nomius,  Comble  de 
Riches.se,  Venus,  Victonneaux — Mr.  Challis. 

Ranunculus. — Prize — Mr.  F.  Finch. 

Seedling  Ditto. — Bailey’s  Princess  Victoria — Mr.  Bailey. 

Pinks,— (9  best,  1  of  a  sort.)  First  Prize — Medal — Belle  Alliance,  Beau  Suwarrow,  Knight’s 
Lady  Acland,  Borrott’s  Con((uerer,  Davey’s  Eclipse,  Clarke’s  Smolensko,  Harefield 
Beauty,  Bexley  Hero,  Little  Surpri.se — Mr.  Cantling. 

Sei-ond  Prize — Adelaide,  Hopkins’  No.2,  Bow’s  Lustre,  Keen’s  4Vellington,  Style’s 
Hero,  llanbury  Hero,  Ambrose’s  Lady  Hill,  Borrett’s  Comiueror,  Seedling— Mr, 
Rispher. 
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Pinks. — (4  best,  one  of  a  sort)  Fir.st  Prize — Ilarefielcl  Beauty,  Big;;les\vade  Beauty,  Bojlli’s 
Wellington,  Sharpe’s  Seedling — Mr.  Prior. 

Second  Prize — Borrett’s  Conqueror,  Barnard’s  Bexley  Hero,  La  Belle  Alliajice, 
Harefield  Beauty — Mr.  Haylook.  ' 

Pink — Prize — Bray’s  Invincible — Mr.  Haylock. 

Seedling  Ditto — Prize — Mr.  llijy.sher. 

Roses — (6  best.)  First  Prize — Seedling,  Pouiponore  Blanc,  African  Black,  Blanch  Superb, 
White,  ISouvelle  Piroine,  Basse  Violette — Mr.  Widnall. 

Second  Prize — Double  Yellow,  George  the  Fourth,  White  Proveuce,  Blush  Scarlet 
Moss,  two  unknown — Kev.  11.  Lascelles. 

llo.se — Prize — Shaleuse  Provence — Mr.  Gimson. 

COTTAGER’S  PRIZES. 

Potatoe.s — (IIB  of  new) — James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Ilarston. 

Roses — (.1  of  different  sorts)  George  the  Fourth,  Moss  Rose,  Unknown — Edward  Dowse, 
Tckleton. 

The  next  show  was  announced  for  Friday,  the  22nd  of  July,  when  Cottager’s  Prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  best  Carnation, Balsam,  |  tt>  of  Currants,  ditto  of  Gooseberries,  50  French  Beans, 
and  Nosegay,  to  be  cut  from  the  cottager.s’s  own  garden  only.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man  was  passed  unanimously,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over. 

CAMBRIDGE  FLORISTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  Florists’  Society  held  their  Ranunculus  and  Pink  Shows,  at  the  Hoop  Hotel,  on  Tuesday 
June  21st.  There  were  upwards  of  400  blooms  sent  in  for  competition. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Committee  Meeting  of  this  Society,  yesterday,  at  tlieir  room,  2G3  High-Street 
in  this  city,  there  were  exhibited  from  tlie.  gardens  of  Mr.  Johnes,  Hill’s-Court,  beautifiii  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  Alstrcemeria  Tricolor,  Piinele  Decussata,  Lilium  LongiHorum,  and  Gloxinia 
Caulescens;  and  from  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Dymond  and  Co,  a  rich  display  of  Pelargoniums, 
amongst  which  were  the  following  varieties; — P.  Instratnm,  Nutans,  Glorianum  or  (ineen  of 
Portugal,  Betsy,  Compartuin,  Laxitiorium,  Princess  Augusta,  Herione,  Conchyllatum,  Colley- 
anum,  &c.,  together  with  a  specimen  of  Thunbergia  Alata,  some  part  of  Messrs.  Dymoiid’s 
display  fiiiding  a  purchaser  in  the  room. — Exeter  Elying  POST. 

HULL  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Garden  was  held  at  the  King.stone 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  May  the  II th — Col.  Althorpe,  the  President  in  the  chair.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  wliicli  was  much  larger  than  usual,  was  called  to  the 
statement  of  the  accounts,  and  such  explanations  were  given  as  satisfied  every  person  present 
that  great  economy  had  been  used,  and  the  finances  were  m  a  most  favourable  state.  A  long 
li.st  of  donations  to  the  Garden  was  then  read,  and  tlianks  voted  to  the  donors.  The  other  resolu¬ 
tions  werecaiTied  and  a  committee  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  W.  Engli.sh  E.sq.  of  Denmark 
Hill,  has  presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  u  ne  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  brought  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Webb,  a  friend  of  his. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  present  season,  was  held  at  the  Royal-Ex¬ 
change  Dining-Room,  on  ftlonday,  July  18th.  The  display  of  Fruits  and  Yegetables  was 
excellent,  ^rticnlarly  the  Grapes,  some  of  the  bunches  weighing  several  pounds  each,  all 
heautifully’^swelled  and  ricldy  coloured.  Amongst  the  Vegetables,  our  attention  was  .also  di¬ 
rected  to  some  fine  Celery,  the  size  of  which  at  so  early  a  season,  far  exceeded  anything  of  the 
kind  we  ever  before  witnessed. —  We  hope  some  of  our  Manchester  friends  will  not  fail  to  favor 
us  with  an  article  on  its  cultivation. 

The  manner  of  placing  the  Fruit  ibr  exhibition,  was  the  best  we  have  ever  .seen; — each  sort 
was  placed  together  di.stinctly,  commencing  with  Ihnes,  then  Grapes,  dec.  by  this  plan  a  com¬ 
parison  of  their  respective  merits  was  at  once  t'asily  made. 

None  but  Subscribers  and  their  families  were  admitted,  until  a  certain  hour  m  the  afternoon, 
when  the  public  was  allowed  to  enter  by  paying  a  small  remuneration.  We  imderstaiul,  the 
Society  intends  to  have  its  next  Exhibition  at  tlie  Garden,  winch  is,  considering  the  little  time  it 
has  been  commenced,  in  an  amazing  state  of  foiwardness. - CONDUCTORS. 

MANCHESTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(FREE  TO  ALL  ENGLAND.) 

Th  E  second  meeting  of  tins  Society  for  the  present  season,  was  held  on  Monday  the  23rd  of  Ma  v 
in  the  Albion  Bazaar.  The  meeting  ^as  intended  principally  for  the  exhibition  of  tulips.  ()f 
these  there  was  a  numerous  assemblage ;  but,  unfortunately  for  several  of  the  i)rincipal  growers, 
the  day  of  exliibitioii  was  fixed  at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  their  producing  many  of  their 
best  flowers  in  a  state  of  perfection  ;  numbers  of  those  produced  were  considerably  overblown  ; 
and  many  others,  we  understand,  were  entirely  withheld,  from  the  same  cause.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  disadvantage,  the  show  wa.s  fully  etjual,  and  wa.s  considered  by  several  jndge.s,  lo  bn 
.vui>erior  to  that  of  any  former  meeting;  the  feathered  bizarres  in  particular  were  decidedly 
entitled  to  this  praise ;  and  the  featliered  roses  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Uieui.  Tlie 
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admiration  of  all  protent  was  excited  to  a  very  high  degree,  by  a  most  extraordinary  tulip,  of 
the  feathered  liybloemeii  species,  grown  by  Mr.  (1.  Bowley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  which  was  pronounced  by  every  connoisseur  who  had  an  ojiportunity  of  inspecting  it,  to 
be,  without  exception,  the  nearbj  perfect  flower  they  had  ever  beheld.  It  was  therefore 
regarded  as  a  niosl  rare  mid  singular  curiosity,  and  was  viewed  with  feelings  almost  of  venera¬ 
tion  by  many  of  those  whose  acquirements  enabled  them  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 
— Manchester  Courier,  May  28//i,  18dl. —  F.ach  petal  of  the  flower  measured  in  circumference 
lOj  inches,  and  was  maliciously  cut  in  pieces,  by  some  grower  at  the  Manchester  Meeting,  to 
prevent  its  being  shown  again. — Notlinghuvi  llevieiv,  July  \st,  183). 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Monthly  ExhIHITION  of  Flowers.— The  activity,  skill  and  success,  of  Mr.  Geo.  Tiuu- 
tcll,  as  an  Horticulturist,  are  perpetually  putting  forth  Resli  claims  upon  the  regard  of  the 
now  very  numerous  lovers  of  this  useful  science.  He  lias  this  year  given  to  inspection  a  monthly 
exhihition  of  flowers  and  each  succeeding  show  a[)pcars  to  improve  upon  the  former.  At  his 
show  of  llaniinculuses  there  were  no  less  than  about  1600  specimens,  arranged  and  displayed 
to  the  highest  advantage,  in  phials;  the  choicest  of  the  flowers  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
table.  For  delicacy,  beauty,  and  variety,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  exquisite  collection.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  stood  a  noble  variety  of  the  Fuchsia  in  full  bearing;  and  some  excellent 
Strawberries. 

The  Perennial  Kidney  Bean  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindley  lately  at  the  Horticultural 
IMeeting  at  Norwich,  was  the  well  known  Scarlet  Runner,  (Phaseolus  Multiflorus.)  Johnson, 
in  his  edition  of  Gerarde,  1633,  says  it  w'as  introduced  into  this  country  by  John  Tradescant, 
It  was  figured  by  Coriuitiis,  in  his  Canad  Plant,  page  184,  185,  printed  at  Paris  in  1635.  The 
plants  exhibited  were  some  from  seed,  sown  in  April,  1830;  these  were  taken  up  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  preserved  in  some  dry  mould  in  the  cellar  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  again 
the  7th  of  April  last.  'The  roots  were  then  perfectly  sound,  as  well  as  the  stems;  from  both  of 
which,  at  time  of  their  exhibition,  they  had  pushed  vigorous  young  shoots,  of  from  6  to  9 
inches  in  length.  Others,  of  which  tliese  formed  a  part,  are  now  growing  luxuriantly,  twining 
round  the  stakes,  and  will  soon  produce  a  second  year’s  crop. 

NOTTINGHAM  FLORIST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  third  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  June  15th,  when  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  Geraniums  and  Green-house  Plants,  from  the  gardens  of  Robert  Padley  Esq.  Miss  Longden, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Frittingham,  &c.  and  Vegetables  and  Fruit  from  those  of  Lord  Ranclifte,  Icha- 
bod  Wright  Esq.  'T.  Barber  Es(|.  Rev.  E.  Thoroton,  Dr.  Storer,  Mr.  Green,  &c. — A  number 
of  Prizes  were  awarded.  The  Florists’  Flowers  at  the  Exhibition,  were  principally  Pinks  and 
Ranunculuses,  amongst  which  were  the  following: — 

Ranunculuses,  (the  best  8,  1  of  a  kind)  First  Prize, — I  Na.xara,  2  Virgoleuse,  3  Prince 
Galatzin,  4  L’  Arbrisseau,  5  Peter  the  Great,  6  Massula,  7  White  Mountain,  8  Op 
Van  Romania. — gained  by  Mr  Gascoigne. 

Ditto,  Second  Prize, — 1  Naxara,  2  Purple  Duchess,  3  Thompson’s  Seedling,  4  L’  Ar¬ 
brisseau,  5  Beauty  Flora,  6  Phiudres,  7  Bell’s  White,  8  Rhododendron. — gained  by 
the  Rev.  E.  L.  Thoroton. 

Pinks. — 1  Lee’s  Adelaide.  2  Lee’s  Superior.  3  Lee’sSuwarrow.  4  Lee’s  Bow’s  Marianne. 

5  Galton’s  George  IV.  6  Bow’s  Imstre. — all  gained  by  Mr.  Lee. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Ceach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  must  again  be  looked  carefully  over,  and  all  superfluous  and 
fore-right  branches  taken  o)f,  taking  care  to  let  the  fruit  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  if  the 
weather  should  ])rove  dry  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  them  at  the 
roots,  except  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

when  not  done  last  month,  maybe  fini.shed  in  the  beginning  of  this,  or  at  least  as 
long  as  the  bark  will  ri.se  well;  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  those  buds  that  were  put  in 
last  month,  and  loose  any  of  the  bandages  that  reijuireit. 

J'igs,  are  now  beginning  to  ripen,  therefore  cut  away  the  fore-right  shoots,  and  nail/the  others 
in  at  full  length,  exposing  the  Fruit  much  as  you  can  without  stripping  the  leaves, 
see  Page  71. 

Uf/rrun/s,  again.st  walls,  Jkc.,  should  now  be  matted  in  fine  weather,  when  the  fruit  is  dry,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  to  a  late  time  of  the  year. 

Strawberry  Beds,  in  late  situations,  now  in  bearing,  should  the  w'eatlier  prove  dry,  ought  to  be 
watered.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  plant  out  new  beds,  and  if  suflicient  are  not  j'otted  for 
forcing,  some  of  the  early  .sorts,  such  as  Grove-end,  Scarlet,  Koseberry,  &c.,  may  still 
be  done,  but  it  is  far  better  never  to  be  later  than  July. 
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Diseases  and  Insects.  The  trees  have  not  hitherto  suffered  from  the  Mildew,  on  aecount  of  the 
fine  weather,  but  should  it  appear,  wash  the  trees  with  sidphnr  and  water,  by  means  of  a 
garden  eiifjine;  should  the  red  spider,  (ararus)  be  troublesome,  use  the  same  as  for  the  Mil. 
dew;  or  elear  water,  often  applied,  will  havedbe  desired  effect.  The  Knrviij,  (Forficula 
Auricularia)  are  not  very  numerous  around  us,  Imt  when  they  attack  the  fruit,  place 
lengths  of  bean  stalks  in  the  trees,  in  which  they  will  slielter,  and  if  they  are  blow  n  ()ut 
every  morniu"',  and  killed,  you  will  speedily  reduce  their  numbers.  Should  the  Wood¬ 
louse,  (Oniscus  Assellus)  be  prevalent  on  the  walls,-  to  eradicate  them,  see  extract  from 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  inserted  in  our  Register  for  July,  page  l(j. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  Layers  will  in  general  now  be  pretty  well  rooted,  pot  them  in  32  sized  pots  in  good 
rich  mould,  placing  three  or  four  in  a  pot;  if  sufficient  plants  have  not  been  obtained,  they 
may  still  be  propagated  with  success. 

Auricula  and  Polyanthus  Seeds,  now  sown,  generally  succeed  better  than  in  the  sj.ring ;  young 
seedlings  also  may  be  pricked  out  in  a  shady  border. 

Jiulhous.Kooted  Plants,  such  as  Crown  Imperials,  Martagon  Lilies  &cc.,  may  now  be  trans¬ 
planted,  which  should  be  done  after  the  leaves  are  decayed,  before  they  make  fresh  fibres; 
also  the  seeds  of  Bulbous  plants  may  now  be  sown 

Biennial  and  Perennial  Seedlinys,  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  Wall-fiowers,  Stocks,  &c.,  should 
now  be  planted  out  in  beds,  to  transplant  in  the  spring,  it  would  be  well  to  choose  cloudy 
weather  for  the  purpose. 

J/fynorte//e,  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  to  stand  through  the  winter,  in  frames;  the  mou'd 
selected  for  the  purpose,  should  be  maiden  soil,  light,  sandy,  and  free  from  dung. 

Dahlia  Cuttings,  may  still  be  put  in  with  success,  where  sufficient  has  not  been  struck, 

Brampton  and  Ten  Week  Stocks  should  now  be  sown,  the  latter  to  shelter  in  the  frames  through 
the  winter,  and  flower  early  in  the  spring 

Pink  pipings  may  still  be  put  in,  where  a  sufficient  (juantity  has  not  Ireen  propagated. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  oi  many  kinds,  should  now  be  propagated,  by  parting  the  roots,  such  as 
Gentiana,  Lychni*,  Campanula,  Primula,  Helleborus,  &c. 

Erica  cuttings,  when  not  done  before,  may  be  put  in. — Carefully  take  off  the  extreme  ends,  at 
about  an  iuch  or  less,  and  put  them  in  a  pot  of  fine  house  or  Calais  sand  ;  after  watering, 
let  them  remain  three  hours  or  more,  afterwards  cover  them  tightly  down  with  a  bell-glass, 
setting  them  in  a  moderate  dry  warmth,  and  water  them  occasionally,  shading  them 
constantly  from  the  sun. 

Diosmas,  and  many  other  green-house  plants,  with  delicate  foliage,  may  now  be  struck  by 
cuttings,  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Erica. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Celery,  planted  in  Jidy,  will  require  earthing  up  in  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  be  careful  to 
choose  fine  weather,  when  the  plants  are  dry;  also  plant  out  more  to  come  in  early  in  the 
spring. 

Turnips,  should  be  sown  in  the  first  week,  for  a  main  crop,  to  come  in'kt'riie  end  of  Autumn, 
and  about  twice  more  in  the  course  of  the  month  for  a  succession. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  about  three  times  in  I  he  month  for  successive  autumn  crops. 

Lettuce  plants,  of  a  good  size  must  be  planted  out  and  kept  well  watered,  when  the  weather  is 
dry,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  run  to  seed ;  also  sow  about  the  1st  and  3rd  weeks  to  come  in 
for  autumn  and  winter  use 

Endive,  may  now  be  planted  out  for  a  full  crop,  in  vows  one  foot  apart,  and  about  eight  inches 
in  the  rows  from  plant  to  plant ;  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  for  a  late  .spring  crop. 

Carrots,  sown  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month  will  be  fit  for  drawing  young  in  the 
spring. 

Onions;  where  young  ones  are  wanted,  a  few  of  the  Stratzburg  might  be  sown  in  the  begin, 
ning,  to  use  from  November  to  May  ;  also  about  tbe20tb  sow  a  full  crop  of  the  Welsh. 

Spinach,  for  the  main  crop,  to  stand  the  winter,  must  be  sown  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

Cabbage  seed,  sown  about  the  fir.st  week,  will  come  in  for  autumn  and  winter;  and  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  month  sow  the  Battersea,  Yorkshire,  and  Sugar-loaf,  for  spring.  Take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  finish  planting  out  Savoys,  Brocoli,  Borecole,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  &c. 

Caulijlower  s^etd  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  month  to  .stand  through 
the  winter  in  frames,  &c.  Those  sown  in  .hrne,  now  planted  out,  will,  if  the  weather 
pi'oves  favourable,  continue  in  use  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  December. 

Herbs  lit  for  cutting  must  be  gathered  in  dry  days. 

Shallots  and  Garlic,  if  the  stems  indicate  the  roots  are  full  grown,  take  them  up  on  a  dry  day 

Insects.  The  chief  depredators  are  the  Caterpillar  of  the  common  Ijorge  ('abbnge  Hutlerjlg, 
(Pontia  Brassica)  which  must  be  picked  oft'  the  Cabbage  plants;  and  the  Slug,  (Limax 
Agrestis)  which  may  be  destroyed  by  quick-lime  being  thrown  upon  them  wlu-n  discovered  , 
or  laying  it  round  the  roots  of  the  plants  they  infect,  will  in  a  great  measure  jtrevent  t  heir 
depredations. 


O.  Jewitt,  Printer,  DutHeld,  near  Derby. 
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PART  L - HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

( )IUGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Some  Comparative  Remai'ks  on  Wood  and 
Metal  Hot-house  Roofs.  By  Joseph  Thompson,  Sen. 
C.M.H.S.  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck,  Notts. 

Gentlemen, 

I  see  in  your  Prospectus,  and  what  is  now  published  in  the 
Horticultural  Register,  that  you  intend  to  give  plans  for  Hot-houses, 
with  such  information  thereon,  as  will  be  useful  in  the  erection  thereof. 
The  minutiee  of  such  work  is  very  much  wanted  by  young  gardeners  and 
others. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  some 
comparative  remarks  on  Metallic  Roofs  and  Sashes,  and  those  of  Wood. 
We  read,  in  that  useful  work  “T/ie  Giirdener's  Magazine^  some  con- 
Hicting  observations  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  metal  structures,  for 
Horticultural  purposes;  it  having  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  had  not  only 
the  erecting,  but  the  planting  and  attending  various  kinds  of  hot-houses, 
for  more  than  45  years,  I  beg  to  offer  a  little  practical  advice  on  this 
subject. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  this  place,  (1801)  the  metallic  mania  broke  out 
and  spread  rapidly,  and  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Nichol,  (not  the 
author  of  that  name,  but  his  nephew)  then  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall, 
caught  the  metallic  fever,  and  he  being  a  man  justly  noted  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  talents,  smittled  many  gentlemen  and  gardeners  who  took  his 
advice  in  erecting  hot-houses,  some  of  which  I  went  a  considerable  dis- 
V.  tance  to  see,  and  was  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  compound  sashes, 
with  wood  mortices  and  metal  tenons.  In  1804  Mr.  Nichol  and  the 
patentee  called  upon  me  with  j)atterns  of  sash-bars,  a  printed  list  of 
VoL.  l.  No.  3  o 
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prices,  and  some  very  pretty  drawings  of  hot-houscs  recently  built  with 
patent  sashes.  I  had  to  make  66  ne\v  sasiies  at  that  time,  but  T  told 
the  patentee  that  I  could  not  think  of  givingf  1  IBs.  6d.  at  Birmingham, 
for  that  which  I  could  have  made  for  £1  3s.  6d.  at  home;  even  if  the 
percentage  fee  was  doubled;  and  as  to  their  everlasting  durability,  1 
conceived  it  was  quite  impossible  that  wood  mortices  and  metal  tenoris 
could  last  twenty  years — which  was  the  case,  those  sashes  which  I  went 
to  see  had  to  be  changed  in  less  time  than  those  named  by  Mr.  Mur- 
trie,  who  may  well  advise  gentlemen  to  pause  and  reflect  before  they 
erect  such  things  in  a  Fruit-forcing  garden. 

As  to  the  more  recent  invention  of  hot-houses  with  rafters  and  saslies 
all  of  metal,  whether  copper,  cast-iron,  or  cast-steel,  the  well  known 
powers  of  all  kinds  of  metal  as  conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  and  their 
susceptibility  of  both,  as  regards  their  expand  ms;  and  contracting  pow¬ 
ers,  are  so  great,  that  if  they  do  not  cram  the  walls  down  by  expansion, 
nor  receive  fractures  by  contraction,  they  certainly  are  improper  mate¬ 
rials  for  exciting  vegetation,  particularly  early  in  the  season. 

The  following  practical  case  will  bear  upon  the  point  in  question; — 

I  have  seen  a  cast-iron  pine-stove,  with  the  metal  so  much  contracted  in 
the  winter  mjonths,  that  the  interstices  were  obhged  to  be  stuffed  with 
moss  and  wool,  and  even  then  the  hoar-frost  has  appeared  in.  some  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  inside  of  the  roof,  and  the  gardener  assured  me,  that  in  hot 
weather  the  expansion  was  so  great,  tliat  it  was  very  difheiilt  to  move 
the  sashes  for  ventilation,  and  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metal  ren¬ 
dered  a  continual  watching  necessary,  to  regulate  the  temperature. 

It  is  now  frequent  for  retired  tradesmen  to  have  g'ardens,  and  to  build 
small  Hot-houses.  I  know  an  instance  of  one  who  wished  to  have  a  few 
grapes  and  keep  a  few  plants  for  amusement ;  he  took  bad  advice  and 
built  one  of  those  gay,  expensive,  kickshaw  things,  with  an  idea  to 
eclipse  a  more  frugal  neighbour,  who  had  a  wood  hot-house,  but  he 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  the  money  was  gone,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  never  came,  under  the  management  of  the  gentlemiaii  and  his  man- 
of-all- works.  1  could  give  names,  &c.,  but  that  would  be  adding  insult 
to  disappointment, — a  caution  toother  gentlemen  is  here  intended,  lu 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  hot-house  of  some  intelligent  nurseryman  often 
presents  a  tolerably  good  pattern  ;  there  is  generally  economy  and  use¬ 
fulness  combined.  Sometimes  cases  occur  where  sucli  erections  can  be 
attached  to  the  library  or  drawing-room — a  good  plan  and  paper  on  this 
is  given  in  the  “  (Jardencr' s  Magazine vol  VI.  page  664. 

When  it  is  intended  to  build  a  hot-liouse,  there  gcncrallv  i^^  some 
particular  specified  purpose  in  view,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  jiinc- 
apples,  or  botanical  plants,  more  or  less  hardy,  &c. ;  tliose  consider¬ 
ations  ouglit  to  rule  not  only  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  house,  but 
the  piicli  of  the  roof,  which  is  a  most  '"sscnlial  point  as  regards  early  or 
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late  forcing,  as  well  as  the  durability  thereof,  whether  the  roof  be  of 
metal  or  wood  ;  and  practical  men  can  generally  foresee  and  provide 
for  ultimate  success  in  such  buildings,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
but  mechanical  patentees  are  more  likely  to  produce  novelty  to  the  eye, 
than  useful  economical  hot-houses  for  use  in  a  fruit  garden. 

Where  large  ornamental  conservatories  are  wanted,  the  Baileys  of 
London,  or  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  would  certainly  produce  a 
more  light  and  elegant  effect,  than  the  dark,  heavy,  barnlike  buildings 
made  by  the  ornamental  architects  of  former  times. 

Hot-house  roofs,  wholly  of  metal,  are  of  too  recent  a  date  to  say  any¬ 
thing  positive  on  the  number  of  years  they  will  last ;  but  wood  roofs 
and  sashes  have  been  in  use  long  enough  to  show  that  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  them  on  the  'score  of  durability.  I  now  give  the  age  and 
condition  of  some  hot-houses  of  long  standing. 

A  pine-stove,  105  feet  long,  all  the  roof  of  deal  wood,  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  57  years,  it  has  had  some  repairs  lately,  and  there  does  not 
appear  the  least  doubt  but  it  will  last  57  years  longer.  This  house  , 
has  a  flatlish  pitch,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  only  26  degrees. 

A  vinery  and  peach-house,  upwards  of  200  feet  long,  the  rafters  of 
oak  and  sashes  of  deal,  has  been  in  constant  use  110  years;  they  have 
had  a  new  front-wall-plate,  and  other  repairs,  and  no  person  can  say 
when  it  will  be  worn  out ;  the  sashes  have  not  a  rotten  tenon  nor  bro¬ 
ken  bar  in  them.  This  roof  has  a  sharper  pitch,  the  angle  being  45 
degrees. 

Other  cases  of  durability  in  wood  hot-house  roofs  of  intermediate  age 
and  angles  of  altitude  are  in  abundance,  but  the  above  two  cases  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  cheap  wood  roofs — the 
durability  of  dear  metal  ones  remains  to  be  proved. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

Welbeck,  Aug,  6lh,  1831.  J.  Thompson. 


Article  II. — Account  of  a  Remarkable  Large  Espalier 
Apple  Tree,  growing  at  Doveridge,  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  T^ord  Water  park.  Commimicatecl  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dovey,  Gardener  there. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  think  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  large  espa¬ 
lier  Apple-tree,  worth  inserting  in  your  new  Mag’azine,  it  is  entirely  at 
your  service.  The  sort  is  well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
name  of  the  Doveridge  Konsneh.,  and  from  what  I  know  of  it,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  it  from  others,  1  find  it  has  been 
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planted  upwards  of  43  years.  The  length  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  is  ninety-nine  feet,  and  it  increases  annually  from  two  to  three 
feet.  Since  I  have  had  the  management  of  it,  (which  is  eight  years,)  it 
has  grown  in  length  twenty  feet ;  it  is  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  stem  about  four  feet.  It  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  and  an  excellent  fruit,  but  more  adapted  for  the  kitchen  than  for 
eating,  as  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  Another  very  remarkable  feature, 
>vhich  I  must  not  omit,  is,  that  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  three  branches  in¬ 
variably  bear  fruit  only  on  alternate  seasons ;  so  that  the  branch  bearing 
the  present  year,  will  next  season  be  destitute  of  fruit,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  the  branches  bearing  next  year,  will  rest  the  year  following. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Doveridge  Gardens,  }  Yours,  &:c. 

Julg  9th,  1831.  3  Thos.  Dovey. 

P.S.  I  have  been  induced  to  send  you  the  above  account,  in  order  that 
some  of  your  Physiological  Correspondents  may,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Magazine,  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon. 


Articlp:  III. — An  account  of  Heat  In  ej  a  Pinery  and  Pine- 
Pit,  at  Sir  Edward  Dodswortlds,  Bart.,  Newtand-Park, 
near  Wakefield.  By  Mr.  .John  Lister,  Gardener 
there. 

CiENTLEMEN, 

After  perusing  the  hrst  number  of  your  Horticultural  Re¬ 
gister,  with  very  great  pleasure,  1  sit  do^vn  to  attend  to  your  wishes, 
(and  my  duty)  as  expressed  in  your  introductory  remarks,  and  having 
very  recently,  made  some  alterations  in  the  mode  of  heating  a  Pinery 
and  Pit,  at  this  place,  which  fully  answers  my  expectations,  I  herewith 
send  you  a  descri})tion  and  plan  of  the  improvement. 

My  object,  in  the  alterations  I  have  made,  was  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  bark  or  leaves  as  a  medium  of  heating  the  pit  for  pine 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  to  heat  the  house  with  hot  water.  In 
consequence  oi  the  form  of  the  house,  (which  had  been  erected  a  number 
of  years)  1  was  not  able  to  fix  the  hot-water  pipes  in  those  situations 
in  the  house,  which  1  desired;  I  shall  therefore  in  the  following  detail, 
give  a  description  for  heating  the  pit,  according  to  the  plan  1  have 
adopted,  and  for  heating  the  house  as  I  should  have  wished,  had  the 
form  of  the  house  admitted  of  it. 

The  boiler.  A,  [Fig.  14]  is  two  feet  square  to  the  angles,  with  a  top 
rising  five  inches  in  the  centre,  as  H ;  that  part  of  the  boiler  above  the 
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pquaro,  is  lor  tlie  purpose  of  containing  steam,  v,  is  a  brass  funnel, 
fixed  to  a  ]»ipe  tliat  readies  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
l)oi](‘r,  as  d,  so  that  in  feeding  the  boiler,  no  heat  escapes  at  the  time  ; 
E,  is  a  large  sized  ale-tap,  fixed  to  the  neck  of  the  feeding  pipe,  close 
under  the  funnel,  in  order  to  confine  any  heat  or  steam  that  might  es- 
cajie,  so  that  it  is  only  opened  for  the  time  the  boiler  is  feeding. 

14 


The  hot-water  pipes,  f,g,  are  four  inches  in  diameter;  the  top  pipe, 
F,  is  fixed  seven  inches  below  the  top  square  of  the  boiler,  as  H ;  at 
the  face  of  the  boiler,  in  the  back-shed,  I  have  a  small  ale  tap  fixed 
exactly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  pipe  F,  as  at  i,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  when  the  boiler  is  sutficiently  full ;  so  that  when  the  top  pipe,  F, 
is  half  full  of  water,  the  water  begins  to  drop  from  the  tap,  i,  which 
is  the  desired  quantity;  for  if  the  pijie  was  to  be  filled,  it  would  not  act 
so  beneficially.  These  pipes  go  round  the  house  at  four  inches  from 
the  walls,  and  return  into  the  boiler  agreeably  to  the  regular  mode  ot 
conducting  hot-water  pipes,  The  top  pipe  is  fixed  nearly  level,  but 
lie  lower  one  falls  to  the  boiler,  about  one  inch  per  yard,  in  order  to 
give  force  to  the  returning  water. 
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To  the  top  of  the  boiler,  I  have  a  metal  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter, 
as  K,  which  reaches  to  the  further  side  of  the  pine-pit,  as  L ;  at  the 
side  of  the  pipe,  next  the  pit,  I  have  two  openings,  to  which  lead  pipes 
of  an  inch  diameter  are  fixed  very  securely, — these  are  placed  about  a 
foot  from  the  front  and  back  walls,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  the  pit, 
the  ends  are  closed  up.  The  pipes  are  perforated  on  each  side,  with 
holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  at  m,  the  holes  are,  at 
the  commencement,  (reckoning  from  the  end  next  the  boiler)  twelve 
inches  apart,  diminishing  half  an  inch  from  hole  to  hole,  to  the  end  of 
each  pipe.  The  length  of  the  pit  inside,  is  24  feet;  breadth,  1 0  feet. 
When  the  steam  is  not  wanted,  it  escapes  as  at  n. 

The  pipes  are  laid  uj)on  stones  or  bricks,  raised  a  few  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pit;  but  previously  to  placing  the  jupes,  1  had  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  made  of  a  considerable  slope  to  one  corner,  so  that 
by  having  a  drain,  I  readily  take  away  all  the  condensed  water.  The 
pit,  inside,  is  built  on  what  is  usually  termed  the  pigeon-hole  plan,  (al¬ 
lowing  a  small  space  between  the  ends  of  the  bricks)  the  space  being 
about  an  inch  between  every  brick,  this  admits  the  steam  to  circu¬ 
late  freely,  thoughout  the  pit. 

When  the  pit  is  walled  up  to  a  few  inches  of  its  required  height,  I 
leave  less  distance  in  the  spaces  between  the  bricks,  so  that  the  bricks 
nearly  touch  at  the  surface;  this  is  to  prevent  too  great  a  (|uantity  of 
steam  escaping  into  the  pit.  The  pit  is  filled  so  high  as  only  to  allow 
for  a  few  inches  deep  of  birch  twigs  being  placed  on  the  brick  surface, 
and  then  as  much  bark  or  leaves  as  will  allow  the  pots  to  be  plunged 
the  required  depth,  the  quantity  of  materials  heated  in  the  pit  being 
so  great,  and  being  confined,  retains  its  heat  for  some  weeks,  so  that 
very  little  trouble  is  required  in  heating  the  pit,  and  when  the  steam  is 
turned  on  for  heating,  it  only  requires  it  for  three  or  four  hours  at  the 
utmost. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

July  20thy  1831.  John  Lister. 


Article  IV. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pelargonium,  as 
practised  at  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Egremonfs, 
Petworth-PIouse,  Sussex.  By  Mr.  George  Harrison, 
Under-Gardener  there. 

Gentlemen, 

With  very  gi’oat  pleasure  and  interest,  I  have  perused  the 
first  number  of  your  Horticultural  Register,  and  now  take  up  my  pen 
to  detail  the  mode, of  treatment  I  pursue  with  that  beautiful  genus. 
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Pelargonium ;  aiul  upon  your  reception  of  the  pa])er,  (^^hould  it  meet 
with  your  approval)  I  shall  be  glad  of  its  insertioii  in  your  work. 

At  this  place,  we  have  a  very  extensive  collection  of  the  liner  sorts  : 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  grovdh  and  blooming,  have  been  much 
admired  and  approved  of,  having  a  succession  of  blooming  plants 
all  the  year. 

In  August,  cuttings  are  taken  off  the  old  plants,  choosing  such  as 

have  the  young  wood  tolerably  perfected ;  the)'  are  cut  off  about  six 

inches  long,  raid  close  under  a  joint,  and  each  cutting  is  put  into  a 

small  pot,  two  inches  wide,  by  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  The  pots 

are  filled  with  a  compost,  consisting  of 

One  half  of  Vegetable-Mould, 

One  half  of  Decayed  Leaves, 

One  third  of  Peat, 

One  sixth  of  fine  White  Sand. 

Previous  to  filling  the  pots,  the  compost  is  well  mixed  together.  The 
cuttings  are  inserted  by  making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  after  placing 
them  in,  the  hole  is  filled  np  with  white  sand ;  the  soil  is  then  pressed 
close  to  each  cutting,  and  they  are  watered, — they  are  then  plunged 
in  a  hot-bed  frame,  no  air  is  admitted  for  several  days,  but  they  are 
shaded  when  rec|uired.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  push,  air  is  admitted 
freely.  In  four  or  five  weeks,  these  cuttings  are  removed  into  larger 
pots,  about  five  inches  wide,  by  six  deep,  the  same  kind  of  compost  is 
used  as  before  ;  the  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  or  removed 
into  the  gi’een -house,  where  they  will  come  into  bloom  early  in  March 
following. 

About  the  end  of  September,  another  succession  of  cuttings  is  put 
in,  and  treated  as  the  others  were ;  but  when  the  plants  are  about  ten 
inches  high,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  off^ — this  causes  them 
to  push  a  number  of  lateral  branches,  and  makes  the  plants  bushy, 
'Phese  flower  early  in  May. 

Early  in  January,  a  third  stock  of  cuttings  is  put  in,  these  are  also 
stopped  at  ten  inches  high.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  cool  and  airy 
situation,  from  4he  first  of  May  to  July,  and  are  then  taken  into  the 
houses  to  bloom ;  which  they  will  do,  to  the  end  of  September. 

In  March,  a  fourth  lot  of  cuttings  is  put  in,  these  after  being  stop¬ 
ped,  will  push  shoots,  which  when  they  have  got  six  inches  long  are 
also  sto])ped.  These  plants  are  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  from  the 
end  of  May  to  September,  and  are  then  taken  into  the  houses,  and 
will  bloom  to  December  or  later. 

The  plants  are  frequently  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  soap-suds  and 
tobacco-water,  which  keeps  them  perfectly  clean  from  insects  of  any 
kind.  I  frequently  water  the  plants,  at  the  roots,  with  strong  manure 
water  and  soap-suds. 
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Plants  treated  in  this  manner,  always  a])])ear  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  the  blossoms  are  much  liner  than  are  produced  upon  old  }>lants, 
that  have  been  cut  down  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

All  my  spare  old  plants  are  finally  turned  out  into  th(‘  o))en  borders, 
and  dower  admirably;  and  from  being  so  very  dwarf  and  bushv,  th(*y 
are  verv  suitable  for  the  pur])ose. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  Ac, 

Jnly  6th,  1831.  George  Harrison, 


AiiTiCLE  V. — On  the  C  alt  i  vat  ion  of  the  Talip.  J5y  Mil, 
John  Revell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

As  my  article  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula,  seems  to  have 
met  with  your  approbation,  and  found  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  Mag¬ 
azine,  1  again  lay  before  yon  a  few  remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Tulip, 
which,  if  you  think  worth  insertion,  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

1  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  I  digress  a  little  from  the  subject  in 
question,  and  commence  the  present  paper  with  a  short  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  that  flower,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  is  very 
common  in  Syria  and  Persia,  and  according  to  Gesner,  was  brought  to 
Europe  in  1559,  and  was  cultivated  in  England  by  James  Garnett,  as 
early  as  1577.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  became 
an  object  of  particular  interest  in  the  Netherlands— ^nay,  to  such  a  height 
had  the  passion  for  fine  Tulips  arrived  in  1637,  that  at  a  public  auction, 
which  took  place  at  Alkrnaar,  in  Holland,  120  Tulip-roots  were  sold  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  £7875,  and  one  sort  alone,  called  the  Viceroy,  cost 
the  purchaser  £190.  The  taste  for  Tulips  in  England  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  its  climax  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  after  which  time  the  study  of  Botany  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  had  obtained  the  complete  ascendancy. 
The  Tulip,  however,  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  both 
/  in  Holland  and  England,  by  the  amateur  florists,  and  to  this  day,  like  the 
Auricula  and  some  other  flow'ers,  it  is  held  by  them  in  great  estimation, 
so  much  so,  that  a  notecf  modern  writer  on  these  subjects,  remarks,  that 
a  moderate  collection  of  choice  bulbs  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  sum 
much  less  than  £  1 000  at  the  usual  prices 

Tulips  are  divided  by  florists  into  three  Classes,  viz;  1st.  Ihfhloeniens, 
such  as  have  a  white  ground,  varieg-ated  with  purple,  the  edges  well  fea¬ 
thered,  the  leaflets  of  the  perianthemum  erect,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
well  shaped  cup; — as  Bienfait,  Washington,  Incomparable,  Baguet,  &c. 
2nd.  /b2ar7’c.y,  having  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with  scarlet,  purple. 
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rose,  or  velvet,  well  feathered  round  the  edge  ; — as  Catafalque,  Trafal¬ 
gar,  Duede  Savoie,  ike.  And  3rd.  Roseii,  wiih  white  ground,  variegated 
with  rose-colour,  scarlet,  or  crimson. 

When  it  is  wislied  to  propagate  by  seed,  foi-  new  varieties,  tiie  best 
method  is  to  select  sucii  as  have  good  strong  stems,  with  well  formed 
cups,  and  the  most  perfect  ilowers,  sucii  as  Trafalgar,  incomparable, 
Bienfait,  Surpasse,  Catafalque,  Walworlli,  &{•.  The  plants  thus  selected 
for  seed,  should  always  be  exposed  to  the  v,  eather,  as  shading  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  seed  coming  to  proper  perfection  ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  stems  till  the  seed  vessels  open,  then  cut  it  olf  with  about  six 
inches  of  the  stem,  and  lay  it  to  dry.  The  best  time  to  sow  these 
seeds  is  in  October.  Get  some  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  and  fill  them  with 
light  .sandy  loam,  making  an  even  surface  to  receive  the  seeds,  which 
must  be  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  soil  mixed  with 
about  one  third  of  rotten  horse-dung.  They  will  not  appear  until  about 
the  middle  of  March,  the  following  year;  and  as  the  tops  will  again  be 
dead  by  the  beginning  of  June,  it  is  nece,ssary  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
boxes,  without  being  disturbed,  for  two  years ; — as  they  are,  in  general, 
five  or  six  years  from  the  time  of  sowing,  before  they  flower.  After  the 
second  year,  they  will  require  taking  up,  and  planting  in  good  new  soil, 
every  season. 

The  situation  of  the  beds  for  full-grown  flowering  bulbs,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  an  open,  airy,  part  of  the  garden ;  the  common  soil  must 
be  taken  out  the  full  dimensions  of  the  bed,  to  tbe  depth  of  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches,  and  the  place  filled  up  with  good  sandy  loam,  from  an  old 
pasture,  (which  should  be  dug  at  least  four  months  before  it  is  used) 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  well  rotted  two-year-old  horse-dung.  The 
bed  must  be  raised  three  inches  above  the  paths,  at  the  outsides,  and  four 
inches,  at  least,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed ;  this  convexity  will  render  it  more 
capable  of  casting  off  the  water,  when  exposed  at  any  time  to  heavy  rain. 
The  bed  being  thus  formed,  the  next  thing  to  proceed  to,  is  planting ; 
the  best  time  for  doing  this,  is  in  the  beginning  of  November, — plant  the 
bulbs  about  five  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  and  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  row  to  row,  being  careful  to  put  in  each  hole  a  little  fine 
river  sand,  before  you  introduce  the  bulb;  this  will  not  only  be  of  great 
service  to  the  roots,  but  will  also  greatly  prevent  their  being  attacked 
l)y  the  grub  and  wire-worm.  The  depth  they  must  be  planted,  is  abou 
four  inches. 

After  being  planted,  they  will  require  but  little  attention  until  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  February,  when  most  of  them  will  appear  above-ground;  they 
must  then  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  either  the  leaves  or  bulbs  are 
injured  by  the  canker,  the  part  affected  must  be  carefully  taken  off, 
choosing  a  fine  dry  day  for  the  purpose,  and  if  the  wounded  part  be  left 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  it  will  presently  heal.  When  the  flower- 
Voqi,No.3.  I’ 
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buds  luake  their  appearance,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  shelter  them 
from  hail-storms,  heavy  rains,  or  frosts ;  this  may  be  done,  by  round 
pieces  of  board,  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  stick  passed 
through  the  centre  of  each  board.  These  being  stuck  in  the  bed,  by  the 
side  of  the  bulb,  will  form  a  cap  over  the  top  of  the  flower-bud,  which 
can  be  raised  higher  at  pleasure.  This  method,  I  have  found  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  covering  the  bed  with  either  hoops  and  mats,  or  awning,  until 
the  flowers  are  much  more  advanced ;  for  I  have  proved  by  experience, 
that  either  of  the  latter  means  are  apt  to  draw  up  the  stems  so  weak,  as 
to  render  them  almost  incapable  of  bearing  the  cups,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  weakening  to  the  bulb,  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  year  or  two,  be¬ 
fore  you  are  able  to  produce  a  good  bloom  again. 

As  soon  as  the  colours  of  the  flowers  begin  to  show  themselves,  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  bed  with  an  awning,  as  their  exposure  to  either 
sun  or  rain  would  cause  the  colours  to  run  and  mix,  and  by  this  means, 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  flowers;  but  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fall, 
the  sheet  must  be  again  removed,  and  all  seed-pods  broken  off,  which 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  bulbs.  They  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  becomes  dry  and  withered,  and  the  foliage 
wears  a  yellow  hue ;  as  soon  as  this  is  observed,  commence  taking  them 
up.  Lay  them  on  boards  under  cover,  in  a  dry,  airy  situation,  and  let 
them  remain  until  the  following  season  for  planting. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

Pitsmoor,  July^Dth,  1831.  John  Revell. 


Article  Yl— Description  of  the  Botanic  and  Horticultural 
Garden,  Manchester.  Communicated  by  Mr.  William 
Mowbray,  F.H.S.,  the  Curator. 

Gentlemen, 

Most  willingly  I  comply  with  your  wishes,  in  sending  a 
Plan  of  the  garden  under  my  superintendence,  for  insertion  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Horticultural  Register ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  at  all 
times,  (when  in  my  power)  to  cast  in  my  mite  to  assist  a  work,  which 
will  doubtless  prove  of  great  utility  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Horticulture.  T  the  more  readily  do  this,  at  the  present  moment, 
as  I  know  many  persons  are  expecting  to  see  an  account  of  our 
garden  in  some  one  of  the  forthcoming  periodicals. 

On  examination  of  the  Plan,  it  wall  perhaps  appear  that  the  walks 
and  some  of  the  divisions,  do  not  look  so  w'ell  as  could  have  been  de- 
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sired :  but  as  our  rule  was  to  j)reserve  as  much  as  possible  the  natural 
undulations  of  the  ground,  a  person  on  the  spot  will  comprehend  the 
reason  why  we  have  so  disposed  them.  Jt  is  now  only  two  years 
since  w'e  commenced  the  ground  work,  the  walls  were  begun  a  month 
earlier.  Most  of  the  land  required  draining,  by  which  means  a  good 
supply  of  water  for  the  aquarium  was  obtained.  This  water  enters 
the  aquarium  at  the  east  end,  and  passing  by  the  front  of  the  rock- 
work,  it  flows  the  length  of  the  garden. 

On  trenching  the  fruit-garden,  much  of  the  subsoil  was  removed, 
the  level  being  very  irregular ;  this  was  a  sharp  sand,  and  gravel 
being  very  scarce,  it  was  used  to  fill  up  the  walks.  In  clearing  out 
the  ditches  and  removing  the  old  hedges,  much  good  soil  was  pre¬ 
served  ; — this,  with  vegetable  matter  from  the  marl-pits,  and  good 
foam  from  the  site  of  the  aquarium,  furnished  an  excellent  compost 
for  the  fi’uit-garden. 

The  dell,  which  has  one  part  of  the  rock-work,  was  formed  by  ta¬ 
king  out  sand  for  the  bricklayers,  which  was  found  to  be  excellent  for 
the  purpose. 

The  other  dell,  which  has  the  principal  rock- work,  was  formed  by 
excavating  to  receive  the  overflow  water.  It  will  be  perceived  by  the  • 
Plan,  that  we  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass-plat ;  this  of  course 
will  he  diminished  in  time,  as  more  clumps  are  required  for  the  arbor¬ 
etum,  and  many  choice  arboretum  plants  will  be  put  out  singly  on  the 
grass,  as  our  means  of  shelter  increase.  At  the  commencement,  manv 
good  plants  of  common  shrubs  were  given  us,  most  of  which  form 
belts  and  clumps  for  shelter,  (as  marked.  No.  13  in  the  Plan,)  and  are 
put  in  by  the  mixed  way  of  planting;  but  they  are  so  mixed,  that  at 
the  proper  time  for  thinning,  groups  can  be  left  for  the  principal  species 
of  the  same  genera  to  remain. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  last  number  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  small  plants,  says,  that  “  they  are  composed  of  one  common 
mixture  throughout  the  garden.”  In  this  particular  we  must  beg 
leave  to  observe  there  is  a  mistake ;  a  great  many  groups  are  planted 
with  the  common  ti'ees  of  their  own  genera,  as  the  Chesnut,  Fir, 
Pine,  Alder,  Ash,  Acacia,  Sorbus,  Pyrus,  &c.  Many  shrubs  and  trees 
have  no  plants  near  them,  but  those  of  their  own  family,  as  the  Rhus, 
Ribes,  Spirea,  Berberis,  Ilex,  the  collection  of  Salix,  Cistus,  with  the 
whole  order  of  Caprifoliae,  &c.,  &c.,  while  such  as  the  Ulmus,  Tilia, 
Acer,  Fagus,  Betula,  &c.  are  principally  nursed  with  common  kinds  of 
their  own  genera.  A  few  plants  of  other  sorts,  which  we  had  at  the 
time  of  planting,  were  here  introduced,  but  were  not  intended  to 
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.  Our  collection  of  annuals  has  been  extensive;  most  of  them  were 
sown  or  planted  in  masses,  which  should  have  been  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  I^oudon,  that  we  })refer,  and  had  adopted,  this  method  of 
arrangement,  ])revious  to  his  visit  to  the  garden, 

1  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Manchester,  Aagust'Hth,  1831.  Mowbrav. 


REFERKNCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 


1 —  Entrance  Gates,  Lodges,  &.c. 

The  building-  on  the  right,  has  a  room  for  the  Committee,  and  apart 
merits  for  the  Porter,  &c. 

The  building  on  the  left,  is  the  residence  of  the  Curator. 

2 —  A  Mound,  near  10  feet,  planted  mostly  with  evergreens. 

3 —  Gravel  Walks,  10  feet  in  width. 

4 —  Ditto  ditto  15  feet  in  width. 

5 —  Line  for  Houses,  the  range  to  be  320  feet. 

Division  t/,  is  completed.  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Corridor. 
b,  is  building, 

r,  is  left  for  a  spacious  centre  house. 

0 — Yards  for  Manure,  Compost,  Pots,  &c. 

7 —  Cart-Road  into  ditto.  A  little  sunk  to  the  road  level. 

8 —  Walled  Garden,  of  two  acres,  for  Fruit-Trees,  choice  Vegetables,  Pits  for 

Horticultural  purposes,  &c.  with  Fined  Wall  to  the  South,  and  Bor¬ 
der  for  Peaches,  &c. 

9 —  Private  Garden,  for  experimental  purposes. 

10 —  Quarters  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  clas¬ 

sification. 

11 —  The  Materia  Medica. 

12 —  Rosary, 

13 —  Belts  and  Clumps  for  shelter  : — plants  mixed,  &c. 

14 —  Pinus,  in  collection,  sandy  soil.  The  small  plants  are  Scotch,  Spruce. 

and  Larch. 

15 —  The  Arboretum.  Plants  mostly  according  to  the  Natural  Orders. 

16 —  Peat  Borders,  with  American  Plants. 

17 —  Beds  of  Willows. 

18 —  Grass;  with  the  soil  prepared  for  any  choice  Arboretum  Plants. 

19—  For  Greenhouse  and  Alpine  Plants  in  summer. 

20 —  Rock- W  or  k . 

21 —  The  Aquarium  ;  with  Brook  emptying  itself  into  a  Bog, 

22 —  The  Bog. 

23 —  Rustic  Bridge. 

24 —  Wall  for  Creepers,  &c.  and  Border  for  Annuals. 

25 —  Clumps  for  the  Tender  and  Dwarf  Shrubs. 

26 —  Ditto  for  the  stronger-growing  Shrubs, 

27 —  Agricultural  Grasses. 

38 — Ferns;  growing  among  old  decayed  roots.  See. 

The  Walks  in  the  Fruit  Garden  are  8  feet  wide. 

Ditto,  in  the  Herbaceous  Ground,  0  feet. 
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XoTE.^ — The  rapid  progress  of  Hort’ciiUure  within  these  few  yearf«, 
is  strongly  marked  by  this  splendid  garden.  The  gentlemen  of  Man¬ 
chester  may  well  be  ])roiid  of  their  Horticultural  produqtions,  backed 
as  they  now  are,  with  the  best  arranged  Horticultural  gardens  in  the 
kingdom.  The  first  admirable  feature  which  struck  us  on  entering  it, 
was  the  absence  of  hedges.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  so  completely 
spoils  the  effect  of  a  public  garden,  as  these  unsightly  objects  ;  it  gives 
us  the  idea  of  a  pinfold,  or  Smithfield  Market,  rather  than  the  quiet 
habitation  of  plants.  One  or  two  little  divisions,  (piite  out  of  sight, 
may  be  necessary  for  particular  purposes,  but  to  chop  and  cut  ground 
up,  in  the  form  of  so  many  paddocks,  is  to  us  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  we  trust  the  time  is  arrived,  when  Horticultural  taste  will  remove 
all  these  obstructions,  both  in  public  and  private  gardens,  except,  as 
we  before  said,  particular  purposes  may  render  it  necessary.  We 
have  only  time  to  notice  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  entrance 
is  contrived,  and  the  elegant  effect  of  the  houses.  The  rock- work 
is  in  the  best  possible  taste ;  we  might  fancy  ourselves  roaming 
in  some  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  Derbyshire,  with  the  rivers  Wye, 
Derwent,  or  Dove,  rippling  at  our  feet.  The  situation  of  the  garden 
is  admirably  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  the  range  of  houses  have  a  full 
command  of  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  level  country,  terminating  with 
a  view  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  hills.  The  situation  Mr. 
Mowbray  has  chosen  for  the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  arboretum,  water,  &c.,  do  him  the  g-reatest  credit.  Indeed 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  laid  out 
garden,  at  present  extant.  The  Garden,  we  believe,  contains  about 
seventeen  acres. 
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PART  II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Reviews  and  Extracts  from  Works  on  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  andRural  and  Domestic  Economy, 

I. — A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden.  By 
George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
&c.  1  vol.  8vo.  16s.  boards. 

This  far  exceeds  our  expectations;  for  after  the  numerous  works  that  have 
been  already  written  on  these  subjects,  we  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  see 
anything  very  original;  but  in  this  we  are  most  agreeably  disappointed.  Mr. 
George  Lindley,  it  should  be  understood,  has  long  been  practically  acquainted 
with  fruits. — Indeed  those  who  possess  his  work,  and  have  any  pretensions  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  whole  of  the 
descriptions  both  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  handled  in  a  masterly  style. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  features  is,  having  the  synonymes  attached  to  both 
fruits  and  vegetables,  when  required.*  On  that  account  alone,  independent 
of  the  directions  for  propagation,  it  is  rendered  truly  valuable.  The  work 
is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  “A  Guide  to  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden’’ and 
on  the  whole  contains  perhaps  less  errors  than  almost  any  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  ever  met  with.  It  gives,  not  only  excellent  descriptions  of  each 
kind,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value,  a  selection  for  planting  a  small  gar¬ 
den,  with  such  sorts  as  Mr.  Lindley  considers  would  best  suit  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  has  not  attempted  to  give  any  detailed  accounts 
for  the  operation  of  work  either  in  the  fruit  or  kitchen  garden,  and  we  think  he 
has  shown  his  good  sense  by  omitting  them,  as  the  greater  part  of  such  details 
must  necessarily  be  extracted  from  other  works,  and  this  would  have  taken 
away  a  great  portion  of  the  feature  of  originality  which  it  now  possesses;  for 
no  person  considers  Mr.  G.  Lindley  to  be  a  practical  gardener,  but  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  him,  are  satisfied  of  his  knowledge  as  a  practical  nur¬ 
seryman,  and  consider  him  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

We  think,  however,  he  has  made  some  few  little  mistakes,  in  some  of  the 
sorts  of  fruits  recommended  for  the  North,  and  in  a  few  other  things  also,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  their  proper  places.  At  present,  wc  shall  confine  our  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  Introduction,  the  most  of  which  we  intend  to  extract,  in  order  to 
show  what  may  be  expected  from  a  work  where  the  subjects  are  introduced  in 
so  copious  and  intelligent  a  manner.  It  is  unquestionably  the  very  best  we 
ever  saw  penned  to  preface  any  work  on  Gardening,  and  contains  some  sound 
and  valuable  reasoning  on  the  Theory  of  Cultivating  Fruits,  &c. 

*  If  Mr.  Ronald’s  work,  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  pa?:e  68,  had  contained  these  syno¬ 
nymes,  it  would,  as  we  then  hinted,  have  been  a  most  excellent  feature.  The  descriptions 
{^iven  by  INIr.  Lindley  are  so  clear  and  explicit,  that  any  person  possessing  the  fruit  by  name, 
might  readily  read  its  characters  from  his  work  ;  but  there  exists  considerable  difficulty  when 
the  fruits  are  unknown,  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  without  a  plate,  however 
minutely  described.— CONDUCTORS. 
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“In  all  books  upon  gardening’,  a  great  variety  of  modes  of  operating  are  compre¬ 
hended,  each  of  which  has,  it  may  ha  supposed,  its  own  peculiar  merit,  under 
particular  circumstances.  In  several,  the  very  same  mode  is  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended,  with  slight  variations  of  phraseology,  in  speaking  of  different  subjects ; 
and  it  has  at  last  become  a  common  complaint,  among  those  who  seek  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  hooks  upon  Horticultural  subjects,  that  they  can  find  plenty  of  rules 
of  action,  hut  very  few  reasons. 

“  No  greater  boon  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  gardening  world,  than  to  reduce 
all  Horticultural  operations  to  their  first  principles,  and  to  lay  bare  the  naked 
causes  why  in  one  case  one  mode  of  procedure  is  advisable,  and  another  in 
another.  But  there  are  few  persons  who  are  competent  to  this  task  ;  it  requires 
a  combination  of  great  physiological  knowledge,  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  common  manipulation  of  the  gardener’s  art,  and  much  experience  in  all  the 
little  accidents  which  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  most  observing  cultivator, 
with  which  the  mere  man  of  science  can  necessarily  have  no  acquaintance,  but 
upon  which  the  success  of  a  gardener’s  operations  often  mainly  depend  ;  which 
are  16  the  cultivator,  signs  as  certain  of  the  issue  of  his  experiments,  as  to  the 
mariner  are  the  almost  invisible  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  by 
which  the  weather  is  prognosticated. 

“Deeply  impressed  with  a  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  observa¬ 
tions,  and  sincerely  regretting  that  there  should  be  no  present  expectation  of  such 
a  task  being  undertaken  by  any  one  fully  competent  to  it,  the  editor  of  this  work 
ventures  to  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public  in  attempting,  not  to 
carry  into  efiect  such  a  plan  himself,  but  to  sketch  out,  in  regard  to  the  fruit-gar- 
deu,  what  he  thinks  the  method  should  be  upon  which  a  more  competent  person 
would  do  well  to  proceed. 

“  All  our  fruits,  without  exception,  have  been  so  much  ameliorated  by  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  another,  that  they  no  longer  bear  any  resemblance,  in  respect  of 
quality,  to  their  original.  Who,  for  instance,  would  recognize  the  wild  parent  of 
the  Coe’s  or  Green-Gage  Plum,  in  the  savage  Sloe;  or  that  of  the  Ribston  and 
Golden-Pippin  Apples,  in  the  worthless  acid  Crab?  Or  what  resemblance  can 
now  be  traced,  between  the  delicious  Beurr6  Pears,''whose  flesh  is  so  succulent, 
rich,  and  melting,  and  that  hard,  stony,  astringent  fruit,  which  even  birds  and 
animals  refuse  to  eat?  Yet  these  are  undoubted  cases  of  improvement,  resulting 
from  time  and  skill,  patiently  and  constantly  in  action.  The  constant  dropping 
of  water  will  not  more  surely  wear  away  the  hardest  stone,  than  will  the  reason  of 
man  in  time  compel  all  nature  to  become  subservient  to  his  wants  or  his  wishes, 
liut  it  would  be  of  little  service  to  mankind,  that  the  quality  of  any  fruit  should  be 
improved,  unless  we  found  some  efficient  and  certain  mode  of  multiplying  the  in¬ 
dividuals  when  obtained.  Hence  there  are  two  great  considerations  to  which  it  is, 
above  all  things,  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  should  be  directed, 
viz; — Amelioration  and  Propagation. 

^^Amelioration,  consists  either  in  acquiring  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
fruit,  or  in  increasing  their  good  qualities  when  acquired. — It  will  be  as  well  to 
consider  these  two  sulijects  separately. 

“By  what  means  the  first  tendency  to  change  their  nature,  was  given  to  domesti¬ 
cated  pljints,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  originally  due 
to  accidejit,  and  also  that  it  was  still  mere  chance  which  continued  to  operate 
down  to  very  modern  times. 

“  Philosophers  are  unacquainted  with  the  reason  why  there  should  he  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  variation  from  the  characters  first  stamped  on  any  species  by  wature;  but 
all  know  that  this  tendency  does  exist,  and  to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  in  many 
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species,  'I’here  is  in  all  beings  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  their  original  nature, 
when  cultivated,  or  even  in  a  wild  state;  but  this  disposition  is  so  strong  in  some, 
as  to  render  them  particularly  well  adapted  to  become  subject  to  domestication  ; 
as  for  instance,  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  and  the  barn-yard  fowl,  are  cases  in  which 
this  tendency  is  most  strongly  marked  in  animals  j  and  domesticated  fruits  are  a 
parallel  case  in  the  vegetable  world. 

“Without  then,  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover  thefirst  cause  of  this  disposition 
to  form  varieties,  let  us  take  it  as  a  naked  fact,  that  the  disposition  exists.  Culti¬ 
vators  increase  this  disposition  chiefly  in  two  ways; — either  by  constantly  selecting 
the  finest  existing  varieties  for  seed,  or  by  intermixing  the  pollen  and  stigma  of 
two  varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  something  of  an  intermediate  nature. 
The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  either  of  these  practices,  and  consequently, 
their  gardens  contained  few  things  which  would  now  be  deemed  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  power  of  obtaining  cross-bred  varieties  at  pleasure,  has  only  existed 
since  the  discovery  of  sexes  in  plants;  but  as  it  exerts  a  most  extensive  influence 
over  alterations  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  be  considered  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  controling  power  that  we  possess. 

In  soiring  sced^i  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  improved  varieties,  care  should 
be  had,  not  onl}  that  the  seeds  be  taken  from  the  finest  existing  kinds,  but  also 
that  the  most  handsome,  the  largest,  and  the  most  perfectly  ripened  specimens, 
should  be  those  that  supply  the  seed. 

A  seedling  plant  will  always  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of  its 
parent,  (the  qualities  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo,)  when  it  has  arrived 
at  full  maturity.  How  this  concentration  takes  place,  we  areas  ignorant,  as  why 
certain  constitutional  peculiarities,  are  in  men  transferred  from  father  to  son,  and 
from  generation  to  generation  ;  hut  we  know  that  it  does  take  place.  Now  if  the 
general  qualities  of  a  given  variety  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo  under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  he  most  especially  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  seed  taken  fron  that  part  of  a  tree  in  which  its  peculiar  good  quali¬ 
ties  reside  in  the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  fruit  of  an  apple  growing 
upon  a  north  wall,  there  is  a  smaller  formation  of  sugar,  than  in  the  same  variety 
growing  upon  a  south  wall  ;  and  it  can  he  easily  understood  that  the  seed  of  that 
fruit  which  is  itself  least  capable  of  forming’  saccharine  secretions,  will  acquire 
from  its  parent  a  less  power  of  the  same  nature,  than  if  it  had  been  formed  within 
a  fruit,  in  which  the  saccharine  principle  was  abundant.  It  should  therefore  be 
always  an  object  with  a  gardener,  in  selecting  a  variety  to  become  the  parent  of 
a  new  sort,  to  stimulate  that  variety  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  produce  the 
largest  and  most  fully-ripened  fruit  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  The  importance 
of  doing  this  is  well  known  in  regard  to  melons  and  cucumbers,  and  also  in  pre¬ 
serving  fugitive  varieties  of  flowers;  hut  it  is  not  generally  practiced  in  raising 
fruit-trees.” 

The  information  here  given,  should  be  attentively  considered  by  every  gar¬ 
dener,  who  wishes  to  excel  in  raising  valuable  varieties  of  fruit.  A  few  addition¬ 
al  observations  of  our  own,  we  conceive,  would  not  be  improperly  introduced 
here.  In  the  selection  of  sorts  for  producing  new  and  improved  varieties, 
great  attention  must  be  paid.  All  the  apples  raised  from  seed  at  Clydesdale, 
in  Scotland,  are  peculiarly  acid,  and  all  kinds  raised  in  Normandy,  are  sweet. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  respective  situations  in  which  they  are 
matured.  Now,  although  it  is  necessary  to  ripen  such  fr  Ais  as  are  designed 
to  be  the  parents  of  a  new  progeny,  it  would  be  far  from  proper  to  choose  both 
parents  of  the  same  degree  of  flavour,  or  similarity  of  appearance.  A  good 
Normandy  apple  impregnated  with  one  from  Clydesdale,  wou’d  be  far  more 
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likely  to  produce  a  valuable  variety,  than  if  both  sorts  were  selected  from  one 
place;  if  a  larg^e  apple  is  desired  moderately  sweet,  select  two  large  apples  for 
the  purpose,  the  one  as  sweet  as  possible,  the  other  acid.  If  a  small  variety  is 
required,  resort  to  two  small  ones  for  that  purpose;  but  in  all  other  respects 
let  dissimilarity  be  an  invariable  guide,  both  in  flavour,  habit,  &c. 

“The  power  of  procuring  iniertnedkite  varieties,  hy  the  iiiterinixtnre  of  the 
pollen  and  stig-nia  of  two  diflerent  parents  is,  however,  that  which  most  deserves 
consideration.  We  all  know  that  hybrid  plants  are  constantly  pro{inc(‘<i  in  every 
garden,  and  that  improvements  of  the  most  remarkabb^  kind,  are  yearly  occurring 
inconsequence.  Experiments  are,  however,  it  may  be  supposed,  sometimes  mad(' 
without  the  operator  being  exactly  aware,  either  of  the  precise  nature  of  tiie 
action,  ti) which  he  is  trusting’  for  sncc(’ss,  or  of  the  limits  within  which  his  <'xp(‘- 
riments  should  be  confined. 

“Cross-fertilization  is  (^fleeted,  as  every  one  knows,  by  the  iietion  <)f  the  polien 
of  one  plant  upon  the  stigma  of  another.  Tlie  nature  of  this  actio:*,  is  higlily 
curious.  Pollen  consist  of  extremely  minute  hollow  halls  or  bodies;  tiu'ir  ca vity 
is  filled  with  fluid,  in  which  swim  particles,  of  a  ligure  varying  from  sphei  ica!  to 
oblong,  and  liaving  an  apparently  spontaneous  motion.  The  stigma  is  composed 
of  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular  passages  of  whieii  have  a  greater  diatneter 
tiian  the  moving  particles  of  the  pollen. 

Wijen  a  grain  of  pollen  comes  in  contact  witli  the  stigma,  it  bursts  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  contents  among  the  lax  tissue  upon  which  it  has  fallen.  The  moving 
particles  descend  through  the  tissue  of  the  style,  until  one  or  more  of  them,  finds 
its  way,  by  routes  specially  destined  by  natitre  for  this  service,  into  a  little  open¬ 
ing  in  the  integuments  of  the  ovulum,  or  young  seed.  Once  deposited  there,  the 
particle  swells,  increases  gradually  in  size,  separates  into  radicle  and  cotyledons, 
and  finally  becomes  the  embryo — that  part  which  is  to  give  birth,  when  the  seed 
is  sow’ii,  to  a  new  indivi<lual. 

“Such  being  the  mode  in  which  the  pollen  influcnce.s  the  stigma,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  .seed,  a  practical  consequence  of  great  importance  necessarily 
follows,  viz.  that  in  all  cases  of  cross-fertilization,  the  new  variety  will  take  chiefly 
after  its  poliniferoiis,  or  tnale  parent;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  will  acquire 
some  of  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  its  mother.*  Thus  the  male  parent  of 
the  Downton  Strawberry,  was  the  Old  Black,  the  female,  a  kind  of  Scarlet;  in 
Coe’s  Golden-drop  Plum,  the  father  was  the  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  the  mother 
the  Green  Gage  ;  and  in  the  Elton  Cherry,  the  White  Heart  was  tlie  male  parent, 
and  the  Grafllouthc  female. 

“The  limits  within  which  experiments  of  this  kind  miist  be  confined  are,  how¬ 
ever,  narrow.  It  seems  that  cross-fertilization  will  not  take  place  at  all,  or  very 
rarely,  between  difllu’ent  species,  unless  these  species  are  nearly  related  to  each 
other;  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  two  distinct  species,  is  itself  sterile,  or  if  it 
possesses  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny  returns  back  to  the 
state  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents.  Hence  it  seldom  or  never  has  happened,  that 
domesticated  fruits  have  had  such  an  origin.  We  have  no  varieties  raised  be¬ 
tween  the  Apple  and  the  Pear,  or  the  Quince  and  the  latter,  or  the  Plum  and 
Cherry,  or  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  On  the  other  hand,  new  varieties, 
obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  tw'o  pre-existing  varieties,  tire  not  Ic.ss  prolific, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  often  more  so,  (ban  <‘iiher  of  their  ]):ircnts;  witness  the 
numerous  sorts  of  Flemish  Pears,  which  have  been  raised  l)y  cross-fertilization 

*  la  early  <'rosspH  between  <listinct  specie.*:,  this  is  I'nrt  cnlaily  'iianifest;  l)Ut  In  Sliosc  of 
r.ariotips  Ion-;-  (lonicr.ti<'atcrl.  it  is  less  apparent;  the  d'.sth'.cti  .ns  between  the  ;  areiits  thi'ni- 
b.elve.5  being  le.ss  fixe  l,  and  less  clearly  marked. 
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from  bad  bearers,  within  the  last  20  years,  and  which  are  the  most  prolific  fruit- 
trees  with  which  g-ardeners  are  acquainted:  witness  also,  Mr.  Knight’s  Cherries, 
raised  between  the  May  Duke  and  the  Graflion;  and  the  Coe’s  Plum,  already 
mentioned. 

“It  is,  therefore,  to  the  intermixture  of  the  most  valuable  existing  varieties  of 
fruit,  that  gardeners  should  trust  for  the  amelioration  of  their  stock.  By  this 
operation,  the  Pears  that  are  in  eating  in  the  spring,  have  been  rendered  as  deli¬ 
cious  and  as  fertile,  as  those  of  the  autumn  ;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
those  very  early  but  worthless  sorts,  such  as  the  Muscat  Robert,  which  usher  in  the 
season  of  Pears,  should  not  be  brought  lo  a  similar  state  of  perfection. 

“  There  is  no  kind  of  fruit,  however  delicious,  that  may  not  bo  deteriorated, 
or  however  worthless,  that  may  not  be  ameliorated,  by  particular  inodes  of  ma¬ 
nagement  j  so  that  after  a  given  variety  shall  have  been  created,  its  merits  may 
still  he  either  elicited  or -destroyed  by  the  cultivator. 

(to  be  continded.) 

2. — Gardener’s  Magazine;  Edited  by  J.  C.  IiOUdon,  F.L.8.  &c. 
Published  every  two  months,  price  3s. 6d. 

No.  33,  FOR  August. 

This  number  contains  little  useful  information,  36  of  its  pages  are  filled  with 
an  account  of  the  “General  Results  of  a  Gardening  Tour,  made  by  the  Con¬ 
ductor,  last  May  and  June,”  which  are  of  no  general  interest  j  however  we  will 
extract —  ' 

Page  456. — Article  10. — On  the  Culture  and  Propagation  of  the  Erythrina 

Crista  Gain,  Erythrina  Laurifolia,  and  Chrysdnthemum  Sinense,  By  Mr.  J. 

Elles,  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  of  the  Erythrina  huve  done  flowering,  (or  even  plants  that 
have  not  flowered  at  all,  hut  have  ripened  their  wood  tolerably  well,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,)  cut  them  down,  and  make  as  many  cuttings  of  the  stems,  as 
there  are  buds,  preserving,  if  possible,  the  leaf,  or  rather  the  three  leaves,  to  each 
hud,  and  if  the  buds  are  opposite  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  stem 
may  he  split,  if  near  the  bottom,  where  the  wood  is  hard  and  well  ripened  ;  for  this 
part  of  the  stem  will  root,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the  foliage.  Indeed  Mr. 
Ell  es  has  found  that  the  top  and  bottom,  that  is,  the  hardest  and  softest  parts  of  the 
stem,  root  more  readily  than  that  which  is  in  an  intermediate  state ;  but  the  ripest 
wood  is  best.  Having  prepared  the  cuttings,  plant  them  separately  in  small  pots, 
with  the  eye  or  bud  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mould,  which  should  be  light 
and  sandy,  the  piece  of  the  stem  which  forms  the  cutting  being  laid  flat;  then 
immediately  place  them  under  a  hand  light,  on  a  strong  bottom  heat,  so  that  the 
heat  under  the  glass  may  range  from  75  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  shading  re¬ 
gularly  when  the  sun  is  likely  to  scorch  them,  or  dry  up  the  moisture;  for  they 
should  he  kept  constantly  well  watered.  In  three  weeks  jhey  will  he  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened,  till  they  will  bear  a  shady  part  of  the  stove. 
Thus,  from  every  single  stem,  no  less  than  from  20  to  30  plants  may  be  annually 
raised ;  and  if  the  flowering'  plants  are  forced,  so  as  to  make  them  flower  twice  a 
year,  double  that  number  may  be  obtained. 

To  obtain  \ery  dwarf  plants  of  the  Crysanthcnunn  Sinense,  he  has  occasionally 
practised  the  following  method  : — On  the  1st  of  August,  the  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots  were  taken  oft'  at  a  joint,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ;  not  a  leaf 
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was  removed  except  the  bottom  oiie,  from  the  part  vvhicli  was  to  he  inserted  in  the 
mould.  TJie  cuttings  were  then  immediately  planted  in  small  pots,  and  placed 
under  a  hand-light,  upon  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Here  they  were  well  watered  and 
shaded,  and  rooted  in  less  than  three  weeks*,  afterwards  gradually  hardened  till 
they  could  bear  any  exposure;  then  being  shifted  into  larger  pots,  they  were 
again  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  without  any  protection  from  ghass,  or 
otherwise,  until  they  show*ed  flower.  By  this  method  perfectly  dwarf  plants,  of 
from  6  to  10  inches  high,  may  be  flowered  in  great  beauty  and  perfection. 

3. — Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

(Second  Series,)  Vol.I.,  Part  1. 

This  part  is  rich  in  information,  and  among  a  number  of  interesting  articles, 
are  several  besides  what  we  have  given,  by  Mr.  Knight,  which  are  well  Avorthy 
the  attention  of  every  reader,  and  of  which  we  would  have  given  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  had  the  limits  of  our  present  number  permitted  it. 

yin  Account  of  a  method  of  obtaining  ve  n/  Earlt/  Crops  of  Green  Peas.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq  ,  F.R  S.,  &c.  President.  Read  May  18th, 
1830. 

Mr.  Knight  having  a  heap  of  oak  leaves  unemployed,  which  had  been  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hot-beds,  for  melons,  had  them  formed  into  a  bed  in  the 
middle  of  January,  into  which  pots  of  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  were  placed,  at 
the  distance  of  about  one  foot  from  centre  to  centre.  In  each  of  these  pots  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  dozen  Peas  were  put  in  a  circular  row,  and  around  them  was  planted  a  row 
.of  slender  twigs,  a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  mould.  In  the  middle  of  March 
they  had  become  14  inches  high,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  glass  roof,  which 
had  been  previously  raised  a  little.  They  were  then  transferred  to  the  open  bor¬ 
der,  leaving  an  interval  of  9  inches  between  each  pot  of  plants;  some  manure 
was  given,  and  numerous  sticks  were  employed  to  afford  them  some  degree  of  shel¬ 
ter.  This  removal  did  not  appear  to  injure  them  in  any  degree,  and  in  the  end 
of  March  many  of  their  blossoms  were  so  far  advanced,  that  they  shed  their  pollen. 
On  the  second  of  April,  a  very  severe  frost  occurred,  with  a  considerable  fall 
of  snow,  which  however,  did  not  seriously  injure  them,  although  in  a  high  and  cold 
situation  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  some  of  the  pods  were  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  were  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  any  Mr.  Knight  had  ever 
been  previously  able  to  raise. 


ARTlcIiE  II. — Extracts  from  fVor/cs  on  Gardening^  Botany., 
Rural  Subjects,  8fc. 

1. — Edwards's  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 
Lindley,  F.  R.S.  &c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  45.  coloured. 

No.  6,  FOB  August, 

Contains,  as  this  publication  usually  does,  a  most  interesting  selection  of 
specimens ;  the  figures  are  so  accurately  delineated,  and  coloured  with  such 
nicety,  and  the  descriptions  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  the  work  can 
never  fail,  while  so  conducted,  to  elicit  praise,  as  it  must  give  to  every  obser¬ 
ver,  correct  ideas  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  first  plate  given  this  month, 
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is  an  slender,  green-housqj  plant,  the  }Iuveu  Lanccoldta^  \xiv.  Unr- 

uri.s,  Linear-leaved  lanceolate  Hovea; — it  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  some  years  ago;  it  differs  from  the  true  Hovea 
iMiicculdta,  o\\\y  in  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves,  the  flowers  grow  in  pairs, 
from  the  axillce  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour,  v/ith  darker 
coloured  wings.  MaxlUaria  Four-cornered  Maxillaria;  this  spe¬ 

cies  is  deficient  in  beauty,  the  flowers  being  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  but 
remarkable  for  its  rich  fragrance,  which  much  resembles  fresh  violets;  it  is  a 
native  of  Rio  Janiero,  from  whence  it  was  imported  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Salvia  Folionay  Leafy  Mexican  Sage; — a.  native  of  Mexico,  where 
seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Graham;  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  flowering  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  bluish  purple,  lidnksia 
i^avrcifolia^  Oak-leaved  Eanksia; — this  shrub  is  a  native  of  Lewin’s  Land, 
in  New  Holland,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  180.5;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  flower  very  rarely  ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  are  on  short  stalks,  and 
about  three  inches  in  length,  the  segments  of  the  calyx  are  remarkably  re- 
ilexecl,  and  each  elongated  into  a  slender,  subulate,  brown  point,  which  is  what 
Mr.  Brown  calls  being  aristate,  covered  with  hairs  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
upon  the  rest  of  the  calyx,  except  that  they  are  shorter.  Clieiranthus  Matd~ 
Changeable  Wall-flower; — a  beautiful  half-shrubby  plant,  a  native  of 
Tenerifte;  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house  in  winter,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  struck  in  heat,  under  a  bell-glass; 
the  colour  of  the  flower  when  it  opens  is  pale  lilac,  which  gradually  alters  to 
purple.  Ranfincnlus  Cvelicus,  \xv.  Macrophyllns', — it  was  introduced  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  16.58,  and  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  but  seems 
latterly  to  have  been  entirely  lost;  the  specimen  from  which  the  editor’s  draw¬ 
ing  was  taken,  was  found  in  Teneriffe  or  the  neighbouring  islands,  by  P.  B. 
Webb,  Esq.  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter ;  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  yellow.  K'lluphia  Mackaidna^  Mr.  Mackay’s  Eulophia; — this  most 
lovely  species  is,  of  all  the  Orchideous  tribe,  one  of  the  most  deserving  culti¬ 
vation;  it  thrives  well  in  pots  filled  with  moss  or  rotten  wood,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  separating  the  pseudo-bulbs  with  a  few  roots  attached  to  them  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mackay,  ofthe  Dublin  College  Botanic  Garden;  the  flowers  are  less  perish¬ 
able  than  those  of  many  of  the  Orchis  tribe;  their  sepals  and  petals  are  green¬ 
ish,  spotted  with  irregular  blotches  of  brownish  purple;  the  labellum  is  a 
bright  blue,  deeply  stained  with  darker  lines,  and  has  at  its  base  a  remarkable 
fleshy,  elevated,  lunate,  transverse  ridge.  Cassia  llerbcriidna,  Mr.  Herbert’s 
Cassia; — a  native  of  Barbadoes,  whence  seeds  were  received  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  William  Herbert ;  it  requires  the  heat  of  a  stove,  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  (The  plate  for  this  was  given  in  the  number  for 
.July,  fol.  1422.)  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow’. 


2. — Curtis’s  Botanical  jMaoazine,  &c:  (Xevv  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  luiraberp,  Ss.inl.  coloured,  jdaiii. 

No.  56,  Fou  August, 

Contains  a  variety  of  specimens,  which,  though  not  of  so  ornamental  a  nature 
as  those  contained  in  the  Botanical  Register,  have,  nevertheless,  many  inter¬ 
esting  accounts  attached  to  them,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  present  number, 
we  think  no  way  inferior  to  those  preceding.  It  commences  with  Xan- 
fhdc/iynucs  Ddteis,  Sweet-fruited  Xanthoebymus ; — the  plant  Jrom  which  the 
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speeiinen  was  figured,  is  in  the  noble  collection  of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Bretton 
Hall,  and  is  about  ten  feet  liigh,  and  loaded  with  no  less  than  two  hundred 
dowers  and  ^  oung  fruit,  which  latter  have  every  prospect  of  coming  to  per¬ 
fection  j  the  seeds  had  been  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Beaumont  by  Dr.  V/allich, 
from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
from  the  Molucca  Islands,  as  a  supposed  species  of  Mangosteen',  the  flowers 
are  a  yellowish  white,  and  the  fiuit  appears  to  be  palateable  and  good.  O/ea 
I'lHluldta,  Wavy-Leaved  Fragrant  Cape  Olive; — this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  appears  to  form  a  tree,  yielding  a  wood  so  hard,  that  the 
Dutch  colonists,  according  to  Mr.  Burchell,  call  it  Y^trUonty  (or  Iron-wood) 
which  they  esteem  for  making  the  poles  of  their  waggons  ;  it  is  a  very  desira¬ 
ble  green-house  plant.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  white,  small,  and  exceeding¬ 
ly  fragrant.  Some  Botanists  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  only  a  variety  of  Otea 
Caphtaisy  (figured  in  Bot.  Reg.  fol.  613,)  but  the  leaves  are  less  rigid,  longer, 
and  much  more  accuminated  at  both  extremities,  and  the  flowers  smaller. 
Melocuctiis  Conimioris,  Greater  Turk’s  Cap  Melon  Thistle; — this  is  the  Cdctutt 
Mclocdctus  of  Linnaeus,  and  many  other  Botanists,  and  is  a  curious  plant, 
growing  to  about  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  ;  ovate,  (egg-shaped)  in 
form,  and  cut  into  from  twelve  to  twenty  deep  furrow's,  and  as  many  rather 
acute  angles  ;  on  the  top  of  this  leafless  stem,  is  a  cylindrical  crown,  not  half 
the  breadth  of  the  stem,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  on  the  top  of  this 
crown,  there  are  produced  small  red,  fleshy,  cylindrical  flowers.  It  has  been 
often  imported  from  the  island  ofSt.  Kitt’s,  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den,  by  Captain  Mac  Arthur;  it  grows  in  dry  and  barren  places,  and  is  very 
impatient  of  moisture.  Aphanucliiliu  Bldudv.Sy  Mild  Aphanochilus  5 — this 
plant  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich,  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  year  1819,  from  seeds  sent  from  Nepal,  under  the  name  of  Nutchoo,  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Gardiner;  from  thence  Dr.  Wallich  sent  seeds  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew ;  it  has  no  particular  beauty,  its  flowers  being  very  diminutive. 
Arracucia  EscnUvta,  Eatable  Arracacha; — this  plant  has  very  few  external 
attractions,  but  what  it  Avants  in  outward  charms,  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  utility  of  its  roots,  which  in  certain  parts  of  South  America,  are  no  less 
esteemed  than  the  potato  is  amongst  us;  it  is  propagated  by  planting  pieces 
of  the  root,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  potato  ;  the  colour  of  the  root  is  white 
yelloAv  or  purple,  but  all  the  varieties  have  the  same  quality  ;  the  editor  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  its  properties  and  uses.  Arbutus  Mucrondtay 
Sharp-pointed  Arbutus; — this  plant  is  stated  by  Forster  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  Mr.  Mackay  received  seeds  from  Mr.  Anderson  ;  the 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rose-colour.  Calceolaria  /higustifolki 
Narrow-flowered  Slipper-Wort; — this  interesting  plant  was  raised  from  seed, 
communicated  from  Lima,  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks;  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  ornamental. 


3. — The  British  Flowfr  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
&c.  8vo.  Monthly.  Coloured  3s.  Plain  2s.b‘d. 


The  number  for  this  Month  contai.vs. 

As  usual,  four  beautiful  specimens.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  nothing'  inferior 
to  those  that  have  preceded  it;  the  engraved  figures  are  generally  selected  with 
good  taste,  and  the  descriptions  attached,  excellent.  The  engravings  are  iEmkhera 
AnisolOba,  L nerpial-lobed  Evening  Primrose; — this  plant  is  a  great  acquisition  to 
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showy  border  flowers,  it  being  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  thespeciesof  (Enotheni. 
Its  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  native  of  Chiloe,  from  whence 
seeds  were  sent  to  Mr.  Page,  by  Lieutenant  Barlow,  in  1828.  Androsuce  Carinuta., 
Keeled-leaved  Androsace  ; — this  elegant  little  plant  is  a  native  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  the  rocky  mountains,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  James,  and  since 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  who  collected  seeds  of  it,  a  part  of  which  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  under  the  name  of 
Androsdce  C/uiincvJdHme,  which  it  very  much  resembles ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
yellow  at  the  mouth,  and  very  sweet  scented.  Habrdnt/tus  lluseux,  Rose-coloured 
Habranthus  ; — this  is  an  elegant,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  a  native  of  Chiloe, 
whenee  bulbs  were  sent  by  Lieutenant  Barlow,  to  Mr.  Page,  Nurseryman,  South¬ 
ampton,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  last  June;  the  flowers  are  campanulate, 
spreading,  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  slightly  striped  with  darker  lines;  the  bulbs 
will  require  covering  with  a  little  litter,  during  winter,  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  Adenophora  Stylustty  Long  styled  Adenophora; — this  species  is  a  native 
of  Siberia,  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  the  Paris  Gardens  about  the  year 
1782,  under  the  name  of  Campanula  LiliifoUa^  from  which,  however,  it  evidently 
differs.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  English  gardens, 
until  about  1818  or  1819.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  being  perfectly  hardy.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  blue,  small,  campanulate,  scarcely  half  the  size  of  A ,  L'diifij- 
liUj  it  is  propagated  by  dividing  the  root  in  the  spring,  or  by  seeds,  which  ripen 
'  in  abundance. 

4. — Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly  num- 
bers.  4to.  coloured,  5s.,  8vo.  partly  coloured, 

This  little  work  we  have  always  found  interesting;  its  10  neatly-engraved  speci¬ 
mens,  contained  in  each  part,  with  their  descriptions,  although  not  on  so  exten¬ 
sive  a  scale  as  the  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine,  yet  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  much  necessary  information.  The  present  Part  maintains,  and 
continues  to  establish  its  character,  as  a  useful  publication  ;  and  the  8vo.  Part  we 
would  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  ev'ery  young  gardener,  where  the 
sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  month  could  be  readily  spared,  as  the  figures 
being  but  partly  coloured,  the  improvement  that  would  be  derived  from  finishing 
the  colouring,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  expense.  We  however  submit 
that  if  it  were  a  little  more  copious  in  its  letter-press,  it  would  be  much  improved. 

Part  172,  for  Augtjst,  contains 

Pulteneea  Mucrondta; — a  handsome  dwarf  shrubby  greenhouse  plant,  bearing 
bright  yellow  flowers;  a  native  of  New  Holland,  lately  introduced  into  this 
country.  It  increases  with  difficulty,  by  cuttings.  Ruellia  Sahinidna\ — an 
elegant  stove  plant,  with  light  purple  flowers ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Pundian 
Mountain,  in  Northern  India.  It  was  named  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  compliment 
to  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  It  will  increase  readily  by  cuttings,  and  thrives  in 
light  loam.  Euphorbia  Splendcns; — this  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  discovered  in  the  province  Emirne,  by  Professor  Bojer,.  It  requires 
the  stove,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  rich 
scarlet.  Andromeda  PoUfolia  Grandijidra; — this  pleasing  little  hardy  plant,  is 
a  native  of  Russia,  and  is  the  variety  figured  in  Flora  Rossica,  pi.  71,  B.  It 
thrives  in  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased  by  layers,  or  by  separation.  Its 
flowers  are  a  delicate  white,  with  shades  of  rich  rose  colour.  Cattlcya  Gut- 
fata; — this  beautiful  fragrant  stove  plant,  is  a  native  of  Brazil;  and  appears  to 
succeed  pretty  well  in  a  pot  of  vegetable  mould,  (it  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
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Register,  for  May,  fol.  1406)  Erica  J’estita  Jilanda; — this  is  a  fine  variety  of 
the  E.  t'estiia,  its  flowers  are  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  and  its  foliage  resembles 
the  E.  1*cstita  Coccinca.  Erica  Te/uiijidra ; — this  is  a  one  of  the  fine  heaths, 
which  were  collected  about  the  years  1801-2,  by  Mr.  Nevin,  for  George  Hib- 
bert,  Esq.  Its  flowers  are  a  delicate  light  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  Ber- 
bcris  AquifoUmh', — this  plant  is  figured  in  Edwards’s  Bot.  Reg.,  fol.  1425; 
the  flowers  are  bright  yellow.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  and  layers, 
and  thrives  in  peat  and  loam.  Caldthea  LongihractedUr^ — a  stove  plant,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Rio  laniero,  and  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1824,  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  flowers  are  rose-colour  tinted  with  purple.  It  grows  in  sand 
and  peat.  Schivereckia  Podulica', — this  is  a  pretty  little  perennial  plant,  with 
delicate  white  flowers.  It  thrives  in  light  loam,  and  is  increased  by  sepa¬ 
rating  the  roots. 

The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.  L.S.  Monthly. 
Small  4to.  Tv.  Large  paper,  ls.6d. 

Of  the  utility  of  this  little  work,  we  can  have  no  doubt ;  its  price  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  such  young  gardeners,  as  are  unable  to  purchase  the  more 
expensive  publications.  The  greatest  means  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge, 
is  placing  such  kno\Vledge  within  general  reach.  We  are  happy  Mr.  Maund 
has  adopted  this  plan ;  his  small-sized  numbers,  containing  four  neat  coloured 
engravings,  with  the  habit,  culture,  &c.  attached,  for  the  small  price  of  one 
shilling  per  month,  must  eventually  greatly  extend  its  circulation,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  calculated  to 
be  of  real  benefit,  and  worthy  of  being  generally  recommended. 

No.  79,  FOR  July,  contains. 

Azalea  CalendiddceOy  Marygold-like  Azalea; — a  native  of  North  America,  grow¬ 
ing  to  about  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  was  introduced  in  1806.  The  generic 
name  is  from  the  Greek  Azaleos,  (dry.)  a  term  chosen  as  descriptive  of  the 
indigenous  situation  of  the  plant,  to  which  it  was  first  applied.  Calendulacea 
was  probably  adopted  merely  in  allusion  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  variety  first 
introduced.  Rndbeckia  Hirta^  Hairy  Rudbeckia  ; — this  genus  was  named  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  Botany  at  Upsal,  named  Rudbeck.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  inches,  and  was 
introduced  in  1714.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  bright  yellow.  Campdnula 
Py  ramiddlis,  Pyramidal  Bell-flower; — this  is  a  well  known  plant ;  its  tall  py¬ 
ramid  of  blue  flowers,  has  been  long  considered  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  conservatories.  It  is  a  native  of  Carniola,  and  was  cultivated  as  early  as 
1596 ;  its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  campana  (a  bell,)  from 
the  shape  of  the  flowers.  Penstcmon  Rosens,  Rose-coloured  Penstemon  ; — this 
plant  was  introduced  in  1825,  from  Mexico.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  pente  stemon,  (five  stamens.)  The  Class  Didynamia,  comprises 
plants  whose  flowers  have  two  long  and  two  short  stamens ;  therefore  the  fifth  sta¬ 
men,  or  more  properly,  the  rudiments  of  one,  found  in  this  genus,  is  somewhat 
anomalous. 

No.  80,  FOR  August,  contains. 

Soldantdla  Alpina,  Alpine  Soldanella; — this  plant  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  ever  since  1656  :  it  is  a  neat,  blue-flowering, 
Alpine  plant;  its  generic  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  solos,  (a 
plate  of  metal,)  or  solidus,  (the  name  of  an  ancient  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of 
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about  twelve  shillings.)  The  plant  referreil  to  by  the  ancients  under  this  appel¬ 
lation,  was  that  which  is  at  present  known  as  the  Calyste^fia  Holdanella,  or  .Sea- 
bear-bincl.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  gave  rise  to  the  application  of  the 
iiunie.  Anemone  Ntviordaa^  Double  Wood  Anemone; — the  Singde  Wood  Ane¬ 
mone  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  double  variety  is  the  nursling 
of  the  Florist.  It  is  occasionally  found  with  numerous  small  spots  on  the  under 
surface  of  its  leaves,  and  sometimes,  though  less  frequently,  on  its  petals  also  ; 
this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  fungus.  Its  generic  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  anemos,  signifying  wind.  Phlox  Crassifdliay  Thick-leaved 
Phlox; — this  plant,  it  is  believed,  was  first  received  into  the  garden  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Abbey,  from  Philadelphia;  together  with 
another  called  Loiigijioray^  lute-flowering  species,  in  the  year  1827.  Its  flowers 
arcabeautifu  1  rich  rose-colour,  and  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  any  of  theother 
species  in  beauty,  //ojvwintww  Pyrenean  Ilorminn  n. ; — this  hand¬ 

some,  blue-flowering  plant,  is  of  compact  growth,  never  becoming*  intrusive,  nor 
requiring  much  attention.  It  thrives  on  a  south  bordei*,  in  a  good  loamy  soil  ;  it 
is  increased  by  parting  the  roots  and  by  seed. 

(). — Flora  and  Pomoxa.  By  C.  Mc.Ixtosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,  Is.Sc?. 

This  little  Work  is  far  from  being  without  interest;  both  Fruits  and  Flowers 
are  drawn  and  engraved  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  synonyms  and  descrip¬ 
tions  render  it  deserving  attention. 

Part  21,  for  July,  contains. 

The  Grove- end  Scarlet  Strawberry y  \n\\\c\i  often  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Atkinson’s  Scarlet,  and  is  the  Early  Scarlet  of  some  market  gardeners.  It  is  as¬ 
certained  to  have  originated  in  the  garden  of  Wm.  Atkinson,  Esq,,  of  Grove-end, 
Paddington,  in  the  year  1820.  The  plant  approaches  in  habit,  to  the  Ro.seberry, 
but  diflers  in  the  greater  length  of  its  fruit  stalks,  which  elevate  tiie  fruit.  It 
merits  a  place  in  any  garden,  being  an  excellent  forcing  and  preserving  fruit. 
The  best  sorts  for  forcing,  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  considers  to  be  the  Old  Scarlet,  Rose- 
berry,  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Bostock,  and  Keen’s  Seedling.  Ohl  Brompton  Plnm^ 
this  is  “Kirke’s  Plum,”  of  the  Poniological  Magazine,  No.  3,  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Fruit  Catalogue.  The  origin  or  history  of  this  plum,  is  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  like  that  of  many  other  fruits,  opens  a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Mr. 
Josepli  Kirke,  of  Old  Brompton,  gives  the  following  history  of  its  discovery  by  him. 
Passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange  o:ie  da\ ,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  he  observed  a  basketof  plums  in  a  fruiterer’s  window,  whicli  struck 
him  as  being  peculiarly  fine;  curiosity  induced  him  to  purchase  a  few  of  them, 
which  he  found  to  be  excellent,  and  upon  more  minute  investigation,  found  llu.t 
they  were  of  a  kind  entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  applied  to  the  fruiterer  for  its 
name,  and  where  it  might  be  procured  ;  but  could  only  obtain  the  information 
that  it  was  sent  from  the  country,  by  a  gardener,  who  had  procured  it  from  ano¬ 
ther  person,  who  supposed  it  to  be  an  introduced  tree,  but  from  what  countrv, 
or  at  what  period,  he  could  give  no  information.  Tlie  colour  of  the  fruit  is  a  fine 
purple,  and  is  covered  with  a  rich  azure  bloom,  which  does  not  cas  ly  rub  ofT :  in 
flavour  it  is  next  to  the  Green-Gage 

On  Freserving  Frnitr.  —  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine,  for  June,  page  oflS,  on  Domestic  Economy,  whore  a  ron  espondeiit  says 
that  ‘‘Fruits  of  all  sorts  may  be  dried  and  kepi  a  year  or  two,  w'ithout  losing  ihei;- 
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flavour,  by  wiping  them  dry,  and  putting  them  in  a  cool  brick  oven;  and 
occasionally,  while  drying,  grating  a  little  sugar  over  them.’'  And  in  the 
same  work,  another  correspondent  says,  “Dry  them,  and  pack  them  in  ajar 
with  . common  salt,  putting  a  layer  of  salt,  an  inch  or  two  thick,  over  them, 
and  preserving  the  jar  from  moisture.” 

I'eratrum  Album,  White  Hellebore; — the  roots  being  extremely  poisonous, 
the  Editor  conceive.s  that  a  strong  decoction  of  them  might  be  applied,  with  a 
syringe,  upon  trees  infested  witli  insects,  with  very  good  effect;  as  he  says, 
the  root  powdered  and  sprinkled  on  the  leaves,  has  been  used  with  considera¬ 
ble  success.  Sioaeless  Plum; — this  is  egg-shaped,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour; 
it  forms,  says  the  Editor,  a  singular  and  pleasant  addition  to  our  desserts,  in 
its  perfect  state;  and  when  preserved,  either  dried,  or  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Green -Gage,  either  whole  or  as  a  jam,  is  an  excellent  addition  to  our  winter 
stock  of  preserves.  The  trees  may  be  procured  under  the  name  of  the  Stoneless 
Plum,  from  Mr.  Kirke,  Old  Brompton,  London,  The  Editor  concludes  the 
number,  by  recommending  Peaches  to  be  enveloped  in  a  thin  coat  of  wool, 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  ripen  ^hem,  and  by  this 
means,  he  says,  they  may  be  eft'ectually  secured  from  wasps,  &c. 

Part  22,  for  Augt;st,  contains 

Rosa  BanJcsuif  var.  Liitea,  Lady  Banks’s  Yellow  Rose; — the  species,  of  which 
this  is  said  to  be  a  variety,  was  introduced  from  China,  in  1807.  The  present 
variety  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Dampier  Parks,  in  1824,  for  tne  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  ;  it  is  figured  by  Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  Botanical  Register,  fob  1105. 
It  does  well  in  any  good  garden  mould,  if  planted  against  a  wall,  and  will 
readily  increase  from  cuttings.  Ammohium  Aldtum  ; — this  plant  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  our  gardens;  it  is  a  great  addition  to  the  plants  vulgarly  called  ever¬ 
lastings,  few  of  which  are  hardy.  In  a  warm,  dry,  sheltered  border,  this  plant 
succeeds  very  well,  and  in  the  most  severe  weather,  a  little  decayed  tan  or  saw¬ 
dust  laid  over  the  roots,  and  about  twm  inches  upthe  stem,  will  securely  protect 
it.  Seeds  should  be,  if  possible,  procured,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  eaten  over  with 
slugs,  and  is  not  very  successfully  increased  by  dividing  the  roots;  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New  Holland,  was  introduced  in  1822,  and  thrives  in  peat  and  loam. 

To  discover  the  Acid  or  Alkaline  quality  of  Deep-blue  paper  being 

moistened  with  the  juice  of  the  plant,  will,  if  an  acid,  become  red;  if  an 
alkali,  green.  A  vegetable  blue  will,  in  general,  turn  red  with  acid,  (indigo 
l>eing  soluble  in  acid,  as  are  also  the  roots  of  Dog’s-Mercury,  {^Mercvrialis 
Perennis,)  which,  .by  exposure  to  the  air,  will  frequently  become  a  brilliant 
blue,  with  some  exceptions;)  hence  we  observe  a  deep  colour  developed  in  ve¬ 
getables  in  which  an  acid  continually  acts,  as  in  the  leaves  of  sorrel,  vine,  and 
.some  others,  particularly  towards  the  latter  stagesof  their  growth. 

I^ove- Apple,  (Solaiuun  Lycopersicuni)  a  Substitute  for  Hops. — We  are  assured, 
says  Mr.  Mc.Intosh,  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  this  plant  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  at  Sydney,  in  New  Holland,  to  communicate  the  bitter  principle 
to  beer,  made  from  Indian  Corn,  properly  malted.  If  this  should  be  found 
correct,  he  adds,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  a  similar  effect  on 
beer,  manufactured  from  barley. 

Successful  method  of  increasing  the  Sweet-scented  China  Rose,  its  varieties,  and 
other  Roses  of  similar  habits — Mr.  Mc.Intosh  proposes,  (what  has  long  been 
practised  by  the  gardeners  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  take  the  cuttings  off 
after  the  flowering-season,  and  plant  them  in  rich  light  soil,  under  a  hand¬ 
glass,  in  a  cool  shady  situation.  When  plants  of  a  larger  size  are  required, 
the  process  of  budding  them  on  stocks  of  the  wild  roses  is  to  be  preferred. 

Aracia  Pubescens. — A  plant  of  this  elegant  species  has  produced  seed,  in  a 
conservatory  under  his  care. 

Von,  1,  No.  3. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Article  I. — Popular  Errors  with  regard  to  Blight.  By 
James  Rennie,  A.M.  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
King’s  College,  London. 

Gentlemen, 

Trere  are  few  words  of  more  vague  import,  or  less  under¬ 
stood,  than  Blight,  which  is  popularly  referred  to  some  mysterious 
state  of  the  air  or  winds,  which  may  not  only  produce  inflammation  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  but  is  confidently  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
generating  millions  of  insects,  or  at  the  very  least,  carrying  them  about, 
no  one  knows  whence  or  wherefore ;  though  it  would  be  equally  cor¬ 
rect  to  suppose  this  same  blighting  wind  or 'air,  capable  of  generating 
or  carrying  about,  a  flock  of  sparrows  or  a  herd  of  black  cattle.  This 
blight  has  been  described  by  some,  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a  haze 
or  blue  mist,  or  a  sultry,  purplish,  or  orange  tinge  in  the  air ;  while 
others  promulgate  certain  fancies,  equally  unfounded  and  absurd,  about 
its  containing  and  depositing  honey-dew,  or  being  caused  by  electricity. 
That  these  notions  are  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  uneducated, 
is  proved,  by  their  having  found  their  way  into  works  of  respectability 
and  talent.  In  a  work  for  example,  just  published,  and  distinguished 
tor  considerable  ability,  though  full  of  fanciful  theory,  I  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  singular  passage.  In  “  those  singular  collapsions  and  accumula¬ 
tions  called  a  blight,  which  cause  them  to  become  opaque  and  visible 
to  the  eye,  the  air  itself  becomes  for  miles  suddenly  filled  with  myi'iads 
of  animalculse,  unseen  before,  and  unproduced  by  parents  of  the  same 
sort,  which  must,  out  of  certain  of  these  elements,  first  radiant  and 
next  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid,  collapsing  and  condensing,  suddenly  and 
spontaneously  have  been  formed.'*'** 

Were  this  a  mere  theoretical  fancy,  unconnected  with  practice,  we 
might  leave  it  to  be  admired  by  the  theorists  without  remark;  but  as 
it  is  not  so,  I  shall  briefly  show  the  errors  into  which  it  leads.  As  far 
as  insects  are  concerned,  I  am  quite  certain  that  all  accounts  of  Blight, 
similar  to  the  preceding,  are  sheer  nonsense ;  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cold  winds,  easterly  or  northerly,  will  produce  inflammation 

*  Hope’s  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  Vol.  1,  page  189. 
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of  the  eyes,  and  shrivelling  and  browning  of  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
hedges,  as  sultry,  thundery  weather  may  sometimes  effect.  Insects 
being  proved  by  extensive,  minute,  and  accurate  experiments,  from  the 
time  of  Redi  downwards,  to  be  invariably  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
parents  similar  to  themselves,  it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  be  ge¬ 
nerated  by  any  state  of  the  air.  It  is  no  less  impossible,  though  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  the  eggs  of  insects  are  floated  about  by  blighting 
winds ;  for  insects,  with  few  exceptions,  not  only  glue  their  eggs  upon 
the  leaves  and  other  substances  where  they  are  deposited,  but  even 
were  the  glue  dissolved,  and  the  eggs  detached,  they  are  far  too  heavy 
to  float  in  the  air,  or  be  carried  away  by  the  winds. 

Here  then,  is  the  practical  error ;  and  a  gardener  or  a  farmer  who 
believes  in  the  mysterious  power  of  blighting  winds  to  generate  insects, 
concludes,  that  it  is  as  hopeless  for  him  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  these  insects,  as  to  try  to  chain  the  winds  supposed  to 
produce  them.  Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  these  insects  are  all  hatched 
from  eggs  which  have  been  laid  the  preceding  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring  or  summer ;  and  if  he  had  been  on  the  look  out  for  these  eggs, 
he  might  probalfly  have  discovered  a  considerable  portion  of  them, 
minute  though  they  be,  and  by  destroying  them,  have  thereby  saved 
his  croj)s  from  depredation. 

The  sudden  appearance  all  at  once,  of  so  many  insects,  which  gives 
some  plausibility  to  the  popular  errors  respecting  Blight,  arises  from 
the  eggs  being  all  hatched  at  once,  or  at  least  ^vithin  a  few  days. 

In  consequence  of  their  minuteness  and  the  peculiar  places  where 
they  are  concealed,  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  discover  the 
eggs  of  optrides ;  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  the  eggs  of  leaf 
rolling  caterpillars,  of  which  the  rose  one  is  poetically  celebrated,  as 
the  “w'orm  i’the  bud,’'  and  those  which  commit  such  ravages  on  oaks 
and  currant  trees,  are  readily  found  in  little,  whitish-grey,  round 
patches,  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  nail,  or  a  card-wafer,  firmly 
glued  to  the  bark.  If  these  be  cut  off  during  the  winter,  no  blight¬ 
ing  wind  will  be  able  to  generate  a  single  insect  of  that  species,  any 
more  than  to  create  a  brood  of  chickens  without  eggs. 

If  you  deem  the  foregoing  remarks  on  an  important  subject,  of  any 
importance,  they  are  much  at  your  sendee. 

I  am,  &c. 

Lee,  Kent,  July  7ih,  1831.  James  Rennie. 
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1. — On  The  Utility  of  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  by  E. 

-  W.  Brayley,  Esq.  8vo. 

’I'hk  following  Extract,  on  the  Ravages  of  Insects,  which  lias  been  kindly 
furnished  by  the  author,  appears  to  be  of  uncommon  interest,  to  all  persons 
connected  with  Horticulture,  and  we  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  The  Work  itself,  from  the  enlarged  view  it  takes  of 
Nature,  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  admirers  of  her  wonder¬ 
ful  operations. 

“Almost all  timber-eating  insects  are  comprised  in  three  orders; — viz.  Coleo])~ 
teruy  or  beetles;  Lepidopterciy  or  moths,  butterflies,  &c.,  imA  Hyynenopteray  ox 
bees,  wasps,  &c.  All  these,  in  their  youngest  state,  after  leaving  the  egg’,  are 
worms,  or  larvaj,  and  it  is  while  they  are  in  this  stage  of  their  life  that  they  commit 
the  direct  injury  to  the  trees,  either  by  gnawing  oft’ the  bark,  or  by  devouring  the 
wood.  The  communication  of  the  disease  to  other  trees  is  periodical  ;  for  when 
the  worms  or  larv0e,just  mentioned,  arrive  at  their  perfect  or  winged  state — be¬ 
come  butterflies,  or  beetles,  or  wasps,  &c.,  the  mischief  committed  by  them 

is  comparatively  trifling,  and  generally  results,  in  fact,  not  so  much  from  their 
voracity,  as  to  their  attempts  to  extricate  themselves,  and  to  arrive  at  the  external 
air;  or  from  their  endeavours  to  commit  their  eggs  to  a  proper  nidus, ox  situation, 
and  surrounding’  nvaterials,  proper  for  the  vivitication  and  support  of  thelarvieto  be 
hatched  from  them.  But  as  the  insects  are  now  winged,  and  are  capable  of  de¬ 
positing  myriiids  of  eggs, — the  germs  of  so  many  devouring  la  rvye,  the  disease  is 
thus  dispersed  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tree  originally  infected. 

“From  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
ravag-es  which  insects  have  committed  upon  timber-trees. 

“  The  Fine  forests  of  Germany  have  at  various  times,  sustained  enormous  injury 
from  the  attacks  of  a  small  beetle,  belonging  to  the  genus  Hostrichns,  and  named 
by  naturalists,  the  fiostric/ins  Ti/pographns,  or  Printer  Bostrichiis,  on  account  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  paths  which  it  erodes  in  the  trees,  and  rows  of 
letters.  This  insect,  in  its  preparatory  or  larvm  state,  feeds  upon  the  soft  inner 
bark  only  of  the  trees;  but  it  attacks  this  important  part  in  such  vast  numbers,  no 
fewer  than  eiglify  f/ionsand  larvm  being  sometimes  found  in  one  tree,  that  it  is  very 
far  more  noxious  than  any  of  those  insects  which  liore  into  the  wood  itself;  and 
such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  thongh  the  bark  be  battered,  and  the  tree  plunged 
into  water,  or  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature  by  being  laid  upon  the  ice  or 
snow,  it  remains  alive  and  unhurt.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  infested  by  it,  first 
become  yellow,  the  trees  themselves  then  die  at  the  top,  and  soon  perish  entirely. 
I'he  ravages  of  this  insect  have  long  been  known  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
fFurm  trdrhncssy  (decay  caused  by  worms;)  ami  in  the  old  liturgies  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  the  Divine  interposition  to  check  its  raiages  is  formally  besought;  it  being 
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iiientioiied  in  tlieni  uiuler  its  vulgar  appellation  of  “  tlie  Turk,’’  a  name  bestowed 
u|)on  it,  probably,  in  allusion  to  tbe  devastations  which  had  before  been  committed 
in  Hungary,  and  the  adjacent  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  by  the  Maliommedan 
conquerors  of  Constantinople ;  the  application  of  that  name  to  this  species  of  decay 
is  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  sufficiently  evinces  the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and 
the  apprehensions  entertained  of  them. 

“  This  pest  was  particularly  prevalent,  and  caused  incalculable  mischief,  about 
the  year  1665,  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  again  showed  itself,  in  the 
Hartz  forests — it  re-appeared  in  1757,  redcubled  its  injuries  in  1769,  again  appear¬ 
ed  in  1780,  and  was  neglected,  and  in  three  years  afterwards  had  destroyed  whole 
forests;  the  number  of  individual  trees  destroyed  by  it  in  the  Hartz  alone,  being 
calculated  at  a  million  and  a  half.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  range  of 
country,  were  thus  threatened  with  a  total  suspension  of  their  mining  and  metal- 
lurgic  operations,  for  want  of  fuel,  and  consequently  with  ruin  itself,  entirely 
dependent,  as  they  were,  upon  those  branches  of  tbe  useful  arts.  At  this  period, 
these  Bosirichij  when  arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  in  the  form  of  winged  beetles, 
mig’rated  in  swarms,  like  bees,  into  Suabia  and  Franconia,  there  to  commit  simi¬ 
lar  ravages.  At  length,  after  these  repeated  injuries,  the  powers  of  nature  inter¬ 
fered  to  mitigate  the  evil,  which  want  of  scientific  knowledge,  (as  we  shall 
presently  show,)  had  allowed  to  gain  so  alarming’  a  head.  Between  1784  and 
1789,  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  the  numbers  of 
this  scourge  were  sensibly  diminished.  It  appeared  again,  however,  in  1790, 
and  so  late  as  1796,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  for  the  few  Fir  trees  that  were 
left. 

“We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  insect  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
family  as  the  Bustridius  Typographus.^  the  ravages  of  which  were  nearly  produ¬ 
cing  similar,  thongliless  extensive  eflects  in  our  own  country,  until  checked  by 
the  results  of  scientific  knowledge. 

“  Of  the  evil  which  we  have  just  reviewed  as  affecting  the  forests  of  Germany, 
St.  James’s  Park,  and  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  from  about  1820  to  1824,  presented 
many  examples.  The  elm  trees  in  both  of  these  “  Lungs  of  London,”  as  they 
have  not  unaptly  been  termed,  and  particularly  in  St.  James’s  Park,  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  In  spring,  the  leaves  were  seen  to  sprout  out  from  the  venerable 
trunks,  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  when  of  a  sudden  they  were  blasted,  as 
if  by  lightning  ;  the  bark  fell  from  the  stem,  and  long’  ere  winter,  the  finest  trees 
perhaps  in  the  Park  were  fit  only  for  fire-wood.  Whole  rows  thus  disappeared, 
and  were  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  Mall  and  the  Birdcage-walk,  threatening 
entirely  to  destroy  the  antiquated  appeanince  of  the  Park,  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  times  gone  past. 

As  the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  trees  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as  it  was  clear  that  the  trees  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  completely  stripped  of  their  bark,  rewards  were  at  first  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  delinquents  whoso  mischievously  barked  them  ;  but  these 
were  offered  in  vain.  It  was  ob.served,  however, — and  the  observation  claims 
some  credit  for  its  ingenuity, — that  no  more  of  the  tree  was  barked  from  the 
ground,  than  what  was  easily  within  the  reach  of  a  soldier’s  bayonet;  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  on  some  unfortunate  recruits,  of  whom  more  than 
one  was  arrested,  without  producing  any  diminution  of  the  evil.  In  vain  too 
were  persons  employed  to  sit  up  during  whole  nights,  watching  for  the  enemy ;  the 
bark  continued  to  be  found  every  morning  at  the  roots  of  the  trees;  and  the  park- 
keepers,  after  all  their  trouble,  could  only  conclude,  “  that  the  bark  fell  off  in 
consequence  of  something  being  placed  on  the  trunks  in  the  day-time.”  About 
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the  same  period,  the  Elms  in  the  Grove  at  Cainherwell,  near  London, — a  place 
consecrated  in  tlie  memory  of  many  persons,  by  havings  been  the  residence  of  the 
late  philanthropist.  Dr.  Lettsoin — were  observed  to  be  underjvoing'  a  similar  pro¬ 
cess  of  destruction  ;  and  the  proprietors  being  equally  ignorant  of  its  cause,  as  in 
the  instances  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  injury  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  gas, 
escaped  from  the  pipes  for  lighting  the  road,  which  had  just  been  laid  down  j  and 
legal  proceedings  were  actually  commenced  for  the  removal  of  this  nuisance, 
against  the  Gas  Company  which  had  undertaken  the  supply. 

“  Entomologists,  it  is  true,  had  long  been  aware  that  the  operations  of  insects 
were  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  j  unfortunately  however,  they  were  not  believed 
until  the  disease  had  reached  that  pitch,  which  threatened  to  make  remedy  hope¬ 
less.  It  was  evident  to  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  unless  decisive 
measures  were  soon  taken  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  not  only  every  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Parks  would  be  destroyed, 
but  that  the  evil  would  be  disseminated  throughout  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
to  several  plantations  on  the  north  of  which,  it  had  already  extended. 

“In  this  stale  of  things,  Mr.  William  Sharp  Macleay,  an  eminent  Naturalist, 
profoundly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Insects,  was  requested  by  Lord  Sydney, 
the  Ranger  of  the  Parks,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Elm- trees  in 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  it  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

“  In  this  Report,  Mr.  Macleay  shows  that  all  the  havoc  had  been  committed  by 
a  species  of  Beetle,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family  as  that  which  destroyed 
the  Pines  in  Germany;  and  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  called 
the  Hylensius  Deslructor,  or  Destroyer  Hylensius. 

“It  appears  further  from  the  Report,  and  from  other  axithentic  sources,  that 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  September,  but  principally  about  the  end  of  May  and 
the  commencement  of  June,  this  insect,  distinguished  by  its  polished  black  head 
and  thorax,  the  head  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  its  brown  wing  cases,  may 
be  seen  in  numbers,  running  over  the  trunks  of  the  Elms,  This  is  the  animal  in 
its  perfect  state.  It  may  be  seen  also,  entering  into  holes,  with  which  (he  bark 
appears  perforated  as  though  with  a  gimlet  j  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  holes,  or 
into  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  On  strip¬ 
ping  off  a  piece  of  the  loose  bark,  we  may  easily  at  any  sea.son  understand  how 
the  barking  of  the  trees  is  effected  by  these  minute  animals  ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
wood  thus  exposed,  presents  to  the  view  innumerable  impressions,  or  excavations, 
each  consisting  of  a  comparatively  wide  middle  trench,  with  others  much  narrower, 
extending  from  it  at  right  angles,  but  in  a  parallel  direction  to  each  other. 

“  The  middle  or  body  of  this  singular  impre,ssion,  is  the  passage  which  has 
been  formed  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  or  rather  within  the  thickness,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  both,  by  the  female  insect,  depositing  her  eggs,  on  each  side,  in 
her  course  ,  until  she  is  exhausted  of  them,  when  she  dies,  and  may  accordingly 
generally  be  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  channel ;  the  deposition  of  her  eggs 
being  to  her,  as  to  most  other  winged  insects,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  death. 
From  this  tubular  path,  however,  the  larvae  which  are  hatched  from  these  eggs, 
deposited  very  close  to  each  other,  in  the  shape  of  little  white  worms  or  grubs, 
destitute  of  legs,  proceed  nearly  at  right  angles,  eating  their  way  in  smaller  tubes 
parallel  to  each  other,  which  lying  close  together,  serve  effectually  to  separate 
the  bark  from  the  tree.  The  larvae  remains  feeding  in  the  tree,  generally  in  this 
situation  throughout  the  winter.  During  tfiat  season,  the  sap  of  the  tree  being 
down,  the  bark  adheres  less  firmly,  the  grubs  work  with  greater  facility,  and  the 
mischief  is  consequently  augmetited.  About  the  commencement  of  spring,  they 
assume  the  Papa  or  Nymph  stale — that  condition  or  stage  of  their  metamorjihosis 
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vviiicli  in  butterflies  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  C/iri/mL's  (from  its  golden  co¬ 
lour  in  many  of  those  insects);  and  before  the  end  of  spring',  the  bark  of  an 
infected  tree  begins  to  appear  as  if  all  its  crevices  were  full  of  a  very  fine  sawdust. 
— The  last  change  of  the  insect  takes  place ;  and  being  now  winged,  it  endea¬ 
vours  to  arrive  at  the  external  air,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its  eggs  in  other 
trees.  Each  hole,  which  now  appears  as  if  made  with  a  gimlet,  marks  the  exit  of 
a  perfect  insect.  In  the  first  instance  the  voracity  of  the  larvae,  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  endeavours  of  the  perfect  insects  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  wood, 
particularly  when  such  attempts  are  made  by  almost  incalculable  numbers,  soon 
occasion  the  bark  to  fall  in  large  pieces.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  new  leaves 
only  make  their  appearance  to  wither,  and  the  tree  perishes. 

“  Now  it  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  the  tremendous  ravages  of  these  in¬ 
sects, — these  small  beetles  which  thus  render  themselves  more  formidable  to  man¬ 
kind,  than  the  strongest  and  most  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  evil  repressed  at  its  commencement,  had  the  possessors  or 
inspectors  of  the  trees  been  acquainted  with  the  jSatiiral  History  of  the  insects  ; 
and  it  is  this  knowledge  alone  which  could  have  enabled  them  effectually  to  have 
done  so. 

‘•We  have  found  that  in  their  perfect  state — as  winged  beetles,  the  insects  are 
the  most  formidable,  having  attained  the  power  of  propagating  the  disease  from 
one  tree  to  many  others.  But  it  is  also  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
whilst  in  this  state,  that  we  can  alone  derive  any  hope  of  being  able  to  counteract 
the  mischief  they  occasion. 

“  The  first  thing  indeed,  to  be  done,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  ascertain  the  species 
of  perfect  insect  which  occasions  the  disease.  The  experienced  naturalist,  from 
an  exannnation  in  this  respect  of  the  worm  or  larvae  which  he  finds  devouring  the 
timber,  is  able  not  only  to  ascertain  the  Order  and  the  Family,  but  often  the  Ge¬ 
nas,  and  even  the  Species  of  winged  insects  which  have  produced  it.  Thus,  in 
the  present  case,  an  Entomologist,  by  certain  characters  he  would  see  in  the  lar¬ 
vae,  the  nature  of  which  his  scientific  knowledge  would  point  out  to  him,  would 
be  able  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  larvae  belonged  to  the  Order 
Coleoptera  or  Beetles  ;  by  others  that  it  belonged  to  the  Family  of  Beetles,  called 
Ptinida’,  from  that  which  possesses  their  characters  in  the  greatest  perfection 
being  called  a  Ptinas.  By  other  circumstances  he  would  ascertain  that  it  must 
be  referred  to  that  Genus  of  Pfinidee  which  bears  the  name  of  Hylensius ;  and 
lastly,  from  still  more  minute  examination,  he  would  find  it  to  be  the  species  ////- 
loisias  Destritctor,  so  named  from  its  powers  of  destruction  which  we  have  already 
examined. 

“  Having  thus  determined  the  species,  or  even  the  genus  only,  of  the  insect, 
it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  the  Entomologist  to  know  the  season  of  its  appear¬ 
ance.  None  of  the  timber-eating  insects,  his  general  knowledge  of  these  animals 
informs  him,  remain  alive  in  their  perfect  or  winged  state,  throughout  the  year, 
and  they  rarely  remain  so  for  more  than  eight  weeks.  He  finds,  therefore,  that 
we  may  easily  ascertain  the  exact  time  for  cutting  down  those  trees  which  are 
so  much  injured  by  the  larvae  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  saving  them  ;  for  it  would 
obviously  be  the  height  of  imprudence  not  to  seize  the  only  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  annual  dispersion  of  the  disease,  by  destroying  the  brood  of  larvae 
whilst  yet  in  the  trees  As  soon  as  the  metamorphosis  has  taken  place, — as  soon 
asthe  winged  insect  has  made  its  appearance, — the  mischief  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  done.  Time  is  thus  lost,  more  trees  are  inevitably  destroyed,  and,  what  is  an 
evil  of  far  greater  magnitude,  the  future  eradication  of  the  disease  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult. 
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“  Accortlingly,  from  a  knowledge  of  the-suhiect,  acquired,  virtually,  by  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Macleay  recommended  that  the  trees  in  the  Parks 
should  he  inspected  twice  every  year,  first  in  the  summer,  when  the  perfect  insect 
is  on  the  wing’ ;  and  secondly  in  winter,  when  those  trees  which  were  much  infect¬ 
ed,  lie  recoiirnended  to  he  cut  down  and  burnt  with  the  larvfe  in  them,  or  at  least 
fumigated  so  as  to  destroy  the  larvae  *,  for  to  rest  content  with  having  cut  down  the 
trees  without  destroying  the  larvae,  or  even  removing  the  trunks  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  sound  wood,  would  he,  he  observed,  in  reality,  to  do  no  good  at  all.  The 
time  hitherto  selected  for  cutting  down  the  dead  Elms  in  the  Parks  had  been  just 
after  all  the  mi.schief  for  the  season  had  been  effected  ;  and  when  all  these  nurse¬ 
ries  of  HuJesini  had  sent  forth  their  inhabitants  to  the  air,  for  the  injury  of  such 
trees  as  might  have  remained  free  from  infection.  With  respect  to  the  less  infected 
trees,  when  the  branches  were  diseased,  Mr.  Macleay  recommended  them  to  he 
lopt  off  and  burnt;  and  for  those  with  the  trunks  infected,  he  recommended  a 
coating  of  tar  mixed  with  train  oil,  to  be  applied  to  them  in  March. 

“These  recommendations  were  adopted,  or  similar  means  employed,  and  the 
remaining  trees  were  happily  preserved;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that,  had  the 
possessors  of  the  Hartz,  been,  in  the  first  instance,  acquainted  with  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease,  those  forests  might  in  like  manner  have  been  saved.” 


2. — Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  By  Robert  .Ja.meson, 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  &€. 
Quarterly.  8vo.  Is. tod. 

^  ( concluded  front  page  41.) 

Tuk  Nitmbkr  for  April,  contains 

Outline  of  a  Plan  for  combining  Machinery  with  the  Manual  Printing-Press, 
by  .John  Clerk  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Middlebie,  (  with  a  plate) — Account  of  a  Pla- 
tina  Lamp,  by  George  Merry  w'eather,  Esq,  of  Whitby. — Observations  on  the 
Fossil  Trees,  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  by  William  Nichol,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy, — Account  oX  the  discovery  of  Bone  Caves,  in  Wellington 
Valley,  about  210  miles  west  from  Sidney,  in  New-Holland,  by  Dr.  Lang. — 
Additional  information,  illustrative  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Australian 
Bone  Caves,  and  Osseous  Breccia,  by  Dr.  Lang. — Descriptions  of  New  or 
Rare  Plants,  which  have  lately  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and  chiefly  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden;  by  Dr.  Graham,  Professor  of  Botany, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — Celestial  Phenomena,  from  April  1  to.Iuly  1, 
1831 ;  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  Edinburgh,  Mean  Time,  by  Mr.  George 
Innes,  Astronomical  Calculator,  Aberdeen. 

Proceedings  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society. — Papers 
Read. — Jan.  22nd,  1831.  By  Mr.  John  James  Audobon,  an  account  of  the 
White-Headed  Eagle  of  America,  (^Aqiiila  leucocephala)  and  exhibited  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  bird. — By  the  Rev.D.  Scott,  an  Essay  on  the  Selavim  or  Quails 
of  the  Bible. — And  by  the.  Secretary,  a  Letter  giving  a  description  of  the  Soil 
&c.,  at  the  Settlement  of  Swan-River,  by  a  Settler,  which  is  not  very  inviting 
to  Emigrants.  Feb.  5th,  by  the  Secretary,  an  account  by  the  Rev.  Lansdow’n 
Guildford,  of  a  new  species  of  Indian  Moth,  (called  Attiens  JVdtiomi.,  in  honour 
of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  a  distinguished  Entomologist)  with  a  coloured  drawing 
of  both  sexes. — Professor  Jameson  maile  a  communication  on  Flints  found  in 
Bamffshire,  by  Mr.  J.  Christie;  and  then  read  an  Essay  on  the  form  of  Noah’s 
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Ark. — By  the  Rev.  D.  Scott,  on  the  Alabaster  of  the  Ancients.  Feb.  19th, 
by  the  Secretary,  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  on  the  Beacon-Lights  of 
remote  antiquity;  and  a  paper  from  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  on  the  influence 
of  Rocks  on  the  nature  of  the  Vegetation  that  covers  them. — Mr.  Audubon 
communicated  an  interesting  and  graphic  description  of  a  Flood  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  March  5th,  by  Dr.  Turnbull  Cristie,  on  the  occurrence  of  Hail  Storms, 
within  the  Torrid  Zone. — By  the  Rev  D.  Scott,  an  Essay  on  the  Zebi,  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  proved  to  be  the  Mountain  Gazelle,  and  not  the  Roe,  as  in 
our  authorised  translation. — By  Professor  Jameson,  on  the  nature  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  1824  to  1830;  and  also  a  Meteorological  Regis¬ 
ter,  kept  at  Kinfauns-Castle. — The  Professor  then  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  a 
return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  sums  of  Money 
granted  for  Mineralogical  Purposes  in  Scotland. — He  also  communicated  a 
notice  in  regard  to  the  Structure  of  certain  Fossil-Woods,  from  Van  Dieman’s 
Land. 

Scientific  Intelligence. — 

Thunder  Storms  in  France. — The  Count  do  Triston,  has  made  observations 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  he  says.  Thunder  Storms  are  attracted  by  fo¬ 
rests.  When  6ne  arrives  at  a  forest,  if  it  be  obliquely,  it  glides  along  it;  if 
directly,  or  if  the  forest  be  narrow,  it  is  turned  from  its  direction;  if  the  fo¬ 
rest  be  broad,  the  tempest  may  be  totally  arrested.  A  Thunder-cloud,  which 
is  arrested  by  a  forest,  exhausts  itself  along  it;  or  if  it  passes  over,  is  greatly 
weakened.  When  a  large  river  or  valley  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  a 
thunder-storm,  the  latter  follows  its  direction ;  but  the  approach  of  a  wood, 
or  the  somewhat  abrupt  turn  of  the  river  or  valley,  makes  it  pass  off.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  thunder-storms,  whose  course  has  been  distinctly  traced,  have  extended 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S  W.  No  destructive  thunder-storm  has  come  from  any 
other  point  of  the  horizon. 

Sudden  Agitation  of  the  Sea. — His  Majesty’s  ship  Hotspur,  in  1813,  whilst 
cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  under  easy  sail,  with  moderate  weather,  was  in 
a  moment  nearly  overwhelmed  by  three  successive  seas.  The  quarter-deck 
bulwarks  were  carried  away,  one  gun  washed  overboard,  the  wheel  unshipped, 
several  men  lost,  and  the  ship  rendered  unmanageable,  and  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  foundering.  Immediately  after,  all  appeared  calm  as  if  nothing  had 
happened;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  witnessed  this,  that  it  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  momentary  and  very  partial  agitation  of  the  sea. 

Aurora  Borealis,  at  Paris. — This  interesting  phoenomenon  was  observed  cn 
the  7th  of  January,  to  cause  a  great  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Gold  Mines  in  the  Vralian  Mountains. — The  produce  of  the  Ural  Mines,  in 
1827,  amounted  to  £651,420,  and  in  1828,  to  £672,416.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  the  Rhine,  but  in  very  small  quantities. 

Lightning  Tubes. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  old  castle,  at  Rerastein,  near  Blen- 
henburg,  there  have  been  found  this  summer,  (1830)  very  firm  and  long  vi¬ 
treous  tubes,  (Bliterbhren).  From  a  branch  in  the  upper  part,  2  branches  go 
off,  some  of  which  are  10  feet  long,  and  from  these  proceed  3  smaller  ones. 

Temperature  of  Mines  in  Cornwall, — At  Ting-tang  Copper  Mine,  in  the  parish 
of  Gwennap,  178  fathoms  deep,  thewater,  two  months  ago,  was  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  82  deg.  At  Huel  Vor  tin  mine,  near  Helston,  209  fathom  deep, 
w'ater  79  degrees.  Poldice  copper  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  the  water 
at  196  fathom  deep,  has  been  found  at  upwards  of  LOO  degrees, 

rolc(t)ta  in  Xew-Zealand. — The  Volcano  is  in  a  small  is’and,  distant  20  or  30 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  main-land  of  New  Zealand.  When  last  visited,  it 
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presented  a  frightful  display  of  flame  and  smoke.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in 
which  the  Volcano  is  situated,  there  is  a  lake  of  sulphur,  and  all  round  the 
lake  the  ground  is  inerusted  with  sulphur.  The  natives  say  the  Volcano  runs 
under  the  sea,  and  bursts  out  again  in  the  interior  of  New  Zealand,  about  20 
miles  from  the  shore,  in  a  district,  where  there  is  a  large  hot  lake,  in  which 
they  cook  their  provisions.  . 

Map  of  the  Puy  de  Dome. — A  map  of  this  mountain,  in  twelve  sheets,  is  now 
in  preparation,  by  Bussy  of  Paris. 

Diamond  in  the  Coal  Formation, — The  Diamond  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  Coal  formation,  of  India. 

Splendid  Specimen  of  Megatherium. — A  perfect  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium, 
has  been  discovered,  126  miles  south  of  Beunos  Ayres. 

Slates  of  Tarcntaise. — All  the  slates,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones,  of  the 
Tarentaise,  formerly  considered  as  Transition,  are  now  arranged  with  the 
Oolite,  or  Jura  formation. 

Deco'epitating  Common  Salt.  Condemation  of  Gas  in  it. — M.  Dumas  has  ex¬ 
amined  and  described  a  very  curious  effect,  which  occurred  when  some  rock- 
salt,  obtained  from  the  mine  of  Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  and  given  to  him  by 
M.  Bou6,  was  put  into  water.  It  decrepitated  as  it  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  gradually  emitted  a  sensible  portion  of  gas.  The  bubbles  of  gas  were  sen¬ 
sibly  larger  when  the  decrepitations  were  stronger,  and  the  latter  frequently 
made  the  glass  tremble.  Whep  }he  experiment  was  made  in  perfect  darkness, 
no  light  was  disengaged. 

Interesting  Discovery  of  Fossil  Animals, — 7'here  has  lately  been  sent  to  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  a  collection  of  Fossil  Bones,  from  the  lacrustine  deposits  of 
Argenton,  (Indre)  consisting  of  five  or  six  species  of  Lophiodon,  from  the  size 
of  a  large  rabbit  to  that  of  a  horse ;  also,  species  of  the  genus  Anthrocotheriumj 
of  the  Trionyx^  and  Crocodile.  Indre,  is  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Dr.  Turnbull  Christie,  who  has  been  appointed  to  examine  the  Geology  of 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  by  the  India  Company,  has  left  Edinburg  for  our 
Eastern  Empire,  He  travels  through  France  and  Italy,  embarks  for  Alexan¬ 
dria, — from  thence  visits  the  Holy  Land,  Mount  Sinai,  &c. — sails  down  the 
Red  Sea,  for  Bombay,  and  from  thence  by  sea  or  land  to  Madras,  He  takes 
with  him  a  painter,  for  the  purposes  of  Zoology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Bo¬ 
tany,  and  Geology,  and  a  complete  set  of  instruments  for  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  meteorological  and  hydrographical  phenomena  that  may  present 
themselves  to  his  attention. 

Neiv  President  of  the  Geological  Society. — Roderic  Impey  Murchison,  Esq. 
has  been  unanimously  chosen  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Recent  Formation  of  Zeolite. — The  formation  of  Zeolite,  through  the  action  of 
atmospheric  water  on  Dolerite,  seems  still  to  be  going  on.  It  is  observed  form¬ 
ing  in  hollows  of  a  conglomerate,  in  which  Zeolite  plays  the  part  of  calcareous 
sinter. 

New  Metal  Discoiwred. — Mr.  Dulong,  read  on  the  7th  of  last  February,  to 
the  French  Institute,  a  letter  from  Berzelius,  which  announces  the  discovery  of 
a  new  simple  substance;  Mr.  Lestrom,  director  of  the  mines  of  Fahlun,  in 
Dalecarlia,  has  given  it  the  name  of  Vanadium. 

Four-spined  Stickleback. — A  variety  of  this  fish,  (Gasterosteus  aculeafus)  witli 
four  spines  on  its  back,  was  discovered  in  a  pond  in  the  meadows,  by  Mr.  John 
Stark,  in  September,  1830. 

Crystals  in  Living  Vegetables. — Mr.  Turpin  has  discovered,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  of  an  old  trunk  of  the  Cereus  PeruviamiSf  in  the  Garde  i  of  Plants  at 
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Paris,  where  it  had  been  growing  130  years,  an  immense  quantity  of  agglo 
merations  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Hhnala  Ornithology . — The  pTinciple  features  in  the  Ornithology  of  the  Hi- 
mala>  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage  of  the  Gallinaej  the  size  and  power  of 
the  Accipitres  ;  and  the  almost  infinite  number  of  the  Pies. 

Native  country  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — Maize  is  supposed  to  be  of  American 
origin.  In  favour  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  found  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  in  every  place  where  the  first  navigators  landed  ;  and  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  spread  rapidly  in  the  old  world, 

3. — British  Entomology;  by  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Published 
Monthly,  45.6c?.  coloured. 

No.  92,  FOB  August. 

This  present  number  is  full  of  interest,  and  contains  much  useful  information 
for  the  Entomologist. — 

Adimonia  Q,uadrimaculata^ — (Order  Coleoptera,  Family  Galerucidee,) — Mr. 
Curtis  believes  this  fine  species  was  first  discovered  by  Miss  Hill,  near  Rich¬ 
mond;  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Scales,  at  Halougate  in  Norfolk, 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  in  company  with  Mr. Dale,  took  it  at  Whittlesea-Mere.  It 
inhabits  Rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  in  ditches,  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  July.  The  plant  \%Alliu7n  Ursinum,  Ramsons  Garlic. 

Dasypoda  Swamynerdamella, — (Order  Hymenopteruy  Family  Andrenidos.') — 
These  handsome  insects  approach,  in  form,  very  near  to  some  of  the  Andrencc, 
but  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  them,  by  having  only  two  subraarginal 
cells.  The  sexes  difter  so  widely,  that  they  have  been  described  under  various 
names.  '  Mr.  Curtis  believes  it  is  never  met  with  in  the  North  of  England. 
Captain  Bloomer  has  sent  specimens  of  it  from  Devonshire;  and  many  years 
since,  Mr.  Kirby  used  to'  find  it  at  Barham,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  flowers  of  the 
Ragwort,  It  is  accompanied  in  the  plate,  with  a  flower  of  the  Coltsfoot. 
Tussilago  Faifara. 

Chelaria  Rhomhoidella y  Lobster-CIaw’d  Moth. — (Order  Lepidoptera,  Family 
Tineida?.) — Remarkable  as  this  little  moth  is,  scarcely  anything  is  known  of 
its  economy ;  the  caterpillar  and  pupa  do  not  appear  to  be  described  or  figu¬ 
red;  and  it  is  simply  stated,  by  Linnjeus  and  Fambricius,  that  the  imago  lives  ' 
in  woods.  Mr.  Donovan,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  nondescript,  says  it  was 
taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Feversham,  Kent,  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  rare 
insect;  Mr.  Curtis  has  found  it  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don,  (he  thinks,  generally  in  gardens)  towards  the  end  of  August ; — and  Mr, 
Dale,  meets  with  it  in  similar  situations,  in  Dorsetshire,  Its  colour  is  a  dirty 
ochre.  The  plant  is  Daphne  Lanreoluy  Spurge  Laurel. 

Alydus  Calcaratnsy — (Order  Hemiptcra,  Family  Coreidcc.') — This  curious  in¬ 
sect  is  not  common  with  us;  it  inhabits  heathy  places^  and  flies  well  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  plant  that  accompanies  it  in  the  plate,  is  the  Jasione 
MontanUy  Mountain  Jasione,  or  Sheep’s  Scabious. 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AEFAIRS. 

1.— QUERIED,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


In  consequence  of  our  observing  some  remarks  made  in  the  Gardener’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  August,  relative  to  Chatsvvorth  Gardens,  we  feel  ourselves  called  on 
to  give  an  answer  to  some  of  the  statements  there  made,  not  with  a  view  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  Editor,  on  the  subject,  but  to  put  the  public 
in  possession  of  our  reasons  for  not  erecting  Metallic  Hot-houses,  nor  using 
hot  water  in  the  heating  of  the  new  ones  constructed  of  wood  ;  and  likewise, 
to  show  that  we  are  anxiously  alive  to  every  real  improvement. 

In  doing  this,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  visionary  schemes  which 
Mr.  Loudon  has  suggested,  for  levelling  the  beautiful  hanging  ground  at  the 
north  front  of  the  house,  which  would  take  the  labour  of  some  years  to  accom¬ 
plish;  or  of  turning  the  course  of  the  river  Derwent,  to  obtain  a  w'aterfall  of 
100  feet,  which  in  fact,  already  exists,  by  the  water  falling  over  the  same  rock 
that  Mr.  Loudon  recommends,  more  than  the  very  height  he  proposes,  into  a 
resevoir  to  supply  the  other  fountains; — this,  Mr. London  might  have  known, 
had  he  given  himself  time  for  observation  :  and  he  would  also  have  seen,  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  power  of  water,  to  produce  as  much  appearance  as  the 
Derwent  itself,  whenever  we  think  proper. 

“The  water- works,”  he  remarks,  “though  good  in  themselves,  are  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  grounds  in  such  a  way,  that,  while  they  interfere  every-where 
with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  they  no-where  combine  in  forming  one 
grand  artificial  effect.  They  want  concentration.  The  improvements  now 
going  on,”  he  adds,  “will  probably  remedy  most  of  these  evils.  The  house 
is  being  extended  in  length;  there  is  an  opportunity  of  concentrating  the 
water-works  in  the  only  situation  fit  for  them,  on  the  west  front;  and  the 
approach  may  be  made  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  directly  on  this  front,  to 
arrive  at  the  house  on  a  level.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  artificial  water-works, 
we  would  form  on  this  west  front.” 

Now,  had  we  the  arrangement  of  the  water- works  to  make  anew,  we  certainly 
should  not  place  them  exactly  as  they  now  are;  but  what  person  of  judgment 
would  think  of  placing  them  in  the  west-front  flower-garden, — we  were  not 
a  little  astonished  that  Mr.  Loudon  should,  for  a  moment,  harbour  such  an 
idea.  This  west-front  garden  is  no  less  than  tkirtii  feet  liumediateh/  below  the 
level  of  the  living'  rooms;  and  to  view  the  water-works  from  thence,  or  from 
the  garden  above,  would  be  the  same  as  going  on  to  the  top  of  a  house  to  see 
a  fountain  playing  in  the  street  directly  underneath.  The  water-works  al¬ 
ready  there,  are  condemned  by  every  person  of  taste;  and  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devon.shire  has  caused  them  to  be  altered  several  times,  but  even  now  they 
are  far  from  having  a  good  effect.  Besides,  the  garden  is  too  narrow  to  allow 
of  any  kind  of  extensive  water-works,  as  no  person  could  set  a  foot  into  it,  if 
the  sligt  nr,.r>vp  vvas  Perceptible. 
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Our  notions  of  water,  are  these:- — all  lakes,  rivers,  or  standing  waters, 
should  be  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  ground;  and  all  water-works  should  be 
above,  or  on  a  level  with,  the  eye,  but  certainly,  never  below  it.  The  idea 
too,  of  bringing  the  bridge  directly  in  front  of  the  house,  shows  very  bad 
judgment;  why,  taste  had  so  far  advanced  a  century  ago,  as  to  cause  the 
bridge  to  be  taken  away  from  the  very  situation  where  Mr.  Loudon  has  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  be  put  up.  A  public  bridge  directly  in  front,  and  within  150  yards 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  house,  would  be  found  a  complete  nuisance. 

A  person  might  almost  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Loudon  came  with  a  pre-deter¬ 
mination  to  find  fault,  if  not,  it  must  be  because  he  did  not  give  himself  the 
time  to  consider  before  he  wrote  his  ideas  of  what  he  terms  improvements;  this 
latter,  we  arc  willing  to  hope  is  the  case.  Indeed  what  correct  ideas  could  any 
person  give  for  improving  the  grounds  of  so  extensive  a  place  as  Chatsworth, 
unless  he  spent  a  day  or  two;  the  bearings  of  each  part  could  not  made  apparent 
by  merely  going  a  few  yards  round  about  the  house,  which  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Loudon,  but  who,  by  the  way,  never  entered  it,  to  see  the  place  from  the 
living-rooms,  the  most  proper  of  all  others,  when  any  improvements  are  con¬ 
templated. 

His  time,  too,  was  so  limited  in  his  visit  to  the  kitchen-garden,  (at  most 
only  half-an-hour)  that  his  observations  must  there  also,  be  very  superficial, 
for  during  this  time,  he  had  to  look  through  nearly  30  Hot-houses  and  Pits, 
besides  12  acres  of  kitchen- garden.  We  were  unfortubately  from  home  at  the 
time,  and  are  very  sorry  that  it  so  occurred;  as  it  is,  we  can  only  do  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  imagining  we  are  accompanying  Mr.  Loudon  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  ;  in  which  ramble,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  question  us  as  closely  as 
he  thinks  fit. 

Question. — Your  kitchen  garden  appears  extensive  ;  how  many  acres  does  it 
contain  ? 

Answer  . — T  wel  vc . 

Q. — How  many  men  have  you  for  keeping  it  in  order  ? 

A. — No  stated  number;  having  a  variety  of  other  work,  besides  the  gardens,  I 
move  tjiem  about  as  circumstances  require,  and  according  to  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  done  in  each  department,  at  the  proper  season  :  sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  20,  and  at  other  times  not  more  than  3  or  4. 

Q. — I  perceive  that  you  have  a  range  of  pits  here  ;  how  are  they  heated? 

A. — Two  of  them  with  hot  water,  and  two  with  fire -flues. 

Q. — How  do  you  like  liot  water,  in  comparison  to  fire-flues  ? 

A. — So  far  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to  draw  any  conclusions,  1  will  answer 
your  question, — When  hot  water  was  first  noticed  in  the  Horticultural  Transac¬ 
tions,  I  was  almost  in  raptures  with  the  idea,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  set  about 
healing  those  two  pits  you  now  see  with  it,  and  although  it  was  thought  the 
pipes  then  put  in,  (a  double  return,)  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pur-  » 
pose  of  heating  the  pits,  independent  of  two  large  cisterns  full  of  hot  water,  to  my 
astonishment,  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  kec'j)  out  the  frost,  and  in  the  severe  storm,  2  years  since, our  pine  plants  were 
so  much  injured,  that  they  nearly  all  started  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the 
spring.  You  are  aware  that  water  evaporates  into  steam  at  212  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  and,  consequently,  the  pipes  cannot  he  heated  to  a  greater  degree. 
Tlic  difficulty  in  hot  water  is,  that  while,  in  a  severe  frosty  night,  the  external 
atmosphere  is  continually  lowering,  you  cannot  keep  increasing’  the  hot  water 
to  counteract  ilsefi'ects,  without  [oitting’  up  nearly  double  the  quantify  ofjdpes 
that  would  he  necessary  under  ordinary  cirrumstauces,  when,  with  a  well  con- 
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fore  l)eing-  painted,  it  will  he  years  before  it  easts  the  paint,  or  shows  any  cor¬ 
rosive  spot  through  it. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  then  to  discontinue  hot- water  for  forcing-? 

A. — By  no  means  ;  I  have  some  alterations  at  present  g'oing-  on  for  improving  it 
if  possible;  all  I  want  is,  for  it  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  for  all  pers<  ns 
who  g’ive  their  opinions,  to  speak  from  experience.  As  far  as  I  have  expe - 
vienced,  the  plan  has  not  answered  my  expectations.  I  am  wedded  to  no  system, 
nor  bigoted  with  my  own  opinion  ;  any  improvement  1  always  hail,  but  I  shall 
never  like  to  pay  half-a-crown  for  g-rowing  a  pound  of  grapes,  when  I  could 
have  g-rovvn  the  same  pound  for  one  shilling. 

Q. — I  shall  occasionally  call  on  you  to  see  how  your  improvements  are  proceeding  • 
A. — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at  at  all  times,  but  before  you  go,  allow  me 
offer  you  a  little  friendly  advice  respecting  your  calls  at  private  gardens.  Pray 
what  business  is  it,  or  what  benefit  will  the  public  derive,  from  knowing  that  this 
or  that  garden  is  kept  above  or  below  the  economic  point.  Not  one  gardener 
‘  in  a  thousand  would  have  his  garden  in  bad  order,  had  he  sufficient  assistance 
afforded  him.  It  is  really  too  bad,  that,  because  a  gentleman  does  not  think 
proper  to  spend  as  much  money  on  his  garden  as  his  neighbour,  it  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  to  liisdiscredit  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  cause  his  gardener  to  be  thought 
ill  of,  who  has  no  opportnity  of  remedying  it.  If  in  your  travels  you  were  to  give 
gardeners  private  advice,  as  to  what  you  consider  would  improve  their  places,  or 
publish  only  such  as  are  real  improvements,  you  would  then  be  doing  them  a 
kindness;  but  to  publish  a  parcel  of  idle  stories,*  is  only  calculated  to  do  them 
serious  injury,  and  not  unfrequently  has  been  the  means  of  their  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  situations,  when  their  employers  have  been  disposed  to  pay 
the  least  attention  to  such  tales.  Besides,  any  person  seeing  a  place  only  as 
you  do,  for  a  walk  round,  and  that  perhaps,  but  once  in  your  life,  how  can  such 
a  person  be  competent  to  speak  to  its  praise  or  dispraise,  from  such  a  transient 
visit?  To  see  how  a  garden  is  managed,  it  ought  to  be  visited  every  month,  at 
least.  When  you  call,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  wet  day,  or  the  gardener  may  have 
some  alterations  to  make,  that  require  all  his  strength  to  accomplish,  during 
which  time  his  garden  may  be  a  little  deranged  :  all  these  are  calculated  to 
give  unfavourable  impressions  to  a  superfirial  observer,  whoa  month  afterwards 
would  have  quite  a  different  opinion.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  criticise  pub¬ 
lic  gardens,  this  is  quite  a  difl’erent  affair  ;  but  in  England,  every  man’s  bouse 
being  his  castle,  whether  he  chooses  to  live  upon  salt  and  wafer,  or  ornament  his 
window  with  a  bouquet  of  cabbages,  no  one,  we  conceive,  has  any  business  with 
it,  providing  no  person  receives  injury  by  his  so  doing.  1  have  only  one  favour 
to  ask  of  you,  that  is, — did  you  not  say  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  you 
round,  that  Chatsworth  was  altogether  the  finest  place  you  had  ever  seen  in 
your  trav(ils?  How  then  is  it  “that  Chatsworth  is  so  unsatisfactory  a  ph.ce”? 

J.P. 

Gentlemen, 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  originated  a  new  monthly  production, 

which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present  number,  is  likely  to  he  very  ucceptahle  to 

all  the  friends  and  lovers  of  Gardening, 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  paper,  by  Mr.  Stafford,  on  the  cultivation  of 

Vines  in  pots;  and  as  1  have  a  hot-hoi.se,  which  1  purpose  to  emj)loy  partly  in 

*  Iw  need  tlie  public  be  informed  tb.at  Stowe  is  di.sfrraced  wilb  the  wt  rst  kifeheo  g.irden  in 
the  kingdom  ;  or  that  at  Alton  Towers,  the  late  Karl  of  Shrewsbury  spent  a  great  sum  f)f  money 
foolishly  ;  supposing  it  true  that  he  had  done  so,  he  produced  something  to  plea.se  himself, 
which  we  conceive  is  the  aim  of  every  one  .so  doing.  Also  the  notice  of  >!r.  I  iimi  is  very  oh- 
jectionable ;  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  cau.se  why  it  appetu-ed. 
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tiuit  wiiy,  I  should  feel  extrtMnely  obliged  by  llie  result  of  Mr.  S’s  experience,  iu 
answer  to  the  following'  questions.  If  they  are  rather  minute,  tliey  will  not  be 
deemed  le.ss  acceptable,  by  those  who,  like  my.self,  are  in  search  of  information. 

1.  — -At  what  age  does  he  introduce  the  vines  into  the  house  ? 

2.  — How  does  he  treat  them  previously,  so  as  to  bring  them  forward  for  forcing? 

3.  — Will  they  do  in  a  hot-hou.se  ?  or  does  he  recommend  the  open  air  ? 

4. — Does  he  shift  his  bearing  plants  every  year? 

5.  — What  length  of  rod,  or  how  many  buds  does  he  leave  on -a  plant? 

(). — What  are  the  names  of  the  sorts  called  in  page  8,  “naturally  prolific,” 
which  he  recommends  ? 

7.  — Would  not  the  Vines  do  better  if  planted  outside  the  back  wall,  for  the 
rafters? 

8.  — Does  he  use  liquid  manure? 

An  answer  to  these  inquiries  in  your  next,  if  possible,  will  oblige, 
fj'orceaier,  July ‘iXth,  1831.  Vigorniensis. 


Black  Hambro’  Vines.  I  have  a  number  of  Black  Hambro’  Vines,  that  every 
year  produce  abundance  of  very  fine,  excellent  flavoured  fruit,  but  in  many 
of  the  bunches  it  is  usual  to  see  several  berries  marked  or  blotched  with  light 
brow'n  spots  or  lines.  1  have  tried  to  find  out  the  cause  and  retnedy  for  it,  but 
have  hitherto  failed.  I  will  thauk  any  of  the  readers  of  your  Register  to  point 
them  out  to  me. 

Lewes,  Sussex,  July  A  Subscriber 


Insects  on  the  Garden  Bean. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  inform 
me  what  is  the  easiest  mode  of  destroying  the  black  insect,  infesting  the  Common 
Bean.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  chief  part  of  the  crops,  are  this  year 
destroyed  by  the  in.sect  in  question.  I  have  just  been  informed,  that  pinching  oft’ 
the  tops  of  the  Beans,  tolerably  early  in  their  growth,  prevents  it ;  but  not  having 
an  opportunity  of  trying  it  this  season,  I  shall  he  glad  to  be  informed  if  this  has 
been  found  eftectnal  elsewhere. 

10///,  1831.  ..  W.  S. 


Proposed  Garden  in  Regent’s  Park. — Gentlemen, — 1  am  much  plea.sed 
with  the  new  number  of  your  Publication,  and  will  recommend  it  where  I  can. 
If  you  abstain  from  mixing  other  subjects  iu  with  Gardening,  you  will  succeed. 

Let  me  strongly  recommend  a  Show  Garden  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  where  conservatories,' and  hot-houses,  heated  or  glazed  on  new  principles 
may  bo  seen,  and  new  flowers  exhibited.  The  principal  walk  should  be  paved, 
because  the  conservatories  will  draw  people  in  all  weather,  when  grass  or  gravel 
would  be  uncomfortable  j  as  in  showery  weather  early  in  the  spring,  or  after  frost 
in  winter.  I  would  also  recommend  the  conservatories  to  be  paved  with  large 
bricks,  having  a  running  pattern  of  ivy,  in  dark  colour  on  them  j  this  would  give 
a  very  rich  and  warm  look,  much  like  mosaic,  and  it  would  be  new. — A  library, 
hortus  siccus,  &.c,  may  be  attached.  Premiums  should  be  oftered  for  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Grapes,  Vii^e,  Melons,  and  Pines,  from  the  Ist  of  December  to  the  1st 
of  July. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvements  of  tlic  Alpine  Straw¬ 
berry,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  mixture  of  the  old  Carolina  and  continuing  tlila’f 
delieious  fruit  fromthe  1st  of  September  to  Christmas. 

No.3,  VoL.  I.  •  T 
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Give  premiums  for  the  introduction  of  apy  new  fruit  into  our  hot-liouses,  such 
as  the  Mungostan,  &c.  The  object  should  be,  that  a  small  hot-house  should  sup¬ 
ply  the  table  with  fruit,  every  day  in  the  year.  IIow  do  the  Russians  manage 
their  winter  gardens  where  they  liave  so  very  little  sun?  and  what  do  they 
produce  ? 

Pray  what  is  the  mode  of  managing  the  Iris  Pavonia?  1  do  not  succeed  and  can 
get  no  blossom.* 

Might  a  conservatory  answer  the  purpose,  with  a  roof  so  constructed,  that  a 
less  quantity  of  glass  would  be  required,  and  that  better  secured  from  the  effects 

of  hail  ?  '  For  instance  something  of  this  kind  ; 
all  the  perpendicular  parts  to  be  glass,  the  other 
to  be  covered  with  slate.  It  seems  to  me  that 
very  little  fight  would  be  intercepted,  and  drip 
and  damp  be  entirely  prevented.  The  advantage 
would  be,  the  great  height  to  which  it  might  be 
carried  j  enabling  us  to  walk  under  groves  of 
Palm-trees,  70  feet  high,  and  flights  of  Fire-flies 
from  Naples  and  Rome,  giving  quite  a  foreign 
aspect  to  the  whole.  Fine  wire-net  coverings 
for  the  open  sashes,  would  confine  these  beauti¬ 
ful  insects  to  the  house,  and  give  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  naturalizing  them.  The  Alps  and  Appe- 
nines  would  naturally  prevent  their  approach  to 
us.  Ponds  may  be  formed  in  the  conservatories? 
heated  to  any  degree  required,  by  the  water 
returning  to  the  Boiler,  in  which  Nyinphdeas  and  other  water  plants^^may  be  raised, 
surrounded  by  gold  and  silver  fishes. — The  Gardens  should  be  open  to  any  one  of 
the  Trade  on  paying  half  the  subscription  of  other  persons,  to  exhibit  new  flowers, 
or  new  contrivances  of  any  kind.  Much  in  this  way  may  be  done. 


Experimental  Garden. — Gentlemen,  I  hail  with  every  good  wish,  jour  new 
Publication.  Confine  yourselves  to  useful  subjects,  giving  your  opinions  and 
observations  on  them  in  a  manly,  open,  and  dignified  manner,  and  you  must 
succeed. 

If,  to  your  Publication,  you  could  join  a  Garden  of  an  acre,  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  where  new  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  might  be  seen;  and  green-houses, 
and  forcing  frames,  parliciilarly  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames,  heated  by  hot- 
water,  might  be  exhibited — it  would  be  a  great  help,  indeed,  to  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  fence  the  borders  and  flower-beds  in  a  Garden,  open  to  all  on  paying 
a  shilling ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  wire  fences,  four  feet  high,  and  too  fine  to 
admit  the  hand.  The  same  in  the  conservatories.  The  Zoological  Gardens  will 
tell  what  might  annually  be  recieved. 

A  list  of  all  new  flowers  introduced  into  our  garden,  in  the  last  ten  years,  with 
descriptions  and  mode  of  cultivating  would  be  a  desirable  thing:  and  at  the  end  of 
each  Volume  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  a  list  of  the  new  flowers  and  plants, 
introduced  last  year  would  carry  on  the  same  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

N.  B. 


*  B.S.  liiav  expect  an  answer  to  bis  Queries  next  mouth.  We  suppose  be  nicams  the  Tiuridia 
Pavonia,  instead  oi' “  Iris  Favonia.”  Conductors. 
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Collections  and  Recolleclmns. 

II.— XOTICES  AND  ANTICllAVriONS. 

Calceoi-ARIA.  Mr.  Sheppard,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Liverpool,  has 
raised  some  beautiful  hybrid  Calceolarias,  from  tbe  h’erbertianay  and  (!. 
.^rachnoifla.  The  flowers  of  one  of  them,  are  as  dark  coloured  as  the  Pofe/iftlla 
.'Ifrosafiguinea,  Wc  also  observed  another,  which  we  think  still  more  beautiful ; 
it  had  a  clear  yellow  ground,  slightly  tinged  in  one  particular  place,  with  dark 
crimson  spots  j  several  of  them  were  very  handsome,  but  none  equal  to  those  we 
mentioned,  unquestionably  they  are  the  most  charming  varieties  wc  ever  saw. 
The  New  Botanic  Garden  is  going  on  rapidly,  Mr.  Sheppard  kindly  explained  to 
us  all  his  ideas  for  the  arrangement,  and  from  what  we  were  then  able  to  judge 
from  the  plan,  it  appeared  likely  to  form  the  most  splendid  and  complete  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  kingdon.  Conductors  . 

New  Potentilla — I  wish  tobringunder  the  notice  of  your  readersa  new  variety 
of  this  beautiful  family,  being  a  seedling  of  last  year,  raised  by  me.  The  calyx, 
corolla,  and  general  appearance  is  that  of  P.  Nepaleusisy  except  that  the  coloui 
of  the  foliage  is  a  lighter  green;  hut  instead  of  the  petals  being  rose-coloured, 
as  in  P.  Neprdc’iish-y  they  are  a  clear  white,  with  a  bright  scarlet  blotch,  and  dar 
ker  veins  at  the  base  of  each.  If  this  variety  should  be  deemed  worthy  the  consi- 
deration  of  Florists,  I  will  give  it  a  name  at  some  future  time. 

St  (Jardeuif  Doncaster^  July  20///,  1831.  .S.  Appleby 


HI.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


KA'riTjiAr.  HISTORY. 

Surrey  Zooi.ocical  (Jardi-as  — The  sj)o1  se’.ectcd  for  these  gardens,  at  Manor- 
house,  Walworth,  is  about  iiftetm  acres  in  extent,  and  is  adorned  with  stately 
trees.  There  are  about  three  acres  of  water,  in  which  there  are  islands  beauti¬ 
fully  wooded.  A  neat  circular  building  has  been  constructed  for  the  animals, 
lioiind  it  there  will  be  a  eonservatory,  filled  with  choice  exotics.  In  different 
|)arts  of  tlie  garden  there  are  huts  erecting,  which  will  afford  shelter  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  for  animals  which  are  not  to  be  confined.  In  addition  to  the  lake,  there  are 
several  smaller  pieces  of  w'ater,  for  foreign  wild  fowls  of  the  rarest  kind  Zebras 
and  alpacas  are  already  seen  grazing  in  ditferent  diro<;tions  ;  and  altogether  the 
gardens  have  tlie  nppearaTice  o*’ an  animated  Tivoli. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

USFS  OF  THF.  B.ramble. — This  shrul),  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  despising, 
possesses  several  advantages  which  deserve  attention.  Its  roots,  when  dried  in 
the  shade,  cut  into  small  fragments,  and  taken  in  the  shape  of  a  weak  inftision, 
form  one  of  the  best  specifics  against  an  obstinate  cough.  Its  long  branches  can 
in  cases  of  need  be  used  for  cords  ;  and  its  fruit  produces  an  excellent  wine;  the 
mode  of  making  which,  is  as  follows. — Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one 
of  honey,  and  six  of  water,  are  taken  and  boiled  ;  the  froth  is  skimmed  off,  the  fire 
removed,  and  the  mixture  after  having  been  passed  through  a  linen  cloth,  is  left 
to  ferment.  It  is  then  boiled  again,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  suitable  casks. 
In  Provence,  Blackberries  are  used  to  give  a  deep  colour  to  particular  wines. 

HOltTICULTURE. 

Tka  Plant. — The  Chinese  green  tea  plant  (eaw.c///V/  v/'ridJ.s,)  has  been  siieee.ss- 
fully  planted  by  Mr.  Rootscy,  of  Bristol,  in  a  part  of  Breconshire,  near  the  source 
of  tbe  IJsk,  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  tlic  sea,  and  high  'r  than  th  • 
limits  of  the  native  woods,  consisting  of  alder  and  bireli.  i  t  endured  the  winter, 
and  was  not  affected  by  the  frost  of  the  7th  of  May'  ami  if  has  now  nrado  sei  eral 
\  ignrous  sh  h>* s 
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IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUJ.  PLANT»S 


FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  IHE  PRIN.CIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  LOAVE  &  CO’S,  UPPEIl-CLAPTON. 


Ardisia  colorata. 

„• -  crenata. 

- littoralis. 

-  Solanacea 

Begonia  argyrostigma. 

- diversiflora. 

- semperflorens. 

Bletia  altnm 
- W^oodfordii. 


HOT  HOUSE. 


Gesneria  odorata. 

- rntila. 

- villosa. 

Gloxinia  alba. 
- Candida. 


coalescens. 
■  birsuta. 
maculata. 
speciosa. 


Coinbretum  piirpureuni.  Hamellia  paten;^. 


Hedyotis  carapanuliflo.  Phycella  ignea. 

Hibscus  rosa-sinensis; - glauca. 

(in  sorts.) 

Jasminum  Sambac. 

■  fl.plcno. 


Zylanicuni. 


Justicia  calytricha. 

- coccinea. 

-  picta. 

- speciosa. 


Plumbago  rosea. 
Sinningia  Helleri. 

-  Lindli 

-  villosa- 


Turnera  elegaiw. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 


Chorizenia  nana. 

- rhombei. 

Crowea  saligna. 


Alstroemeria  liirtella, 

-  Mexicana. 

- solid  *blia. 

Asclepias  angustiflora.  Erica  alata, 
Boronia  denticulata. 

Calceolaria  angustiflora 
-  arborea,  (new. 


from  Chiloe) 

- ascendens.l 

- bicolor 

- Gilliana. 

- Mecans, 

-  purpurea. 

- Phyrsoidea. 

Yonngii,  &c. 


Chironia  trivernia. 
- jasminoides. 


assurgens. 

Barbata. 

Bowieana. 

Cerintboides. 

Cruenta. 

Cubica  minor. 

Daniascina. 

densa. 

Grandinosa. 

incarnata. 

Irbvana.  &c. 


Fuchsia  coccinea. 

-  gracilis. 

-  micropbylla. 

-  macrostemon. 

-  tenella. 

-  thymifolia. 

-  virgata. 

-  species  nova,  fr. 

Mexico. 

- Port  Antonio 

- —  Famine. 


Gnidea  aurea. 
Grevillea  linearis. 


sencea. 


Fuchsia  adolpbina. 
-  arboriccns. 


Jasminum  gracile. 
Isotoina  axilaris. 
L.avatera  angustifolia. 


Lecbenaultia  fonnosa. 
Lopbospermum  erubes. 
cens. 

Oxalis  ai'acacba, 

- Deppii. 

- floribunda. 

- undulata. 

Pimelia  linifolia. 

-  dccussata. 

- longi  folia. 

Polygala  beisteria. 

- micrantha, 

Plumbago  capeusis. 
Ruellia  ciliata. 

Scottia  dentata. 

• - trapezi.^ormis. 


HARDY 


Aconitum,  in  sorts. 
Aster,  ditto. 

Betonica,  ditto. 

Campanula,  ditto. 
Coreopsis,  ditto. 

Doodia  villosa. 
Delpbinimn  gratidiflor, 
Erigeron,  various  sorts. 


Galardia  bicolor. 

- aristata. 

- Ricbardsoni. 

Gentiana,  various  kinds 
Geranium,  ditto. 

Liatris,  ditto. 

Linaria,  from  Madras. 
Ixihelia  cardinalis. 


Lobelia  syphilitica. 

-  campanuliflora. 

-  ctrrulea, 

-  coronopifolia. 

-  fulgeus. 

-  miniita. 

-  rhizophybi. 

- —  tyanthinea.ucw 


Lobelia  unidentata. 
Qilnotbera,  in  sorts. 

Penstcmon,  ditto. 

Phlox,  ditto. 

Rudheckia,  ditto. 

Statice.  ditto. 


AT  MR.  J  AMES  COLVILLE’S,  KING'S.  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Biilbcrgia  Zebrina.  Justicia  carnea. 

Crinum  amabile.  -  picta. 

Iledyotus  campannli-  Ardisia  colorata. 

flora  - littoralis. 

Gi'issoemria  longiflora  - solanacea. 

(  rossandra  unduliflora. - pyramidalis. 

Cupbea  Melvilla.  Hamellia  ventricosa. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 


Thunbergia  alata. 

- nngulata. 

- fragrans. 

- coccinea. 

-  capensis. 

Ipomo-a  insignis. 
Verbena  niutabili.s. 


I'iriCa  cubica. 

- Eweriana. 

- palustris. 

- mutabilis. 

-  Aitonia. 

- majnniosa, 

- ccr  nthoide.^. 

- taxifolia. 


Erica  Bowieana. 

-  Irbvana. 

Isotoma  axiliaris. 
tJnidia  simplex. 

- imberhis. 

Chironia  jasminiflora. 
Boronia  denticulata. 
Polygala  mixta. 


Polygala  bistcria. 

• - gracilis. 

Stenochilus  glabra. 

-  maculata. 

Struthiola  imhrirafa. 
Pimelia  deeussata. 
Ccanotlius  cccrulea. 


Ligerstru-mia  iiidica. 
Petrea  volubilis. 
Combretum  purpnreum 
Duranta  ellisia. 
ttcsneria  rutolla. 


Reaunuiria  liyperi- 
coides. 

firevillea  acaiithifolia. 
Corrcea  pulcbella. 
Trisfama  nereifoHa 
Jasminum  acuminatum 


llorticuUvral  and Florlciiltural  Societies. 
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V.— HORTlCaLTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCfETIFS. 


EVBSHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  ofthe  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Societj',  was  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
Evesham,  ou  Thursday,  July  2lst.  The  specimens  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  other  flowers, 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  the  first  quality ;  embracing;  nearly  all  the  known  varieties  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  excellent  bloom-  The  show  of  Fruit,  also,  w'as  very  large;  so  much  so,  that 
the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the  weight  of  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Gooseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  of  the  most  excellent  flavour,  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  merits  of 
which  were  amply  discussed  after  the  Show,  at  the  Northw'ich-Arms,  where  a  large  jiarty  of  the 
Members  of  tlie  Society,  partook  of  a  very  excellent  dinner,  jirovided  by  Mr.  Mayfield,  at  which 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  the  president,  presided.  Tlie  next  Sliow  was  fi.xed  for  August  18th. 

LANCASTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULI’URAL  SOCIETV. 

Pink  and  Ranunculus  Show. — ^This  Show  was  held  in  the  Roys’  National  School,  on  the 
Green  Area,  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd.  The  Flowers  exhibited  w  ere  of  an  unu.sual  fine  order, 
and  in  great  perfection.  There  were  some  very  fine  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  &c. 
exhibited.  The  day  being'  exceedingly  fine,  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended, 
more  .so  than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  beautiful  science  of  Horticulture,  seems  to  be  every 
year  more  and  more  patronized  and  studied,  and  to  receive  a  greater  share  of  public  attention, 
of  which  we  can  unequivocally  say,  that  it  is  well  deserving. 

LYNN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

The  First  Show  was  held  at  the  New. Room,  over  the  Market,  on  Thursday,  July  7th.  The 
specimens  exhibited  were  very  numerous,  and  augured  well  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  So. 
ciety.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  well  calcu- 
ated  to  produce  efl'ect.  Several  prizes  w  ere  awarded, — some  of  them  to  cottagers. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  DURHAM  BOTANICAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

At  a  general  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  Mr  Dod.sworth’s  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  New¬ 
castle,  ou  Friday,  June  3rd,  the  Show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  excellent.  The 
number  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion,  were,  three  golden,  seven  silver,  and  one  bronze 
medals. 

Also  at  a  district  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  Duiham,  on 
theTuesday  following,  a  number  more  prizes  were  awarded.  The  meeting  w;is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  promises  to  be  extensively  useful. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

f>N  Thursday,  June  2:3rd,  a  Show  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Assembly-Room, 
George  Inn,  Northampton.  Some  fine  specimens  of  hot-house  plants  and  shrubs.  Grapes  and 
Strawberries  were  exhibited.  A  brace  of  Cucumbers,  each  aboA^e  19  inches  long,  attracted  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  The  Show  of  flowers  Avas  heautiful.  The  company,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  on  the  last  occasion,  was  particularly  select. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  same  crowded  attendance,  and  the  same  delight  appeared  to  attend  the  last  Show  of  this 
Society,  as  have  at  any  other  time  honoured  and  rewarded  its  contributors.  The  tables  were 
loaded  with  fruits,  flo Avers,  and  vegetables.  The  company  upon  the  whole,  Avas  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  heretofore,  and  the  hall  was  literally  thronged  till  its  close. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

The  Society  held  its  summer  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  21st.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers  Avas  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  and  the  company  expressed  themselves  much 
gratified  with  the  show.  A  liberal  distribution  of  prizes  Avas  made,  including  those  for  Cot¬ 
tagers.  The  prize  given  by  the  Noble  President,  Lord  Bi-aybrook,  Avas  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
Baron,  for  StraAA'berries. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  took  place  at  the  Music-Hall,  on  Wednesday,  August 
3rd,  Avhen  there  Avas  a  most  brilliant  display  of  Dahlias,  and  other  Flowers.  We  also  observed 
some  excellent  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  indeed,  the  display  throughout,  Avas  superior  to  any 
that  has  preceded  it.  The  room  was  visited  by  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  avc 
feel  .satisfied  from  the  distinguished  patronage  afl'orded,  that  this  valuable  and  useful  Societj, 
AAill  shortly  rank  among  the  first  ofthe  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

THE  WEST  HERT.S.  FLOWER  SHOW. 

W.AS  held  at  the  Bell  Inn,  St.  Albans,  on  Wednesday,  June  2'2nd.  Any  iterson  of  the  county 
to  shew;  the  Ho  Avers  to  have  been  in  their  jiossTssion  three  months.  There  was  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  attendance  of  florists,  and  several  ver\  valuable  prizes  Avere  uAvarded. 
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IV.— CHOICE  OK  beautiful  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  LOAVE  &  CO’S,  UPPEll-CLAPTON. 


HOT  HOUSE. 


Ardisia  colorata. 

■ -  crenata. 

- Uttoralis. 

-  Solanacea 

Beg^onia  argyrostigiiia. 

- diversiflora. 

- semperfloreus. 

Bletia  altum 

- AV’^oodfovdii. - speciosa. 

Conibretum  purpureum.  Hamellia  patens. 


Gesneria  odorata. 

- rutila. 

- villosa. 

Gloxinia  alba. 

- Candida. 

- coalescens. 

— - liirsuta. 

- maculafs.. 


Hedyotis  campanuliflo.  Phycella  ignca. 

Hibscus  rosa-sinensis; - glauca. 

(in  sorts.)  Plumbago  rosea. 

Jasminiim  Sarabac.  Sinningia  Helleri. 

- - fl.plcno. -  Lindli 


Zylanicum. 


Justicia  calytricha. 

- coccinea. 

-  picta. 

- speciosa. 


-  villosa- 

Turnera  elegaua. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 


Alstroemeria  hirtella. 

- Mexicana. 

- soliciODlia. 


Chorizenia  nana. 

- rhombd. 

Crowea  .saligna. 


Asclepias  angustiflora.  Erica  alata. 
Boronia  denticulata.  — 
Calceolaria  angustiflora  — 
arborea,  (new,  — 


from  Chiloe) 

- ascendons.’ 

-  bicolor 

- Gilliana. 

- Mecans, 

-  purpurea. 

- Phyrsoidea. 

Youngii,  &c. 


(^liironia  trivernia. 
- jasininoides. 


- assurgeiis. 

—  Barbata, 

- Bowieana. 

- Cerintlioides. 

- Crnenta. 

- Cubira  minor. 

- Daniasrina. 

- densa. 

- Grandinosa. 

- incarnata. 

- Irbyana.  &c. 

Fuchsia  adolphina. 
-  arboricuns. 


Fuchsia  coccinea, 

-  gracilis. 

- microphylla. 

-  macrostemon. 

• -  tenella. 

-  thyrnifolia. 

-  virgata. 

-  species  nova,  fr. 

Mexico. 

- Port  Antonio 

- —  Famine. 

Gnidea  aurea. 

Grevillea  linearis. 


sencea. 


.Tasminum  gracile, 
Isotoina  axilaris. 
I.avatera  angustifolia. 


Lechenaultia  formosa. 
Lophospernuim  erubcK. 
cens. 

Oxalis  ai'acacha, 

- Deppii. 

- floribunda. 

- undulata. 

Pimelia  linifolia. 

-  decussata. 

- longi  folia. 

Polygala  heisteria. 

- micrantlia. 

Plumbago  capensis. 
Ruellia  ciliata. 

Scottia  dentata. 

• - trapeziformis. 


Aconitum,  in  sorts. 
Aster,  ditto. 

Betonica,  ditto. 

Campanula,  ditto. 
Coreopsis,  ditto. 

Doodia  villosa. 
Delphinium  grandiflor. 
Erigeron,  various  sorts. 


'  HARDY 

Galardia  bicolor. 

- aristata. 

- Richardsoni 


Gentiann,  various  kinds 
Geranium,  ditto. 

Liatris,  ditto. 

Linaria,  from  Madras. 
Ivobelia  cardinalis. 


Lobelia  syphilitica. 

-  campanuliflora. 

-  ccrrulea, 

-  coronopifolia. 

-  fulgens. 

-  niinuta. 

-  rhizophyt;i. 

-  tyanthinea.uew 


Lobelia  unidentata. 
(Enothera,  in  sorts. 


Penstcmon, 

I’hlox, 

Rudbeckia, 

Statice, 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


AT  MR.  JAMES  COLVILLE’S 


,  KING'S.  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Billbergia  Zebrina.  Ju.sticia  carnea. 

Crinum  amabile.  -  picta. 

Iledyolus  campannli-  Ardisia  colorata. 

flora  - littoralis. 

G(*i  ssoenrria  longiflora  — - solanace.i. 

Crossandra  unduliflora. - pyramidalis. 

Cuidrea  Melvilla.  Hamellia  ventricosa. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 


Thunbergia  alata. 

- nngulata. 

- fragrans. 

- coccinea. 

-  capensis. 

Ipoino'a  insignis. 
Verbena  mutabilis. 


Erica  cubica. 

- Eweriana. 

- palustris. 

- mutabilis. 

-  Aitonia. 

- niamniosa. 

- cer  nthoide.s. 

- taxifolia. 


Erica  Bowieana. 

-  Irbyana. 

Isotoma  axiliaris. 
tinidia  simplex. 

- imberbis. 

Chironia  jasminiflora. 
Boronia  (lenticulata. 
Polygala  mixta. 


Polygala  histcria. 

- gracilis. 

Steriorhilus  glabra. 

- maculata. 

Strufhiola  imbricata. 
Pimelia  deeussata. 
Ccanotiuis  cocrulea. 


I-agcrstru-mia  indica. 
Petrea  vohibilis. 
Combretum  purpnreum 
Duranta  elli.sia. 
Gesneria  rutella. 


Ileaumuria  hyperi- 
coides. 

Grevillea  a«-antbifolia. 
Cornea  pulcliella. 
Tristania  nereifolia 
Jasminum  acuminatum 
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V— HORTICULTURAL 


AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIFS. 


EVESHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

The  Fourth  Meeting  ofthe  Yale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  at  the  Town-hall, 
llvesham,  on  Thursday,  July  21st.  The  specimens  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  other  flowers, 
were  very  numerous,  and  of  the  first  quality;  embracing'  nearly  all  the  known  varieties  in  the 
kingdom,  and  in  excellent  bloom.  The  show  of  Fruit,  also,  w^as  very  large;  so  much  so,  that 
the  tables  literally  groaned  under  the  weight  of  Piues,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Gooseberries, 
and  other  fruits,  of  the  most  excellent  flavour,  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  merits  of 
which  were  amply  discussed  after  the  Shoiv,  at  the  Northwich-Arms,  where  a  large  jiarty  of  the 
Alembers  of  the  Society,  partook  of  a  very  excellent  dinner,  provided  by  Mr.  Mayfield,  at  which 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  tlie  president,  presided.  The  next  Sliow  was  fixed  for  August  18th. 

LANCASTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Pink  and  Ranunculus  Show. — This  Show  was  held  in  the  Roys’  National  School,  on  the 
Green  Area,  on  Wednesday,  June  22nd.  The  Flowers  exhibited  w  ere  of  an  unusual  fine  order, 
and  in  great  perfection.  There  were  some  very  fine  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  ik.c. 
exhibited.  The  day  being  exceedingly  fine,  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended, 
more  so  than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  beautiful  science  of  Horticulture,  seems  to  be  every 
year  more  and  more  patronized  and  studied,  and  to  receive  a  greater  share  of  public  attention, 
of  w  liich  we  can  unequivocally  say,  that  it  is  well  deserving. 

LYNN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

The  First  Show  was  held  at  the  New.Room,  over  the.  Market,  on  Thursday,  July  7th.  The 
specimens  exhibited  were  very  numerous,  and  augured  well  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  well  calcu- 
ated  to  produce  eflect.  Several  prizes  were  awarded, — some  of  them  to  cottagers. 

NEWCASTLE  AND  DURHAM  BOTANICAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

At  a  general  Meetingof  this  Soefiety,  held  at  Mr  Dodsworth’s  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  New¬ 
castle,  on  Friday,  June  3rd,  the  Show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was  excellent.  The 
number  of  prizes  adjudged  on  the  occasion,  were,  three  golden,  seven  silver,  and  one  bronze 
medals. 

Also  at  a  district  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  Durham,  on 
theTuesday  following,  a  number  more  prizes  w'Cie  awarded.  The  meeting’  w;u>  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  promises  to  be  extensive  y  useful. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

f)N  Thursday,  June  23rd,  a  Show  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Assembly-Room, 
George  Inn,  Northampton.  Some  fine  specimens  of  hot-house  plants  and  shrubs.  Grapes  and 
Strawberries  were  exhibited.  A  brace  of  Cucumbers,  each  above  19  inches  long,  attracted  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  The  Show  of  flowers  was  beautiful.  The  company,  although  not  so 
numerous  as  on  the  last  occasion,  was  particularly  select. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Th  F.  same  crowded  attendance,  and  the  same  delight  appeared  to  attend  the  last  Show  of  this 
Society,  as  have  at  any  other  time  honoured  and  rewarded  its  contributors.  The  tables  were 
loaded  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  company  upon  the  whole,  was  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  heretofore,  and  the  hall  was  literally  thronged  till  its  close. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

’I'HF.  .Society  held  its  summer  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  2lst.  The  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers  was  more  than  ordinarily'  interesting,  and  tlie  company  expressed  themselves  much 
gratified  with  the  show.  A  liberal  distribution  of  prizes  was  made,  including  those  for  Cot¬ 
tagers.  The  prize  given  by  the  Noble  President,  Lord  Braybrook,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles 
Baron,  for  Strawberries. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  took  place  at  the  Musac-Hall,  on  Wednesday,  August 
3rd,  when  there  was  a  most  brilliant  display  of  Dahlias,  and  other  Flowers.  We  also  observed 
some  excellent  Fruits  and  Vegetables;  indeed,  the  display  throughout,  was  superior  to  any 
that  has  jireceded  it.  The  room  was  visited  by  the  first  families  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  wc 
feel  satisfied  from  the  distinguished  patronage  afl’orded,  that  this  valuable  and  uscAil  Society, 
will  shortly  rank  among  the  first  ofthe  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

THE  WEST  HERTS.  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Was  held  at  the  Bell  Inn,  St  .Albans,  on  Wednesday,  June  2’2nd.  Any  [lerson  of  tlie  county 
to  shew;  the  flowers  to  have  been  in  their  possTssion  .tliree  months.  J'here  was  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  attendance  of  florists,  and  several  very  valuable  prizes  were  awarded. 
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VI.— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


BOTANY. 

This  is  tlie  first  month  of  Autumn,  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  in  every  direction.  The  trees 
have  now  put  on  their  gay  and  splendid  liveries;  Fungi  abound;  and  in  the  gardens,  the  Mi- 
chaelmas-Uaisy  is  in  full  bloom;  in  .short,  every  tiling  tells  ns  that  Summer  is  de]>arted. 

The  plants  in  flower  this  rrionth,  are,  Colchicum  autumnale,  Meadow  Saffron;  a  powerful, 
but  somewhat  uncertain  and  dangerous  remedy  for  Gout,  and  .some  other  disorders.  'J'he 
flowers  appear  at  this  time  of  year,  (and  sometimes  in  August)  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  and 
when  they  wither,  the  plant  is  uo  more  seen  till  the  Spring,  when  the  leaves  and  seed  ve«<sels 
make  their  appearance :  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  leaves  die  away,  and  the  plant  is  again 
lost  till  the  time  of  flowering  in  Autumn.  Specimens  should  therefore  be  gathered  in  various 
parts  of  the  year.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  flat  meadows,  but  is  rather  a  local  plant.  It  grows 
plentifully  between  Duffield  and  Derby;  Maltby,  Yorkshire;  and  various  places  in  the  North 
and  West  of  England.  ('uscuta  europcpus,  Dodder  ;— a  small  parasitical  j)lant,  found  on  the 
stems  of  Nettles,  &c.  Parnassia  palustris,  Grass  of  Parnassus; — a  beautiful  plant,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  singular  conformation  of  its  nectary.  It  is  found  in  bogs,  and  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  as  Masson,  Matlock-Bath,  and  on  most  of  the  limestone  hills  about  Buxton. 

Gentiana  amarclla,  Autumnal  Gentian;  Gentiana  campeslris,  Field  Gentian ;  Geranium  aan- 
(juincum.  Bloody  Crane'^bill ;  Scilla  autumnalls,  Autumnal  Squill;  Diant/ius  iIeltoi,les,  ^la-idan 
Pink;  Genista pilosn.  Hairy  Greenweed;  Utex  nanus.  Dwarf  Furze;  Hypericum  harbatum, 
Bearded  St.  John’s-Wort ;  in  dry  or  mountainous  pastures. 

SuUcornia  herhacea,  Common  Jointed  Glasswort,  or  Blarsh  Samphire;  Erodium  mari/imtim, 
Sea  Stork’s-Bill ;  Altheea  officinalis.  Marsh  Mallow  ;  Chara  nidifica.  Proliferous  Stone- Wort; 
Ruppia.  maritinn.  Sea  Tassel  Grass Erythrcea  pulcheVa,  Dwarf  Branched  Centaury ;  (Eno- 
//terff  Ziftfnn/s,  Common Evenin"  Primrose;  Silenc maritima,  SeaCatchfly;  Alyssum  marilimum. 
Sweet  Alyssum ;  Chrysocoma  Lynosyris,  Flax-leaved  Goldilocks  ;  Aster  Tripolium,  Sea  Star- 
wort  ;  on  the  sea-coiist,  and  in  salt  marshes. 

Lobelia  ureas.  Stinging  Lobelia;  Seaecio  lividus.  Green. scaled  Groundsel ;  on  dry  heaths. 

Polygenum  hydropiper,  Biting  Persicaria;  P.  minus.  Small  Persicaria;  Mentha  pulcyium. 
Pennyroyal;  Inula  pulicaria,  Small  Fleawort;  Ceratophyllum  demersnm.  Common  Hornweed; 
C.  suhmersuin.  Unarmed  Hornweed;  Hidens  cernua.  Nodding  Burr-Marigold  ;  in  moist  places, 
ditches,  and  ponds 

Neottia  spiralis,  I>adies’ Traces ;  Crocus  sativus.  Saffron;  in  pastures.  Oxalis  corniculata. 
Yellow  Wood-Sorrel;  Chenopodiuni  murale.  Nettle- Leaved  Goosefoot;  C.  botryoides,  Clus¬ 
tered  Goosefoot ;  in  waste  grounds. 

Many  of  the  Ferns  are  now  in  fruit,  as  Pohjpodium.  vulyare;  Woodsia  ilvensis;  Cystea  fra- 
gilis;  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  Rutcumuraria,  aUernifolium.,  septentrionalc,  Adiontum-nigrum, 
lanceohtum,  and  fontanum;  Pteris  crispa;  Adiantum  Cap  Ulus -veneris;  these  are  found  on 
rocks,  walls,  and  .shady  banks,  and  in  woods,  &c. 

'^Fungi,  must  be  considered  as  an  appendage  and  ornament  of  Autumn,  they  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  in  healthy  speudour  till  fostered  by  the  evening  dews  and  damps  of  September,  and  in 
this  season,  no  part  of  the  vegetable  world  can  exceed  them  in  elegance  of  form,  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  frabrication ;  but  these  fragile  children  of  the  earth  are  beauties  of  an  hour, 

“  Tr.insient  as  the  morning  dew, 

“They  glitter  and  exhale, 

and  must  be  viewed  before  advancing  age  changes  all  their  features.”*  They  may  now  be 
found  on  decaying  branches  and  plants  of  all  kinds,  in  woods,  ])astures,  indeed  in  all  situations , 
and  on  almost  all  substances,-  they  are  a' ways  interesting,  frequently  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  many  of  them  present  the  most  singular  objects  for  the  Microscope.  Many  of  the  species 
may  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  clean  and  finely  sifted  sand,  and  drying  them  in  a 
stove  or  oven,  of  a  moderate  lieat. 

Many  kinds  of  Sea-weed,  {Fucus,  Conferva,  ^-c.)  will  be  best  found  after  the  stonns,  which 
take  place  about  the  Equinox,  as  those  xvhich  grow  in  deep  water  will  frequently  be  thrown 
on  shore.  These  are  easily  preserved ;  the  larger  kinds  merely  requiring  to  he  rinsed  in  fresh 
%yater,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  then  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper.  The  smaller  and  more  de¬ 
licate  kinds  should  be  floated  in  a  vesse’  of  water,  and  the  ymper  they  are  intended  to  be  fixed 
on  gently  slid  under  them,  it  should  then  be  gradually  raised  so  as  to  let  the  water  run  ofl',  and 
leave  the  plant  entirely  s])read  on  the  paper.  They  will  in  general  adhere  sufticieutly  to  the 
paper,  witnout  gum,  or  any  further  trouble,  and  need  only  be  left  to  dry, 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  author  of  the  “Journal  of  a  Naturalist,”  recommends  Prussic  Acid  as  the  quickest,  and 
therefore  the  best,  method  ot  killing  insects.  He  says,  “A  crow-quill  must  be  shaped  into  .a 
point,  like  a  rather  long  pen;  this  point  dipped  into  I’russic  Acid,  and  an  incision  made  with  it 
immediately  beneath  tlie  head,  into  the  middle  of  the  shoulders  of  the  creature,  so  as  to  admit 
the  fluid  into  the  body  of  the  insect.  Immediately  after  this,  in  every  instance  in  which  1  have 
triedit,  a  privation  of  sensation  appears  to  take  place,  the  cor|)oreal  actiOTi  of  the  creature 
ceasing,  a  feeble  tremulous  motion  of  the  aiiteniue,  being  a'one  perceptible;  and  these  j)arts 
.seem^  hist  tort ress  that  is  abandoned  by  sensation,  as  they  ar«  the  yirimnry  prineii>lc  of 

sensibility,  when  life  is  perfect ;  extinction  of  animation  etisues.  not  iTmere  sus|)eusiou,  but  an 
annihilation  of  every  power,  muscular  and  vital.” 

*  “.loui'oal  of  n  Naturalist,”  an  amusing  anH  io'tructb  c  wf);  1<,  in  vUinh  will  be  found  mii' b  interesting 
i'.-formation,  on  this  and  most  f>thrr  branches  of  N’-atural  Hi'-'or< . 
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III  Buttfiiflics,  Moths,  &c.  in  Ihecaliinet,  after  they 

have  been  fastened  down,  by  means  of  a  pin  run  thronjjh  tlie 
t  :orax,  the  wings  on  one  side  slionld  be  expanded,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  stn|)  of  card  laid  over  them,  which  should  be  fastened 
down  at  l.oth  ends  !)y  pins,  so  as  to  retain  the  wings  in  their 
position,  the  other  side  must  then  he  ticated  in  the  same  way 
(fig.  10)  the  legs  and  antennai  must  then  be  placedproperly,  and 
the  insect  left  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  when  tlie  cards  may  here- 
moved,  and  the  wings  will  afterwards  remain  as  they  were 
fixed.  In  these  operations,  a  small  needle  and  hook,  (ng.  17) 
ecured  in  wood  handles,  will  be  useful. 

17 


In  the  larger  Moths,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  viscera,  by  means  of  the  hook,  and 
to  till  up  the  body  with  cotton-wool  moistened  with  the  following  mixture: — 


Corrosive  Sublimate, . I  drachm, 

Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine, . 1  ounce. 


This  should  also  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  hair  pencil,  to  the  under  parts  of  the  insects,  (which 
should  afterwards  be  left  a  short  time  to  dry)  before  they  are  finally  fixed  in  the  cabinet;  in 
order  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  minute  insects,  such  as  and  Acarus  destructor, 

w'hich  would  soon  destroy  a  whole  collection. 

The  cateri>illars  of  the  Death’s-Head  Hawk-Moth,  Acherontia  atropos,  may  be  found  occa¬ 
sionally,  feeding  on  the  potato,  at  night,  though  they  are  concealed  in  the  day,  beneath  the 
under  leaves  or  in  the  soil.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  being  sometimes  found  five  inches 
long,  and  are  furnished  with  horns  and  tail.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  flower-pot  filled  with 
mould,  and  covered  with  gauze-net,  as  they  undergo  their  transformation  in  the  earth. 

The  Painted-Lady  Butterfly,  Vanessa  cardui;  and  the  Red  Admirable,  V.  atatania;  may 
frequently  be  seen  on  decaying  fruit  on  walls.  The  Copper  Butterfly,  Lycaena  phlceas;  the 
Brimstone  Butterfly,  Gonepteryx  rhamni;  the  Saft'ron  Butterfly,  and  some  other 

kinds  may  also  still  be  occasionally  met  with. 

’I'he  webs  of  the  Gossamer  Spider,  Aranea  ohtectrix,  the  manner  of  producing  which,  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  mucli  curious  disquisition,  and  controversy  may  now  be  seen,  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  fine  morning,  after  a  fog,  covering  the  fields,  hedges,  bushes,  and  pathways,  in  all 
directions,  and  appearing  like  strings  of  small  pearls. 

ORJJITHOLOGY. 

(Most  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage  now  leave  us,  as  the  Wryneck,  Yunx  toryiiilla ;  tlie 
Red-start,  Sylvia  P/iaeniciiriis the  Blackcap,  Silvia  atricapilla ;  the  White-throat,  Sylvia 
cinerea;  Wim  hat  Sylvi(  rubetra-  the  Swallow,  Hirundo\rustica\  the  Spotted  Flycatcher, 
jMuscicapa  (jrisola-,vi\\A  the  Common  Sandpiper,  Trinya  hypolexicos-,  this  pretty  bird  frequents 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  finds  its  food  in  the  sand  ;  it  is  seen  either  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  and 
its  shrill  whistle  may  frequently  be  heard  at  night.  It  arrives  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  leaves  about  the  end  of  September. 

The  winter  birds  are  now  beginning  to  arrive  so  that  in  this  month  may  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  the  Swallow,  which  may  be  called  the  emblem  of  summer,  and  the  Fieldfare,  which 
may  be  considered  as  tliat  of  winter.  Woodcocks,  Scolopax  rusticola,  make  their  appear, 
mice;  also  several  species  of  Wild-geese  and  Ducks.  The  CtosshiW,  Loxia  curvirostra-, 
remarkable  for  its  bright  colours,  (red  and  bright  yellow,)  and  for  the  singular  structure  of 
its  bill  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  October,  in  flocks,  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  berries  of  the  Quicken,  Sorbus  auevparia,  and  other  seeds  and  fruits. 

The  young  Redbreasts  now  attain  their  full  colour. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  reduced,  though  there  is  frequently  some  beau¬ 
tiful  weather  this  month.  Equinoctial  gales  and  storms  may  be  expected  about  the  end,  and 
the  changes  in  the  Barometer  are  great  and  sudden. 

Barometer  — Mean  height,  29,9.31  inches.  Highest,  30,410. — Lowest,  29,410  inches. 
•Thermometer. — Mean  temperature,  57,8  degrees.  Highest  7G  degrees. — Lowest  36  degrees 
Rain. — Mean  quantity,  2,193  inches. 

Evaporation.— 2,620  inches.  O.J. 


Vll.—MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

'I'he  general  characteristic  of  the  weather;  during  the  mouth  of  August,  wam  fine,  with  but 
few  clouds,  except  now  and  then  a  fine  shower  of  rain,  attended  with  considerable  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  come,  and  othersDare  fast  advancing  to 
perfection.  The  mean  point  of  the  Thermometer,  has  beou  about  73  Fahrenheit,  Highest  86. 
I. o west  60. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTIVIENT. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees^  will  require  but  little  doing  at  tlicni  this  moiitli,  it'ath'nded  to  in 
the  last;  any  loose  or  fore-right  branches,  however,  that  project  from  the  wall,  must  be 
taken  off,  or  laid  in,  as  found  necessary,  that  the  fruit  be  not  too  much  shaded  from  the 
sun,  or  the  flavour  and  colour  will  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 

Morelia  Cherries  must  be  netted  to  preserve  them  from  birds. 

Piqs  will  now  be  rii)e ;  allow  no  irregular  shoots  to  remain,  but  treat  them  as  recommended 
last  month. 

New  Strawberry  Beds  may  still  be  made,  where  sufficient  were  not  planted  last  month  ; 
choose  moist  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  purpose. 

Wall  and  Espalier  Trees  of  every  description,  must  he  kept  neat  and  free  from  superfluous 
wood ;  as  vvell  ripened  fruit  never  need  be  expected,  where  the  trees  are  kept  in  a  slovenly 
state. 

Buds  put  in  last  month  and  July,  will  require^xamining,  and  the  bandages  loosening  when 
necessary. 

Diseases  and  Insects  The  mildew'  is  rather  prevalent  about  us,  and  in  some  cases  the  red 
spjrfer,  (acarus)  may  be  numerous.  As  the  fruit  is  now  generally  becoming  ripe,  it  wmfld 
not  be  proper  to  wash  them  with  sulphur  and  water,  as  directed  last  month,  until  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  buta  little  sulphur  may  be  dusted  on  the  leaves,  when  it  is  found  indis- 
pensible.  Earwigs  and  Woodlice  as  last  month.  Wasps  and  large  blue  Flies  are  added 
to  the  number  of  depredators  this  month.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  hanging  bottles  on 
different  parts  of  the  wall,  half  filled  with  vinegar  and  water,  or  beer,  mixed  with  honey 
or  sugar.  The  Thrips,  too,  will  probably  attack  the  Melon  or  Cucumber  plants,  in  the 
frames  ;  when  this  is  discovered,  fumigate  them  with  tobacco,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
Apples. 

Fruit-trees.  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  most  other  fruits,  ripen  very  early  this  sea-son ;  on 
this  account,  prepare  ground,  without  any  delay,  for  planting  fruit-trees,  by  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  which  if  the  wood  be  pretty  ripe,  as  it  may 
be,  is  the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plant  most  trees,  for  they  establish  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  severe  weather  takes  place.  By  attending  to  tiiis,  not  only  is  the  life  of  the  tree 
more  likely  to  be  preserved,  but  nearly  a  year  i.s  gained  in  its  growth. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  Layers,  potted  out  last  month,  must  remain  in  the  open  air,  and  receive  gentle  wa¬ 
terings,  if  required,  on  dry  days. 

Auricula  Seeds,  as  also  those  of  Tulip,  Ranunculus,  Anemone,  Sic.,  may  now  be  sown  in  boxes 
of  fine  light  mould. 

Beds  should  now'  be  prepared  for  Tulips,  (see  page  104  of  our  Register) ;  also  for  Hyacinths, 
Anemones,  and  Narcissus,  which  do  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould  and 
very  rotten  dung. 

Mignonette  may  still  be  sown  to  stand  through  the  winter,  m  frames ;  but  it  is  better  never  to 
be  later  than  August. 

Bromplon  and  Ten  Week  Stocks,  that  were  sown  last  month,  will  require  pricking  out  in  pots 
to  be  protected  in  the  frames;  and  if  sufficient  were  not  sown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
them  in  as  early  in  the  month  as  possibtf-. 

Single  Camellias  now  be  budded;  take  ofl’  the  bud  from  any  choice  sort  required,  with 

a  small  portion  of  the  wood  attached  to  the  eye,  instead  of  stripping  it  quite  naked,  the 
usual  method,  and  insert  them  as  you  would  those  of  a  rose. 

Erica  Cuttings,  Diosmas,  and  many  other  delicate  greenhouse  plants,  may  still  be  put  in, 
(see  Calendar  for  August.) 

Pink  Pipings,  put  in  last  month,  should,  if  properly  struck,  be  transplanted  in  beds,  to  be 
removed  early  in  the  s()ring,  into  the  flower-borders. 

Hose-trees.  This  is  the  best  season  for  striking  cuttings  of  all  the*  varieties  of  China  Roses, 
plant  them  on  a  shady  border,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  or  vegetable  mould,  or  pure  sand,  and 
cover  them  down  tight  with  a  hand-glass. 

Herbaceous  plants,  must  still  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  must  be  earthed  up,  as  it  advances  in  growth. 

Spinach  may  still  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  but  it  is  far  better  never  to  be  later 
than  the  middle  of  August. 

Lettuce  Plants,  should, be  planted  out  for  a  succession,  and  seed  sown  about  3  times  before  th» 
20th,  to  preserve  in  frames  and  warm  borders  throughout  the  winter. 

Cabbage  Plants,  of  the  Battersea  and  Early  York  sorts,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month, 
on  good  ground,  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  to  use 
as  Coleworts  from  November,  also  those  from  seeds  sown  last  month,  will  many  of  them 
be  ready  to  prick  out  in  beds,  to  plant  early  in  the  spring. 

Carrot  Seed  may  yet  be  sow  n,  for  young  ones  in  the  spring. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  from  seed  sown  last  month,  will  some  of  them  be  fit  to  prick  out.  Choose 
some  rich  light  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  plant  them  about  four  inches  apart. 

Endive  may  be  planted  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  month. 

Mushroom-Beds  should  now  be  generally  made ;  be  careful  in  spawning,  the  beds  are  not  too  hot; 
it  must  be  remembered,  sjiawn  will  bear  no  greater  heat  than  from  55  to  fiO  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. 

Radishes  fora  late  crop,  may  be  sown  about  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  month. 

Onions  must  be  taken  up  in  fine  weather,  and  spread  on  a  floor  or  flue,  ni  an  airy  situation,  in 

order  to  dry  them. 

Normandy  or  Curled  Cress,  should  now  be  sown),  if  not  done  before. 


<1.  .tewitt,  I’riiitor,  Diiffield,  near  Derby. 
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Article  T. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia.  By  Joseph 
Harrison,  Gardener  to  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
and  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

Tub  Dahlia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  creation  ; — 
for  whether  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers,  the 
extent  of  its  varieties,  the  duration  of  its  blooming,  or  its  majestic  ap¬ 
pearance  when  in  perfection,  be  considered,  it  stands  in  each  particular 
unrivalled,  and  merits  a  situation  in  every  garden,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  ;  and  it  is  an  additional  recommendation,  that  it  is  easy  of 
propagation  and  cultivation. 

The  best  mode  of  treatment  practised  with  the  Dahlia,  has  repeatedly 
been  requested  through  the  medium  of  publications ;  and  although  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  think  the  method  I  pursue  is  the  best  in  operation, 
yet,  having  been  so  successful  as  to  flower  the  plants  to  the  satisfaction 
of  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  viewed  them,  I  venture,  in  a  plaia  and 
brief  manner,  to  give  a  detail  of  my  practice ;  in  doing  which,  I  shall 
state  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in  raising  a  number  of  handsome  seedlings, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  culture. 

New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  and  with  a  view  to  raise  the  best 
and  particular  kinds,  I  have  recourse  to  artificial  impregnation.  With  a 
small  pointed  camel’s-hair  pencil,  I  take  the  farina  from  one  flower  to 
another.  If  I  have  a  handsome  compact  flower,  that  I  am  desirous  of 
Improving  in  colour  or  size,  I  have  recourse  for  farina  from  one  of  the 
colour  or  form  I  desire  ;  as  it  is  very  nearly  to  be  calculated  what  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  any  two  sorts  will  produce.  The  flowers  1  intend  to  impregnate 
upon,  I  cover  with  a  fine  gauze  bag,  a  day  or  two  before  the  florets  ex¬ 
pand.  When  the  first  and  second  tier  of  florets  are  expanded,  I  then 
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impregnate  them,  and  retain  the  gauze  bag  over  them  for  a  week  longer, 
I  mark  by  a  small  tally,  the  flower  I  have  operated  upon.  In  collecting 
the  seed  in  autumn,  I  only  gather  the  two  tiers ;  the  seeds  from  the  out¬ 
side  tiers  are  always  the  finest,  and  ripen  the  best.  The  use  of  the  bag, 
is  to  prevent  any  impregnation  from  bees.  When  any  flower  is  simi- 
double,  I  uniformly  take  them  away  ;  so  that  I  neither  take  farina  from 
them,  or  save  them  for  seed. 

The  seed  is  sown  about  the  first  of  February,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed 
frame ;  when  sufficiently  strong  for  transplanting,  the  plants  are  removed 
into  small  pots,  one  in  each  pot,  and  kept  in  a  green-house  or  cool  frame. 
At  the  end  of  May,  they  are  turned  out  entire,  into  a  deep  and  rich  soil. 
These  flower  abundantly  by  the  end  of  July,  and  by  being  forwarded  as 
stated,  the  roots  become  perfected  by  the  autumn,  so  as  to  keep  plump, 
through  the  winter. 

The  method  1  pursue  with  old  roots,  is,  to  place  them  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  or  in  a  mushroom-house,  that  has  a  little  heat.  I  just  cover 
the  roots  with  some  fine  sifted  rotten  tanners  bark  ;  in  this  they  speedily 
push  roots.  I  usually  do  this  about  the  first  week  in  February,  which  I 
consider  quite  early  enough,  as  my  plants  get  to  two  or  three  feet  high 
by  the  period  for  planting  in  the  open  border.  I  have  seen  some  per¬ 
sons  push  the  roots  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  being  deprived  of  sufficient  air,  which  could  not  safely 
be  given  at  so  early  a  season,  they  were  generally  drawn  up  weakly,  and 
seldom  bloomed  well. 

When  the  roots  have  pushed  shoots  about  four  or  six  inches  long,  I 
take  them  out  of  the  bark;  such  roots  as  can  be  divided,  now  most  rea¬ 
dily  do  so.  If  any  of  the  roots  push  more  shoots  than  one,  and  I  wish 
to  increase  the  sort,  I  cut  off  each  shoot,  close  to  the  old  root;  these 
1  insert  in  pots,  filled  with  fine  light  sandy  soil,  placing  them  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  put  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or,  I  set  them  off 
upon  a  hot-bed,  covered  with  four  inches  of  suitable  soil ;  in  either  case 
they  will  strike  root  in  six  or  eight  days.  In  cutting  off  the  shoots  close 
to  the  old  roots,  I  find  they  strike  much  much  more  freely  than  if  cut 
crossways  under  a  joint,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot ;  although  there  is 
a  possibility  of  their  striking  under  that  mode  of  treatment.  When  the 
cuttings  have  pushed  roots,  I  pot  each  into  a  separate  pot.  The  soil  1 
use  for  potting  my  Dahlias  in,  is  a  light  rich  one.  When  the  Dahlias 
are  potted,  whether  old  roots  or  cuttings,  I  place  them  in  a  peach-house 
or  vinery,  till  they  push  to  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  when  I  have  them 
removed  to  a  very  airy  situation  in  the  garden,  and  where  I  can  have 
them  protected  if  required. 

As  soon  as  I  judge  danger  from  frost  is  over,  which  is  seldom  before 
the  end  of  May,  I  turn  the  plants  out  entire,  planting  them  in  sheltered 
sunny  situations. 
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The  soil  of  my  borders  is  a  strong  loam,  eighteen  inches  deep.  I  ma¬ 
nure  the  border  well  every  spring,  before  planting,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  about  an  equal  part  of  good  fresh  soil.  In  this  they  flower  most 
profusely,  particularly  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings ; — these  do  not 
grow  so  vigorous  as  the  plants  with  old  roots,  but  they  flower  far  more 
abundant  and  compact. 

The  plan  of  training  the  plants  to  a  fence,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  securing  them,  for  when  tied  up  to  stakes,  the  wind  fre¬ 
quently  twists  the  plants  and  destroys  their  tops,  but  the  other  mode 
secures  them  against  all  winds,  and  exhibits  the  flowers  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  three  or  four  stakes  placed  angularly  round  the  plant,  and 
the  plant  tied  to  them,  also  answers  the  purpose. 

When  the  blooming  season  is  near  its  close,  I  lay  about  four  inches 
thick  of  rotten  bark  or  leaf  soil,  over  the  roots  and  for  two  feet  round 
the  stem  of  each  plant ;  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  crown  of  the  plant 
being  damaged  by  sharp  and  sudden  frosts.  I  have  seen  many  Dahlias 
that  were  exposed,  have  the  crowns  so  injured  by  sudden  frost,  as  not  to 
push  at  all  the  following  spring,  although  the  remainder  of  the  root  was 
sound. 

When  I  take  up  my  roots,  I  do  it  on  a  dry  windy  day,  if  possible,  sha¬ 
king  off’  the  soil  carefully,  so  as  not  to  twist  the  roots.  I  have  them  re¬ 
moved  to  an  airy  situation  in  a  shed,  or  mushroom -house  ;  there  placed 
singly  over  the  floor  or  shelves,  till  the  soil  remaining  on  the  roots  is  dry. 
When  perfectly  dry,  1  lay  them  on  shelves,  secure  from  damp  or  frost, 
and  cover  them  with  dry  sifted  tan,  manure  from  a  mushroom-bed,  or 
some  material  of  this  kind  ;  in  this  way,  they  will  keep  perfectly  sound 
and  fresh.  Care  must  be  taken,  that  whatever  is  used  for  covering  with, 
be  completely  diy. 

Joseph  Harrison. 


Article  IT. — On  Glazing  for  Hot-Home  RooJ's^  S$c.  By 
Mr.  Saul,  Pomological-Garden,  near  Lancaster. 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  first  number  you  request  the  attention  of  practical 
men,  to  the  subject  of  hot-house  roofs,  &c.,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  great  advantage  might  be  derived  from  your  Horticultural  Register, 
if  conducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine,  by  the 
Gardeners  coming  forward,  and  giving  the  different  modes  and  improve¬ 
ments,  that  occur  to  them  during  the  different  seasons,  which  would  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  follow 
their  example,  by  publishing  their  own  plans  and  opinions,  on  the  same 
subject. 
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> 

I  have,  with  this  view,  sent  you  my  ideas  on  hot-house  glazing,  which 
you  will  see,  differs  very  materially  from  that  given  in  page  10,  of  your 
Register,  You  did  not  there  inform  us,  what  sort  of  putty  was  used  in 
glazing  on  Harrison  and  Curtis’s  principle,  for  I  am  afraid  the  common 
putty,  as  used  here,  would  not  answer,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
liable  to  crack  between  the  joints  of  the  glass,  and  the  water  of  course 
would  find  its  way  into  the  house ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  that  rafters,  &c. 
laid  with  putty,  are  apt  to  decay,  my  plan  is  to  completely  protect  the 
joints.  By  a  slight  inspection  of  the  drawing,  (18)  it  will  be  found  to 


have  a  light  appearance.  Fig.  b,  is  a  section  of  the  rafters;  cZ  e,  is  a  thin 
piece  of  metal,  which  runs  betwixt  every  joint  on  the  sash-bars,  with  the 
upper  part  divided,  so  that  it  will  turn  over  each  joint  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  glass  is  bedded  in  putty,  on  the  top  of  the  sash-bars,  and 
a  little  white-lead  is  put  under  d  e,  and  when  turned  down  it  is  rendered 
completely  waterproof.  Fig.  c.  is  intended  to  show  the  plan  of  the  slides 
on  the  roof  for  giving  air, — f^  is  the  top  of  the  slide;  </,  the  top  of  the 
roof.  By  this  plan,  the  slide  can  never  be  blown  off’ by  the  wind;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  whole  is  light,  because  there  is  no  projection  of 
wood  above  the  glass. 

Yours,  &c. 

July  9th,  1831.  M.  Saul. 

P.S.  I  should  like  you  to  review  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  sorts  of 
Apples,  published  in  the  Fyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis;  giving  the  size, 
ntirae,  and  colour,  and  when  in  use;  as  the  price  places  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the’  amateur  gardener."* 

r. 

•  Fly  a  referciicp  to  the  onr  corro^jwident  will  obsciM'  that  the  Uehcriplions,  &c. 

ol  Apples,  will  shortly  appear. — CONDUCTORS. 
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Article  III. — Comparative  Remarks  on  Wood  and  Metal 
Hot-House  Roofs.  By  Mr.  J.  Cur,  Worcester. 

Gextlemex, 

From  the  very  favourable  reception  Mr.  Mc.Murtrie’s  letter 
on  Metallic  Hot-houses,  seems  to  hare  met  with,  I  know  not  whether 
the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  will  be  admissible  in  your  publi¬ 
cation;  but  being  conscious  of  the  importance  ©f  the  subject,  and  of 
the  necessity  there  is  for  something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  metallic 
hot-houses,  when  professional  men  undertake  to  ridicule  those  struc¬ 
tures,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  opinions  on  this  interesting  topic. 

For  many  years  in  my  youth,  I  was  accustomed  to  no  other  kind 
of  hot-houses  than  those  built  of  wood ;  but  on  becoming  gardener  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  about  erecting  six  houses  and  two  pits,  I  advised 
him  to  use  metal,  as  I  considered  it  to  be  best,  but  having  a  great  deal 
of  wood  by  him,  he  preferred  building  with  that  material.  The  builder 
he  employed  erected  three  houses  and  one  pit,  with  the  wood,  \yhen 
he  and  my  employer  disagreed,  and  a  builder  from  Birmingha'm,  was 
sent  for,  who  erected  the  other  three  houses  and  pit,  of  metal;  and 
as  I  have  had  the  care  of  all  of  them  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I  hope 
1  shall  be  excused,  if,  fi’om  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  venture  to 
give  my  opinion  on  their  relative  merits. 

I  could  never  see  much  difference  in  the  crops  of  these  hvo  kinds  of 
houses,  except  that  the  gi’apes  in  the  wood  ones  seldom  set  so  well  as 
those  in  the  metal  ones,  which  I  considered  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
rafters  and  sash-bars  being  obliged  to  be  made  so  much  thicker  in  wood 
than  in  metal,  thereby  shading  the  bloom,  and  causing  an  impediment 
to  its  setting,  for  the  more  light  the  bloom  has,  the  better  it  will  set. 
The  metal  houses,  in  this  particular,  have  a  decided  superiority  over 
wood  ones. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  metal,  is  the  attraction  of  heat, — 
this  is  mere  nonsense ;  for  if  the  metal  is  kept  w'ell  painted,  it  attracts 
no  more  heat  than  wood;  this  T  proved,  by  taking  a  piece  of  metal 
and  a  })iece  of  wood,  both  well  painted,  and  placing  them  against  a 
south  wall,  two  feet  asunder ;  I  examined  them  every  half-hour,  and 
could  not  perceive  that  the  metal  heated  one  degree  faster  than  the 
wood.  I  also  put  them  both  into  equal  quantities  of  water,  and  one 
heated  it  just  as  much  as  the  other.  So  much  for  the  attraction  of 
heat,  which  Mr.  Mc.Murtrie  says,  injured  his  pines,  when  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  rafters.  My  pines  in  the  wood  pit,  are  often  much 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  rafters,  they  making  it  so  much  darker 
than  the  metal  one. 
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The  best  method  I  can  propose  for  the  erection  of  hot-honses,  is, 
to  have  the  rafters  and  the  piers  in  front,  (if  any  are  wanted)  of  cast- 
metal  ;  the  sash-frames  of  the  best  oak,  which  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  have  been  felled  at  least  two  years;  and  the  ribs  of  wrought-iron. 
Houses  erected  in  this  manner,  will  stand  much  long-er  than  thev 
generally  do  in  the  regular  M’'ay  of  building 

The  houses  I  have  the  care  of,  have  been  erected  twelve  years,  and 
no  one  can  see  that  the  metal  ones  are  at  all  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
the  wood  ones  are  in  some  places  fractured. 

1  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

Worcester,  Aug,  \2th,  1831.  d.  CcR. 


Article  IV. — On  Preserving  Plants  from  Snails,  Slugs, 
by  means  of  the  By  grave  Plant-Preserver  A  By 
A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Numerous  are  the  modes  practised  with  a  view  to  the 
extirpation  of  those  pests  of  the  garden, — slugs  and  snails,  and  for 
preserving  plants  from  their  ravages.  But  we  nevertheless  find  that 
all  the  means  hitherto  adopted,  or  recommended  for  this  purpose,  are 
far  from  being  as  successful  as  could  be  desired. 

No  doubt,  newly  burnt  lime  reduced  to  powder,  and  dusted  through 
a  coarse  cloth  over  dug  land,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  will  kill  any 
of  these  creatures  that  come  in  immediate  contact  with  it;  but  vast 
numbers  will  escape,  by  being  under  ground,  or  accidentally  protected 
by  leaves  or  any  other  covering ;  and  besides,  the  effect  of  the  lime  is 
not  lasting,  for  the  slightest  shower,  or  heavy  dews,  or  even  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  deprives  it  of  its  caustic  and  destructive  proper¬ 
ties.  Watering  with  lime-water,  is  also  liable  to  fail,  from  the  same 
causes,  and  is,  besides,  if  incautiously  used,  apt  to  injure,  and  some¬ 
times  altogether  destroy,  vegetation.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  (page  317)  says,  ^‘Quicklime, 
in  its  pure  state,  whether  in  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  is  injurious 
to  plants.  I  have,  in  several  instances,  killed  grass  by  watering  with 
lime-water.” 

Sifted  coal-ashes,  from  an  iron-foundry,  smithy,  or  gasometer, 
strewed  over  the  parterre,  are  of  use  for  the  time,  because  they  abound 
in  minute  sharp  particles,  which  the  slug  or  snail  cannot  crawl  over. 
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owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  part  of  their  bodies  upon  which 
they  move.  Sawdust,  examined  through  a  microscope,  presents  to 
the  eye,  innumerable  acute  points,  and  hence,  when  strewed  round 
plants,  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  coal-ashes,  useful  in  protecting 
them.  But  the  efficiency  of  both  these,  will  be  destroyed  by  their 
being  washed  beneath  the  surface  by  heavy  rains.  The  diy  hulls 
of  oats  have  also  been  employed  with  partial  success  ;  these  cling 
to,  and  completely  envelope,  any  of  this  class  of  depredators,  that 
attempt  to  move  over  them :  but  after  rain,  they  likewise  afford  no 
protection. 

So  much  for  my  experience  of  the  popular  remedies  for  the  evils 
adverted  to.  I  have  now,  however,  unfeigned  pleasure  in  making 
known,  through  your  useful  publication,  to  the  lovers  of  gardening, 
that  Miss  Bygrave,  the  ingenious  and  amiable  daughter  of  Captain 
Bygrave,  of  Albany  Barracks  in  this  island,  has  in, vented  an  article, 
(fig.  19)  for  the  preservation  of  plants  from  the  attacks  of  slugs. 


snails,  &c.  which,  to  her  credit,  proves  at  once,  neat,  simple,  cheap, 
and  most  completely  efficacious.  The  model  was  made  first  in  paste¬ 
board,  and  afterwards  in  clay,  and  sent  to  the  potteries  at  Fareham, 
where,  a  few  days  ago,  it  w^as  copied  and  manufactured  in  several 
sizes,  one  of  which  accompanies  this  note.  I  need  only  add,  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  placed  ^ound  the  plants,  nearly  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  and  then  having  the  hollow  part  filled  with  salt, 
it  forms  a  little  fortress,  sun*ounded  with  a  ditch,  which  it  w^ould  be 
instant  death  to  the  most  valiant  of  the  snail  tribe,  wffio  should  dare 
to  assault  it. 

I  trust,  Gentlemen,  that  in  the  next  number  of  your  Register,  you 
w'ill  ciccompany  the  notice  of  this  useful  invention,  with  an  engraving ; 
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and  in  compliment  to  the  young  lady,  who  has  the  merit  of  originating 
these  useful  articles,  I  take  the  liberty  of  naming  them  in  plain  English, 
*^the  Bygrave  Plant  Preservers.”* 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

A  Subscriber  to  the  Horticultural  Register,  and 

A  Practical  Gardener. 

Newport f  Isle  of  Wight,  Jlug,  \bth,  1831. 

P.  S.  The  Bygrave  Plant  Preservers”  are  manufactured  at  Mr.  Stare’s 
Potteries,  Fareham,  Hampshire.  I  believe  the  retail  price  for  a  small 
number  is  about  3d.  each,  but  I  apprehend  that  a  large  quantity  might 
be  purchased  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  half  that  sum. 


Article  V. — Remarks  on  the  Erection  of  lAihonrers'  Cot¬ 
tages.  By  A  Bricklayers’  Labourer. 

Gentlemen, 

The  subject  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  has  been  ably  treated  on  by 
many  learned  literary,  and  political,  gentlemen ;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  witnessed  the  miserable  and  wretched  habitations 
of  that  large  and  useful  body  of  the  community,  (many  of  them,  in  some 
parts  of  North-Britain  and  Ireland,  being  little  better  than  those  of  the 
darker  ages,  when  men  lived  in  the  caverns  and  dens  of  the  rocks)  that 
do  not  feel  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  in  question.  It  is,  however, 
particularly  gratifying,  to  see  by  the  various  communications  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periodicals,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  labourers  have  the 
happiness  to  live  under  proprietors  who  have  thinking  minds  and  bene¬ 
volent  dispositions ;  nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  great,  very  great  scope 
for  improvement:  many  places  have  undergone  no  change  whatever  to¬ 
wards  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  great  deal  that  has  been  written 
on  that  subject,  and  the  many  examples  set  them  by  their  neighbours. 

It  is  to  lay  before  the  landed  proprietor,  the  means  of  bettering  his  de¬ 
pendents — of  uniting  utility  and  comfort  with  the  picturesque — and  of 
erecting  a  cottage  without  the  expense  of  an  architect’s  fees,  that  the  sub¬ 
joined  drav  ings  are  sent.  Before  describing  them,  it  may  be  necessary 
here  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  picturesque ;  and  I  abomi¬ 
nably  abhor,  those  plain,  flat,  and  unseemly  cottages,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  foreigner,  in  his  observations  on  London,  “resemble  so 
many  holes  in  a  brick  wall.”  Nor  do  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 
“  Artus,”  (page  63,)  that  the  external  ornaments  of  a  cottage  “like  the 

*  .4  valuable  improvement.  The  young  lady  deserve*  the  best  tliaiiks  of  llortirulturists 
for  the  Invention. ^COM  DOCTORS. 
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crested  buttons  of  a  livery-suit,  proclaim  the  dependence  of  the  posses¬ 
sor,**  but  rather  consider  it  to  proclaim"  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  very  great  proof  of  the  want  of  good 
taste,  that  very  frequently  we  see  plain  and  uncouth  cottages  erected, 
when  the  same  materials,  jiidicrously  arranged,  with  the  same,  or  a  very 
little  niore,  expence,  would  have  raised  a  cottage  equally  commodious, 
and  one  that  would,  by  its  external  arrangements,  excite  a  degree  of 
interest  in  the  passing  stranger. 

We  may  have  a  pretty  just  idea  of  a  man’s  political  opinions,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  those  he  chiefly  associates  with, — of  his 
religious  opinions,  by  a  perusal  of  his  library,  &c., — of  his  domestic 
happiness,  by  seeing  him  at  his  own  fire-side, — but  we  can  have  no 
better  criterion  for  the  landed  proprietor’s  taste,  than  by  viewing  the 
various  cottages  on  his  estates.  Besides,  there  ought  to  be  a  national 
pride  implanted  in  every  individual  who  intends  building  a  cottage,  that 
he  will  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  improvement,  and  produce  some¬ 
thing,  that  is  more  useful,  neat,  and  simplified,  than  he  has  heretofore 
seen :  and  further,  this  manner  of  proceeding  will  not  only  show  the  good 
taste  of  the  proprietor,  but  also,  his  good  and  benevolent  disposition.  A 
neat  cottage  and  small  garden,  is  doubtless,  calculated  to  have  great  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  labourer ;  it  will  induce  him  to  forsake  the  society 
of  those  who  spend  one-fifth  of  their  time  over  a  pipe  and  pot,  at  the  ale¬ 
house,  and  haste  to  delve  his  little  yard,  and  train  the  honeysuckle  round 
his  rustic  door. 

The  design  here  given,  is  for  two  dwelling’s  united;  this  being  much 
preferable  to  single  houses,  by 'the  advantage  of  a  near  neighbour,  in  case 
of  sickness,  &c.  One  of  the  houses  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  and 
is  intended,  for  a  man  and  wife  with  a  family,  where  a  bed  may  be  placed 
in  the  recess  in  the  kitchen ;  and  if  the  family  were  large,  a  bed  might 
be  put  up  in  the  large  closet  under  the  stairs.  The  other  house  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  a  man  and  wife,  without  a  family.  In  each  house,  a  is  the 
entrance;  6,  kitchen;  c,  washhouse;  d,  closet  under  stairs;  gf,  privy,  /t, 
pigstye ; — bed-rooms  above. 

This  house  may  be  built  of  stone,  or  brick,  plastered  outside,  having  a 
straw  roof ;  the  washhouses,  &c.  are  lean-to*s ;  the  chimney  stalks  may  be 
ornamented  with  plaster  or  cement;  the  windows  may  have  wooden 
mullions,  painted  like  stone.  I  have  seen  windows  of  this  sort,  made 
to  turn  round  on  a  pivot  and  socket  at  the  centre,  which  is  very  useful 
for  airing  the  apartments.  This  cottage  is  adapted,  in  fact,  for  almost 
any  situation  ;  but  every  dwelling  ought  to  be  raised  a  little  above  the 
grounds  which  surround  it,  and  well  drained  underneath.  !  have  shown 
a  pigstye  to  each  house,  as  I  consider  that  a  pig  is  a  thing  that  every  la¬ 
bourer  should  be  .provided  with  ;  and  every  peasant’s  wife  should  ^nd 
time  to  attend  to  one,  or  perhaps  two,  that  herself  and  family  may  reap 
VoL.  I,  No.  4.  w 
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the  benefit  of  it  at  a  Sunday’s  dinner,  when  butcher’s  meat  is  sold  at  a 
very  high  rate,  and  little  money  to  purchase  it.  Bee-hives,  are  things  I 
should  much  like  to  see  the  labourer  in  possession  of ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  have  marked  the  letter  f,  where  they  may  be  placed. 


'I'his  design  might  be  executed  by  a  skillful  workman,  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  other  drawings,  than  the  accompanying  ones ;  and  here  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  your  correspondent  “Artus,”  might  have 
contented  himself  with  explaining  the  improvements  in  the  labourer’s 
houses  at  “Thurlby,”  without  furnisliing  us  with  a  perspective  view  of  a 
cottage,  which  wc  can  make  no  use  of  without  a  plan.  ’Tis  true,  he 
promises  to  furnish  us  with  the  ])!ans  in  a  subsequent  number.  He 
should  have  reserved  the  elevation  till  then.  A  perspective  view  is  very 
good,  when  it  is  merely  intended  to  show  the  picturesque  effect  of  any 
scene  of  landscape  gardening ;  but  when  it  is  held  out  as  a  model  for 
instruction,  the  plan  is  indispensably  necessary. 


On  Orcharding.  15-j 

Should  you  thiuk  this  worthy  of  insertion,  I  shall  probably  send  you  a 
design  or  two,  for  some  forthcoming  number.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
your  readers  will  overlook  my  plain  style  of  writing,  which  1  have  no 
doubt  but  they  will,  when  they  learn  that 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

London,  August  15</i,  1831.  A  Bricklayers’  Labourer. 


Article  VT. — On  the  Forniation  of  Orchards.  ]3y  d’liK 
Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual, 
a  Member  of  the  London  Morlienltiiral  Soeictv. 

(lENTLEMEN, 

On  perusing  the  first  number  of  your  periodical, — to  which 
1  heartily  wish  the  success  it  certainly  promises  to  merit; — 1  met  with 
a  paper  from  No.  19,  of  the  British  Farmer’s  Magazine,  ^^On  Orchard¬ 
ing,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  produce  of  small  farms,  by  Mr.  Reid.''' 
'This  paper  attracted  my  attention,  and  1  })erused  it  repeatedly.  It  ap- 
])ears  to  contain  matter  highly  interesting,  as  adducing  facts,  many  of 
wFich,  my  experience  comdnces  me,  are  well  ascertained.  My  object 
then,  in  addressing  you,  is  not  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  this  writer, 
but  to  add  weight  to  his  observations,  by  furnishing  such  additional 
{'acts,  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  system  of  culture,  which,  whether  it 
be  considered  individually,  or  nationally,  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  a 
source  of  wealth  and  j)rosperity. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  the  trees  named  by  Mr.  Reid,  and 
then  add  a  few  hints  on  the  mode  of  planting  which  promises  to  lead 
to  certain  and  permanent  fertility.  The  trees  mentioned,  are  240  in 
number  per  acre,  and  they  consist  of,  the  Hawthornden  120;  Keswick 
C’odling,  Nonsuch,  Fearne’s  Pippin,  French  Crab,  Ribstone  Pippin,  and 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  of  each  20  trees.  It  should  appear  that  the  writer 
intends  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  dwarfs  or  half-standards,  because 
he  observes  that,  “The  Hawthornden,  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and  the 
Nonsuch,  should  be  half-standards,  or  such  as  form  their  heads  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  because  the  weight  of  fruit  is.a})t  to  bend 
the  branches  so  low,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  dwarfs,  to  cut  the  healthful 
bearing  wood  away,  to  keep  them  from  the  ground.”  In  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  trees  mentioned,  I  have  not  as  yet  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  that  of  the  Hawthornden,  but  am  aware  that,  in  Berkshire  ^it 
least,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  tree-of -trees  and  as  it  were,  the  sine- 
qua-non.  But  of  the  Keswick  Codling,  I  can  attest  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  small  trees  whose  stems  are  scarcely  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  that  of  the  branches  barely  six  feet,  will  produce  such  a 
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])rofusion  of  Iruit,  that  it  becomes  needful  to  secure  each  bearing  branch 
to  a  strong  stake,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  broken  olf,  or  bent  down 
to  the  level  of  the  soil.  Two  such  trees,  I  had  growing  in  a  flower- 
border  of  a  garden,  in  Kent,  that  were  loaded  with,  at  least,  300  fine 
apples.  '  * 

The  Keswick  Codling  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  when  mellow ;  it  ripens  early, — so  does  the  Hawthorn- 
den but  the  former  is  so  prolific  as  a  bearer,  and  so  excellent  in  the 
quality  of  its  fruit,  that,  I  cannot  but  recommend,  in  selecting  the  trees 
of  an  orchard,  that  the  number  planted  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Haw- 
thbrnden.  Fear ne's  Pippin,*  I  meet  with  no  description.  The 
J^onsuch,  is  doubtless  a  good  apple,  but  not  very  valuable  as  a  keeper. 
In  the  latter  quality,  the  French  Crab  exceeds  all  others :  and  therefore 
should  be  admitted  into  every  collection.  The  Ribston  Pippin,  is 
described  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  as  ‘‘a  hardy,  free- 
growing  tree,  universally  admired,  thriving  in  all  situations  and  cli¬ 
mates, — one  of  the  best  of  British  apples.”  This  apple  possesses, 
unquestionably,  very  admirable  qualities,  particularly  at,  and  soon  after, 
the  period  of  ripening;  but  it  ultimately  becomes  vapid  and  flavorless; 
and  in  the  spring,  can  scarcely  be  recommended  as  retaining  any  claim 
to  notice,  other  than  that  of  its  handsome  appearance ;  it  is  also,  by 
some,  considered  to  be  but  a  shy  bearer.  The  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  is 
a  fine  apple,  bears  pretty  well,  and  keeps  till  March.  But  of  all  the 
apples  I  am  acquainted  with,  none  surpasses  the  Winter  Pearmain;  it 
keejjs  well  till  May,  and  retains  a  rich  flavor,  and  a  fine  juicy  texture. 
The  Norfolk  Beavfin,  merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is  the  fruit  from 
which  that  delicate  article  of  the  dessert,  termed  ‘‘Biffen,”  is  prepared. 
The  tree  is  described  in  Loudon’s  Catalogue,  as  being  “hardy,  a  great 
bearer,”  and  the  fruit,  as  “above  the  middle  size,  firm  and  savoury, 
I'ipe  about  Christmas,  and  keeps  till  August.” 

The  varieties  of  the  Apple  then,  which  I  would  mention  as  peculi¬ 
arly  eligible  to  those  whose  object  it  is  to  render  the  orchard  a  source 
of  remuneration,  are, — the  Keswick  Codling,  and  llawthornden,  as 
})rofuse  and  early  bearers ; — an  equal  number  of  each  of  these.  The 
Ribston  Pippin,  as  particularly  estimable  for  its  flavour  and  texture 
till  Christmas ;  and  also,  for  the  high  price  it  usually  commands.  The 
Winter  Pearmain,  for  durability,  and  excellence  of  flavor  in  the  spring. 


'  It  is  figured  and  descril>«‘d  in  the  ‘‘Pomologieal  Magazine,"  t.  67 ;  in  "  Pyriis  Mains  Brent- 
fordiensis,”  page  23;  and  it  is  also  described  by  Mr.  George  Lindley,  in  his  “Guide  to  the 
(hcliard  and  Kitchen  Garden,’’  in  tlie  following  terms, — middle  sized,  roiiml,  and 
flattened.  hirgc,  shallow,  with  scai’ce  any  appearance  of  ])Iaiting.  »S7«/A',  short,  deeply 

inserted.  Skin,  deej'-red  on  the  e.xposed  side,  with  niimerons  white  dots:  on  the  shaded 
Nidc,  greenish. \ellow,  partially  tinged  with  brownish-red.  Flesh,  whitish,  firm,  very  juicy, 
Tu'h  and  pleasant.  A  Dessert  Apple  from  November  to  March.  Tliis  very  handsome  and  ex¬ 
cellent  apple,  has  been  known  in  the  London  nnr.‘eries  but  a  few  y»  ars.  ft  makes  a  hand.'iome 
tree,  is  very  hardy,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  highly  deserves  an  extended  enltirafion,’’ 
'I’his  de.scription,  it  appears,  is  extracted  from  the  Horticultural  'rransactions,  vol.  I,  page  67, 
and  vol.  II,  page  103. - CONDUCTORS. 
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The  Norfolk  Bean  fin.,  as  one  of  the  best  kitchen  and  preserve  apph‘s; 
and  tlie  French  Crab,  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  apples,  for  culinary  j)urposes. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  1  agree  with  the  writer,  that  the  soil  must 
be  duly  ])repared,  but  to  effect  this  due  preparation,  I  go  much  further 
than  he  does,  at  least  if  one  may  judge  from  the  extract  given  in  the 
Horticultural  Registerj 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  possess  ‘‘The  Domestic  Gardener’s 
Manual, will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  I  deem  to  be  the  es¬ 
sential  requisites  for  insuring  permanent  fruitfulness,  since  in  addition  to 
many  incidental  remarks  interspersed  through  the  work,  I  have  entered 
somewhat  at  large  upon  the  subject  of  orchard  planting,  in  the  fourth 
})art  of  the  first  section  of  October.  To  the  directions  there  given,  for 
the  arrangement  of  orchards  for  espalier  and  dwarf-standard  trees,  I 
have  added  others,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  corresponding  with  a  plan  of  general  productive  economy. 

I  do  not  make  any  quotation  from  the  work  itself,  but  may  be  par¬ 
doned,  if  I  trespass  so  far  upon  your  limits,  as  to  furnish  the  details  of 
the  a<*tual  preparation  and  planting  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  about  a 
(juarter  of  an  acre  in  extent;  in  order  to  prove  how  much  may  be  done 
by  the  members  of  a  family,  when  a  parent,  and  his  sons,- — though  these 
be  but  little  boys, — devote  mind  and  sti'ength  to  the  effecting  of  great, 
and  even  heavy,  operations. 

The  piece  of  land  was  a  grass  paddock,  of  an  irregular,  and  some¬ 
what  triangular  figure,  and  required  to  be  deeply  trenched  all  over.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  the  surface  was  set  out  in  strips  or  lifts,  of  the 
average  breadth  of  four  yards  and  a  half.  Each  trench  was  marked 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  work  of  trenching  was  performed  as  described 
in  the  Gardener’s  Manual,  so  as  io  retain  the  upper  stratum  of  earth 
at  the  top.  This  method  of  trenching,  Mr.  Cobbett  claims  as  his  own, 
exclusively ;  and  as  far  as  my  reading  and  observations  extend,  I  must 
avow,  that  I  have  never  met  with  anything  that  has  tended  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  simply  describe 
the  mode  by  which  the  first  trench  was  excavated  and  filled  up. 

The  u'hole  piece  was  covered  with  inferior  grass  and  clover,  but  the 
up})er  soil  was  an  excellent,  mellow,  sandy  loam,  a  quality  calculated 
to  promote  the  developement  of  the  young  fibrous  roots ;  the  secopd 
spit  was  good,  but  more  adhesive  in  its  texture ;  the  third,  approached 
to  the  nature  of  red  brick-earth ;  under  that,  there  was  either  chalky 
marl,  or  a  strong  adhesive  soil,  abounding  with  flints. 

The  turf  of  the  trenches  was  paired  off,  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  inches ;  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  was  dug  out  to  the  depth 
of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  removed  to  the  end  of  the  lift ;  the  second 

*  All  excellent  VVork,  contaiainy  a  fund  of  valuable  information - CONDUCTORS. 
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and  third  s,pits  were  then  taken  out,  and  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  first; 
thus,  a  trench  was  clear  to  the  full  depth  of  two  feet.  The  bottom  was 
then  dug  and  turned,  and  upon  this  loosened  sub-stratum,  the  turf  was 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  the  grass  downwards,  and  the  roots  up¬ 
permost  ;  V  and  upon  this  inverted  turf,  common  salt,  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one  pound  per  trench,  was  sprinkled:  thus,  a  store  of  vegetable 
manure  was  provided  at  the  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  A  second  trench  was  then  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
its  turf  reserved,  and  its  upper  earth  remov^ed  and  placed  by  the  heaps 
from  the  first  trench.  The  intermediate  and  subsoil  of  the  second 
trench,  were  now  dug  out,  and  transferred  to  the  first  trench;  and 
finally — the  turf  being  pared  off  a  third  trench,  its  upper  soil  was 
thrown  over  the  now  empty  second  trench,  upon  the  soil  already  within 
the  first ;  and  thus,  that  ti'ench  was  completed.  The  surface  earth  was 
left  as  rough  as  possible,  that  it  might  be  ameliorated  by  the  air  and 
frost. 

Many  of  the  trees,  however,  were  planted  in  November,  1830,  and 
others  in  February  and  March,  1831.  They  were  all  maiden-trees, 
with  the  exception  of  six  Dredge’s  Beauty  of  Wilts,  which  were  two 
years  from  the  graft ;  and  have  taken  well  to  the  soil,  producing  sound 
and  vigorous  spring  and  summer  shoots.  The  trees  are  56  in  number, 
and  planted  at  the  average  distances  of  12  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
10  or  12  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  as  indicated  by  the  breadth  and  figure 
of  the  ground.  The  soil  within  the  rows,  is  planted  with  early  and 
winter  potatoes  (by  a  peculiar  process)  which  by  the  vigor  and  growth 
of  the  haulm,  promise  to  yield  most  redundant  crops. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  selection  and  management  of  the 
trees.  These  should  be  maiden  plants — that  is,  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  graft,  in  order,  first,  that  the  roots  may  adapt  themselves  at 
as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  remain ; 
and  second,  that  the  pruner  may  be  enabled  to  give  his  trees  the  form 
he  intends  them  to  assume,  without  difficulty,  or  the  risk  of  straining 
their  branches. 

The  seasons  o  f  planting,  ought  to  be  limited  either  to  the  last  two 
weeks  of  September,  or  at  latest,  the  first  week  of  October ; — or  to 
be  deferred  till  about  the  middle  of  March ;  and  the  earth  should  be 
in  a  rather  moist,  but  easily  pulverised  condition.  Some  persons  be¬ 
lieve  that  fibres  are  protruded  in  autumn ;  and  therefore,  that  so  much 
time  is  gained.  If  the  plan  of  very  early  planting  be  adopted,  vdiile 
the  leaves  retain  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy,  I  do  not  positively 
assert  that  a  few  fibrous  roots  may  not  be  emitted ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  trees  jdanted  in  November,  (as  mine  were  of  necessity)  produce 
no  fibres, — for  1  had  occasion  to  remove  seAcral  of  those  planted  in 
1830,  to  other  situations,  in  the  last  sjiring,  and  in  no  one  instance 
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could  I  detect  the  slightest  appearance  of  newly  developed  rootlets. 
One  fact  1  was  enabled  to  ascertain,  namely,  that  trees  so  removed 
and  re-planted,  pushed  as  early  as  those  which  were  received  from  the 
nursery,  in  the  spring,  and  planted  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  orchard  recommended  by  Mr.  Reid,  is  to  be  one  of  dwarfs  and 
half-standards ;  and  he  directs  that  the  trees  be  cut  down  “about  half 
the  head.”  If  the  planting  be  done  in  the  spring,  the  heading-down 
ought  to  be  performed  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell ;  but  in  autumn  planting,  it  will  be  prudent  to  defer  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  the  spring. 

And  now,  I  would  impress  the  fact,  that  as  every  bud  and  every  leaf, 
is  a  vital  organ, — as  the  leaves,  in  particular,  are  the  laboratories  of  all 
the  specific  fluids  and  perfected  juices, — the  instruments  by,  and  upon 
which,  light  acts,  and  effects  most  important  electro-chemical  changes, — it 
follows  of  necessity,  that  to  prune  or  lop,  is  to  do  anything  but  strengthen 
the  tree.  On  this  point,  not  to  enlarge,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  said  at  paragraph  716,  of  the  Gardener’s  Manual ;  and  by  Mr. 
Withers  of  Holt,  in  his  argumentative  Letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
to  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  I  only  would  urge  the  planter,  never  wholly  to 
remove  a  shoot,  after  it  has  first  pushed  in  the  spring;  but,  in  the  case 
of  preparing  for  half-standards,  to  train  upright,  and  to  preserve  entire 
the  best  leading  shoot;  then,  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  prune,  just 
above  a  bud,  the  side  shoots,  to  about  half  their  length;  and  if  those 
shoots  push  again,  to  pinch  off  the  secondary  shoots  to  about  one  half 
their  length,  and  so  to  leave  the  trees  during  the  following  winter. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  just  before  the  buds  break,  the  tier  of  short¬ 
ened  shoots,  may  be  carefully  cut  down  to  the  stem,  but  not  so  low  as 
to  injure  its  bark:  it  would  be  much  better  to  cut  them  off  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  close  to  the  level  of  the  bark,  and  then  to  gouge  out  the 
wood  of  the  shoot  to  the  depth  nearly  of  the  bark  of  the  stem, — for  by 
these  means,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  a  projecting  piece  of  dead  wood 
is  prevented,  and  the  bark  would  speedily  be  observed  rolling  over  the 
wound,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  close  it. 

If  dwarf  trees  are  to  be  formed,  four  diverging  shoots  may  be  selected, 
and  the  middle  one,  if  such  there  be,  curtailed  in  June,  to  one  half,  and 
subsequently  treated  according  to  the  foregoing  directions.  As  the  rea¬ 
der  might  acquire  some  useful  ideas  by  re-perusing  the  article,  page  21 
of  your  first  number,  extracted  from  the  “Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  1.  T. 


July2Sth,  1831. 
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PART  II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUB.TECTS. 
REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

ARTiciiE  I. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Gardening,  and  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy. 

]. — A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden.  By 
George  Lindley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
&c.  1  vol.  8vo.  I65.  boards. 

{Concluded  from  page\\4t) 

“Some  fruits  of  excellent  quality  are  bad  bearers:  this  defect  is  remedied  by  a 
variety  of  different  methods,  such  as,  1st,  by  ringing  the  hark  5  2nd,  by  bending 
branches  doumivards',  ZrA,  by  trainmg and  4th,  by  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
stocks.  All  these  practises  are  intended  to  produce  exactly  the  same  effect,  by 
different  ways.  Physiolog’ists  know,  that  whatever  tends  to  cause  a  rapid  diffusion 
of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any  plant,  causes  also  the  formation  of  leaf-buds  instead 
of  flower  buds;  and  that  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  cause  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sap  and  secretions,  has  the  effect  of  producing*  flower-buds  in  abundance. 
In  ringing  fruit-trees,  a  cylinder  of  bark  is  cut  from  the  branch,  by  which  means 
the  return  of  the  elaborated  juices  from  the  leaves,  down  the  bark,  is  cut  off’; 
and  all  that  would  have  been  expended  below  the  annular  incision,  is  confined  to 
the  branch  above  it;  this  produces  an  accumulation  of  proper  juice,  and  flower- 
buds  or  fertility  are  the  results.  But  there  is  a  defect  in  this  practice,  to  which 
want  of  success,  in  many  cases,  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Although  the 
returning  fluid  is  found  to  accumulate  above  the  annular  incision,  yet  the  ascend¬ 
ing  sap  flows  along  the  alburnum,  into  the  buds,  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as 
ever;  so  that  the  accumulation  is  but  imperfectly  produced. 

“On  this  account  the  2nd  practice,  of  bending  branches  downwards,  is  found  to  be 
attended  with  more  certain  consequences.  The  efl’ect  of  turning  the  branches  of 
a  tree  from  their  natural  position,  to  a  pendidous  or  a  horizontal  one  is,  to  impede 
both  the  ascent  and  the  descent  of  the  fluids,  in  a  gradual  but  certain  manner.  The 
tissue  of  which  branches  are  composed,  is  certainly  permeable  to  fluids,  in  every 
direction  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels  of  a  plant, 
is  performed  both  in  a  natural  and  an  inverted  position.  So  long  as  that  erect 
direction  of  the  branches  which  is  natural  to  them,  is  exactly  maintained,  the 
flow  of  their  fl*aids  being  subject  to  no  interruptions,  will  take  place  in  the  freest 
possible  manner;  but  the  moment  this  natural  direction  is  deviatetl  from,  the  ves¬ 
sels  become  more  or  less  compressed,  their  action  is  impeded,  and  finally,  if  the 
inversion  is  perfect,  it  becomes  so  slow,  that  an  accumulation  of  the  proper  juices 
necessarily  takes  place  through  every  part  of  the  system. 

“One  of  the  objects  of  training,  is,  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Branches  are 
bent,  more  or  less,  from  their  naturally  erect  position.  Their  motion,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  action  of  the  winds  upon  them,  which  is  known  to  facilitate  tlie 
movements  of  the  fluids,  is  totally  destroyed;  and  lienee  arises  the  accumulation 
of  proper  juice,  which  is  neces  ary  to  their  fertility, 

“Nor  is  the  iu/lt/etice  of  t/ie  stocA'y  of  an  essentially  different  nature.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  scion  and  the  stock  approach  each  other  closely  in  constitution,  the 
less  effect  is  produced  by  the  hitter ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the 
constitutional  difference  between  the  stock  and  the  scion,  is  the  effect  of  the  for¬ 
mer  important. 

“If  we  consider  upon  what  principle  the  fiavoffv  of  particular  fruits  map  be  im- 
provedy  we  shall  find  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  increased  action  of  the  vital 
functions  of  leaves.  When  the  sap  is  first  communicated  by  the  stem  to  the  leaves, 
it  has  experienced  but  few  chemical  chang-es,  since  it  first  entered  the  roots.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  enters  the  leaves,  it  becomes  altered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by 
the  combined  action  of  air,  light,  and  evaporation ;  for  which  purposes  the  leaf  is 
admirably  adapted  by  its  anatomical  structure.  Thus  altered  in  the  leaves,  it 
ceases  to  be  what  we  call  sap,  but  becomes  the  proper  juice;  or,  in  other  words, 
acquires  the  peculiar  character  of  the  final  secretions  of  the  individual  for  which  it 
is  formed.  Discharged  by  the  leaves  into  the  bark,  it  is  thence  conveyed  by  myri¬ 
ads  of  channels  of  cellular  substance,  throughout  the  whole  system.  From  these 
secretions,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  the  fruit  has  the  power  of  attracting 
such  portions  as  are  necessary  for  its  maturation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more 
we  can  increase  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  the  higher  will  become  the 
quality  of  the  fruit;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  the  plant  is  in  condition 
to  form  those  secretions,  the  less  will  be  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

“The  next  subject  of  consideration,  is,  the  mode  of  multiplying  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit,  so  as  to  continue  the  progeny,  exactly  the  same  qualities  as  existed 
in  the  parent.  Unless  we  have  the  power  of  doing  this  readily,  the  advantages  of 
procuring  improved  varieties,  would  be  very  much  circumscribed,  and  the  art  of 
Horticulture,  in  this  respect,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainties.  The  usual 
mode  of  increasing  plants, — that  mode  which  has  been  more  especially  provided 
by  nature, — is  by  seeds ;  but  while  seeds  increase  the  species  without  error,  the 
peculiarities  of  varieties,  can  rarely  be  perpetuated  in  the  same  manner.  A  plant 
is,  really,  an  animated  body,  composed  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  systems  of  life ; 
all,  indeed,  united  into  a  whole,  but  each  having  an  independent  existence, 
These  systems  of  life,  are  buds,  each  having  a  power  of  emitting  descending  fibres, 
in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  of  ascending,  in  the  form  of  stem.  The  first  of  these 
buds  is  the  embryo  ;  the  others  are  subsequently  formed  en  the  stem,  emitted  by 
the  embryo. 

^^Propagation  is  eflected  by  the  arts  of  increasing  by  eyes,  striking  from  cuttings  y 
laying,  budding ,  and  grafting. 

Increasing  by  eyes,  is  the  simplest  of  all  these  methods  :  it  consists  in  nothing 
but  extracting  a  single  system  of  life,  or  a  bud,  from  a  given  plant,  placing  it  in 
due  heat  and  moisture,  and  surroundiuo-  it  with  fitting  food,  and  thus  causing  it  to 
grow  as  a  solitary  individual,  instead  of  as  one  of  the  community  to  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  belonged. 

Striking  from  cuttings,  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  last  metliod.  Instead  of 
taking  a  single  bud,  astern,  containing  two,  three,  or  more  buds,  is  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  life.  I  n  this  case,  the  chances  of  success 
are  increased  by  the  additional  number  of  buds  which  arc  the  subject  bt  experiment. 

^‘Laying,  is  nothing  but  striking  from  cuttings,  that  are  still  allowed  to  mainfaiiV 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  plant,  by  means  of  a  portion,  Vit  le’ast,’  of  tlieir 
stem.” 
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Vines  however,  struck  from  eyes,  we  have  always  found  far  preferable,  at  all 
times,  to  layers,  either  for  planting'  on  the  border  or  for  vineries  ;  they  in  the  end 
produce  much  better  and  more  durable  plants.  Cut  an  old  vine,  near  the  bottom, 
that  has  been  raised  from  layers,  and  one  that  was  raised  from  cuttings,  and  the 
difference  will  at  once  be  manifest.  In  that  raised  from  a  layer,  the  same  bad, 
spongy  pith  will  be  discernable,  as  when  it  was  planted,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  of  a  dusky,  brown  colour  :  examine  the  one  raised  from  cuttings,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pith  is  small,  and  the  wood  sound  and  solid.  The  less  pith  there  is  in 
all  fruit-trees,  the  longer  they  will  continue  sound  and  resist  the  severe  weather* 
and  produce  more  valuable  fruit.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  young,  free-growing,  fruit 
trees,  are  bettor,  and  last  longer  when  removed  two  or  three  times.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  apparent  in  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot-trees,  particularly  the  former, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion,  that  so  much  time  is  gained  in  planting  layers, 
instead  of  cuttings. 

^^Buddhg  anil  grafting,  are  operatmns  that  equally  depend  for  their  success 
upon  the  property  that  buds  possess,  of  shooting  roots  downwards,  and  stems  up¬ 
wards;  but  in  these  practices,  the  roots  strike  betw'cen  the  bark  and  wood  of  the 
stock,  instead  of  into  the  earth,  and  form  new  layers  of  wo'xl,  instead  of  subterra¬ 
nean  fil)res.  The  success  of  such  practices,  however,  depends  upon  other  causes 
tlian  those  which  inlluencc  the  growth  of  cuttings.  It  is  necessary  that  an 
adhesion  should  take  plaee  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  so  that  when  the 
descending  fibres  of  the  buds  shall  have  fixed  themselves  upon  the  wood  of  the 
stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to  subsequent  separation.  No  one  can  have  studied 
the  economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  without  having  remarked  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  cohesion,  in  bodies  parts,  that  are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Two  stems  are  tied  together  for  some  purpose;  when  the  ligature  is 
removed  they  are  found  to  have  grown  into  one.  Two  cucumbers,  accidentally 
placed  side  by  side,  or  two  apples  growing  in  contact  with  each  other,  form  double 
cucumbers  or  double  apples  ;  and  most  of  the  nominal  modifications  of  the  leaves, 
floral  envelopes,  or  fertiliiiing  organs,  are  due  to  various  degrees  of  cohesion,  in 
contiguous  parts.  This  cohesion  will  be  always  found  to  take  place  in  the  cellular 
tissue  only,  and  never  in  the  vascular  tissue. 

Budding  differs  from  grafting,  in  this — that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is  not  made  to 
strike  root  on  another  stem,  .but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud,  deprived  of  all 
trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem,  is  introduced  beneath  the  bark  of  the  slock,  and 
there  induced  to  strike  root.  In  this  operation,  no  care  is  requisite  in  securing*  the 
exact  contact  of  similar  parts,  and  a  free  chance  for  the  transmission  of  the  roots  of 
the  bud  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  of  the  stock  ;  for,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  operation  of  budding,  this  must  of  necessity  be  ensured.  Transplanting,  is, 
perhaps,  that  operation  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  is  generally  found  to  exist, 
and  in  which  the  causes  of  success  or  failure,  are  often  the  least  understood.  Vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  the  whole  range  of  vegetable 
physiology  has  been  called  in  aid  of  the  explanation  of  the  theory  ;  yet  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  depend  e.xclusively  upon  tin;  two  following 
circumstances  :  1st,— the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  ;  and,  ‘2nd, — 
the  prevention  of  excessive  evaporation.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  feed  upon 
fluid  contained  in  the  soil,  and  that  their  roots  are  the  mouths  through  which  the 

o 

food  is  conveyed  into  their  body.  Hut  the  absorption  of  fluid  does  not  take  place 
either  by  all  the  surface  of  their  roots,  nor  even  of  their  fibres,  but  only  by  the 
extremities  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  bundles  of  vessels,  surrounded  by  cellular 
tissue,  in  a  very  lax,  spongy  state,  whence  those  extremities  are  called  spongioles. 
That  it  is  only  through  the  spongioles.  that  absorption  to  any  amoimt  takes  place. 
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is  easily  shown,  by  growing’ a  plant  in  water,  and  alternately  preventing  the  action 
of  the  spongioles,  when  languor  and  a  cessation  of  vital  action  comes  on;  and  [)re- 
venting  the  action  of  the  general  surface  of  the  roots,  leaving  the  spongioles  at 
liberty,  when  the  vital  energies  are  immediately  renewed. 

^‘Tliese  spongioles  are  exceedingly  delicate  in  their  organization  ;  and  a  very 
slight  degree  of  violence  destroys  them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  tlie  soil 
frem  the  roots,  without  injuring  them  in  some  degree  ;  and  if  transplantation  is  ef¬ 
fected  violently  or  carelessly,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  Wherever 
the  roots  are  cut  through,  the  new  fibres  which  are  emitted  (pro\ided  a  plant  is  in 
perfect  health,)  in  short  tufts,  and  each  terminated  by  a  spongiole,  are  much  more 
easily  taken  out  of  the  ground  without  injury,  than  if  they  were  longer,  and  more 
scattered  among  the  soil.  When  destroyed,  the  spongioles  are  often  speedily  re¬ 
placed,  particularly  in  orchard  trees,  provided  a  slight  degree  of  growth  continues 
to  he  maintained.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy  trees  removed  in  October, 
succeed  better  than  if  transplanted  at  any  other  time.  The  growth  of  a  tree  at 
that  season  is  not  quite  over;  and  the  first  impulse  of  nature,  when  the  tree  finds 
itself  in  a  new  situation,  is  to  create  new  mouths  by  which  to  feed,  wlien  tlie 
season  for  growing  again  returns.  Evaporation  takes  place  in  plants  to  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  degree,  in  certain  circumstances.  It  is  known  by  the  experiments  of  Dr, 
Hales,  that  a  Sun-flower  plant  will  lose  as  much  as  lib  l4oz.  by  perspiration,  in 
twelve  hours;  and  that  in  general,  ‘in  equal  surfaces  and  equal  times,  a  man 
would  perspire the  plant  or  as  50  :  15;’  and  that,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  a  Sun-flower  perspires  17  times  more  than  a  man.  The  .same  most 
accurate  observer  found  that  a  Cabbage  perspired  in  twelve  hours,  lib  9oz. ;  a 
Paradise  Stock  in  a  pot,  11  ounces;  and  a  Lemon  Plant,  8  oz,  Guettard  states 
that  he  found  Cernus  Mascula  perspire  twice  its  own  weight  in  a  day;  and  Mr. 
Knight  has  remarked  a  Vine  in  a  hot  day,  losing  moisture  with  such  rapidity,  that 
a  glass  placed  under  one  of  its  leaves  was  speedily  covered  with  dew,  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  perspiration  was  running  off  the  glass.  In  damp  or  wet  weather  this 
evaporation  is  least ;  in  hot  dry  weather,  it  is  greatest.  This  loss  has  all  to  be 
supplied  by  the  moisture  introduced  into  the  system  by  spongioles;  and  hence,  if 
the  spongioles  are  destroyed,  and  evaporation  takes  plaee  before  they  can  he 
replaced,  a  plant  must  necessarily  die.  This  is  the  reason  why  deciduous  trees 
cannot  be  transplanted  when  in  leaf ;  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  without  in 
juring  their  spongioles,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hinder  the  evaporation  by 
their  leaves;  but  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  it  matters  not  at  what  season  their 
removal  fakes  place,  because,  as  their  spongioles  are  then  uninjured,  even  exces¬ 
sive  evaporation  would  be  made  good  by  their  action.  It  is  well  known  that 
certain  evergreens,  such  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  &c.,  can  he  transplanted  in  almost 
all  mouths  ;  this  arises  from  their  perspiration  being  much  less  copious  than  in 
deciduous  trees  ;  wherefore  the  spongioles  have  less  difficulty  in  supplying  the  loss 
occasioned  by  it ;  yet,  even  evergreens  cannot  be  removed  in  the  hottest  months 
in  the  year,  because  then,  the  action  of  such  spongioles  as  may  be  saved  in  the 
operation,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  evaporation.” 

From  this  most  valuable  introductory  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  state¬ 
ment  was  incorrect,  w  ith  regard  to  Mr.  Lindtet/'s  Lecture,  published  in  our 
first  number ;  this  Introduction  appears  to  contain  the  very  subject  of  those 
Lectures,  We  are  not  always  able  to  confide  on  the  accuracy  of  every  state¬ 
ment  that  reaches  us;  but  where  any  error  docs  appear,  we  shall  always  feel 
happy  to  correct  it. 

The  Work  next  commences  with  excellent  descriptions  of  Apples,  followed 
by  Apricots,  Cherries,  &c.  The  descriptions  are  most  accurately  given,  and 
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the  reiTiavks  on  propagation,  &c.  generally  good.  On  the  cultivation  of  the 
Moor-Park  Apricot,  Mr.  Lindley  has  the  following  very  judicious  remarks. — 

'‘The  Moor- Park  Apricot,  in  some  situations,  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  canker 
in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  tree;  thereby  occasioning’ a  partial  loss  of  its  limbs. 
When  this  takes  place  in  old  trees,  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy  ;  but  its  occur¬ 
rence  may  be  prevented  by  taking’  up  the  young  tree,  after  it  has  been  trained 
three  or  four  years,  cutting  off  close  those  roots  which  have  a  perpendicular 
<lirection,  and  spreading  out  the  others  horizontally,  aiid  replanting  it  again  ; 
taking  care  that  the  part  where  it  had  been  budded,  be  kept  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  this  be  carefully  performed,  withoutshaking 
the  mould  off  the  roots,  the  progress  of  the  tree  will  be  but  little  impeded  by  the 
operation.  At  the  end  of  three  years  more,  this  should  be  repeated  in  the  same 
manner,  after  which  it  will  rarely  happen  that  any  of  those  local  injuries  will 
take  place  ” 

These  observations  may  not  only  be  applied  to  the  Moor-park  Apricot,  but 
are  calculated  to  benefit  all  other  descriptions  of  fruit-trees,  that  are  not  in  a 
weakly  condition. 

Mr.  Lindley,  w’e  observe,  recommends,  “copious  watering  at  the  roots”  of 
the  Persian  Melon: — now,  we  have  cultivated  them  ever  since  their  introduction, 
but  were  always  careful  to  treat  them  exactly  opposite  to  these  directions,  by 
giving  them  as  little  water  at  the  roots  as  possible.  Indeed  the  best  flavoured 
Persian  Melon  we  ever  tasted,  never  had  a  drop  of  water  given  at  the  roots, 
from  the  time  of  planting.  We  use  a  strong  clayey  loam,  and  cover  the  bed 
with  sand,  which  prevents  the  soil  becoming  dry.  Cuttings  are  preferable, 
under  all  circumstances,  either  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons. 

Mr.  Lindley  has  evidently  never  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  recommending  what  sorts  of  Peaches,  and  Nec¬ 
tarines,  would  best  thrive  there  on  the  open  wall.  We  also  think  he  has  been 
too  copious  in  his  kinds  of  Apples  recommended  for  that  district.  However, 
these  are  but  minor  points,  and  perhaps  hardly  worth  notice,  as,  taking  it  on 
the  whole,  the  work  is  extremely  valuable  to  all  persons  who  possess  small  or 
large  gardens  ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

2. — Gardener’s  Magazine;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &:c. 
Published  every  two  months,  price  ds.iod. 

No.  33,  FOR  Accost,  contains 

Page  461. — Art.  13. — On  a  Method  of  Growing  the  Melon,  by  Mr.  John 

Lovell,  Brecon. 

The  method  Mr.  Level  has  adopted  of  growing  the  melon,  is; — 1st,  well  bed¬ 
ding  and  firmly  rooting  the  plants,  to  support  a  good  crop  of  fruit;  and  2nd, 
in  early  setting,  and  preserving  the  first  fruit,  and  forcing  the  whole  of  the 
plants  luxuriantly,  through  the  whole  of  the  period  necessary  for  their  ma¬ 
turity . 

To  effect  this,  he  prepares  his  bed  with  dung,  well  w’atered  and  fermented, 
or  tan,  not  wishing  to  have  so  strong  a  heat  as  for  cucumbers.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  pots,  in  which  the  plants  are  to  remain  until  they  are  turned  into  the 
bills,  leaving  only  three  plants  in  each  pot.  They  are  placed  on  the  dung, 
in  order  to  start  them,  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  made  up,  unless  there  should  be 
another  bed  in  use  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the  second  rough  leaf  ap¬ 
pears,  a  hill  of  good  loam  and  turf,  mixed  with  a  sixth  part  of  rotten  dung. 
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which  is  not  to  be  sifted,  is  put  under  each  light.  If  this  is  dry,  it  is  to  be 
well  watered,  and  the  hills  are  trodden  firmly,  making  a  hole  in  the  centre  of 
each,  and  turning  out  a  pot  of  plants,  with  the  ball  entire,  into  each  hole. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  warm,  they  are  watered  over  the  head  abundantly; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  they  will  have  grown  to  four  or  five  joints  each. 
They  are  then  stopped  down  to  three  joints.  By  this  time  the  heat  of  the  bed 
will  have  become  reduced,  mound  up  the  plants,  well  treading  in,  and  watering 
as  you  proceed.  The  above  stopping  will  cause  them  to  push  strong  horizon¬ 
tal  shoots  from  the  three  eyes  that  are  left,  and  they  will  seldom  fail  showing- 
fruit  at  the  first  joint ;  you  may  rely,  at  least,  on  two  out  of  three  of  these  fruit 
setting.  Before  the  plant  comes  into  blossom,  the  bed  must  be  covered  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  with  dry  sand,  or  with  soil  if  sand  cannot  be  obtained, and 
the  bed  must  not  be  watered  for  at  least  three  weeks.  All  shoots  that  appear, 
except  the  three  above-mentioned,  must  be  removed.  In  pruning,  great  care 
must  be  taken,  never  to  stop  the  three  shoots  that  bear  fruit;  nor  yet,  the  la¬ 
teral  ones  produced  from  the  same  joint  as  the  fruit, — these  lateral  shoots  will 
show  fruit,  which  must  be  preserved  till  the  other  is  swelling,  and  then  taken 
off.  All  laterals  that  spring  from  the  main  shoot,  must  be  stopped  to  one  joint 
and  leaf  only. 

3.  — The  Garden;  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  the  Laying- 
out  AND  Management  of  a  Flower  Garden.  Illustrated  with 
engravings  on  wood  and  steel.  3s.Qd.  plain,  4:S.Qd.  coloured. 

This  little  volume  forms  the  sixth  of  a  series,  called,  the  Little  Library'^ 
which,  when  completed,  will  contain  a  fund  of  information,  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  on  which  it  proposes  to  treat.  “The  Garden” 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  being  rich  in  practical  information  on  Floriculture, 
is,  we  conceive,  calculated  to  be  a  useful  little  work  to  young  persons.  We 
would  recommend  all  ladies  to  purchase  it  for  their  children,  who  delight  in 
Floricultural  pursuits,  Eaeh  letter  is  clear  and  comprehensive ;  the  engra¬ 
vings  are  executed  in  a  masterly  style  ;  and  the  book  is  very  neatly  got  up  ; 
and  although  the  volume  is  very  small,  if  we  take  the  above  into  consider¬ 
ation,  we  cannot  consider  it  dear. 

4.  — Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

(Second  Series,)  V ol.  I.,  Part  1 . 

W E  mentioned  last  month  that  this  Part  was  rich  in  information;  two  papers 
are  particularly  so,  because  they  allude  to  two  important  fruits,  Pme^and  Apri¬ 
cots.  The  former  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Munko,  Head-Gardener  to  the  Society, 
who  has  given  ample  proof  of  bis  competency  to  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
The  information  he  has  afforded  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  gardeners,  and 
others,  who  cultivate  this  fruit,  and  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  perused  by  them 
with  considerable  interest.  The  Apricots  are  treated  on  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson, 
Under  Gardener  in  the  fruit  department,  in  a  manner  that  does  him  eredit. 
If  we  had  had  room  this  number,  we  would  have  condensed  one  or  both  of  these 
papers,  and  inserted  them  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Society’s  Transactions  ;  but  as  we  are  much  pressed  with  matter, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  this  time,  by  merely  extracting  the  following 
communication. — 
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On  the  Destruction  of  Snails,  In  a  LetteV  to  the  Secretary,  from  Mr.  James 
CoBDETT,  of  Newhouso,  Leintwardain.  Read  September  15tli,  1829. 

Mr.  Corbett,  discovered,  that,  by  sprinkling  quick-lime  lightly  over  the 
beds,  and  adjoining  alleys  and  walks,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  after  a  wet 
and  very  dewy  evening,  he  usually  found  a  large  number  of  snails,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  small,  dead  on  the  following  morning;  but  some  always  es¬ 
caped,  and  these  he  supposed  to  be  of  another  species,  which  did  not  leave 
their  hiding  places  so  early  in  the  evening  as  the  others.  He  therefore  tried 
the  effect  of  sprinkling  the  lime  over  the  same  beds  and  walks  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  by  these  means,  in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Corbett 
found  that  snails  of  every  kind  ceased  to  trouble  him,  where  before  they  were 
very  abundant  and  destructive.  The  lime  used  should  be  fresh  burned;  and 
after  repeated  trials  of  this  method,  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

5. — Transactions  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 

Postscript  to  Dr.  JVilliam  Howison*s  Paper  on  the  Culinary  Vegetables  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Howison,  and  read  June  7th, 
1827. 

Russian  Cucumber. — The  following  receipt  for  salting  cucumbers,  I  received 
from  John  Booker,  Esq.,  British  Vice-Consul,  at  Cronstadt,  and  its  accuracy 
may  be  depended  on.  Wash  the  cucumbers  clean,  put  them  into  a  keg,  pour 
a  pickle  of  salt  and  water  upon  them,  till  the  keg  is  full.  The  general  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  is  about  four  ounces  and  a  half  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The 
universal  seasoning  is  dill-tops,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  with  black  currant 
and  oak  leaves.  People  of  more  refined  taste,  add  some  garlic,  horse-radish, 
and  even  sweet  herbs;  but  the  last  very  seldom.  The  keg  must  be  hermeti¬ 
cally  secured,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  must  not  be  too  large,  as  the  sooner  used, 
after  being  opened,  the  finer  are  the  cucumbers. 

Russian  Method  of  Preserving  Culinary  Vegetables  through  the  Winter. — 
Cabbages  are  preserved  in  the  gardens,  (set  close  together  to  save  room,)  by 
building  a  roof  over  them,  of  old  boards,  covering  them  with  old  dung  off  the 
hot-beds,  or  the  cleaning  of  the  gardens  ;  and  then  shovelling  over  the  whole, 
the  earth  from  the  adjacent  beds.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  and  it  is  possible  to 
dig  downwards,  the  house,  if  so  I  may  call  it,  will  be  warmer  ;  but  the  best 
situation  is  the  brow  of  a  hillock.  Two  tubes  or  chimnies,  are  adapted,  to  let 
out  the  confined  air,  when  it  thaws,  or  towards  spring.  Leeks,  celery — in 
short,  all  similar  vegetables  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way.  The  chimney 
must  be  stuffed  up  when  it  freezes.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  do 
well  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  plenty  of  whin, 
broom,  or  heatlrer,  to  make  a  covering,  and  where  the  frosts  are  never  remark¬ 
ably  severe. 

The  following  is  the  modeof  preserving  French-beans,  parsley,  celery-leaves, 
and  spinage,  through  the  winter.  Gather  the  leaves  or  beans  without  wash¬ 
ing  them,  and  put  into  a  barrel  without  a  head,  alternate  layers  of  vegetables 
and  salt.  Then  put  a  board  upon  the  vegetables,  and  a  weight  upon  the  board, 
which  will  now  be  covered  with  the  juice  of  the  vegetables.  When  wanted 
for  use,  takeout  the  quantity  required,  and  wash  it  carefully,  retaining  the 
board  and  weight.  The  best  weight  is  a  clean  water- worn  stone,  tolerably 
heavy.  The  watery  juice  towards  the  board  excludes  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  prevents  putrefaction.  Parsley,  celery,  and  spinage  leaves,  carefully 
dried,  and  kept  from  moisture,  are  excellent  for  soups,  &c. 
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(). — Flora  and  Pomona.  By  C,  Mc.Tntosii,  F.M.H.S.,  &:c.  8vo. 
coIoiu’chI,  Is.i^d. 

Is  not  the  least  in  interest,  among  the  monthly  periodicals;  however  we  think 
there  is  one  little  fault,  relative  to  the  date,  which  might  easily  be  remedied. — 
As  it  is  y)ublished  monthly,  we  consider  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  month 
was  speciiicd  on  the  cover,  as  it  would  prevent  the  confusion,  which  at  present 
exists,  from  subscribers  not  knowing  which  was  the  last  number  published. 

Part  23,  for  September,  contains 

Kirk^s  Scarlet  Xonpareil  Apple. much  enqHiry  with  regard  to  its  history, 
(says  the  editor,)  we  can  on’y  learn,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  of  Brompton,  whose  name  we  conceive  will  be  considered 
good  authority,  that  he  has  cultivated  it  for  above  twenty  years ;  and  that  he 
first  received  it  from  Mr.  Grinwood,  the  predecessor  of  Messrs.  Malcolms,  the 
present  judicious  proprietors  of  the  Kensington  Nursery  ;  and  that  he  believes  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  latter  nursery,  long  before  that  period.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  page  691,  and  in  other  works,  as  having  originated 
from  seed,  in  the  garden  of  a  small  public-house  at  Esher,  a  village  in  Surry, 
about  the  year  1720,  whence  it  is  probable  it  was  received  into  the  Kensington 
N  ursery . 

Dmvnton  Strawbei'ry. — Cultivated  under  the  names  of  Knight’s  Strawberry, 
Knight’s  Seedling,  and  Downton  Seedling.  It  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
1819,  before  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  now  acknowledged  as  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  being  naturally  a  late  fruit,  that  is,  seldom  ripening  until  the  princi¬ 
pal  strawberry  season  is  nearly  finished,  continuing  to  produce  blossoms  and  fruit, 
for  a  considerable  time  and  when  fully  yipe,  is  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Gooseberries. — To  obtain  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  young 
and  vigorous  plants  are  chosen,  and  these  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  and  in  a 
favorable  situation,  they  prosper  best  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  hence  the  Lancashire 
and  Scotch  gardeners  excel  all  others,  the  climate  being  more  favourable  than  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  best  cultivators  of  this  fruit  practise  water¬ 
ing  in  dry  weather,  and  partially  shading  from  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  fruit  has  attained  to  something  about  half  its  size. 

On  stopping  Fines  from  Bleeding. — Let  the  part  bleeding  be  forced  into  a 
sound  potato  ;  for  if  any  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  has  been  rubbed  off,  the  sap  of 
the  vine  will  find  a  way  to  escape,  and  the  vine  will  continue  to  bleed  ;  but  if  the 
potato  be  free  from  any  bruise,  it  stops  the  vine  from  bleeding.  This  information 
was  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  by  Mr.  Saul,  of  the 
I’oinological  Gardens,  Lancaster. 


Article  II. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from.  Works  on 
Botany,  8^c. 

1. — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 
Bindley,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  45.  coloured. 

In  our  last  number,  we  stated,  that  we  considered  this  publication  was  well 
worthy  of  an  extended  circulation.  The  Editor,  it  is  true,  has  advantages 
which  but  few  possess,  of  selecting  specimens  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants; — by 
which  means  the  vvork  always  contains  many  interesting  specimens. 
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No.  7,  FOR  September,  contains 

MirhcUa  Baxter!,  Baxter’s  Mirbelia. — This  is  a  plant  of  considerable  beauty, 
well  adapted  for  atreillis  in  the  green-house,  it  is  in  flower  about  nine  months 
in  the  year;  was  raised  from  New-Holland  seed,  received  from  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  is  named  in  honour  of  M.  C.  F.  Brisseau-Mirbel!.  Luplnus  Sabimanm, 
Yellow  Perennial  Lupine. — From  the  north-west  of  America,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Pcednia  Albijidra,  var.  Pottsii,  Potts’s  Chinese 
Paeony. — It  is  of  a  rich  crimson  colour;  is  a  native  of  China;  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1822.  Pynis  Bollwyllei'idna,  the  Bollwyller  Pear. — It  grows  in  the 
woods  round  the  town  of  Bollwyller,  in  Alsace,  where  it  was  first  noticed  by 
J.  Bawhir;  it  bears  small  orange -coloured  fruit,  of  no  value,  except  as  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.  Rose  Clare. — This  deep  rich  crimson  variety,  was 
sent  from  Italy,  with  several  other  varieties  of  Roses,  by  the  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears.  Pimelia  Intermedia. — A  neat  green-house  shrub,  with  white 
flowers;  a  native  of  King-George’s-Sound,  in  New-Holland,  where  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1824,  by  Mr.  William  Baxter.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  mixture  of 
light  sandy  loam  and  peat ;  and  increases  rapidly  by  cuttings  Crocus  Vermis, 
\^r.  pictusy  Painted  Vernal  Crocus.  Acacia  Leprosa,  Leprous  Acacia. — A 
greenhouse  shrub,  a  native  of  New-Holland;  introduced  two  or  three  years 
by  Mr.  Tate;  it  forms  a  handsome,  and  very  upright  shrub,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  pale  yellow  flowers. 

2.— Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (New  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  numbers,  3s.6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain. 

This  Work  contains  much  interesting  information,  but  we  conceive  it  would 
be  an  addition  to  its  value,  if  the  names  of  the  plants  figured,  were  accented  ; 
the  young  Botanist  would  then  have  no  cause  to  refer  to  any  other  Work,  for 
the  pronunciation,  which  at  present,  he  is  obliged  to  do. 

No.  57,  FOR  September,  contains 

Anndna  Squamosay  Undulated  Custard  Apple,  Sugar  Apple,  Sweet  Sop. — It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia;  the  fruit  resembles  the  pine-apple.  Brown 
says,  “it  is  pretty  much  esteemed  by  many  of  the  fair  sex,  though  seldom 
served-up  at  table.”  Toiirnefortia  Heliotropioldes,  Heliotrope-like  Tourne- 
fortia.— It  very  much  resembles  the  Heliotropium  Peruvidnum,hvii\i?, 
are  devoid  of  fragrance.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos-Ayres,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.Lansburght;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Tournefort,  one  of  the 
greatest  Botanists  of  France.  Trill! am  Discolor y  Green-flowered  Trillium. — 
It  was  introduced  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  by  Dr.  Wray,  from  Augusta, 
in  Georgia.  Its  flowers  are  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  exhale  a  smell  resem¬ 
bling  the  American  Allspice;  it  grows  freely  in  peat  and  loam.  Brassavolti 
EleganSy  Elegant  Brassavola. — This  beautiful  and  interesting  orchideous  plant, 
is  a  native  of  Antigua,  it  there  grows  upon  stones  and  lofty  rocks  ;  its  flowers 
are  rose-coloured,  marked  with  purple.  Houstonea  Longifolkiy  Long. leaved 
Houstonia. — This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  Blue-Mountains  of  North  America,  by  Mr.  Blair  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
pale  purple  colour,  Paldvia  Rhombifdlia ,  Rhomb-leaved  Palavia. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  plant;  and  if  it  will  bear  cultivation  in  the  open  border  as  an 
annual,  promises  soon  to  become  general.  The  seeds  were  received  from  Mr. 
Cruiksbanks,  in  the  spring  of  1830,  having  been  collected  by  that  gentleman, 
near  Lima.  Its  flowers  are  rose-coloured.  Asplenimn  Nidus,  Bird’s-Nest 
Spleenwort. — This  fern,  in  its  native  country  seems  to  be  a  parasite  on  the 
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trunks  of  trees.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  islands  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  extending  to  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Linnseus  says,  “I’he 
root  fixes  itself  upon  the  lofty  trees,  whence  the  leaves  rise  erect,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle,  like  an  umbel,  in  the  hollow  centre  of  which,  birds  are 
frequently  accustomed  to  build  their  nests,”  from  which  circumstance  its 
specific  name  is  derived. 

3.  — The  British  Flower  Gardex.  By  Robert  Sweet,  I‘^.Ij.8. 

8vo.  Monthly.  Coloured,  3s.  Plain,  2s.  3d. 

No.  28,  FOR  September,  contains, 

As  will  be  seen,  a  fine  figure  of  the  Riles  Sang uineuni,  Red-flowered  Currant. 
(Which  we  would  particularlj'  reconnnend  to  be  purchased  by  every  person  who 
possesses  an  ornamental  garden ;  as  well  as  the  Salpiglossis  Barclayann,  whi<‘li 
although  more  difficult  to  keep,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  beautiful  plant,  that  well 
deserves  every  attention  it  may  require.) — This  species  of  currant  is  inferior  in 
elegance  to  no  hardy  shrub  we  possess.  Early  in  spring,  it  is. clothed  with  innu¬ 
merable  pendulous  racemes  of  purplish  red  flowers.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  October,  1826;  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  currant.  Soldaiiella 
Alpina,  Alpine  Soldanella,. —  This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  having 
been  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe  ;  it  will  not  live  in  the  open  border,  but  must 
be  grown  in  a  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  taking  care  the  pot  is  well 
drained.  Ornithogaluni  Fimbriatuw. — It  is  an  elegant  species,  native  of  Tauria, 
in  groves  and  on  the  edges  of  wockIs  ;  the  flowers  are  white.  Salpiglossis  Bar- 
clayana,  Mr,  Barclay’s  Salpiglossis. — This  elegant  plant  is  a  hybrid,  between 

and  (S.  Purpurea,  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  former,  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
formerly  gardener  to  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  *,  the  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
brown  colour,  on  a  yellow  ground,  becoming  darker  by  age. — If  the  seeds  are 
sown  on  a  hot-bed  in  spring,  and  the  plants  planted  out  in  the  open  border,  about 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  they  will  be  in  full  flower  in  July  ;  or  if 
the  plants  are  protected  during  winter,  they  will  flower  early  in  spring. 

4.  — The  Florist’s  Guide.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo 

Monthly.  Coloured,  3s.  Plain,  2s. 

Every  Amateur  who  could  spare  3s.  per  month,  should  possess  this  work,  as  it 
contains  many  u.seful  directions  for  management,  as  well  as  a  figure  of  every  new 
flower,  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  drawings  and  colouring  are  excellent. 

No.  49,  FOR  September,  co.ntains 

Rose  Galatea  Tulip,  TUlipa  Gesneridna,  var.  Rusea. — This  is  a  most  beautiful 
Tulip,  and  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Pile,  Cambridge  Road,  who  has  now  given 
up  the  cultivation  of  Tulips  altogether.  Florists  are  recommended  to  see  that 
their  bulbs  are  well  dried  and  cleaned  before  they  are  put  away  in  boxes  for 
planting,  in  November  ;  as  any  dampness  will  prove  injurious.  The  soil  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  planted  should  be  provided,  turned,  and 
sweetened,  during  the  summer.  Solon  Picotee,  Didnthns  Cari/ophyllus,  var. 
Geru/d/iicus.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  varieties  which  the  French  florists  call 
“fEillets  Allemands,  or  Fleurs  de  fanlasie.”  The  flower  called  Prince  George  of 
Cambridge,  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  finest  and  newest  Picotees  that  has 
lately  come  under  observation.  .4drian  Ranunculus,  Ranunculus  Asidticus,  var. 
Adridnu,'. — The  flowers  are  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  tinged  with  green  towards 
Von.  I,  No.  4.  Y 
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the  base.  The  editor  recommends  the  roots  of  Ranunculuses  to  be  taken  up  at,  or 
before  the  end  of  July. — Let  the  dirt  be  carefully  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers, 
within  a  day  or  two  after,  while  the  claws  are  in  a  pliant  state;  dry  them  in  an 
airy,  but  shady  room,  for  if  exposed  to  the  sun  they  are  apt  to  shrivel.  When 
dried,  put  them  in  paper  bags,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house.  Law- 
rance’s  La  Joie  Tulip,  Tnlljm  Gesncridna  vvi\'.  Lcotzjica. — This  very  delicately 
marked  Bybloemen  Tulip  was  raised  from  seed,  by  the  late  William  Clark,  Esq., 
of  Croydon  ;  and  was  sent,  with  several  other  breeders,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rance,  of  Hampton,  under  whose  care  and  cultivation,  it  first  broke  into  its  varie¬ 
gated  state. 

— Botanical  Cabinet,  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly  num¬ 
bers.  4to.  coloured,  Svo.  partly  coloured,  2s.(5d 

Part  173,  for  September,  contains 

A  VERY  good  selection,  and  some  of  them  new.  To  those  who  have  a  stove,  we 
particularly  recommend  the  Gesiieria  Bnlhnm,  as  a  very  handsome  addition  to  the 
plants.  We  should  consider  it  a  very  great  improve  nent  to  this  little  w'ork,  if  the 
names  were  accented  ;  that  the  young  botanist  may,  when  he  possesses  it,  have 
a  complete  work,  without  having  to  refer  to  another  for  accentuation.  Ibcris 
Tenoriana, — This  is  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  introduced  about  the  year  1822. 
It  is  named  in  compliment  to  Professor  Tenure ;  its  flowers  are  a  delicate  white; 
it  will  bear  our  winters,  may  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  and  thrives  in  light 
loam.  Phlox  Procumbens. — This  beautiful  plant  has  been  lately  brought  into 
cultivation  ;  it  is  perennial  and  quite  hardy ;  its  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  tinted 
with  purple  ;  is  increased  by  parting  the  roots,  and  thrives  in  light  loam.  GrevlG 
lea  Sulphiirea — A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  raised  from  seeds,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  1826.  It  requires  the  protection  of  the  Green-house,  and  its  inter¬ 
esting  yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  ;  it  thrives  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings.  Gesneria  Bulhdsa, — This  handsome  stove  plant  was  brought  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  by  Mr.  F.  Warre ;  it  bears  abundance  of  fine  red  flowers,  and  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  thriving  in  loam  and  peat.  A.idrOmeda  PoUfoUa  revc- 
Ihta. — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  perfectly  hardy,  being-  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Europe  ;  it  thrives  in  peat  and  loam.  Primula  Pusilla. — A  very  delicate  plant, 
bearing  white  flowers,  bordered  with  rose-colour  or  purple  ;  a  native  of  Canada; 
it  thrives  in  a  pot  of  peat  and  loam-earth,  and  requires  shelter  in  the  frame  in 
winter.  Erica  Patersoni. — This  elegant  plant  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  1791;  its  bright,  gold-coloured  blossoms  are  very  magnificent. 
Erica  Regernimans. — This  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1791; 
and  is  well  known  in  our  Green-houses.  Pi/rus  Spectdlulis. — This  is  a  most 
beautiful  hardy  tree,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  Begonia 
Dipetala. — This  is  a  native  of  Bombay,  and  was  raised  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1828,  it  requires  the  stove,  and  thrives  in  light  loamy  .soil;  it  is 
increased  by  cuttings. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Article  I. — Ideas  on  forming  a  Netv  Garden,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  for  the  collective  purposes  oj  the 
Zoological,  Horticultural,  and  Medico -Botanic  Societies. 
By  Joseph  Paxtoj^,  F.  H.S.,  Gardener  and  Forester 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  ol  the 
Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

The  chief  reason  of  our  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject, 
at  the  present  time,  is  from  the  announcement  of  the  new  Zoological 
Garden,  now  forming  on  the  Surrey  side  of  I.ondon. 

Six  years  ago,  not  a  Zoological  Society  existed  in  this  kingdom,  but 
now,  it  appears,  there  are  to  be  two  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  in  the  country,  one  or  two  more  are  in  agitation  : — this  is  as  it  should 
be,  in  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.  and  we  feel  decided 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  any  means  that  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
Science;  we  cannot,  however,  help  observing,  that  we  fear  Science  will 
derive  but  little  real  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  another  Zoological 
Garden,  near  London.  The  projectors  will  excuse  our  remarks, — but 
if  their  assiduous  and  very  valuable  exertiorxs,  had  been  united  to  those 
of  the  original  Society,  a  Garden  might  have  been  formed,  far  surpassing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  established. 

The  income  of  the  Regent’s-Park  Society,  may  have  spoken  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  new  establishment,  but  a  little  consideration  will  convince 
the  latter,  that  they  must  necessarily  labour  under  many  difficulties,  in 
the  way  of  public  support.  Most  of  the  nobility,  and  many  scientific 
men,  lend  their  aid  to  the  Regent’s-Park  Society;  and  the  distance  that 
the  new  projected  Garden,  will  be  from  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
West  end,  will  make  it  probable  that  its  main  support  will  be  derived  from 
individuals  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  this  being  the  case, 
the  limits  of  its  funds,  we  fear,  will  be  so  contracted,  as  to  prevent  it  ever 
becoming  of  sufficient  interest  to  answer  the  ends  originally  intended  by 
its  projectors.  But  supposing  our  conjectures  to  be  ill-founded,  and  the 
new  Society  does  meet  with  support  and  patronage  from  the  higher  cir¬ 
cles; — Will  not  such  division  of  patronage  and  support,  greatly  injure 
the  interests  of  both  Societies?  Instead  of  promoting  Science,  will  not 
these  steps,  in  the  end,  be  the  means  of  retarding  its  progress?  Before 
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many  years  are  eJapsed,  is  it  not  probable,  that  it  will  plunge  both  Socie¬ 
ties  in  a  complication  of  unnecessary  difficulties?  And,  will  not  having 
two  Societies  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  end,  defeat  the  very  purposes  they 
intended  to  espouse?  if  these  questions  were  left  for  us  to  answer,  we 
should  certainly  decide  in  the  affirmative; — we  however,  as  we  said 
before,  liail  with  every  good  wish,  any  attempt  to  promote  the  different 
branches  of  Science  in  our  own  country,  and  we  consider  those  to  be  its 
real  friends  who  assiduously  labour,  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  to  establish 
a  Society  for  its  promotion,  similar  to  the  valuable  projectors  of  the  Sur¬ 
rey  Garden. — We  wish  them  every  good  success,  but  we  must  say  again, 
that  we  much  regret  their  labours  and  their  funds  were  not  added  to  those 
of  the  original  Society,  in  order  to  form  a  new  Garden,  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  London,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  to  contain  a  most  extensive 
collection  of  everything  that  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  This, 
we  are  satisfied,  would  be  far  preferable  to  that  of  having  two  small  Gar¬ 
dens,  containin;?  the  same  kind  of  things,  and  neither  of  them  capable 
of  extending  their  limits. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  various  institutions  have  been  formed,  for 
the  advancement  of  Science,  in  this  country. — The  Horticultural,  Zoolo¬ 
gical,  and  Medico-Botanical  Societies,  are  amongst  the  leading  ones,  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  particular  branches  of  Science  to  which  they 
are  devoted. 

This  country  has  long  been  justly  upbraided  for  its  tardiness  in  es¬ 
tablishing  places  of  natural  enjoyment,  on  plans  similar  to  those  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  ;  but  from  the  unparrelled  success  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  for  w’ant  of  taste,  or  public  spirit  for 
support,  but  merely  for  want  of  being  set  about  by  some  qualified  body 
of  men.  Five  years  only  have  elapsed,  since  the  Zoological  Society  was 
established,  and  their  income  last  year,  was  upwards  of  £16000  !  The 
expense  of  keeping  so  many  beasts,  birds,  &c.  though  necessarily  great, 
must,  we  should  think,  be  trifling,  in  comparison  with  this  enormous 
revenue. 

The  Garden  was  soon  found  too  small,  for  conveniently  holding  all  the 
difl'erent  things  that  were  continually  pouring  in  from  all  quarters  to  in¬ 
crease  the  collection,  and  consequently,  a  very  considerable  expense 
has  been  incurred,  in  partially  enlarging  it, — however,  it  strikes  us,  that 
even  now,  it  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  containing  all  that  will  be 
ultimately  wanted,  and  to  say  the  best  of  it,  if  finished  according  to  the 
present  plan,  it  will  be  but  a  puny  affair,  without  any  arrangement  or 
connexion  whatever.  When  the  Society  was  first  established,  no  doubt 
its  managers  fancied  the  extent  of  ground  would  be  sufficient,  but  the 
success  they  have  met  with,  renders  it  necessary  that  something  on  a 
more  magnificent  scale,  must  in  the  end,  be  undertaken. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  idea  of  another  establishment  being  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; — what  we  would  recommend. 
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is,  that  the  Horticultural,  Zoological,  and  Medico-Botanic,  Societies,  be 
incorporated  together,  and  form  an  entirely  new  Garden,  for  their  collec¬ 
tive  purposes;  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  having  a  Garden 
for  the  three  Societies,  are  many.  The  same  ground  that  would  be  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  collection  of  birds,  beasts,  &c.  might  just  as  well  contain 
a  Botanical  collection,  the  plants  could  be  used  for  the  experimental 
purposes  of  the  Horticultural  and  Medico-Botanic  Societies,  and  would, 
at  the  same  time,  greatly  ornament  the  Garden,  and  excite  the  public 
interest.  The  paramount  idea,  however,  is  expense;  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  convince  any  person,  that  the  augmentation  of  cost  would  be 
very  trifling  more,  to  keep  up  a  Garden  that  would  contain  collections 
for  the  three  Societies,  than  it  now  does  for  either  the  Horticultural  or 
Zoological,  separately. 

We  have  subjoined  a  rough  plan  how  such  a  Garden  might  be  formed, 
to  contain  specimens  of  every  genus  in  the  creation.  We  would  divide 
it  into  four  parts,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  plan ;  and  adapt 
one  to  each  of  the  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  making  those  Quarters 
largest,  that  contain  the  most  extensive  collections  ;-^these  Quarters 
might  be  again  divided  into  the  different  States  they  contain,  and  thus, 
in  connexion  with  Zoology  and  Botany,  would  be  given  a  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Geography. 

Tha  quantity  of  ground  necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  would  be  about 
fifty  acres ;  twelve  of  which  might  be  devoted  to  water, — this  would  not 
only  be  useful  for  water  plants,  fish,  aquatic  fowls,  &c.  but  would  also 
greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Garden,  as  well  as  considerably  reduce 
the  expense  of  labour  and  other  contingencies.  To  occupy  the  same 
space  with  flowers,  shrubs,  or  any  Arboriculture,  would  take  away  the 
airiness  and  general  effect,  and  would  be  too  far  to  be  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  from  the  walks,  without  going  on  the  grass  for  the  purpose,  which 
is  at  all  times  objectionable  in  a  public  garden. 

Four  ranges  of  hot-houses  might  be  erected,  and  adapted  to  contain 
specimens  from  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe; — these  could  be  so  arranged 
that  plants,  beasts,  birds,  and  even  insects,  from  each  hemisphere, 
might  be  placed  according  to  their  natural  affinities  to  each  other.  Each 
range  of  houses  should  be  made  about  100  yards  long,  and  spacious; 
with  as  many  specimens  of  plants  planted  in  the  ground,  as  would  be 
practicable ; — insects  could  be  kept  in  close  wired  cages  with  glass  doors, 
so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen ; — portions  of  the  houses,  in  different  places, 
could  be  encircled  with  fine  wire,  for  birds  that  required  artificial  heat; — 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  back-wall  might  be  so  contrived,  as  to  con¬ 
tain  beasts  of  every  description,  that  could  not  bear  the  climate  in  the 
open  air;  with  shutters  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  so  as  to  intercept 
the  view  whenever  it  nas  necessary.  No  partitions  would  be  requisite 
in  the  range,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  practical  gardener,  that  a  hot- 
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house  50  feet  long,  heated  by  flues,  has  sometimes  as  much  as  10  degrees 
diflerence  of  temperature,  between  the  extreme  ends.  Steam  would  be 
the  most  proper  mode  of  heating,  as  it  could  be  adapted  to  particular 
purposes,  much  better  than  either  hot- water  or  fire-flues. 

The  centre,  containing  about  five  acres,  would  do  well  for  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  having  its  share  allotted  to  it. 
A  curves  iron-fence  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  be  a 
complete  barrier,  for  a  partition. 

The  space  allotted  for  the  Kitchen-Garden,  about  four  acres,  would 
be  almost  more  than  sufficient  for  any  experimental  purposes  that  might 
be  required. 

On  each  division  devoted  to  the  different  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  on 
either  side  of  the  outer  walk,  could  be  put  masses  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  that  were  natives  of  their  respective  Quarters.  Little  huts,  similar 
to  those  in  the  present  Zoological  Garden,  should  be  arranged  all  along 
on  each  side  of  the  circular  walk ;  also  temples,  pagodas,  well-regulated 
refreshment  rooms,  &c.  All  the  beasts,  birds,  insects,  &c.  that  were 
natives  of  America,  should  come  into  the  division  designed  for  America, 
and  so  on,  in  every  other  Quarter; — a  similar  plan  should  also  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  plants.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  outer  walk  would 
be  sufficient  room  to  contain  a  complete  Natural  Arrangement  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  there  would  be  abundance  of 
room  given  for  each  of  the  larger  orders  ;  thus  bringing  together,  within 
the  reach  of  a  walk,  not  quite  two  miles  in  extent,  specimens  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  known  world ;  and  to  heighten  the  effect,  natives  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  Globe  should  attend  in  their  respective  places, 
in  order  to  answer  any  casual  inquiries,  the  visitors  might  think  fit  to  put 
to  them  in  their  route  round  the  o:arden. 

All  the  beasts,  birds,  &c.  should  have  both  their  English  and  scien¬ 
tific  names  attached  to  them,  with  as  much  of  their  history  as  could  be 
condensed  in  a  small  space.  By  such  a  plan  as  this,  every  person 
who  visited  the  Garden,  would  see  the  whole  without  going  over  the 
same  ground  two  or  three  times,  as  is  the  case  in  every  large  public 
garden,  we  ever  saw,  and  even  then,  carrying  away  but  a  feeble  and 
confused  impression  both  of  its  contents  and  arrangements.  But  here, 
it  would  be  impossible,  for  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  the  place, 
to  mistake  the  road,  and  he  would,  without  the  assistance  of  a  conduc¬ 
tor,  see  all  that  the  place  contained. 

In  recommending  a  Garden  to  be  made  something  like  this  plan,  we 
have  several  other  considerations  in  view,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  here,  that  strongly  as  we  recommend  this  jflan  for  a  public 
garden  for  the  metro})olis,  we  by  no  means  think,  that  such  a  one  would 
answer  for  a  ])riv'ate  residence,  or  a  ])rovincial  Horticultural  Garden: 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  comparison  bet\\  een  them,  for  u'hat  would 
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be  proper  in  one,  would  be  quite  the  reverse  in  tbe  other.  In  a  private 
residence,  di\'ersity  of  walks  and  drives,  when  properly  arranged,  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments ;  when  the  same  thing,  in  a  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Garden,  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  be  done* 
For  this  reason,  in  a  private  residence,  the  owner  is  delighted  with  a 
variety  of  walks,  drives,  &c.  as  much  diversified  as  possible,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  always  be  in  the  same  path ;  but  the  same  individual, 
in  a  public  garden,  dislikes  it  because  of  its  many  intricacies,  and  the 
constant  confusion  it  creates.  Neither,  as  we  before  said,  would  it  be 
proper  to  have  public  gardens  on  this  plan,  near  large  provincial  towns; 
as  such  gardens  are  not  large,  and  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  living 
near  the  place,  and  who  are  generally  well  acquainted  with  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  are  also  in  the  habit  of  constantly  visiting  it.  But  a  pub¬ 
lic  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  would  be  rarely  or  ever 
visited  by  the  same  iiidmdual  above  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
}'ear,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  often ;  for  which  reason,  the  easiest 
and  most  sti’aightforward  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

\Y  e  are  fully  satisfied,  that  such  a  Garden,  as  the  one  we  propose, 
might  be  kept  in  high  order,  with  nothing  more  than  the  present  revenue 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  And  as  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  now 
in  a  feeble  state,  we  cannot  see  how  that  very  useful  Society  is  to 
be  carried  on,  if  something  of  the  sort  be  not  resorted  to ;  for  the  nu¬ 
merous  provincial  Horticultural  Societies,  established  in  almost  all 
the  populous  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  parent  Society  itself,  must  undoubtedly  take  away  a  very 
considerable  share  of  patronage  and  support,  which  the  London  Society 
used  to  enjoy. — For  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pro- 
^•incial  Society,  from  local  interest  and  other  causes,  naturally  becomes 
a  Subscriber,  and  to  belong  to  the  London  Society  also,  becomes 
rather  too  severe  a  tax  upon  his  finances. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  such  a  Garden  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  is  the  support  it  would  meet  with,  from  country  vi¬ 
sitors  to  tlie  metropolis ; — they  would  consider  it  as  necessary  to  see 
the  Garden,  as  the  most  attractive  sight  in  London.  The  money  taken 
from  these  country  visitors  alone,  would  go  very  far  towards  defraying 
the  Society's  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  Subscribers,  London  and 
foreign  visitors,  &c.  ^c. 

The  Council  of  such  a  united  Society,  might  consist  of  twenty-four 
individuals,  eight  from  each  Society;  those  in  the  interests  of  the  three 
respective  pursuits,  to  sit  separately,  for  the  advancement  of  their  dif¬ 
ferent  Sciences, — but  in  pecuniary  aifairs  and  general  arrangement, 
they  should  al^^'ays  be  incorporated  and  act  together. 
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Three  pounds,  would  be  quite  enpugh  to  be  paid  yearly,  by  each 
Fellow,  which  should  give  him  the  same  privilege  as  that  granted  by 
.  the  present  Zoological  Society,  viz. — to  give  tickets  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  to  see  the  Gardens,  on  payment  of  one  shilling  each.  This 
would  always  keep  the  place  highly  respectable,  and  be  an  inducement 
to  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  become  Subscribers ;  as  it 
would,  undoubtedly,  give  them  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  give  a  ticket  of  introduction,  to  any  of  their  friends. 

W e  think,  too,  some  improvement  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  Subscribers.  Each  Subscriber  should  enter  himself  to 
pay  yearly,  £T,  £2,  £3,  £4  or  £5,  as  suited  his  inclination: — and  the 
Subscriber  of  TT,  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  Subscriber  of 
£6,  except  one,  viz. — for  every  pound  he  paid,  he  should  have  20 
tickets  of  admission  for  his  friends  By  this  pre-eminent  privilege  being 
given  to  the  highest  Subscribers,  many  would  be  induced  to  become 
Subscribers  of  £4  or  To,  who  would  otherwise  have  subscribed  but 
£  1 ,  and  would  be  one  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  them. 

In  recommending  a  plan  like  the  present,  to  the  especial  attention 
of  the  Societies  in  question,  we  have  no  other  motive  in  view,  than  a 
desire  to  see  all  their  scientific  objects  carried  into  effect,  and  at 
the  same  time,  see  them  accomplish  something  worthy  of  a  great 
nation. 

J.  1\ 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLAN. 


1.  — Entrance  Lodges. 

2.  — Large  open  Shed,  for  holding  about  thirty  carriages,  in  case  of  rain. 

3.  — Room  for  the  person  to  take  money,  tickets,  &c.,  and  who  would  give  clieques 

for  viewing’  the  Garden. 

4.  — To  hold  cloaks,  great  coats,  umbrellas,  &c. 

5  — Ante-room  to  the  Medico- Botanic  Council -Room. 

G. — Medico-Botanic  Council -Room. 

7.  — Room  to  receive  the  Cheques. 

8.  — House  for  the  Librarian  of  the  Zoolgical  Depatment  j  he  slionld  also  have 

charoe  of  the  Zoolosfical  Museum. 

9.  — Ante-room  to  the  Zooloo-ical  Council  Room. 

O 

I’O. — Library  for  the  Zoological  Department. 

11. — Museum  for  the  Zoological  Department. 

12 - House  for  the  Librarian  of  the  Zoological  Department. 

13.  — House  for  the  Head  Keeper  of  the  Beasts. 

14.  — Ante-Room  to  the  Horticultural  (  onncil-Room. 

15.  — Council-Rooj!)  of  the  Horticultural  I'epartment. 

IG. —  Library  for  the  Horticultural  and  Medico-Botanic  Department. 
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17.  — House  for  a  Librarian,  who  sliould  have  charg-e  both  of  the  Horticultural  and 

Medico-Botanic  Libraries,  and  also,  have  the  care  of  the  Museum. 

18.  — Museum  for  the  Horticultural  and  Medico- Botanic  Societies. 

19.  — House  for  the  Curator  of  the  Garden  Department. 

20.  — IValks  to  enable  persons  connected  with  the  Establishment,  to  g'O  readily  from 

one  place  to  another;  invalids,  and  others,  who  wished  only  to  have  a  trai.- 
sient  view  of  the  Garden,  might  take  this  rout ;  and  also  all  such  persons  us 
were  fatigued  on  going  partly  round  the  general  route,  might  he  allowed  to 
cross  to  the  entrance. 

21.  — General  route  for  Visitors.  The  right  of  the  Walk  would  contain  a  complete 

Arhoricultural  and  Herbaceous  collection  of  Plants,  arranged  according-  to 
the  Ju-ssieuean  or  Natural  System  of  Botany,  This  side,  as  well  as  the  left, 
might  have  Huts,  for  keeping  Beasts,  Birds,  Insects,  &c.  well  regulated 
Refreshment  Rooms,  and  Summer  Houses.  The  left  of  the  walk,  would  con  ¬ 
tain  a  Linnaean,  or  Artificial  Arrangement  of  Plants,  and  masses  of  the  most 
beautiful  Flowers,  natives  of  the  respective  Quarters  in  which  they  were 
put,  could  he  dispersed  regularly  on  the  side  of  the  Walk,  and  some  of  the 
more  beautiful  Hardy  Trees  on  the  Grass;  also  Huts,  as  on  the  other  side,  and 
little  divisions  on  the  edges  of  tlie  water,  for  Aquatic  Fowls  and  such  Animals 
as  would  require  to  he  kept  near  water.  Insects  coidd  he  kept  in  fine  wire 
cages  with  glass  doors,  and  could  he  fed  on  such  plants  as  they  are  most 
fond  of. 

22  — To  represent  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World  ;  these  might  be  again  divided 
into  States,  and  those  Animals,  Plants,  &c.,  that  are  peculiar  to  such  States, 
could  he  put  into  the  division  assigned  to  them.  By  doing  this,  it  would  not 
only  be  pleasing  to  walk  through  the  Garden,  to  see  the  beauties  it  contained, 
hut  it  would  also  be  an  easy  and  delightful  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
practically,  with  Geography,  as  well  as  Zoology  and  Botany. 

23.  — Ranges  of  Houses:  one  of  these  to  be  devoted  to  each  Quarter  of  the  Globe, 

to  hold  such  Zoological  and  Botanical  Collections,  as  will  not  bear  the  open 
air  of  this  country. 

24.  — Divisions,  to  contain  such  Animals  from  each  Quarter  of  the  World,  as 

would  he  friendly  and  live  together. 

25.  — Iron  Fences  for  dividing  the  Quarters  of  the  Globe,  to  keep  the  Animals, 

from  the  rest  of  the  Garden,  and  from  each  other. 

26.  — Grand  Fountain.  I'his  might  he  built  sixty  feet  high  ;  the  v/ater  to  fall 

down  over  wheels ;  these  wheels,  by  being  attached  to  machinery  could  be 
made  to  play  innumerable  little  Fountains  about  the  Temple  This  would  also 
supply  the  whole  Garden  with  water  ;  hut  if  any  difficulty  should  he  found, 
by  the  surface  of  the  ground  not  being  level,  supplies  could  he  laid  on  in  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Garden,  and  might  communicate  with  the  lowest  by  little 
Cascades,  &c. 

27.  — Ruts,  for  Animals,  Birds,  &c.,  &c.  Also  Summer-Houses  and  Refreshment 

Rooms. 

28.  — Natural  Arrangement  of  Arboriculture. 

29.  — Natural  Arrangement  of  Herbaceous  Plants. 

30.  — Artificial  Arrangement  of  Plants. 

31.  — Clumps  of  fine  Specimens  of  Plants  and  Flowers. 

32.  — Kitchen  Garden. 

33.  — Range  of  Hot-houses,  for  Horticultural  Experiments. 

31 — Hou-jes  for  the  Under  Gardeners,  and  Under  Keepers  to  live  in. 

35. — Roads  to  the  Houses,  &c.  to  bring  and  take  away  such  things  as  are  needful. 
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Article  II. — Successful  Method  of  Destroying  the  House 
Sparrow.  By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  R.  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  SHALL  feel  much  obliged  by  your  giving  this  an  early  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  useful  publication,  as  I  consider  that  the  subject  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  noticed  at  this  season  of  the  year,  than  at  any 
other,  on  account  of  the  devastation  made  by  the  Sparrows,  both  in 
fields  and  gardens,  particularly  about  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

About  twenty-six  years  ago,  I  went  to  live  at  Swinfin  house,  near 
Lichfield;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  rookery,  containing  many  thousand 
nests,  under  which,  the  Sparrow's  built  their  nests,  or  rather  formed 
habitations  amongst  the  inequalities  of  the  small  wood  which  formed 
the  foundations  of  the  rooks’  nests.  Such  were  the  numbers  of  the 
Sparrow's,  that  I  soon  found  both  from  reports,  and  by  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  nothing  upon  which  they  feed  escaped  destruction. 

I  mentioned  to  a  relation  of  mine,  the  havoc  which  these  birds  made 
on  my  crops  of  peas,  particularly  when  in  a  green  state  and  fit  for  the 
table;  and  he  recommended  me  to  make  use  of  the  following  method 
for  their  extirpation. — Take  a  flat  earthen  dish,  (a  flower-pot-feeder 
w'ill  do)  in  this,  put  a  quantity  of  soaked  bread,  and  place  it  on  the 
garden  wall,  or  in  some  place  where  no  domestic  fowl  will  be  likely  to 
find  it;  by  paying  attention  to  keeping  a  supply,  the  Sparrows  wall 
attend  quite  regularly  to  be  fed;  then  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day, 
mix  a  small  (quantity  of  white  arsenic  wdth  the  bread, — this,  as  w'ell  as 
their  other  food,  should  be  given  early  in  a  morning,  and  before  night 
its  effects  will  be  visible  both  on  the  old  and  young  ones.  The  first 
time  I  tried  it,  eveiy  part  of  the  garden  and  buildings,  exhibited  its 
power,  in  the  number  of  deiid  and  dying  birds,  and  before  three  days 
had  elapsed,  their  destruction  was  so  complete,  that  I  could  scarce  hear 
one  about  the  premises.  My  curiosity,  led  me  to  examine  the  ground 
under  the  rooks’  nests,  which  I  found  thickly  strew'ed  with  the  young 
Sparrows,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  nests  as  soon  as  life  had 
h'^come  extinct. 

Tliis  method  I  practised  for  the  five  years  1  was  w'ith  the  Swdnfin 
finnily,  and  ahvays  w'ith  the  same  success ;  I  likewise  recommended 
many  farmers  to  try  its  effects,  wdio  all  found  it  to  exceed  their  expec¬ 
tations.  A  neighbouring  clergyman  applied  to  me,  one  morning,  for 
a  little  of  the  mixture,  and  before  the  evening  he  desired  me  to  go  and 
witness  the  destruction  it  had  made. 

1  have  since,  felt  wanunted  in  recommending  it  whenever  I  had  an 
opportunity.  And,  after  2/)  years  experience,  I  feel  anxious  to  com- 
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municate  it  to  the  public,  well  knowing,  that  in  many  instances,  the  loss 
occasioned  by  tliese  birds  is  more  than  equal  to  the  tythe  of  the  cro}), 
and  I  think  t'  at  most  practical  men  who  have  made  observations  on  the 
corn  fields  ■  the  time  of  harvest,  will  be  of  the  same  ojiinion.  If  the 
whole  of  a  parish  were  to  put  the  above  plan  into  operation,  in  the 
month  of  June,  I  make  no  doubt  that  almost  every  bird  might  be 
destroyed.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration,  the  great  suras 
])aid  annually,  in  some  parishes,  to  persons  who  undertake  to  desti’oy 
these  birds,  1  think  the  method  here  explained,  will  be  found  not  only 
the  best,  but  likewise  the  cheapest. 

Small  as  these  birds  appear,  their  consumption  of  grain  in  the  fields, 
both  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  is  very  gi’eat ;  they,  very  often,  taking 
almost  every  grain  ail  round  the  field,  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  frequently  to  as  many  yards :  and  their  destruction  of  the 
roofs  of  thatched  buildings,  is  perceptible  to  every  one. 

It  is  no  trifling  loss  to  a  corn-grower,  to  lose  the  quantity  of  grain 
these  birds  consume  in  the  corn-stacks  and  farm  yard; — I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  each  bird  will  eat  as  much  as  its  own  weight,  of  corn,  daily. 
Now,  I  have  known  as  many  as  3000,  caught  in  a  single  day  on  one 
farm,  with  a  net; — suppose  we  allow  two  ounces  for  the  average 
weight  of  each  bird,  the  consumption  daily,  would  be  about  ten 
bushels  of  corn.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  these  birds  did  not  eat  the 
loose  corn,  it  would  in  a  great  measure  be  lost,  but  this  could  not  be 
the  case  if  a  suflicient  quantity  of  fowls  were  kept. 

As  this,  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  persons  who  may 
have  experienced  as  much  of  their  mischievous  effects  on  garden  crops, 
&c.  as  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  hear  of  the  practice  I  now  recommend, 
being  well  tried,  jointly  in  each  parish. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Willersley,  August  22nd,  1831.'  George  Stafford. 


Artcle  III. — Oil  the  Gaultheria  Shallon,  as  a  valuable  food 
for  Bees.  By  Dr.  Bevan,  Author  of  the  ‘‘Treatise  on 
the  Honey  Bee.” 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  number,  now  before  me,  of  the  Horticultural 
Register,  1  observe  a  notice  of  the  Gaultheria  vShallon.  As  a 
correspondent  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
1  have  several  times  received  comniimications  from  him,  resp{fcting  that 
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slirub,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  its  value  as  affording  food  for 
bees.  As  bis  observations  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  shall 
extract  them  from  his  letters. 

have  obtained  a  shrub,  from  the  west  coast  of  North  x\merica, 
the  blossoms  of  which  contain  more  honey,  and  I  think  of  finer  quality, 
than  I  have  observed  in  any  other.  The  blossoms  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Arbutus,  a  species  to  which  the  plant  above  mentioned, 
the  Gaultheria  Shallon,  is  very  nearly  allied;  and  the  trees  are  a  good 
deal  similar  in  form  and  stature,  though  I  think  the  Gaultheria  Shallon, 
rather  more  nearly  resembles  a  Laurustinus.  Each  flower  appears  to 
me,  to  contain  as  much  honey  in  five  drops,  as  the  boney-bee  usually 
carries  home  at  once.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  to  be  propagated  by  slips  and  by  seed,  to  any  extent,  without 
trouble.  It  grows  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  North  America,  and 
will  probably  bear  a  good  deal  of  shade  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  you  in  possession  of ; 
and  it  bears  a  fruit,  very  similar  in  form  to  a  wim-berry  or  bilberry, 
which  it  resembles  in  colour,  but  is  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  grape ; 
and  Mr.  David  Douglas,  who  brought  it  home,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  assured  me,  that  it  is  very  sweet  and  palatable.  He  himself 
at  one  time,  lived  wholly  upon  it,  for  three  days  and  a  half.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  which  accompanied  one  of  the  above  plants, 
Mr.  Knight  informs  me,  that  it  does  not  thrive  with  him,  under  any 
mode  of  culture,  though  patient  of  cold.  I  have  not,  myself,  been  long 
in  possession  of  it,  and  can  therefore  say  nothing  respecting  it,  from 
my  own  observation. 

Wishing  every  success,  to  your  interesting  and  useful  periodical, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Ferry-Sidey  near  Carmarthen,  Edward  Bevan. 

July  \‘dth,  1831. 
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PART  IV. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


1. — Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary  of  British  Birds. 
By  James  Rennie,  x4.  M.,  A.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
ill  the  London  University.  8vo.  Tl.  H. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen  of  this  Work,  it  appears  one  of  considerable  merit,  it 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  pleasing’  accounts  of  our  British  Birds,  that  has 
hitherto  appeared; — the  Editor  has  described  their  characters,  habits,  &.c.  with 
great  minuteness  and  accuracy  ;  but  as  we  have  taken  only  a  cursory  view, 
we  forbear  to  say  anything  further  this  month,  as  we  certainly  cannot  find 
space  to  insert  our  views  and  opinions,  in  so  copious  a  manner  as  such  a 
work  deserves.  We  shall  only,  therefore,  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  Butcher-Bird,  {Lanins  exculitor,)  and  reserve  our  remarks  for  a  future 
number. 

“The  Great  Cinereous  Shrike,  or  Butcher-Bird,  is  rather  a  scarce  bird  in 
England.  It  is  said  to  breed  in  some  of  our  mountainous  situations,  coming  in 
May,  and  departing  in  September.  However  this  may  be  in  general,  the  only  two 
which  came  under  our  inspection  were  both  males  ;  one  was  killed  on  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  other  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  in  Wiltshire. 

“By  most  of  the  British  Ornithologists,  says  Selby,  it  is  mentioned  as  arriving 
in  the  spring,  and  departing  in  the  autumn;  which  would  imply  that  it  breeds 
in  this  country,  and  is  a  regular  periodical  visitant.  From  this  view  of  its  habits 
I  must  be  permitted  to  dissent ;  all  the  specimens  that  have  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation,  have  been  killed  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  an  individual  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  solitary 
bird,  beijig  most  frequently  found  single,  though  I  have  more  than  once  met  with 
a  mule  and  female  tog-ether. 

“This  bird  is  sometimes  trained  for  catching  small  birds  in  Russia.  It  is  said  to 
kill  rats  and  mice,  and  is  valued  in  some  countries  for  that  property.  When  it  has 
killed  its  prey,  which  consists  of  small  bii'ds,  insects,  and  the  smaller  class  of 
animals,  it  does  not  tear  it  like  the  hawk,  but  fixes  it  to  a  thorn,  and  then  tears  it 
to  pieces  with  its  bill.  Selby  thus  describes  the  singular  manner  in  which  this 
bird  devours  its  prey.  ‘  It  had  just  killed  a  hedge-sparrow,  {Accentor  ynodularisy) 
the  skin  of  which,  still  attached  to  the  thorn,  is  now  in  my  possession  ;  after  killing 
the  bird,  it  hovered  for  a  short  time  with  the  prey  in  its  bill,  over  the  hedge,  appa¬ 
rently  occupied  in  selecting  a  thorn  fit  for  the  purpose ;  upon  disturbing  it,  and 
advancing  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  accentor  firmly  fixed  by  the  tendon  of  the  wing 
to  the  selected  twig.’  When  confined  in  a  cage,  this  bird  still  evinces  the  same 
propensity  for  fixing  its  food,  and  if  a  sharp-pointed  thorn  or  stick  is  not  left  for  that 
purpose,  it  will  invariably  fasten  it  to  the  wires,  before  commencing  its  repast. 
Selby  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  the  remains  of  a  mouse;  and 
Montagu  found  in  another,  those  of  a  shrew,  {Sorex  arenarius,  Linn.) 

“‘I  could  never  observe,’ says  Mr.  Knapp, ‘that  this  bird  destroyed  others 
smaller  than  itself,  or  even  fed  upon  flesh.  I  have  hung  up  dead  young  birds,  and 
even  parts  of  them,  near  their  nests;  but  never  found  that  they  were  touched  by 
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the  Shrike.  Yet  it  appears  that  it  must  be  a  butcher  too;  and  that  the  name 
^Lanius^  bestowed  upon  it  by  Gesner,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  not 
lightly  given.  My  neighbour's  gamekeeper  kills  it  as  a  bird  of  prey  ;  and  tells 
me  he  has  known  it  draw  weak  young  pheasants  through  the  bars  of  the  breeding 
coops;  and  others  have  informed  me,  they  have  caught  them  when  banqueting  on 
the  carcass  of  some  little  bird  they  had  captured.  All  small  birds  have  an  antipathy 
to  the  Shrike,  betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger,  when  it  approaches 
their  nests.  I  have  often  heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and,  cautiously  approach¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  cause,  have  frequently  found  that  this  Butcher-bird  occasioned 
it.  They  will  mob,  attack,  and  drive  it  away,  as  they  do  the  owl,  as  if  fully 
acquainted  with  its  plundering  propensities.  Linnaeus  attached  to  it  the  trivia 
epithet  ‘  excubitor,  a  sentinel  ;  a  very  apposite  appellation,  as  this  bird  seldo  » 
conceals  itself  in  a  bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some  upper  spray,  in  an  open  situa¬ 
tion,  heedful  of  danger,  or  watching  for  its  prey.’ 

‘‘Audubon  informs  us  that,  ‘  when  pouncing  upon  its  prey,  this  bird  seizes  it 
with  the  bill  first,  (if  insectivorons ,)  then  secures  it  under  its  feet  to  eat  it.  When 
coming  on  a  bird  or  mouse,  which  it  has  pursued  for  some  distance,  it  settles  its 
feet  at  the  moment  it  strikes  with  its  bill  the  cranium  of  the  object  pursued.  I 
have  seen  a  bird  of  this  kind  in  America,  he  adds,  carried  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  by  a  Carolina  dove,  fastened  to  the  back  and  head  of  the  dove  with  beak  and 
feet.  Although  the  toes  are  slender,  and  the  claws  comparatively  weak,  their 
press  is  powerful;  and  the  bite  it  inflicts  with  the  bill,  can  draw  blood  from  a 
robust  man’s  hand. 

“The  flight  is  interrupted,  being  performed  by  jerks;  and  when  perched,  the 
tail  is  in  constant  motion.  Its  voice  is  capable  of  much  variation,  and  it  possesses 
the  power  of  imitating  the  notes  of  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  which  it  is  said  to 
use  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them  to  their  own  destruction.  Its  favourite  haunts 
are  wooded  and  inclosed  situations.  It  is  extremely  courageous,  attacking  birds 
much  its  superior  in  size  ;  and  will  not  allow  a  hawk,  crow,  or  magpie,  to  approach 
its  haunts  with  impunity.  Its  legs  and  talons  are  slender  and  weak,  and  are  never 
used  in  tearing  up  its  prey;  this  is  eflected  by  the  bill,  which  is  thick,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  very  powerful  muscles;  and  in  this  respect  it  strikingly  differs  from 
the  rapacious  order.” 

2. — Edinbukgii  Philosophical  Journal,  Robert  Jameson, 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy, 
Quarterly.  8vo.  7s.Gd. 

The  Number  for  July,  contains 

Page  181,  An  Article. —  On  the  Geological  yige  of  Reptiles.  By  Gideon 

Mantell,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  facts  which  the  researches  of  modern  Geologists 
have  brought  to  light,  there  is  none  more  extraordinary  and  imposing,  than  tlie 
discovery  that  there  was  a  period,  when  the  earth  was  peopled  by  oviparous  quad¬ 
rupeds  of  a  most  appalling  magnitude;  and  that  reptiles  were  the  Lords  of  the 
creation,  before  the  existence  of  the  human  race.  These  creatures  of  the  ancient 
world,  many  of  which  from  their  extraordinary  size  and  form,  rival  the  fabled 
monsters  of  antiquity,  existed  in  immense  numbers,  and  in  latitudes  now  too  cold 
for  the  habitation  of  modern  oviparous  quadrupeds.  Their  remains  occur  in  strata, 
far  more  ancient  than  those  which  contain  the  reliquiae  of  the  viviparous  animals; 
and  are  found  in  marine,  as  well  as  in  fresh  water  deposits.  Some,  from  their  or¬ 
ganization,  have  been  evidently  fitted  to  live  in  the  sea  only  ;  while  others  were 
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terrestrial,  and  many  were  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  with  which  the  fos.sil  hones  are  associated,  belong  also  to  a  very 
different  order  of  things,  from  that  in  which  the  modern  oviparous  quadrupeds  ore 
placed^  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  condition  of  the  earth,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  it  was  peopled  by  reptiles,  must  have  been  very  different  from  its  present  state; 
and  that  it  probably  was  then  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  animals  of  a  more  perfect 
organization.  It  is  moreover,  interesting  to  remark,  that  some  of  these  ancient  and 
lost  races  are,  us  it  were,  the  types  of  the  existing  orders,  and  genera ;  and  that 
in  the  pigmy  Monitor  and  Iguana  of  modern  times,  we  perceive  striking  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  colossal  Megalosaurus  and  Iguanodon  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  observation,  that,  as  in  the  present  epoch,  the  herbivorous  quadru¬ 
peds  are  those  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  so,  at  the  period  when  reptiles  were 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  the  herbivorous  were  those  of  the  most 
gigantic  proportions.  The  geological  period  when  the  existence  of  reptiles  com¬ 
menced,  must,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  placed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures ;  the  remains  of  Monitors  having 
been  found  in  the  bituminous  state  of  Thu.ingia;  and  those  of  a  crocodile,  in 
the  gypseous  red  sandstone  of  England;  but  it  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  Lias,  that 
^he  remains  of  reptiles  occur  in  any  considerable  quantity.  At  that  period  the 
earth  must  have  teemed  with  oviparous  quadrupeds,  and  the  Enaliosauri,  or  those 
which  inhabited  the  sea,  appear  to  have  been  equally  numerous  with  those  of  the 
land  and  rivers.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the  remains  of  these  animals,  which 
lias,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  been  found  in  England  alone,  is  truly 
astonishing*;  and  if  to  these,  we  add  the  immense  numbers  that  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  France,  Germany,  &c.,  and  reflect,  that  for  one  individual  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  thousands  must  have  been  devoured  and  decomposed  ;  and  that  even  of 
those  that  are  fossilized,  the  number  that  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  naturalist, 
must  be  trilling  compared  with  the  quantities  unobserved  or  destroyed  by  the 
labourers,  we  shall  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  myriads  of  “creeping  things”  which 
inhabited  the  ancient  world. 

3. — Magazine  of  Natural  History;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.S.  &c.  Published  every  two  months,  price  Ss.6d. 

No.  21,  FOR  August. 

Has  much  interesting  information,  but  our  limits,  this  month,  prevent  us  from 
making  any  Extracts,  except  tire  following; — 

Fdrerunner  of  Foul  f Feather. — It  may  be  a  useful  piece  of  information  for 
Agriculturists,  or  those  concerned  in  getting  in  their  crops,  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  season,  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  small  cloud,  which,  from  its  rapid 
formation  and  disappearance,  is  likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  most 
persons,  but  which,  from  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  a  very  faithful 
forewarner  of  foul  weather.  It  appears  mostly  in  the  mild  weather  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  when  its  warning  token  becomes  most  acceptable.  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe  it  in  the  best  manner  1  can; — It  is  a  small,  deli¬ 
cately  soft,  thin,  white,  curved  cloud,  formed  suddenly  on  the  summit  of 
those  fine  heaped  clouds,  termed  emmdi^  which  often  prevail  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  and  appear  to  tower  up  to  a  prodigious  height.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  summit  of  the  cumulus.^  when  this  little  film  which  I 
term  the  “storm-cap”  appears;  it  lies  closely  over  the  rounded  summit,  like 
a  silken  web;  in  a  very  few  seconds  it  will  disappear  ;  sinking,  I  suppose  into 
the  cumulus-,  but  in  a  little  time,  and  when  heavy,  foul  weather  threatens,  the 
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film  again  appears,  disappearing  as  shortly  as  before.  Last  summer,  this 
“storm-cap”  was  often  to  be  seen,  and  how  much  foul  weather  succeeded  I 
well  remember.  So  confident  do  I  feel  in  this  little  warning  cloud,  that  I 
should  entertain  no  fear  of  foretelling  in  this  my  letter,  the  threatening  wea¬ 
ther  within  24  to  48  hours,  and  invite  the  editor  to  testify  the  reality  by  a 
note. 

4.  — The  Honey  Bee.  By  E.  Bevan,  M.D.  12mo.  9s.^ 

Comparative  advantages  of  JVooden  Boxes  and  Straw  Hives. — Most  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  who  have  instituted  a  comparison  between  hives  and  boxes,  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  when  forminjr  this  decision 
these  writers  have  always  had  in  their  minds,  an  out-door  apiary,  for  which  situ¬ 
ation,  on  account  of  their  exposure  to  the  variations  of  temperature,  and  the 
alternation  of  draught  and  moisture,  straw  hives  possess  advantages  over  Avooden 
boxes: — they  are  not  so  soon  affected  by  a  hot  and  dry,  or  by  a  moist  atmosphere; 
they  do  not  part  so  much  with  their  heat,  in  winter,  nor  admit  so  much  in  summer; 
straw  being,  in  the  language  of  the  chemists,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Being 
much  cheaper  than  any  others,  straw  hives  are  of  course  chosen  by  the  cottagers. 
Upon  the  storifying  system,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  bee-house,  I  think  wooden 
boxes  have  a  great  superiority  over  straw  hives;  they  are  more  firm  and  steady; 
better  suited  for  observing  the  operations  of  the  bee,  through  the  glass  windows  in 
the  back  and  sides,  and  less  liable  to  harbour  moths,  spiders,  and  other  insects. 
They  permit  the  combs,  at  the  period  of  deprivation,  to  be  more  easily  seperated 
from  the  sides  and  tops,  and  if  Avell  made,  have  a  much  neater  appearance  than 
.straw  hives. 

5.  — British  Entomology;  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly 

numbers.  8vo.  4^s.Qd.  coloured. 

No.  93,  FOR  Sfptember,  Contains, 

Laperus  Brasssicce. — Order  Coleoptera^  Family  Galerueidce. — It  is  found  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  on  furze.  The  plant  is  Orchis 
Morio,  (Meadow  Orchis.)  Of  the  same  Order  and  Family,  Galeruca  Vibur- 
ni.  It  is  found  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  in  sandy  places,  and  in 
dry  woods;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  upon  the  Guelder  Rose  {Idhurnum 
Op7dus.)  The  plant  is  Veronica  SerpyttifoUay  (Smooth  Speedwell.)  Trochi- 
Ihnn  Bemheciformcy  the  Lunar  Hornet  Moth,  and  Trochilium  ApiformCy  the 
Hornet  Moth. — Order  Lepidopteray  Family  Spingidicc. — “The  larvae  of  the  for¬ 
mer  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the  Sallow,  (Satix  Caprcea,')  in  the  heart  of  w'hich 
it  spins  itself  up  in  November,  but  does  not  change  to  a  pupa  till  May  follow¬ 
ing.  The  fly  comes  out  in  the  middle  of  July.” — Lewin.  The  larvai  of  the 
latter,  feed  under  the  bark  of  poplar  and  aspen  trees,  near  the  bottom ;  changed 
to  pupae  in  April,  the  fly  appears  in  June.  The  plant  is  Cerastinni  Viscosn/n, 
(Narrow-leaved  Mouse-Ear.)  Hylceus  DUutatns. — Order  Hymenoptera,  Family 
Andrenidae. — This  insect  is  black,  and  rather  shining  ;  it  is  found  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  plant  is  Reseda  Luteolay  (Weld  or  Wold.) 

•  This  interesting  little  volume  was  published  in  1827,  which  excludes  it  from  our  Reviews; 
however,  it  will  be  but  doing  justice  to  the  valuable  labours  of  the  scientific  and  intelligent 
author,  Dr.  Revan,  to  state,  that  we  find  it  full  of  important  information  relative  to  the  Na¬ 
tural  History,  Bhisiology,  and  Management,  of  Bees;  and  we  are  satisfied  he  luis  spared  no 
pains  to  render  it  a  work  well  calculated  for  a  guide  to  every  admirer  of  those  interestiuj  crea¬ 
tures. - Conductors, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


I.— QUERIES,.  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Vines  in  Pots. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  Articles  contained  in  the  1st  Number  of  your  Horticultural  Register.  1st — 
Does  51  r.  Stafibrd  intend  the  floor  of  the  pit' to  be  level  throughout,  and  the  flues 
to  be  raised  from  that  level ;  or  is  it  intended  that  the  floor  shall  be  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  horizontal  flue  (Noo  1.  Page  7,  a)  there  being  no  paving  shown 
between  the  flue  last  mentioned,  and  the  section,  (a  2,)  leaves  the  matter  indoubt? 
What  is  the  utility  of  the  compartment  (//,)  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  top  (g) 
being  level  instead  of  being  sloped ;  the  small  holes  in  the  hack  wall,  (««,)  re¬ 
quire  explanation;  how  are  they  connected  wi;li  the  horizontal  flues?  (/)  called 
the  furnace,  I  presume  means  the  stove. 

Harriso}i  and  Cvrtis’s  New  Mode  of  Glazing. — This  mode  of 
Glazing,  will,  I  predict,  not  he  found  to  answer,  when  the 
framing  at  the  angles  gives  way,  which  it  will  do  sooner  or 
later,  from  the  shrinking  of  the  wood,  or  decay.  The  edges 
of  the  squares  of  glass  will  he  found  to  hear  upon  each  other, 
and  will  fly ;  to  delay  this  evil,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
diagonal  bars  of  copper  or  iron,  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  half-ari-inch  wide,  inserted  flush  with  the  tops  of  the  bars 
and  rabbet  of  the  outer  frame  and  screwed  down  to  them, — as 
in  figure  21. 

On  Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hgdrangea 
Hortensis. — It  is  probable  that  the  water  used  to  moisten  the 
soil  and  sheep’s-dung,  is  a  Chalybeate;  Rusticus  will  pro¬ 
bably  enquire,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

071  Neglect  of  Forest  Planting  in  Great  Britam. — It  is  evident  Quercus  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  legal  difficulties  that  interpose  between  the  desire  to  plant,  and 
the  right  to  plant;  and  then  comes  the  grand  question, — the  profit  of  planting. 
Has  he  ever  known  an  instance  of  five  pound  per  cent  interest  and  the  capital  got 
hack  at  compound  interest  for  planting?  Is  land  worth  the  expense  of  planting, 
fencing,  taking  care  of,  and  paying  rates  and  taxes,  Parliamentary  and  Parochial, 
that  is  of  less  value  for  Agricultural  purposes,  than  ten  shillings  an  acre?  Of 
course  I  mean  land  in  severalty.  Clear  answers  to  these  questions  would  speak 
volumes  for  and  against  planting. 

On  retar dhig  the  hloommg  seaso7i  of  Roses. — 51  r.  Haywood  says  the  Rose  hushes 
are  to  remain  untouched  till  t\\G  buds  have  pushed  half-an-inch  long;  the  shoots 
are  then  to  he  shortened  beloio  where  the  buds  have  pushed.— Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  explain  this  subject? 

High-Holborn,  ,hihj  Uth,  1831.  J.  D. 


Answer  to  Vigorniensis. — Gentlemen,  in  answer  to  the  Queries  of  Vigorniensis 

in  your  last  number,  I  beg  to  say, 

1st. — 1  take  a  plant  in  March,  raised  the  preceding  year,  bead  it  down,  and  put  it 
in  one  of  the  pots  I  recommended, 

2nd, —  This  plant  is  placed  upon  the  front  flue  of  the  vinery,  and  the  strongest 
shoot  selected,  which  is  trained  to  the  length  of  five  feet  betwixt  the  Vines  on  the 
rafters  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  give  the  leaves  an  opportunity  of  expanding 
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and  presenting’  their  proper  surface  to  the  light  j  I  allow  the  side  shoots  to 
grow,  occasionally  stopping  them  through  the  season;  when  the  wood  is  ripe, 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  open  air,  until  the  season  for  introducing  them 
into  the  house  again. 

3.  — The  pots  are  placed  under  the  garden  wall ;  and  the  shoots  nailed  up  to  it,  they 
are  protected  from  frosts  by  a  little  long  litter  being  laid  over  the  pots. 

4.  — I  never  re-pot  a  plant  so  long  as  it  is  inclined  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit ;  when 
it  fails,  I  cut  it  down,  reducing  the  root  to  a  ball  of  about  nine  inches  di¬ 
ameter  ;  it  is  then  put  deep  into  the  same  pot  again,  and  treated  as  before 
mentioned  for  the  young  plant. 

5.  — The  number  of  buds  will  be  regulated  by  the  treatment,  in  a  great  degree ;  if 
plenty  of  air  and  light  is  admitted  as  I  before  recommended,  the  shoots  will  of 
course  make  less  progress,  and  a  greater  number  of  buds  will  be  produced  in  a 
given  length.  I  have  observed  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  buds  in  the  length 
of  five  feet. 

6. -— The  kinds  I  term  “naturally  prolific”  are  the  Black  and  White  Cluster,  the 
Black  and  White  Muscadine,  the  Large  and  Small  Sweetwater,  the  White,  Red, 
and  Grizley  Froniignac,  the  Black  Hambro’,  the  Black  Constantia,  the  Black 
Ellison,  and  the  Parsley- leaved  Grape. 

7.  — The  Vines  supplying  the  rafters  are  planted  in  the  border,  outside,  in  front  of 
the  house.  This  is  to  be  recommended,  as  they  are  no  doubt  very  much  bene- 
fitted  by  the  warmth  from  the  chamber  under  the  pit  heating  a  portion  of  the 
border. 

S.— I  never  use, liquid  manure,  except  in  a  diluted  state,  and  this  but  seldom.  I 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  supply  of  pure  water  twice  a  day,  and  never  al¬ 
low  this  to  be  the  work  of  two  persons. 

JFillerslei/,  Scpt.Z,  1831.  Geo.  Stafford. 


Lindley’s  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchfn  Garden. — Pray  whatdoes 
Mr.  Bindley  mean  by  recommending  different  kinds  of  Grapes  to  be  grown  in 
Vineries,  situate  in  the  North  and  South  of  England.  I  have  attended  to  them 
in  both  situations  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  never  wise  enough  to  know 
that  the  same  kind  of  Grapes  grown  in  a  Vinery  in  the  South,  would  not  do 
precisely  as  well  in  the  North.  1  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Bindley 
to  state  his  reasons  why  they  will  not.  Thos.  Bland. 

Carlisle ,  Sept.  8th. 


Biennials  &  Perennials. — ^Would  not  all  biennials  become  perennials?  When 
the  seeds  of  biennials  are  sown  in  spring,  they  do  not  always  bloom  the  same 
year,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  the  plant  of  one  summer  has  produced 
a  branch  or  branches,  which  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  flower  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  or  summer,  and  then  it  dies.  However,  during  the  second  sum¬ 
mer  (in  June  or  July)  the  plant  besides  producing  fiowers,sends  forth  several 
shoots,  such  as  the  whole  plant  was  the  preceding  summer.  Now  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  layer,  or  raise  by  slips  or  cuttings,  minding  only  to  take  branches  of 
the  present  year’s  growth,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  plants  such  as  their  pa¬ 
rent  was  the  year  before,  which  consisted  only  of  a  one  year’s  shoot  and  root, 
so  that  the  branches  produced  upon  a  second  year’s  plant  (if  rooted)  will  just 
live  through  the  winter,  as  well  as  the  one  year  seedling  did  through  the  first 
winter ;  so  by  propagation  all  biennials  may  become  perennials. 

Doncaster,  18,  1831.  S.  Appleby. 


Budding  China  Roses. — Gentlemen,  under  the  head  “Flower  Department” 
in  the  first  number  of  your  Register,  you  mentioned  it  was  time  for  “budding 
all  sorts  of  roses  except  China  and  its  varieties.”  1  shall  feel  obliged,  if  you  . 
will  inform  me  when  the  proper  time  is  for  budding  them.  Yours,  &c. 

An  Amateur  of  Roses. 

Answer  — The  best  time  for  budding  the  varieties  of  the  China  Rose  is  in  the 
month  of  April,  or  at  least  as  early  as  the  bark  will  rise  freely.  Take  off  the 
bud  formed  the  preceding  year,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  w’ood  attached  to  it. 
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as  recommeded  for  Camellias;  they  will  grow  freely  if  properly  inserted  and 
well  bound  with  bass,  with  greater  certainty  at  this  season,  than  at  the 
usual  one  in  July,  Conductors. 


Tigridia  Pavonia.— -We  beg  to  inform  our  correspondent  B,  S.  that  the  only 
difficulty  attending  the  culture  of  this  plant,  is,  its  bulbs  not  being  sufficiently 
ripe  when  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  By  this  means  they  are  apt  to  rot ;  but 
if,  with  great  care,  they  are  preserved  till  spring,  they  become  so  exhausted 
by  the  means  used  to  keep  them,  that  when  planted,  the  flowers,  if  any 
are  produced,  are  extremely  weak.  To  remedy  this,  plant  them  in  a  light 
soil,  and  warm  situation,  being  careful  never  to  put  them  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  cover  the  crown;  if  this  be  attended  to,  and  they  are  taken  up  as 
soon  as  the  tops  decay  in  the  autumn,  before  they  are  saturated  with  wet,‘and 
carefully  preserved  dry  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  very  freely. 

For  the  winter  management  of  Russian  Gardens,  we  refer  him  to  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  .Society,  inserted  in  our  ^Register,; 
Page  166.  Conduotors. 


Proposed  Garden  in  Regent’s  Park. — We  should  be  happy  to  see  a  reposi¬ 
tory  similar  to  that  suggested  by  our  two  correspondents;  hut  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  answer  so  as  to  remunerate  for  the  trouble.  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Gardens,  would  be  the  most  proper  place  for  Horticultural  implements, 
&c.  to  be  shown,  if  its  distance  from  London  was  not  so  great.  Cond. 


Advertisement  for  a  Gardener’s  Situation., — Any  Nobleman  or  Gentle¬ 
man,  in  want  of  an  experienced  Gardener,  will  find  Mr.  Haythorn,  a  very 
suitable  person.  And  Mr.  Flood,  although  his  experience  is  not  so  matured, 
yet  from  the  very  excellent  character  given  to  us  by  his  employers,  we  believe 
to  be  well  deserving  of  notice.  Conductors. 


ii.__notices  and  anticipations. 


New  Catalogue  of  Plants. — It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  that  the  12th  edition  of  Don’s  Hortus  Cantabrigiensis  ;  or  an  Ac¬ 
cented  Catalogue  of  Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants,  cultivated  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Botanic  Garden,  is  in  preparation,  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.  &c. 
who  isj  illustrating  it  with  numerous  engravings  of  the  Botanical  characters 
of  each  class  and  order.  And  judging  from  the  experience,  and  former  pro¬ 
ductions,  of  the  Editor,  we  are  led  to  expect  from  his  hands,  a  work  that 
will  do  honour  to  the  Botanical  world.  Conductors. 


Petunia  Nyctaginiflora. — Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  testify  my  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  and  to  beg  through  its  pages  to  recommend 
to  more  general  cultivation,  the  Petunia  Nyctaginiflora  ;  a  perennial,  producing 
from  June  to  October,  abundance  of  beautiful  white  flowers;  requiring  but 
little  protection  in  the  winter;  and  easily  propegated  by  cuttings  under  a 
hand-glass.  As  a  plant  for  London it  is  most  desirable  .  1  have  one 
at  this  moment,  which  has  for  the  last  six  weeks  been  constantly  flowering  ; 
and  when  mixed  with  Mignonette  or  Geraniums,  its  pure  white  flowers  are 
seen  to  much  advantage. 

A  Reader  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 

Piccadily,  August  bth^  1831. 


Cultivation  of  Mushrooms. — Our  Readers  will  perceive  by  a  reference  to 
an  advertisement  in  our  last  number,  that  Mr.  Callow  is  preparing  a  practi¬ 
cal  work  on  the  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  From  his  long  experience  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  well  deserving  public  notice,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
he  will  meet  with  sufficient  subscribers  to  answer  his  expectations.  Cond. 
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III.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  September  meetings  of  this  Society,  took  place  on  the  6th  and  20th  of  the  month,  .and 
the  display  of  Fniit  and  Flowers  was  of  so  fine  a  character  as  to  render  the  exhibitions  the  best 
of  the  year.  'I'he  first  Meeting  w  as  distinguished  not  only  for  the  excellent  fruit  which  graced 
the  table,  but  for  the  magnificent  collections  of  Dahlias  exhibited  in  competition  for  the 
Medal  offered  on  this  day  for  the  best  assortment.  Amongst  the,  fruit  which  attracted  the 
greatest  notice,  was  a  Hoosainee  Melon  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Rlack  Hamburgh  and  Mus¬ 
cadine  Grapes  from  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  at  Norman  Court,  White  Ischia  and  large  purple 
Figs,  and  a  Melon  of  Gerger,  form  Sir.  C.  Sullivan,  Bart,  and  Black  Tripoli  Grapes  from 
I.ord  Bexley,  all  of  which  fully  deserved  the  high  enconiums  they  received.  Mr.  Langelier 
of  Jersey,  communicated  some  specimens  of  a  new  Pear,  called  the  Beurre  d’  Amalis,  which  he 
stated  would  bear  well  as  an  open  standard.  The  Judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  Dahlias,  aw  arded  the  large  Silver  Medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  and  recommended  tliat 
Banksian  Medals  should  be  given  to  Mr.' C,  Brown  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wells.  At  the  2nd 
meeting,  the  exhibitions  of  Grapes  were  tire  most  prominent,  and  we  observed  some  very  good 
•pecimens  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  and  White  Nice.  The  Peaches  were  also  par¬ 
ticularly  well  grown,  especially  those  from  the  garden  of  the  Society.  These  accompanied  by 
a  Cephalonian  Melon,  Pears,  a  seedling  Pine  Apple,  of  Oldakers,  and  a  collection  of  flowers 
contributed  to  increase  the  effect. 

MANCHESTER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  this  season,  in  the  Riding  School,  Lower 
Mosley-street.  The  day  being  favourable  the  attendance  was  very  numerous.  The  show  of 
Ericas,  was  very  excellent,  and  the  beautiful  little  plant  E.  tricolor  major  was,  as  anticipated, 
placed  first ;  its  blooms  were. large  and  healthy,  and  its  form  altogether  good;  it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Bow,  who  had  eight  other  prizes  aw:arded  him  for  Ericas.  A  Fuchsia  conica,  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Garnett,  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  greenhouse  plants  :  it  was  a  fine  plant  stand¬ 
ing  about  eight  feet  high  ;  it  had,  however,  been  milch  injured  in  the  carriage,  and  had  lost 
many  of  its  flowers,  or  else  it  would  have  been  more  beautiful ;  two  others  were  exhibited  along 
with  it,  wliich  were  very  splendid.  Mr.  R.  Fetter  took  the  first  prize  for  hardy  shrubs.  The 
first  prize  in  the  stove  plants  was  aw'arded  to  Mr  Garnett,  for  a  Gloriosa  suberba,  of  which  there 
were  three  exhibited.  The  season  flowers  or  those  which  particularly  fell  in  at  this  meeting,  were 
carnations  and  dahlias  Thefomierwerevery  numerous  and  beautiful,  particularly  the  purple 
and  the  scarlet  flake ;  the  piccotees  we  did  not  so  much  admire.  The  double  dahlia  (a  class  of 
flowers  much  cultivated  of  late,  and  which,  by  their  rich  colours,  and  splendid  appearance, 
well  compensate  for  the  trouble),  made  a  rather  prominent  show ;  they  were  not  numerous,  but 
very  rich.  The  single  dahlias,  a  few  of  which  were  brought,  looked  plain  and  humble  beside 
their  conspicuous  neighbours.  A  basket  of  flowers  to  whkh  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  was  the  best  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The  bright  and 
contrasted  colours  of  the  flowers,  together  with  the  taste  exercised  in  the  arrangement,  rendered 
it  very  striking.  The  fruit  tables,  generally,  were  well  covered,  and  made  a  show  quite  equal 
to  that  of  any  former  meeting,  the  grapes,  pines,  and  melons,  in  particular.  The  vegetables 
were  well  grown,  except  cauliflowers ;  we  have  seen  much  larger  than  what  were  exhibited.  The 
excellent  arrangement  of  two  bands,  the  8ih  Hussars  and  60th  Rifles,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Numerous  prizes  were  awarded — and  the  medals  of  the  Society  were  also  awarded  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  had  won  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  in  amount,  during  the  present  year,  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  society. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth,  and  we  believe  the  last  exhibition  for  the  year,  of  the  Sheffield  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  was  held  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Music  Hall.  September  14th,  on  whicob  ccasion  the  room  was 
most  splendid  with  Dahlias  placed  on  wire  frames  in  the  form  of  the  King’s  Arms,  a  star,  and 
other  devices.  The  arms  were  sent  by  Mr.  Harrison,  from  Wortley  ;  the  star  from  Chatsworth, 
by  Mr.  Paxton  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Feathers  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Levick ;  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  6000  flowers  of  600  different  shades.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Clarbro’,  near  Retford,  sent 
a  fine  specimen  of  North-Clay  Hops,  which  was  much  admired.  The  was  also  an  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  Dahlias  as  show  flowers,  a  good  supply  of  green-house  plants  for  oniament,  and  the 
different  specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables  could  not  be  surpassed.  It  is  gratifying  to  state 
that  about  3000  persons  honoured  the  exhibition  with  their  company,  consisting  ])rincipally  of 
the  first  families  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  iVIa- 
nagingCommittee  for  their  gieat  exertions;  but  the  best  reward  they  wished  for  their  labours  is 
an  increased  number  of  subscribers,  and  in  this  we  hope  they  will  be  gratified.  In  the  evening, 
about  forty  gentlemen,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society,  sat  down  to  a  superior  dinner  at 
the  Tontine  Inn. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

This  exhibition  took  place  on  W’ednesday,  Sept.  14th.  Its  usefulness  was  never  so  fully  demon¬ 
strated  as  in  the  splendid  magnificence,  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Every  thing  was  there  from  the  Pine  to  the  Pumpkin,  in  such  rich  profusion  as  was  never  wit- 
nessd  in  this  country.  The  company  was  even  more  numerous  than  heretofore.  Numbers  of 
prizes  w'tre  awarded.  Mr  Thurtell  has  for  some  days  past  been  exhibiting,  at  Eaton,  the  most 
magnificient  Dahlias,  both  for  intensity  and  splendour  of  colour,  and  for  magnitude  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Cra.shaw  exhibited  six  bunches  of  splendidly  fine  grapes,  the  property  of  .Mr.  Roe,  weighing 
about  201hs.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Roe  is  about  to  take  them  to  town,  to  be  pre.sented 
to  his  Majesty.  Mr.  George  Thurtell  at  Ipswich  Horticultural  Show,  (of  which  he  i»  a  mem¬ 
ber,)  carried  off  the  best  prize  for  grapes. 
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TAUNTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting'of  the  Taunton  and  AVest  Somerset  Horticultural  Exhibition  was  held  on 
Sept.  I6th.  Two  o’clock  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  b>it  the  com¬ 
mittee,  occupied  with  the  cares  and  duties  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  could  not  get  through  the  arrangements  until  three  o’clock,  winch  occasioned  much 
inconvenience  to  the  numerous  and  respectable  company  who  waited  for  entrance  to  the  room. 
The  door  at  length  being  opened,  an  elegant  and  novel  treat  presented  itself.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  stand  filled  with  rare  and  beautiful  products  of  the  garden  and  hothouse.  At  the  western 
end  were  placed  two  very  finely-covered  hop  poles,  in  profuse  bearing.  The  hoj)s  were  sin¬ 
gularly  large  and  healthy.  These  were  kindly  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Ham,  from  the  grounds  at 
Orcliard  Portman,  near  this  town.  A  star  of  splendid  Dahlias  of  almost  every  possible  diversity 
of  colour  from  Mr.  Young’s  Nursery,  suspended  over  the  door-way  of  the  room  attracted  great 
notice,  and  was  certainly  very  beautiful.  Another  star  of  Dahlias  of  different  formation,  but  of  sin¬ 
gular  richness  and  variety  of  colour,  from  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Killerton,  appeared  over  the  card-room 
door,  and  near  it  was  a  large  crown  of  Dahlias,  supplied  by  the  same  nurseryman,  in  which  were 
some  superb  flowers.  His  German  Asters  were  also  lovely.  Some  baskets  of  Dahlias  from  Dy- 
mond’s  and  from  Lucombe’s  of  Exeter,  displayed  admirable  specimens  of  that  delightful  pa¬ 
geant  of  our  gardens.  A  variety  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  was  arranged  around  the 
room;  many  specimens  of  which  Eattracted  great  attention.  The  grapes  were  magnificent. 
There  were  but  few  melons,  but  those  shewn  were  capital ;  a  small  green  one  of  exquisite  flavour 
was  honoured  with  the  prize.  The  distribution  of  the  prizes  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  difleyent  competitors  were  apprized  of  the  adjudica¬ 
tions.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  brought  a  considerable  influx  of  fashionable  company  to  the 
town,  and  the  room  was  at  one  time  completely  filled  with  spectators. 


IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PU\NTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  AVILLIAM  ROLLISON  &  SONS’,  TOOTING. 


Cypripedium  instgne 
Crinura  hvbridum. 
Francisca  Hopeana. 
Gesneria  rutila. 


HOT  HODSE. 

Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis.  Magnolia  pumila. 
- mutabilis.  Nymphaja  pygmaea. 


Sinningia  Helleri. 
- villosa. 

Hedychium  Gardeneri-  Pancratium  speciosum. - -  velutina. 

anum.  Passiflora  alata.  Theophrasta  longifolia. 

macrostachya.  Melastoma  corymbosa.  - princeps.  Vanda  multiflora. 


Hibiscus  liliiflorus. 

Alstrcemeria  hirtella. 

- pelegrina. 

Acacia  impressa. 

Aster  lilicina. 

Boronia  denticulata. 
Bursaria  spinosa. 
Buchneria,  species. 
Calceolaria  diffusa. 

- micans. 

- Gilleni. 

-  Herbertiana. 

- thyrsoides. 

- plantaginea. 

Crowea  saligna. 
Ceanothus  azureus. 
Campylia  laciniata. 

Asclepias  tuberosa 

-  pulchra. 

Aster,  many  species. 
Cyclamen  Europceum. 
- album 


malabathrica.  Sarcanthus  rostra tus.  Vernonia  axillaeflora. 


Clusii. 


Campanula  glomerata- 
alha,  lacticolor,  & 
other  species. 
Colchicum  byzantinum 

■ - autumnale. 

- album. 

- flor.  pi. 

Clematis  calycina. 

- florida. 

- flora  pi. 

Delphinium  phceni- 
ceum. 

Daphne  oleifolia. 


GREEN 

Chiron  ia  decussata. 

- frutescens,  alba. 

- linifolia. 

Convolvul  us  althaeoides 
Dracophyllum  gracile. 

Ericas.  53  fine  species 
and  varieties. 

Fuchsia  virgata. 

- microphylla. 

- macrostem  a. 

- pedunculata. 

Gnidia  levigata. 

Grevillea  acanthifolia. 

- linearis. 

Gooden  ia  grandiflora. 

Hibbertia  pedunculata. - 

HARDY. 

Daphne  Dauphinii.  CEnothera  serotina 

Erythrolaena  conspicua - missouriensis. 

Escallonea  rubra.  -  macrocarpon. 

Gentiana  saponaria.  " 
and  other  species 
Gaillardia  bicolor. 

aristata. 


HOUSE. 

Hallia  imbricata. 
Helichrysum  splendens 
Tsotoraa  axilans. 
Jasminum  gracile. 
Leschenaultia  formosa. 

- oblata. 

Lophospermum  erubes- 
ceus. 

Oxalis  Deppii. 

-  floribuuda. 

-  Martii. 

Pimelia  linifolia. 
Polygala  Heisteri. 
Passiflora  palmata. 
-  coerulea. 


Rulingia  pannosa. 
Scaevola  microcarpa. 
Salpiglossis  atro-pur- 
purea. 

Stenochilus  maculatus. 
Salvia  chamaedrys. 

- cocciuea. 

- Grahami. 

- fulgens. 

- bicolor. 

Statice  sinuata. 
Verbena  alata. 

■  melindres. 

- Aubletia. 

pulchella. 


racemosa.  Wisteria  corymbosa. 


Rudbeckia  serotina. 


Leucojum  autumnale. 
Linnea  borealis. 
Lupinus  polyphyllus. 

- albus. 

Linum  maritimum. 
Liatris  humilis. 

-  spicata. 

-  scariosa. 

Lobelia  splendens. 

-  fulgens. 

• -  erinoides. 

-  tyanthina. 


Parnassia  palustris. 
Phlox  pumila. 

- odorata. 

- Lyoni. 

- new  French  wh 

- tardiflora. 

- reflexa. 

- glomerata. 

- Thompsonl. 

- Shepherd!. 

Potentilla  cocciuea. 

-  Mayiana, 

- Mackayana. 

Pentstemon  ovatura. 

■ - Richardsoni 

Rhexia  virginica. 


purpurea. 

Newmanni. 


- pinnata. 

Rosa  odorata.  4  var. 

-  Noisette,  7  var. 

-  Indica,  4  var. 

- semperflorens,  4  v. 

-  moschata,  plena. 

- -  APCartney. 

-  perpetual  crimson 

■ -  four  seasons. 

-  Grevillii. 

-  microphylla. 

Sternbergia  lutea. 
Spigelia  marylandica. 
^>iraea  bella. 

Tigridia  pavonia. 
-  conchiflora. 
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AT  MESSRS.  RONALDS  &  SON’S,  BRENTFORD. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

Lithospermum  scan-  Lipum  maritiraum.  Salpiglossisatropurpu- 
deiis.  Asclepias  tuberosa.  reus,  in  variety. 

Trachelium  cceruleum.  Gladiolus  psitticina.  ' 

HARDY. 

Georgiana. 

William  IV. 

Oueen  Adelaide. 

Prince  George. 

Surpass  Triumph-royal 
Philip  the  First. 
Foster’s  Seedling. 
Fimbriata  Surpass. 
Globe  Orange. 
Herschel. 

Dwarf  Rubella. 


Galinsogea  triloba. 
Silene  picta. 

Lupiuus  Barclayana. 
Hibiscus  Africanus. 
DAHLIAS. 

Lady  Liverpool. 
Summit  of  Perfection. 
Eminent, 

Electra. 

Black  Prince. 

Indiana. 


Stephania. 
Splendida. 

Zelinda. 

Foster’s  Constantia, 
Well’s  Bellona. 
Densa. 

Queen  of  August. 
Albania. 

Crimson  Turban. 
Barratt’s  Susanna. 
Bona  Dea. 


Poppy  Anemones,  fine, 
sown  in  March. 


King  of  the  Whihs. 
Cora. 

Julia. 

Lady  Osborn. 

Queen  of  Roses. 
Mountain  of  Snow. 
Globe  Pink. 
Nymphifolia. 

Alba  Multiflora. 

Lady  Fitz -Harris. 
Scarlet  Donna  Maria. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  &  SONS’,  HACKNEY. 


Maranta  cuspidata. 
- -  comosa. 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Testudinaria  Lagunien  Zygopetelon  maxillaris  Epidendrum  elongata. 

Justicia  venuti.  Mackai.  - — — —  cochleatum. 

Sinningia  villosa.  — ^ - crinitum.  •■■■'■  - polybulbosa  Dendrohium  Squallis. 

-  Helleri.  Bletia  vericunda.  Cypripedium  venustum  Pleurothallis  racemi- 

Jasminumpaniculatum  Stylis  micrantha.  ■  ■  ■  ■■  insigiie.  flora. 


Vanda  rostra ta. 

Andromeda  sinensis. 
Hibiscus  pedunculatus 
Kalmia  hirsuta. 
Wilsonia  corymbosa. 
Vernonia  flexuosa. 
Gnidium  simplex. 


Liparis  foliosa. 


Heterotaxis  crassifolia  Cymbidium  lancifolium 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

Aloe  saponaria  latifolia.  Stapelia  elegans. 

- mitraeformis.  — . divaricata. 

Stapelia  vetula.  - sororia. 

- stellaris.  .  crispa. 

■  reflexa.  and  others. 


Lagerstreemia  Indica 
rosa. 

Polygala  grandiflora. 

- cordifolia. 

Crinum  saligua. 


Escallonia  serrata. 
Gentiana  saponaria. 


HARDY. 

Liatris  sphseroidea. 
-■  ■■  ■■  scariosa. 


Lilium  autumnale. 
Leucojum  autumnale. 


AT  MR.  JOSEPH  KNIGHT’S,  KING’S-ROAD,  CHELSEA. 
EXOTICS,  FLOWERING  JULY,  AUGUST,  &  SEPTEMBER,  1831. 


Bellardiera,  sp.  nova, 
flowers  blue ;  a  beautiful  free  flow¬ 
ering  climber. 

Gompholobium  lanatum. 
a  handsome  free-flowering  shrub. 


Gompholobium  reticulatum. 

Cephalotus  follicularis. 
flowered  in  July,  this  is  the  singular 
Pitcher-Plant,  of  New-Holland. 


Stylidium,  sp.  nova, 
handsome. 

Pimelia  sylvestris. 
rare. 


V.— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


BOTANY. 

The  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  decaying  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs,  at  this  season,  cannot  btit 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  every  one,  who  has  the  least  feeling  for  the  works  of  Nature.  Troei 
have  not  in  general  showy  flowers ;  but  this,  in  most  of  them,  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
richness  of  their  autumnal  tints.  Few  flowers  exceed  in  brilliancy  the  deep  scarlet  of  thd 
Virginian  Creeper,  and  few  flowering  shrubs  are  more  gay  than  the  Elm,  in  its  bright  yellow 
garment.  Every  species  seems  to  have  a  colour  or  shade  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  attending  to 
these,  they  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  at  sight.  M.  Prinsep,  in  the  4th  Vol.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  .Society,  at  Geneva,  hasdetailed  some  interesting  exper¬ 
iments  on  the  change  of  colour  in  leaves,  He  finds,  that  when  leaves  are  shaded  from  the 
light,  they  do  not  change  colour  at  all,  but  fall  off’  green  ;  or  that  any  part  of  a  leaf  which 
happens  to  be  in  the  shade,  does  not  change  colour,  though  the  remainder  of  the  leaf  does.  The 
colouring  matter  he  discovers  to  be  a  resinous  substance,  (which  he  calls  Chromule,)  common 
both  to  the  green  and  yellow  leaf.  In  the  green  state,  it  is  soluble  in  fixed  and  essential  oils; 
in  the  yellow  state  it  is  insoluble.  The  yellow  Chromule,  or  the  yellow  leaf,  if  left  for  a 
length  of  time  in  alkali,  is  completely  restored  to  its  original  beautiful  green  colour ;  and  the 
green  Chromule,  or  green  leaf,  if  treated  similarly  with  acid,  acquires  the  yellow  or  red  of  thq 
decaying  leaves.  His  conclusions,  therefore,  are,  “  1st, — that  all  the  coloured  parts  of  vege¬ 
tables  contain  a  peculiar  substance,  (Chromule,)  capable  of  changing  colour  by  slight  moditi- 
lications.  2nd, — That  the  autumnal  colour  of  leaves  is  owing  to  the  fi.xation  of  oxygen,  and  to 
a  sort  of  acidification  of  the  Chromule” 

Trees  begin  now  to  lose  their  leaves;  the  first  frost  strips  the  Ash,  andthe  rest  scon  follow. 
Most  vegetables  .seem  preparing  fora  state  of  torpor;  the  shoots  and  blo.ssoms  for  the  ensaing 
spring,  are  so  well  secured  under  the  various  coverings  and  varnish  of  the  buds,  that  no  cold 
can  reach  them,  and  they  safely  endure  the  utmost  severity  of  winter. 
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But  few  plants  come  into  flower  this  month,  but  several  still  remain,  or  from  those  precedinj?. 

The  plants  proper  to  the  month  are  Crocus  nudijlorus,  Naked-flowering  autumnal  Crocus, 
which  ha?  been  found  in  but  few  places  in  England  j  viz. — J^ottingham  Meadows,- the  Holmes, 
Derby;  near  Liverpool;  and  near  Halifax.  This  beautiful  flower,  like  the  Colchicum,  appears 
without  leaves,  which  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  following  spring.  Hedera  helix, 
Ivy  ;  Scleranihus  annuus,  Annual  Knawel. 

The  Mosses  present  an  interesting  assemblage  to  the  Botanist ;  many  of  these  are  now  going 
into  flower,  and  the  singular  construction  of  their  reproductive  organs,  and  indeed  of  every  part 
of  the  plant,  will  amply  compensate  him  for  the  trouble  of  the  minute  investigation  which 
they  require.  I'he  species  now  in  flower  are,  Tortula  muralis,  Wall  Screw-moss ;  Encalypta 
clpina,  Alpine  Extinguisher-moss;  G'riTnmj'a  TaanVima  Sea  Grimmia  ;  Tortula  convolula,  Con¬ 
volute  Screw-Moss ,  T.  subulata.  Bristle-shaped  Screw-moss ;  T.  barbata,  Bearded  Screw-moss  ; 
Hypnum  triquetrum,  Three-cornered  Feather-moss, ■  and  H.  scorpioidet,  Scorpion  Feather-moss 

ZOOLOGY. 

iNSKCTS. — “  In  the  month  of  October  the  Ivy  blooms  in  profusion,  and  spreading  over  the 
warm  side  of  some  neglected  wall,  or  the  sunny  bark  of  the  broad  ash  on  the  bank,  its  flowers 
become  a  universal  banquet  to  the  insect  race.  The  Great  Black  Fly,  Musca  grossa,  and  its 
numerous  tribe,  with  multitudes  of  small  winged  creatures,  resort  to  them;  and  there  we  see 
those  beautiful  animals,  the  latest  birth  of  the  year,  the  Admiral,  Vanessa  atalanta,  and  Pea¬ 
cock,  V.  lo,  Butterflies  hanging  with  expanded  wings,  like  open  flowers  themselves,  enjoying 
the  sunny  gleam  and  feeding  on  the  sweet  liquor  that  distils  fnora  the  nectary  of  this  plant. 
[Journal  of  a  Naturalist,)  The  Humming-bird-Hawk-moth,  3facroglossum  stellatarum  may 
still  be  seen  flitting  round  flowers,  and  sipping  their  honey,  without  alighting.  The 
Painted  Lady  Butterfly,  Pontia  cardui,  may  sometimes  yet  be  found  on  the  Field  Scabious. 
The  Gamma  Moth,  Phalcena  Gamma. — Hazel-nuts  may  frequently  be  found  with  the  kernel 
partly  eaten  away  by  a  small  grub;  this  is  occasioned  by  the  larvse  of  the  Curculio  nucim. 
Nut  Weevil.  The  insect  deposits  its  egg,  which  is  brown,  and  very  small,  on  the  outside  of  the 
nut,  while  in  its  soft  and  unripe  state;  as  soon  as  the  grub  is  hatched,  it  eats  its  way  through 
the  tender  shell,  into  the  nut,  feeding  upon  that,  and  tire  white  substance  in  the  inside,  till 
they^  become  too  hard  or  dry.  It  then  commences  eating  the  kernel,  which  has  now  become 
sumciently  large  and  ripe  for  the  purpose,  taking  care  to  keep  the  hole  open  by  which  it  entered, 
both  fora  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  likewise  as  a  passage  to  escape  by,  when  full  grown.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  or  pei'haps  the  latter  end  of  September,  the  nut  becomes  perfectly 
ripe,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Weevil,  which  is  at  this  time  generally  fully  prepared  for 
its  change,  works  itself  out  at  the  hole  by  which  it  entered,  and  buries  itself  in  the  ground. 
Soon  after,  it  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  remains  till  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  it  a.ssunies  its  beetle  form. 

The  habits  of  the  spider  are  best  observed  now,  and  collections  of  the  species  made. 

Bi  bus.— In  this  month,  the  immense  and  almost  infinite  multitudes  of  birds,  which  are  bred  in 
the  Arctic  Regions,  leave  their  native  haunts,  in  search  of  milder  climates,  and  a  supply  of  food 
during  the  severity  of  winter.  In  this,  their  instinct  is  directed  by  the  countless  shoals  of  fish 
which  annually  leave  the  same  seas,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the  whole  ocean  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  oiler  a  supply  of  food  both  to  man,  and  to  various  marine  animals, 
as  well  as  sea-fowl. 

The  Birds  visit  the  coasts  first,  where  they  remain  some  time,  till  the  increasing  cold  obliges 
them  to  seek  food  further  inland.  The  numerous  species  of  the  Duck  tribe,  seek  the  fens, 
lakes,  and  rivers;  at  first  in  the  most  secluded  spots,  till  the  severity  of  the  weather  drives 
them  nearer  the  haunts  of  man.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  of  this  genus  which  usually 
frequent  Britain  have  now  arrived,  as  the  Common  Wild  Duck,  Anas  boschas-  Wildgoose, 
.^.  Scaup  Duck,  A  marila;  Shoveller, .<4.  cjypeata-,  V ochnv A,  A.  ferina-,  &c.  The  Green- 
shank,  Scolopax  glottis  ;  Common  Snipe,  &c.  Gallinago,  S^c.-,  the  Purre,  Triaga  Ciaclus  ;  and 
other  species  of  Sandpipers;  the  Redwing,  Turdus  iliacus ;  and  several  other  winter  birds  of 
jiassage  may  now  be  found, 

The  Curlew,  Numeuius  Arquata-,  and  Gndwit,  Scolopax  eegocephala-,  leave  the  mai'shes  for 
the  sea  shore,  as  soon  tis  the  frosts  set  in. 

Larks  arc  now  congregated  in  flocks,  and  great,  numbers  are  taken  in  some  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  Marten,  Hirutido  urhica-,  and  a  few  Swallows  may  still  be  seen  till  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

FishRS. — Immense  id loals  of  herrings,  Clupea  harengus  of  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth 
now  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  the  opposite  Continent,  and  the  Herring  fishery  com¬ 
mences. 

Salmon,  Salmo  solar,  now  asend  the  rivers  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
They  have  been  Ibund  in  the  Derbyshire  Derwent,  as  high  as  Belper,  which  is,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  120  miles  from  the  sea.  In  their  journey,  no  obstacle  can  interrupt 
their  progress,  they  mount  tlie  weirs,  falls,  or  whatever  obstructs  their  passage,  frequently 
leaping  out  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height. 

Reptiles. — Snakes  become  torpid. 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  now  greatly  increased  and  evaporation  diminished.  The 
mists  which  now  foim  on  the  low  .lands  on  a  fine  evening,  appearing  like  broad  sheets  of  water, 
covering  every  object  but  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  which  are  gradually  drawn  up  the  hills 
in  the  morning,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  sights  of  the  whole  year. 
Barometer. — Mean  Height  29,744.  Highest  30,610.  Lowest  28,740  inches. 

Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  48,9  degrees.  Highest  68.  Lowest  27  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  2,073  inches. 

Evaporation.— Mean  1,488.  O  J. 


VI,— JIONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOE  OCTOBER. 


The  past  month  lias  l>een  remarkably  favourable  for  most  Horticultural  ojierations;  the  wea¬ 
ther  has  been  particularly  dry ;  seeds  have  ripened' vvell,  and  such  fruit-trees  that  have  been 
pifrperly  manaifed,  have  all  the  appearance  of  produciny^  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  next 
season,  providing  tlie  spring  should  prove  favourable.  We  wish  to  impress  upon  those  persons 
who  have  fruit-trees  to  plant,  that  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  tlie  purpose,  and 
particularly  so  till  the  leaves  have  dropped,  after  which,  it  is  as  well  to  defer  the  operation 
until  early  in  the  spring;  it  must  be  remembered  that  leaves  are  vital  organs,  and  so  long  as 
deciduous  plants  retain  them,  circulation  is  still  in  operation;  it  is  therefore  much  better  to 
remove  all  trees,  with  most  part  of  the  leaves  on,  so  that  by  their  co-operation,  the  tree  may 
be  established  in  its  new  habitation,  before  the  severe  weather  advances.  All  trees  may  be 
removed  with  safety  this  month,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Every  dry  day  should 
now  be  made  the  most  of,  in  getting  and  storing  fruits,  winter  vegetables,  and  also  to  remove 
small  weeds,  which  appear  rather  numerously  in  the  beginning  of  this  month ;  indeed  October 
is  one  of  the  most  important  months  in  the  year  to  Horticulturalists.  Roots,  vegetables,  &c., 
have  now  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  winter  use,  and  many  preparations  for  the  ensuing  year- 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples  should  now  be  gathered  in  dry  days,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  fruit-room :  those 
who  have  no  fruit-room,  may  put  the  more  choice  kinds  into  earthen  jars,  securing 
the  top  of  the  jar  so  as  to  make  it  air  tight.  If  there  is  neither  fruit-room  or  any  in  door 
convenience,  they  may  be  pitted  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes. — If  this  is  done,  take 
care  to  use  clean  straw  to  cover  them,  before  the  soil  is  put  on.  Broken  stone  or  cinder- 
ashes  ought  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  all  pits,  used  for  preserving  fruits,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  put  such  sorts  into  one  pit,  as  will  ripen  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  sort  in  a  pit,  there  should  be  a  division  of  soil  put  betwixt  them. 
Apricot^  Peach,  and  Nectarine  Trees  should  be  kept  securely  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the 
branches,  at  this  season,  if  neglected,  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds.  To  accelerate 
the  ri])ening  of  the  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  and  carefully  shorten  the 
leaves  one  half,  to  admit  the  sun’s  rays. 

Cherries  and  Plums,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  leaves  have  fallen  off,  must  be  pruned 
and  nailed. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall ;  in  doing  this,  leave  a 
regular  snpply  of  young  wood  from  the  bottom,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  decayed  unfruitful 
branches  that  may  be  taken  out. 

Strawberries  may  still  be  planted,  if  omitted  last  month  ;  but  it  is  better  to  plant  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  early  frosts  injure  late  plantations. 

Planting.  This  is  the  best  season  to  plant  Apples,  Bears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches  and 
Nectarines ;  in  doing  so,  preserve  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  and  do  not  tread  them 
down. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Fibrous.rooted  Plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  their  roots. 

Carnation  Layers,  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  protected  from  heavy  rains,  frosts,  and 
cutting  winds. 

Auriculas. — See  No.  2,  page  57  of  the  Register. 

Dahlias  require  particular  attention  this  month;  for  their  ti’eatment,  refer  to  page  14-3  of  the 
present  number. 

Flant  I’ulips,  Ranunculus,  Anemonies,  Hyacinths,  and  the  more  common  sorts  of  bulbs 
they  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  frosts,  by  coverings,  which  should  be  removed 
in  open  weather. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  pots  ought  to  be  removed  into  the  green-house.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
admit  as  much  air  as  possible  to  strengthen  the  plants  and  prevent  them  showing  their 
flower-buds  weakly.  Chrys'anthernums  against  w’alls  must  be  kept  neatly  nailed  up. 
Forcing.  All  plants  from  the  natural  ground,  intended  for  forcing  in  the  spring,  should  now  be 
carefully  potted;  taking  care  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible,  such  as  Roses, 
Pinks,  &c.  &c. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cabbages,  for  spring  crops,  should  now  be  planted.  A  small  bed  should  be  pricked  out,  four 
inches  apart,  to  fill  up  with  in  the  spring,  or  to  plant  out,  as  occasion  may  require,  for  a 
second  crop. 

Celery.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  in  dry  weather;  let  it  be  perfectly  dry,  and  be  careful 
not  to  earth  it  up  too  high,  as  it  retards  its  growth ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
earth  jienetrate  to  the  heart  in  the  operation. 

Cardnons,  before  eating,  must  have  their  leaves  tied  up,  earthing  them  carefully  afterwards. 
Cauliflowers  may  now  he  planted  in  south  aspects,  under  hand  glasses,  for  an  early  crop ;  late 
sown  plants  should  be  pricked  under  a  frame  to  stand  the  winter;  50  or  GO  plants  should 
be  planted  in  pots,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame,  to  plant  in  the 
spring  for  an  early  crop. 

Lettuce,  to  stand  the  winter,  should  now  be  planted  in  a  warm  situation ;  keep  a  supply  in 
the  frames,  lest  the  frosts  should  cut  off  those  planted  on  the  borders. 

Peas  and  Deans,  may  be  sown  for  an  early  crop:  but  they  are  not  to  he  depended  upon ;  but  it 
'  is  always  advisable  to  sow  a  few  in  favourable  situations. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  Scorzonera,  Salsify,  ^’c.,  should  be  taken  up;  choose  a  dry  sunny  day 
for  the  purpose  ;  let  them  be  carefully  conveyed  to  the  root-cellar,  and  burieil  in  sand. 
Onions,  if  not  done  last  month,  must  now' be  taken  up;  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  sun  and  air,  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  then  remove  them  to  the  onion- 
room,  vvhich  should  be  in  a  dry,  airy,  situation. 

Mushroom-beds  may  still  be  made,  where  wanting. 

Asparagus  aud  Artichokes,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  should  receive  their  winter  dressing, 
and  be  carefully  protected  from  frosts. 

Herbs  for  forcing  in  the  winter  should  now  be  potted,  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  &c. 


fi.Jewitt,  Printer,  Duffield,  near  Derby. 
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Article  I. — Descriptimi  of  a  House  for  growing  Early 
Grapes,  S^c.  By  Mr.  .J.  Haythorn. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  seen  your  invitation  to  gardeners,  and  all  others  in¬ 
terested  in  Horticulture,  requesting  them  to  communicate  their  ideas  on 
constructing  forcing  houses;  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  description  of  a 
house,  which  I  conceive  well  adapted  for  forcing  early  Grapes,  and  late 
crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ; — I  consider  these  to  be  equally  as  valu¬ 
able  as  early  crops,  and  I  think  may  be  easily  accomplished. 

The  house  I  would  propose,  should  be  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  about 
three  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  back ;  and 
heated  in  the  usual  way,  with  flues  or  hot  water.  The  front  must  be  so 
contrived,  that  the  vines  on  the  rafters  can  be  taken  entirely  out,  at  plea¬ 
sure.  The  back  must  be  formed  of  pillars,  (one  under  every  third  rafter) 
composed  of  either  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  with  a  sufficient  plate  and 
.coping  on  the  top.  The  space  betwixt  the  pillars,  should  be  filled  up 
with  strong  moveable  wooden  panels,  so  that  at  the  time  the  peach-trees 
have  done  bearing,  and  the  wood  is  well-ripened,  say  about  the  month 
of  December,  the  panels  may  be  moved  from  the  north  to  the  south  side 
of  the  peach  trees, — thus  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  the  weather  on 
a  northern  aspect;  beiri"  careful  however,  that  the  first  exposure  be  in 
mild  weather,  and  should  it  afterwards  be  very  severe,  the  pillars  and 
coping,  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  dri¬ 
ving  rains,  &:c. 

The  vines  might  be  brought  into  the  house,  through  the  front,  and 
trained  up  the  rafters  a  month  or  so  before  the  peaches  were  exposed,  in 
Von.  1,  No.  5. 
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order  to  bring  them  on  slowly ;  and  afterwards,  the  heat  could  be  regu¬ 
lated  at  discretion.  Pots  of  strawberries,  peaches,  or  vines,  might  be 
introduced,  for  either  early  or  late  forcing. 

When  the  early  crop  of  grapes  was  ripened  otf  and  gathered,  the  lights 
might  be  removed,  and  put  to  some  other  purpose,  until  wanted  for  the 
peaches  in  autumn,— or  if  the  vines  on  the  rafters  were  taken  out,  as  I 
before  observed,  a  succession  of  vines,  in  pots,  might  be  introduced,  at 
any  season.  However,  I  would  recommend  the  lights  to  be  removed, 
and  the  panels  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  peach-trees;  and  so 
let  the  house  remain  thus  exposed,  until  the  peach-trees  again  require 
protection. 

The  following,  are  the  sorts  I  would  recommend  ; — of  Grapes,  the 
Black  and  White  Muscadine,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Harris 
son's  Black,  B lack  wad  White  Frontignac,  Parsley  Leaved,  wad  White 
Sweet-Water;  of  Peaches,  the  Galande,  Late  Admirable,  Teton  de 
Venus,  and  Catharine  Peach;  and  of  Nectarines,  the  Brugnion,  Ver- 
mash,  and  Late  Newington. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

J.  Haythorn. 

Nottingham,  Sept.  ‘22nd,  1831. 


Ar'I’IC  LE  an  Economical  Plan  of  Groivhuj  Apples, 

and  other  Fralt.  A  PoMOLOGTST. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  seen  what  appears  to  me  a  very  economical  plan  of 
grovving  Apples,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  in  a  kitchen-garden, 
a  description  of  which  I  send  you,  and  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion 
in  your  Register,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service. 

The  trees  are  planted  on  the  edges  of  the  walk,  dwarfs  and  standards 
alternately,  and  trained  horizontally,  by  means  of  arbour-poles,  so  as  to 
form  an  arbour,  which  would  be  as  pleasant  in  hot  weather,  in  a  kitchen 
garden,  as  an  arbour  of  flowers  would  be  in  a  pleasure  garden;  and  if 
the  walk  should  be  wanted  for  wheeling  dung,  &c.  to  the  borders,  open¬ 
ings  might  be  left  for  that  purpose.  The  arbour-poles  would  last  as  long 
as  the  trees  would  require  support,  for  after  the  arbour  is  formed,  the 
trees  will  support  themselves,  the  young  shoots  being  tied  to  the  old 
stems,  to  keep  the  whole  covered  with  good  wood.  If  this  plan  was 
more  adopted,  and  fruit-trees  planted  after  this  manner  in  orchards,  the 
vegetables  and  small-growing  fruits,  would  have  a  more  free  air,  and 
consequently  be  larger  and  better,  than  in  the  present  way  of  growing 
them.  In  many  enclosed  gardens  in  England,  the  south  side  of  these 
arbours,  might  be  made  up  of  peaches  and  apricots. 
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• 

How  would  an  arbour  look,  the  size  of  the  gate-way,  and  as  high  as 
the  orchard  wall,  at  Chatsworlh,  down  the  longest  walk  from  the  end  of 
the  garden?  If  covered  with  fruit,  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect; 
and  the  ground  would  be  completely  saved. 

In  the  event  of  spring  frosts,  as  in  May  last,  the  ground  being  covered 
M  ith  stems  and  young  shoots,  a  degree  of  warmth  would  be  confined  in 
the  arbour,  which  would  allow  the  blossoms  inside  to  set,  and  make  the 
crop  of  fruit  more  certain,  than  in  the  old  method.  The  apples  this 
year,  I  perceive,  are  almost  all  in  the  middle  of  the  trees. 

I  remain,  yours,  &;c. 

October  Uh,  1831.  A  Pomologist. 


Article  III. — Oti  a  Mode  of  Propagating  Pelargoniams^ 
after  being  nipped  by  frosts. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  think  the  following  mode  of  propagating  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  (or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Cape  or  Window  Geraniums) 
deserving  of  a  place  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  I  shall  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion  in  your  next  number.  I  have  tried  the  method  pro¬ 
posed,  several  times  with  complete  success,  and  hope  it  may  be  the 
means  of  preserving  many  of  these  interesting  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  be  destroyed  by  the  winter. 

Many  of  your  readers  have,  doubtless,  had  their  Geraniums  nipped 
by  frost,  and  may  have  observed  that  the  roots  and  stem,  from  their 
succulence,  are  frequently  completely  killed  by  it,  and  soon  in  a  state 
of  decay ;  while  the  extremities  of  the  branches  continue  in  a  green  and 
vegetating  state,  even  for  months  after  this  has  taken  place.  Young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  pushed  forth,  though  from  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment  from  below,  they  continue  very  small,  and  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  decay  of  the  stem,  extends  itself  to  the  branches,  and  the 
shoots  die. 

Having  had  some  plants  in  this  state,  and  finding  that  I  could 
not  continue  them  by  cuttings,  which  soon  decayed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stem;  I  took  off  the  small  shoots,  above-mentioned, 
close  to  the  stem,  and  planted  them  in  light  vegetable-mould  and 
sand,  under  glasses,  they  quickly  struck  root,  and  in  a  short  time 
formed  vigorous  plants,  which  were  much  better  shaped  than  .if  yaised 
from  cuttings.  ^  , 

I  know  not  whether  the  above  be  new  to  you,  but  I  l^fiive  neyer 
seen  it  mentioned  in  any  Work,  and  as  the  Pelargoniums  are  such 
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uiiiverir'al  favf)ritea  as  window  })lants,  any  mode  of  preserving  them 
fioni  entire  destruction  by  the  winter,  must,  1  should  think,  be  ge- 
nerallv  interestins-. 

V  O 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

>  *  Yours,  &c., 

Duffield-Bankf  October  dth,  1831.  O.  Jewitt. 


Article  IV. — On  Preserving  the  Roots  of  the  Geranium^ 
through  the  Winter,  By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

The  following  method  of  preserving  through  the  winter, 
the  more  gross  and  succulent  sorts  of  Geraniums,  such  as  the  Large 
Scarlet,  &;c.  is,  I  believe,  but  little  known. 

On  the  approach  of  frost,  take  them  out  of  the  ground ;  in  doing 
wiiich,  carefully  avoid  injuring  the  roots,  wash  off  all  the  earth,  and 
hang  them  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  good  under-ground  cellar,  with  the 
roots  uppermost.  In  the  spring,  they  will  have  made  some  yellowish- 
green  unhealthy-looking  shoots.  When  the  frosts  are  over,  they  are 
to  be  re-planted,  and  protected  at  night,  and  from  cold  winds,  by 
mats,  or  by  turning  a  basket  over  them,  until  they  have  resumed  their 
w'onted  healthy  appearance. 

The  above  method,  must  prove  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
numerous  persons  who  have  not  the  use  of  a  conservatory;  and  wiio 
hap])en,  like  myself,  to  think  that  Geraniums  never  appear  so  orna¬ 
mental  as  when  growing  in  the  open  ground; — and  certainly  much 
more  beautiful  and  natural,  than  those  long-legged  sickly  exotics,  that 
w^e  frequently  see  drawm-up  in  straight  lines,  in  a  hot-house. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

A  Practical  Gardener. 
J^ewport,  Isle-of- Wight i  Sept,  othy  1831. 


Article  Y. — 0?i  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ranunculus.  By 
An  Admirer  of  the  Ranunculus. 

Gentlemen, 

Seeing  in  your  Register,  for  September,  that  you  wish  for 
some  information  in  growing  and  flowering  the  Ranunculus, — and  ob¬ 
serving  in  how  few  places,  that  beautiful  flower  succeeds, — rl  send  you 
the  details  of  the  method  I  took,  about  tw'elve  years  since,  in  making 
my  beds : — my  flowers,  have,  w  ithout  any  attention  except  what  wall 
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appear,  progressively  improved  since  that  time,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
will  improve,  for  twelve  or  more  years  longer,  notwitbstanding  the 
general  o[)Inion,  that  flowers  will  become  exhausted  if  planted  in  the 
same  soil  long  together. 

The  soil  w'here  I  wished  to  plant  my  Ranunculuses,  being  an  old  ex¬ 
hausted  kitchen-garden,  I  marked  off  a  bed,  four  feet  wide  and  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  completely  removed  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  then  loosened  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as  deep  as  a  spade 
would  allow.  T  then  filled  it  with  a  light  hazel -coloured  loam,  rather 
sandy,  procured  from  the  driest  part  of  an  old  meadow,  the  turf  ha¬ 
ving  been  previously  pared  off  four  inches  deep,  as  I  consider  nothing 
so  prejudicial  to  the  Ranunculus,  as  fresh  turf.  The  loam  was  well  bea¬ 
ten  over,  and  mixed  with  one-eighth  part  of  three-year-old  cow-dung ; 
when  old  cow-dung  cannot  be  had,  the  loam  should  be  used  without 
any  mixture,  the  flowers  may  not  be  so  fine,  but  the  roots  will  be  much 
improved.  The  bed' being  filled  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  I 
took  out  a  trench  across  the  bed,  to  the  depth  of  the  compost,  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  wheeled  the  soil  to  the  end  of  the  bed;  I  then  put  eight 
inches  of  one-year-old  cow-dung  on  the  bottom,  and  trenched  the  next 
four  feet  over  it,  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  bed,  which  was  filled  with 
the  compost  wheeled  from  the  end.  This  was  done  in  October,  be¬ 
fore  the  mould  was  much  wetted  by  winter  rains ;  and  being  laid  in  a 
ridge  as  steep  as  possible,  was  allow^ed  to  lie  until  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  the  bed  was  levelled,  and  that  which  was  about  eight, 
inches  above  the  path,  was  now  almost  even  with  it.  I  then  procured 
some  very  poor  sandy  soil,  and  covered  the  bed  with  it  about  an  inch 
deep. 

The  bed  being  thus  prepared,  I  next  marked  it,  the  whole  length, 
by  means  of  a  line,  into  twelve  divisions,  and  with  a  lath,  marked 
lines  across,  six  inches  apart.  Having  twelve  divisions  across  the  bed, 
I  planted  three  sorts,  four  of  each ; — the  Ranunculus  being  a  very  un¬ 
certain  plant  in  flowering, — by  this  way  I  generally  secure  tw'O  or  three 
good  flowers  to  each  sort. 

In  selecting  the  roots  for  a  flowering  bed  of  Ranunculuses,  care 
should  be  taken  to  choose  such  roots  as  are  of  a  medium  size,  with 
the  crown  high  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and  the  claws  placed  regularly 
round  the  crown.  If  the  large  roots  are  chosen,  they  generally  divide 
into  offsets,  instead  of  flowering. 

Having  placed  the  roots  on  the  bed,  I  cover  them  two  inches  deep, 
with  the  same  poor  sandy  soil,  I  planted  them  in,  and_  having  edged 
the  bed,  which  will  be  about  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  path, 
with  a  spade,  I  consider  it  completed. 
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Nothing  more  need  be  done  to  them  till  they  begin  to  appear  above 
the  soil.  Wlien  the  leaves  are  all  above  ground,  choose  a  dry  day  and 
press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots,  as  the  leaves  generally  remove 
the  soil  from  the  crown  of  the  roots,  and  if  the  weather  proves  dry, 
exposure  very  much  injures  them.  In  dry  weather,  they  will  require 
watering ;  and  if  the  bed  is  made  in  an  inclosed  garden,  or  open  to 
the  south,  after  the  1st  of  May  they  will  require  a  little  shading,  other¬ 
wise  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  plants  come  to  perfection -without 
producing  flowers. 

In  shading,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  mats  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  that  a  curi’ent  of  air  may  pass  underneath,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  stems  being  weakened  and  unable  to  support  the  flowers. 
In  a  garden  quite  exposed,  no  shading  is  required.  If,  when  the  plants 
are  in  flow^er,  the  bed  be  covered,  without  much  confinement,  the  roots 
increase  in  strength  from  year  to  year,  and  the  flowers  consequently 
become  larger  and  more  beautiful,  than  when  exposed. 

When  the  herbage  is  nearly  disappearing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  roots  from  the  bed.  I  have  a  tray  divided  into  compartments, 
sufiicient  to  hold  the  four  roots,  wdth  their  increase;  and  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  bed,  they  are  picked  clean,  and  put  one  sort  in  each  of 
the  compartments,  each  sort  corresponding  to  a  list.  When  the  roots 
are  all  taken  up,  the  tray  is  removed  to  the  stand,  in  an  airy  chamber 
but  not  exposed  to  the  sun ;  and  the  first  leisure  time  I  have,  I  sepa¬ 
rate  the  offsets  from  the  sorts;  and  from  the  stock,  select  four  good 
roots  of  each  sort,  for  next  year’s  planting. 

The  bed  should  now  be  carefully  turned  over,  and  the  dung  that 
was  put  at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  loam,  and  some  ornamental 
flowers,  as  the  Dahlia,  might  be  planted  on  it.  In  October,  eight 
inches  of  one-year-old  cow-dung  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  soil  ridged  up  for  the  next  year.  If  these  rules  are  attended  to, 
from  year  to  year,  the  roots  will  improve  in  size,  and  the  flowers  in 
colour. 

When  seed  can  be  procured  from  good  double  flowers,  it  should  he 
sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  in  September,  and  removed  under  glass  in 
November. 

I  have  added  a  plan  of  the  stand  I  keep  the  roots  in,  [fig.  22]  which 
being  quite  exposed  to  the  air,  on  all  sides,  requires  no  care  after  the 
roots  are  removed  from  the  soil. 

I  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

n  An  Admirer  of  the  Ranunculus. 
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1.  Tray  divided  into  three  divisions. 


<3.  Iron  Bar,  to  lock  on  3,  to  keep  all  secure. 

— Open  space  all  round,  to  admit  air. 

The  bottoms  of  the  Trays  are  of  Rug-canvas,  but  I  should  prefer  Wire.  The 
ray:,  are  of  three  sizes  ;  the  top  one  contains  the  Roots  of  the  bed  described. 


Article  VI. — On.  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation.  By 
Mr.  John  R.evell,  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ho^,  when  he  observes 
in  his  “  Treatise  on  the  Growth  and  Management  of  the  Carnation^ 
that  “Of  all  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  garden,  whether  they  charm  the 
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eye  by  their  beauty,  or  regale  the  sense  of  smelling,  by  their  fragrance ; 
the  Carnation,  may  be  justly  said  to  hold  the  first  rank.”  It  appears  to 
have  been  totally  unknown  to  the  arlcients,  in  its  cultivated  state,  although 
it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  favorite  flower  in  Europe ;  Gerard, 
in  1597,  received  it  from  Poland.  It  has  been  occasionally  found,  in  a 
wild  state,  in  England,  growing  on  rocks  and  walls; — the  general  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  however,  is,  that  it  a  native  of  Germany  and  Italy,  where 
it  is  much  cultivated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  there  seems 
to  have  been  about  50  good  sorts  known ;  and  the  most  popular  cultivator 
at  that  time,  was  a  florist  of  the  name  of  Tuggre,  living  in  Westminster. 
Early  in  the  18th  century,  as  many  as  350  or  360  valuable  sorts,  were 
cultivated,  which  appears  to  be  almost  equal  to  the  Catalogues  of  the 
Florists  of  the  present  day; — Hogg,  in  his  “Treatise,”  published  in 
1820,  enumerates  the  same  quantity  of  sorts,  then  in  his  possession. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  kinds  of  soil  that  have  been  recom¬ 
mended. — 

Mr.  I.  Maddock,  of  Walworth,  in  his  “florist’s  Directory,”  published 
in  1792,  recommends,  “One-third  fresh  sound  loamy  soil;  one-half 
rotten  dung,  (one-year-old)  or  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  hot-bed ; 
and  one-sixth  of  coarse  sea  or  river  sand: — these  ingredients  to  be  well 
mixed  in  autumn,  laid  in  a  heap  about  two  feet  thick,  in  an  open  expo¬ 
sure,  and  turned  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter.” 

Hogg,  in  his  “Treatise,”  says,  “  The  time  that  I  generally  set  about 
mixing  the  compost,  is  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the  melons 
and  cucumbers  have  done  bearing,  whose  beds  furnish  me  with  the  dung 
proper  for  my  purpose.  Requiring  a  large  quantity  of  mould,  (for  I 
, mostly  bloom  about  500  pots  of  Carnations)  I  take  in  the  following 
ratios; — one  load  of  fresh  yellow  loam;  half  a  load  of  common  black 
earth,  or  garden-mould  ;  two  loads  of  rotten  horse-dung ;  with  four  large 
barrows  of  coarse  sand,  from  some  wash  or  pond  by  the  high-road  side, 
or  dry  road-grit,  in  lieu  thereof,  laid  up  to  dry,  and  run  through  a  sieve. 
— rotten  dung,  from  mushroom-beds,  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this  com¬ 
post,  on  account  of  the  fungous  fibres.  Let  them  be  mixed,  and  thrown 
together  in  a  heap  or  ridge,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  winter, 
particularly  in  frosty  weather,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated.  On  a 
dry  day,  towards  the  end  of  November,  I  take  a  barrowfull  of  fresh  lime, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  is  slacked,  I  strew  over,  while  hot,  in  turning  the 
heap,  this  accelerates  the  rotting  of  the  fibrous  particles  of  the  loam, 
lightens  the  soil,  and  destroys  the  grubs,  worms,  and  slugs.” 

The  following  is  the  compost,  I  have  used  with  success,  and  what  I 
would  recommend  to  all  such  as  have  only  small  collections  . — 

Four  barrowfulls  of  fresh  yellow  loam, 

Six  ditto  of  horse-dung,  from  an  old  creumher  frame, 

One  ditto  of  river  sand. 

Let  them  be  well  mixed,  and  turned  two  or  three  times  in  winter,  as 
recommended  above. 
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About  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  last 
year’s  layers  may  be  planted  off  into  large  pots,  to  bloom  ;  the  pots  used, 
should  be  what  are  called  6’s, — or  such  as  are  about  1 2  inches  wide  at 
the  top,  6  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  10  inches  deep  inside  ; — in  each 
pot,  three  plants  must  be  inserted,  not  deeper  than  they  stood  before 
potting ;  and  protect  them  from  easterly  winds,  or  the  leaves  will  soon 
appear  bleached  and  sickly. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  shoot  up  for  flovtering,  support  them  with 
sticks,  about  three  or  four  feet  long;  and  in  the  month  of  June,  let  them 
all  have  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  sheep-dung,  which  will  give 
them  a  very  healthy  appearance,  enable  them  to  grow  stronger  than  they 
otherwise  would,  and  give  a  much  greater  richness  and  brilliancy  of  co¬ 
lour  to  the  flowers.  Care  must  always  be  taken,  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  droop,  it  will  greatly  injure 
the  bloom. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  they  will  be  in  full  flower ;  when  they 
begin  to  expand,  a  collar  must  be  placed  round  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
to  support  it.  “These  collars  are  made  of  white  card  paper,  in  the  form 
23  of  a  circle,  of  three  or  four  inches  diameter,  with  a  hole 

in  the  centre,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  calyx  or 
pod,  without  much  compressing  it,  and  with  a  cut  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  centre  to  the  outside  or  circumference, 
like  the  radius  of  a  circle,  [fig.23]  On  these  the  petals 
are  finely  disposed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Carnation 
displayed  to  great  advantage.’’ 

At  this  time,  they  will  require  great  attention,  for 
as  they  expand,  they  must  be  shaded  both  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  by  means  of  strong  paper  caps  or  covers, 
[fig.  24]  about  twelve  inches  diameter,  painted  white, 
or  green,  and  formed  like  an  umbrella,  to  throw  ofl' 
the  rain ;  each  should  have  a  square  tin  tube  at  the  top 
that  would  allow  the  stick,  to  which  the  stem  i^  tied,  to 
^  pass  through  it  as  far  as  is  necessary.  This  tube 

[I  should  be  about  two  inches  long,  and  have  a  small 

I  hole  bored  through  one  of  its  sides,  [fig.  25]  that 
it  may  be  fixed,  by  a  nail,  to  any  part  of  the  stick 
required. — When,  however,  a  great  many  advance 
into  bloom,  it  would  be  better  to  cover  them  with 
an  awning,  as  I  recommended  for  the  tulip.  < 

There  are  also  many  insects  that  are  very  troublesome  to  this  plant,  as 
the  aphis,  or  green  Jiy,  earwig,  luireworm,  grub,  snail,  mid  slug;-  and 
a  very  small  black  insect,  is  often  very' destructive,  eating  the  colour  off’ 
the  petals ;  but  the  earv  ig  is  the  most  dangerous,  as  it  commonly  secretes 
itself  in  the  calyx,  and  bites  off  the  petals  at  the  lower  ends,  or  claws,  and 
VoL.  I,  No.  5.  CC 
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thereby  causes  them  to  fall  out,  and  greatly  disfigure  the  flower, — so  that 
if  any  of  the  petals  hang  loose,  or  are  observed  to  fall  out,  you  may  be 
certain  that  an  earwig  is,  or  has  been,  there.  The  best  remedy  I  have 
found,  is  to  get  a  large  saucer,  and  place  a  brick  in  the  centre,  and  fill 
up  the  saucer  with  water ;  if  the  pot  is  then  placed  on  the  brick,  neither 
earwig,  snail,  or  slug,  will  venture  across :  you  may  also  set  traps  for 
them,  by  placing  tobacco-pipe-heads  on  tops  of  sticks,  and  examining 
them  every  morning,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  lessen  their  numbers. 

The  different  varieties  of  this  flower,  are  arranged  by  florists,  into  three 
classes. — First,  Bizarres^  or  such  as  have  two  colours  on  a  white  ground. 
Second,  Flakes,  such  as  have  only  one  colour  on  a  white  ground ; — the 
chief  excellence  of  these  two  classes  consists  in  the  distinctness  and  brigjht- 
ness  of  the  colours,  and  the  formation  of  the  petals,  which  should  be  broad, 
with  the  edges  free  from  any  notch,  fringe,  or  indenture;  the  stripes  of 
whatever  colour  they  may  be,  must  run  longitudinally  on  the  corrolla,  as 
in  the  Mayor  of  Ripon,  Perfection,  William  IV,  Paul  Pry,  Champion, 
Lord  Eldon,  Lady  Hood,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Village  Maid,  Invin¬ 
cible,  Cleopatra,  Willow-leaved,  Mayor  of  Northampton,  &c.  &c.  And 
thirdly,  Picottees,  being  such  as  have  a  fringed  edge,  spotted  or  pounced 
with  scarlet,  red,  purple,  or  other  colours;  as  Cornfield’s  Lady  Milton, 
Hogg’s  Beauty,  &c  &c. 

The  chief  means  of  propagating,  is  by  layers;  when  however  the  stalks 
are  too  short  for  the  purpose,  they  may  be  propagated  by  pipings,  but 
layers  are  far  preferable,  when  they  can  be  obtained;  July  is  the  most 
proper  time,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  strong  enough  for  that 
purpose.  The  method  is,  first,  to  trim  the  layers,  by  cutting  off  the  ends 
with  a  pair  of  scissars ;  then  with  a  sharp  penknife,  make  a  slit  in  the 
second  joint  from  the  root,  and  pass  it  through  the  third;  this  nib  or 
tongue  must  be  fixed  downwards  in  the  mould,  and  secured  with  a  hooked 
stick,  (or  hooks  cast  in  lead  would  last  a  great  number  of  years,  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble)  covering  it  about  an  inch  deep  with  fine  light 
mould. 

If  the  simple  directions  here  given,  are  attended  to,  I  feel  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  the  plants  will  answer  your  highest  expectations. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

Pilsmoor,  Sept,  20th,  1831.  John  Revell. 


Article  VII. — O71  the  Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry .  I^y 
Mr.  George  Muscroft,  MHneobank,  near  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

This  fruit,  which  is  now  so  highly  esteemed  in  this  country, 
is  but  little  store  set  by  on  the  continent;  as  in  Spain  and  Italy  it  is 
scarcely  known,  and  in  France,  it  is  completely  neglected.  In  Piedmont, 
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where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  the  natives  call  it  by  the  name  of 
groseille.  It  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  small  green  hairy  high-flavoured  fruit.  As  it  has  been  found 
wild  in  the  woods  and  hedges  about  Darlington,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  other  counties,  Phillips  considers  it  to  be 
indigenous  to  this  country,  although  Dr.  Smith  and  Millar,  both  enter¬ 
tained  doubts  of  its  being  truly  so.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  as  their  authors  have  made 
no  mention  whatever  of  it.  The  name  Grossularia,  has  been  given  to 
it,  (according  to  Phillips)  by  late  writers,  on  account  of  its  resembling 
the  Grossos,  (small  green  figs  )  Gerard  says,  it  is  called  fea-berry-bush, 
in  Cheshire,  and  it  bore  the  same  name  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
In  Norfolk,  it  was  abbreviated  into  Feabes,  The  name  Gooseberry, 
seenis  to  have  been  given,  from  its  being  used  as  a  sauce  for  young  or 
green  geese.  Culpepper,  who  was  a  Sussex  author,  tell  us,  that  they 
were  called  Dewberries,  in  that  county,  and  in  some  places  Wimberries. 
Tusser  speaks  of  it,  as  having  been  cultivated  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  now  brought,  with  the  mul¬ 
tiplied  varieties  at  present  in  existence,  leaves  so  small  a  trait  of  what  it 
was  in  its  original  wild  state,  as  to  render  it  quite  uncertain  what  species 
of  Ribes,  was  the  original  parent. 

In  giving  you  my  opinion  on  their  cultivation,  I  would  recommend  the 
tree  to  be  planted  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of 
October,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  time  to  get  hold  of  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  the  frosts  set  in,  as  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost, 
and  thereby  injured. 

I  would  recommend  a  two-year-old  plant  for  planting,  for  if  they  are 
too  old  when  shifted,  the  roots  become  strong  and  stubborn,  and  you 
cannot  spread  them  out  as  you  would  wish.  When  you  plant  a  tree, 
make  your  trench  or  hole,  which  is  to  contain  the  roots,  about  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  for  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  in  every 
direction.  Then  spread  the  roots  and  young  fibres  carefully,  cover  them 
with  earth,  and  spread  a  little  manure  on  the  top;  I  would  always  re¬ 
commend  that  the  trees  be  planted  in  fresh  soil,  when  the  situation  will 
admit  of  it. 

For  manuring  trees,  in  general,  (which  should  be  done  in  November) 
I  would  recommend,  for  strong  land,  horse-dung  and  a  little  light  fresh 
soil,  mixed  together ;  but  for  light  land,  cow-dung  and  fresh  soil. 

In  November,  prune  your  trees,  and  in  so  doing,  be  careful  to  leave 
some  young  wood  in  them,  for  you  will  often  find  the  best  fruit  on  the 
ends  of  the  young  wood,  but  the  young  wood  should  be  cut  do  wn  a  little, 
that  is,  the  end  of  each  should  be  taken  off.  If  your  trees  make  much 
wood  in  spring,  take  out  some  of  the  superfluous,  or  take  oft'  the  ends  of 
them,  in  order  to  throw  more  support  to  your  fruit. 
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To  make  the  fruit  grow  large: — When  your  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
you  find  two  or  more  on  a  stem,  pluck  the  smallest  off ;  and  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  be  fit  for  use,  thin  them  well,  and  when  they  are  about 
half-grown,  thin  them  again,  leaving  about  two  or  three  berries  on  each 
branch. 

In  dry  weather,  give  your  trees  a  gentle  watering,  once  in  three  days, 
and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  put  a  shade  on  the  sun-side,  I  recom¬ 
mend  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  something  of  the  kind,  as  it  admits  a  free 
current  of  air;  they  should,  when  ripe,  also  be  preserved  from  the  wet, 
as  it  causes  them  to  burst,  but  in  this  case,  they  must  not  be  covered 
close,  but  have  plenty  of  air.  In  both  cases,  I  use  (for  single  berries) 
a  small  board,  about  six  inches  square,  with  a  hole  bored  in  it,  so  as  to 
be  fixed  on  the  lop  of  a  stick ;  having  a  quantity  of  these,  I  can  stick 
them  in  the  ground  anywhere,  at  pleasure,  either  for  shade  or  shelter 

The  First  Class  of  berries  are  the  Reds;  the  Lion  lakes  the  lead;  it  was 
grown  last  year  above  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  31  dwts. 
16  grs.  and  in  the  last  four  years,  has  won  1536  prizes:  the  Companion, 
and  Young  Wonderful,  (two  new  sorts)  it  is  thought  will  be  as  good  as 
the  Lion. 

The  Second  Class  are  the  Yellows;  the  Teazer,  was  grown  last  year, 
32  dwts.  13  grs.;  but  the  Gunner,  has  won  the  most  prizes;  the  Leader, 
also  grows  very  large ; — these  three  often  beat  the  Reds. 

The  Third  Class,  are  the  Greens;  the  Peacock,  was  grown  last  year, 
28 dwts.  14 grs.;  the  Providence,  is  as  good  as  the  Peacock;  the  Ocean, 
won  the  most  prizes. 

The  Fourth  Class,  are  the  Whites;  the  Eagle  was  the  heaviest,  being 
27 dwts.  12 grs,  and  has  won  the  most  prizes; — it  is  a  good-flavoured 
berry,  and  grows  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  Fleur-de-lis,  and  the 
Ostrich,  are  the  next  good  sorts. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,'"'  has 
enumerated  no  less  than  722  sorts.  The  following  are  those,  which  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation  in  a  garden,  where  only 
choice  sorts  are  required. — 


Sir  Watkin. 


Lion. 

Companion. 
Young  Wonderful 


Huntsman. 
Sir  John. 


FIRST  CLASS. — REDS. 

Rising  Sun.  Jubilee.  King. 

Squire  Hammond.  New  Church.  Royal  George. 
Plough-Boy.  Keen’s  Seedling.  Tillotson’s Seedling 
Statesman.  Lancashire  Lad.  Eclipse. 

Lomas’s  Victory.  Bank  of  England.  Royal  Anne. 

Albion.  Crown  Bob.  Top  Sawyer. 


-r  J 
Teazer. 

IJ*  '  i 

Gunner. 


SECOND  CLASS. — YELLOWS. 


Bunkers-Hill 
Sovereign. 
Cottage  Girl. 


Husbandman. 

Globe. 

Britannia. 


Viper. 

Nelson’s  Waves. 
Bright  Venus. 


Rock  wood. 
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THIRD  CLASS. — GREENS. 


Peacock. 

Favourite. 

Bang  Europe. 

Navarino. 

Providence. 

Greenwood. 

Lord  Crewe. 

Tramp. 

Ocean. 

Troubler. 

Lord  Bvron. 

Jolly  Angler. 

FOURTH  CLASS. — WHITES. 

Eagle. 

Bonny  Lass. 

Governess. 

Wellington’s  Glory 

Fleur-de-lis. 

Lady  Delamere. 

Morton  Lass. 

White  Lion, 

Ostrich. 

Nailer. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Cheshire  Las®. 

Nonpareil. 

Beauty  of  England.  Queen  Caroline. 

Whitesmith. 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wincobank,  Sept.  3rd,  1831.  George  Muscroft. 


Article  VIII. — A  Sketch  of  the  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture  of  Japan.  By  S.  S. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Agriculture  of  a  great  part  of  India,  of  China,  and  of 
Japan,  is  conducted  with  so  much  industry,  neatness,  and  skill,  tliat 
it  deserves  greater  attention  paying  to  it  in  Europe,  than  is  at  present 
the  case ;  for  much  might  be  leaint  from  it,  and  many  useful  hints  taken 
from  the  various  modes  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  those  regions.  The  care,  ingenuity,  and  variety,  of  operations, 
which  are  employed  during  their  growth,  renders  the  Agriculture  of 
most  of  the  Eastern  countries,  in  many  respects,  like  the  Horticulture 
of  Europe. 

It  is  at  present,  my  intention  to  give  only  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture  of  Japan.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  so  highly  cultivated,  nor  any  in  which  so  much  food  is  raised 
on  the  same  space  of  ground  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  jealousy  of  the  government  is  so  great  as  nearly  to  exclude 
strangers  from  the  country,  and  render  our  knowledge  of  their  modes 
of  culture  very  slight  and  imperfect. 

The  land  of  Japan,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  by  Europeans,  is  not, 
in  general,  remarkable  for  its  natural  fertility ;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
clay  or  sand,  but  of  course  in  so  large  a  country  there  must  be  many 
varieties  of  soil.  The  land  in  general  is  cultivated  by  the  spade  and 
hoe ;  the  plough  is,  however,  sometimes  used,  and  is  either  drawn  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  cows  :  even  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  which  all  travellers  in  that  country 
agree,  has  a  most  pleasing  and  extraordinary  appearance.  They 
have  no  meadows,  and  very  few  fences  to  the  flelds,  as  the  small 
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number  of  cattle  which  they  have,  are  always  kept  the  whole  year  in 
yards.  They  have  no  sheep,  and  but  few  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  as 
they  do  not  eat  animal  food,  or  use  milk.  The  Wheat  and  Barley  is 
sown  in  beds  of  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  the  same  space  is  left  be¬ 
tween  each  bed.  l"he  corn  is  either  sown  in  two  drills,  the  length  of 
the  bed,  or  in  rows  across  it :  when  the  plants  are  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  high  the  earth  is  dug  out  of  the  space  between  the  beds,  and 
laid  between  the  rows  of  corn,  so  that  the  fields  have  the  appearance, 
when  the  corn  is  young,  of  cabbage  seed  beds,  with  trenches  between 
them.  The  Wheat  is  sown  in  November,  and  is  ripe  in  June, — the 
Barley  is  sown  either  in  October  ot  NovemVer,  and  is  ripe  the  end 
of  May. 

As  there  are  so  few  quadrupeds  kept  in  Japan  every  possible  care 
is  taken  of  whatever  will  form  manure.  The  economy  in  this  res])ect 
often  rendering  the  country  disagreeable,  and  even  unhealthy.  All  the 
refuse  of  the  houses,  even  all  the  human  ordure  and  urine  so  saved, 
either  in  large  earthen  jars,  or  in  holes,  all  collected  together,  is  form¬ 
ed  into  a  liquid  hodge-podge  manure,  which  is  carried  in  pails,  and 
poured  from  a  ladle  on  the  corn  when  it  is  about  six  inches  high. 
This  operation  is  performed  twice  to  each  crop  of  corn.  Keemper 
says  that  the  great  use  of  human  ordure  as  manure,  gives  to  many  of 
the  cultivated  vegetables  a  rank  unpleasant  taste  ;*  and  Thunberg 
complains  that  the  methods  of  saving  all  kinds  of  manure  in  pits  by 
the  side  of  the  roads,  produces  often  an  intolerable  stench,  and  is  suj)- 
])Osed  to  occasion  several  disorders,  particularly  a  soreness  of  the  eyes, 
to  which  the  Japanese  are  very  subject.  The  Japanese  weed  the 
crops  with  the  greatest  industry,  so  much  so,  that  Thunberg  complains 
that  in  a  long  journey,  when  he  had  expected  to  collect  a  great  number 
of  new  plants,  he  could  hardly  discover  the  trace  of  a  weed,  even  in 
whole  provinces. 

Rice,  being  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  in  Japan,  the  greatest 
pains  is  taken  with  its  culture.  There  are  several  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  most  common 
method  is,  in  April,  to  turn  over  the  ground  with  a  hoe,  somewhat 
crooked,  about  a  hand’s  breath  and  a  foot  long,  with  a  handle  of 
wood,  then  by  means  of  raised  borders  the  land  is  laid  under  water. 
The  rice  is  so^vn  in  beds,  and  when  the  plants  are  six  inches  high 
they  are  taken  up  in  tufts  or  small  clusters,  containing  several  ])lants. 
These  are  planted  in  the  rice  grounds,  about  six  inches  between  each 
tuft ;  this  work  is  always  y)erformed  by  the  women,  who  wade  about 

•  I  have  known  many  persons  who  think  that  where  nifjht  soil  is  used  as  a  manure  the 
vegetables  have  a  very  unple^ant  taste,  and  that  the  too  high  dressing  with  other  manure, 
near  London,  often  gives  them  an  unpleasant  flavour; — perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents, 
who  have,  considered  the  subject,  will  give  you  the  result  of  their  observations  on  the  effects  of 
the  very  high  dressing  for  some  of  the  crops,  as  now  i)ractised. 
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in  the  water  at  least  six  inches  deep.  The  rice  is  ripe  in  November, 
it  is  then  mown,  bound  up  in  bundles,  and  carried  home.  The  mere 
striking  the  ears  against  a  baud  or  any  hard  body,  causes  the  corn  to 
fall  from  the  ears ;  but  before  the  husk  can  be  separated  from  the  grain 
a  second  thrashing  or  stamping  is  necessary,  this  is  performed  by 
placing  the  coni  in  a  hollowed  block  of  wood,  forming  a  kind  of  mor¬ 
tar,  and  pounding  it  with  a  wooden  pestle. 

Besides  the  great  use  of  the  grain  of  Rice,  the  straw  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  Japanese  make  all  their  shoes  of  platted  straw:  a  pair 
of  these  is  often  worn  out  in  a  day,  if  much  walked  in.  When  the 
weather  is  wet,  and  the  ground  muddy,  they  are  most  uncomfortable  . 
to  wear;  their  large  hats,  too,  are  made  of  plaited  rice  straw. 

Barley,  Wheat,  and  Cole-seed,  are  all  thrashed  out  in  a  plain  and 
artless  manner,  on  straw  mats  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  with  flails  which  have  three  swingles.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  cultivated,  and  of  the  meal  small  cakes  are  made,  which  are 
boiled,  and  frequently  coloured ;  these  are  sold  very  cheap,  in  the  vil¬ 
lages,  to  travellers. 

The  Indian  Kale,  {Brassica  orientalist  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  the  seed,  out  of  which  they  express  oil  for  their  lamps;  in 
April  vdien  it  is  in  flower,  the  fields  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance, 
from  the  yellow  blossoms.  Several  kinds  of  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils, 
are  cultivated,  in  abundance;  Turnips  are  much  cultivated,  and  grown 
very  large; — but  Kempfer  says,  from  the  manure,  they  have  so  rank 
and  strong  a  taste,  that  strangers  do  not  like  them,  though  the  natives 
eat  them  in  great  quantities,  both  dressed  and  raw.  Carrots,  which 
are  of  a  yellowish  colour;  Radishes;  and  Potatoes,  in  small  quantities. 
Among  the  esculent  roots.  Batatas,  {Convolvulus  edulus)  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  the  most  palatable.  Melons,  both  white  and  red  fleshed; 
Pumpkins,  which  are  used  for  soups ;  Cucumbers,  which  are  eaten  both 
raw  and  pickled;  Conomon,  {Cucumis  conomon)  for  pickling;  Solanum 
melongena,  for  the  fruit  to  put  in  soups;  Calabashes,  or  Bottle -gourd, 
{Cucurbita  laginaria)  for  flasks.  For  seasoning,  a  new  species  of 
Ginger,  {Am.onum  mioga)  Pepper  shrub,  {Fagara piperita)  of  which 
both  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  used;  Bamboo  roots;  various  sorts  of 
Mushrooms,  are  in  great  request,  and  occur  commonly  in  the  shops, 
dried  for  sale,  and  are  in  daily  use  for  soups  and  sauces.  The  buds  of 
the  Menyanthes  nymphceoides,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers,  are  steeped 
in  brine,  and  used  for  i)ickles.  They  also  cultivate  the  Red  Beet,  Car¬ 
rots,  Fennel,  Dill,  Anise,  {Pimpinella  anisum)  Parsley,  Asparagus, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Black  Radish,  Lettuce,  Succory,  Endive,  and  many 
others. 
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The  Sesamum  orientakf  is  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  from  the 
small  seed,  a  fine  oil  is  expressed,  and  used  here,  as  in  India,  for  dres¬ 
sing  food.  The  Cotton  and  Tea  plants,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent;  also  the  Varnish  Tree,  (Rhus  vernix)  the  Camphor  Tree,  (Lau- 
rus  camphor  a)  the  Cedar,  (Cupressus  Japonica)  the  Mulberry,  for 
the  numerous  silk- worms ;  and  ipany  kinds  of  forest  trees ;  some  of 
which,  are  peculiar  to  Japan. 

The  desserts,  in  Japan,  consist  of  many  kinds  of  well- tasted  fruits, 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens.  Shadocks,  Seville  and  China 
Oranges,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Medlars,  (Mespilus  Japonica)  of 
a  very  delicious  taste;  Fig^,  Grapes,  Pomegranates,  Spanish  Fig, 
(Cactus  acusj)  Chestnuts,  Walnuts,  Nuts  of  several  sorts,  some  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  regions ;  two  sorts  of  Barberry  are  culti¬ 
vated,  Berberis  vulgaris,  and  B.  Cretica 

_  Most  of  the  natives  of  Japan  take  great  care  and  delight  in  their 
gardens,  and  cultivate  many  kinds  of  flowers,  and  plant  flowering 
shrubs  before  their  houses,  and  also  form  hedges  of  shrubs,  about  the 
farms,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  flowers.  Among  those  planted 
as  hedges  are  several  species  of  Viburnum,  the  Spirea  chamcedrifolia 
and  crenata,  which  with  their  snow-white  flowers,  make  an  elegant 
appearance;  also  the  Gardenia  Florida,  both  double  and  single.  No¬ 
thing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  hedges  of  the  Maples,  indigenous  to 
this  country',  (Acer  dissectum,J aponicum, palmatum,  pictum,  and  tri- 
fiduiri)  tlie  Lycium  Japonicum,  a  small  handsome  shrub,  is  planted 
in  hedges  The  Azalea  Indica,  is  one  of  their  most  favorite  plants,  of 
which  they  cultivate  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Among  the  flowers  they  cultivate,  are  Chrysanthemum  Indicum, 
Nandina  domestica,  Brunus  cerasus,  Aucuba  Japonica,  various  Spi- 
recc  and  Magnolice,  Tagetes  patula,  Celosia  cristata,  Hovenia  dulcis. 
Aster  Chinensis,  Pceonia  officinalis.  Calendula  officinalis,  Impatiens 
balsamina,  Mirabilis  dichotoma,  and  an  endless  number  of  others. 

Like  the  Chinese,  they  are  very  fond  of  double  flowers,  and  have 
an  endless  variety  of  the  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  and  many  others. 
They  also  plant  dwarf  trees  in  flower-pots,  often  with  pumice  or  other 
porous  stone,  instead  of  earth.  The  Dolichos  polystachyos,  [Phaseolus 
perennis)  a  plant  of  the  pea  kind,  is  planted  in  many  places,  and  formed 
into  arbours.  The  Alcea  rosea,  and  Malva  Mauritiana,  are  cultivated 
in  small  gardens,  in  towns,  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

I  remain,  yours.  See., 


September  25th,  1831. 
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Article  IX. — On  the  VtiUtif  of  Bur  nine/  Clay.,  as  a  mean  ft 
of  correciiny  the  Soil  for  Gardens.  By  Mr.  Stafford, 
Gardener  to  R.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near 
Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gextlemex, 

1  NOW  send  you  my  promised  Method  of  Burning  Clay; 
and  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  operate  on  that  material  twenty-two 
years  out  of  forty-eight,  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  some  attention  from 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  correct  that  material.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfortunate  to  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  person  whose  lot  it  is 
to  conduct  a  garden,  when  the  site  happens  to  be  a  natural  strong 
clay,  and  as  this  so  often  occurs,  it  has  always  given  me  the  utmost 
concern.  Until  lately  a  remedy  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

An  occurrence,  however,  took  place  some  years  ago,  which  forcibly 
convinced  me  of  the  important  benefit  that  might  be  derived,  from 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  instance  is  this: — a  Mr.  Nightingale, 
near  this  place,  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  of  strong 
clay,  and  being  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  x\griculturalist,  Mr. 
Toilet,  of  Betley,  Staffordshire,  he  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
who  advised  him  to  let  the  whole  be  burnt,  which  it  was  done  in  a  few 
weeks;  and  a  work  was  completed,  I  may  say,  in  a  few  days,  that 
never  could,  otherwise,  have  been  done  in  his  whole  lifetime,  that  is, 
he  rendered  the  ground  prolific;  and  I  never  witnessed  better  success 
in  crops,  tlian  I  have  done  of  every  crop  that  has  been  planted  in  this 
composition. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  enclosed  a  piece  of  ground  of  strong  clayey 
soil,  some  years  ago,  enquired  (through  the  means  of  the  Gardener’s 
IVIagazine,  I  think)  whether  he  could  have  taken  any  other  method 
than  adding  sand,  ashes,  light  earth,  vegetable  mould,  and  other  such 
like  materials,  sufficient  to  have  made  a  garden  upon  a  bare  rock;  but 
when,  (he  adds)  the  whole  was  incorporated,  it  still  remained  a  garden 
of  clay. 

I  was  then,  unprepared  to  make  any  answer  to  such  enquiries,  but 
have  since  much  regretted,  1  did  not  take  up  the  subject  at  the  time. 
To  make  a  proper  calculation  of  the  expense  will  be  attended  with 
some  little  difficulty,  as  it  will  very  much  depend  on  the  materials  used 
to  burn  with.  Some  persons  recommend  coal ;  this  however,  I  con¬ 
demn,  as  being  of  too  violent  a  nature. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  place,  although  the  garden  had  been  formed 
twenty-five  years,  with  most  excellent  judgment,  it  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  strong  clay  ;  and  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface,  even  the 
most  common  articles  would  not  live  upon  it.  No  weather  appeared 
VOL.  I,  No.  5.  DD 
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to  have  a  good  effect  upon  it.  At  one  time  it  was  covered  with  water, 
and  at  another,  rendered  impenetrable  by  being  too  dry.  After  witnes¬ 
sing  the  effect  on  a  similar  clay,  at  the  place  before  named,  I  commenced 
burning,  and  in  a  few  days  produced  a  composition  three  feet  deep, 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  soil  in  this  country. — The  clay  is  rendered 
as  pliable  as  burnt  chalk,  and  seems  to  be  possessed  of  the  medium 
of  holding  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture,  and  no  more:  as  far 
as  I  have  witnessed,  every  thing  appears  to  thrive  in  it;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  think,  that  when  clay  abounds  in  peach  borders,  &c. 
that  very  much  may  be  done  by  way  of  improving  them.  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  I  last  summer  applied  a  quantity  of  burnt  clay  to  some  old  peach 
trees,  and  on  examining  their  roots  in  the  autumn  I  found  abundance 
of  good  young  roots,  growing  in  complete  bunches;  and  I  believe, 
that  were  these  borders  composed  of  three  parts  of  this  material,  they 
would  not  be  attacked  with  those  diseases  so  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  their  wood  with  shorter  joints,  and  ripen 
much  better  and  earlier  than  they  could  do  in  a  compost,  strongly  ma 
nured. 

My  manner  of  performing  the  process,  is  as  follows : — I  throw  out  a 
trench  eight  feet  wide,  and  about  three  feet  deep;  into  this  I  place  as 
much  small  wood,  or  faggots,  as  will  fill  the  trench  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  upon  this  I  place  a  quantity  of  stronger  wood,  such  as  the 
roots  of  old  trees,  ifec.,  which  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  about  to  be  burnt :  when  the  whole  is  completed, .  I  take 
the  advantage  of  fine  weather  to  light  the  fire;  when  this  is  done  the 
whole  is  covered  up  with  that  part  of  the  clay  which  came  last  out  of 
the  trench,  as  of  course  it  is  the  strongest ;  as  the  fire  advances,  more 
is  thrown  on  the  heap,  making  an  embankment  with  the  top  soil,  and 
all  that  part  which  contains  any  vegetable  matter.  x\s  the  fire  increases, 
the  clay  contiguous  to  the  fire  is  dug  up,  and  thrown  on  the  top ;  and 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  there  will  seldom  require  any  addition 
of  fuel.  I  have  often  been  of  opinion  that  I  could  add  to  the  mass,  until 
it  reached  to  the  height  of  a  garden- wall  ten  feet  high. 

As  the  violence  of  the  heat  subsides,  I  spread  out  the  soil,  which  ^ 
from  the  carbonaceous  principles  it  receives  in  the  process,  is  rendered 
in  point  of  richness,  fully  equal  to  soot.  Indeed,  I  calculate  that  the 
ground  so  heated  will  require  no  manure,  for  at  least  four  or  five  years, 
as  every  species  ot  A'egetable  appears  to  groAV  much  too  strong  for 
the  first  two  years,  with  doing  nothing  more  than  giving  a  slight 
I'aking.  The  clay  here,  probably  is  superior  to  that  in  some  other 
places,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  it  naturally  con¬ 
tains,  I  conceive  a  portion  of  it  is  converted  into  lime,  in  the  process 
of  burning. 
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Burning  clay,  entirely  destroys  every  species  of  insect  and  pernicious 
weed,  and  on  whole  quarters,  where  the  process  was  j>erformed  years 
ago,  I  have  scarcely  observed  either  slug  or  snail. 

I  have  no  doubt,  the  business  might  be  done  with  good  success  and 
very  little  expense,  where  furze  and  heath  could  be  readily  obtained; 
and  as  it  would  take  more  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  such  mate¬ 
rials,  it  would  tend  to  enrich  the  mass  to  a  very  high  degree.  x\s  the 
price  of  making  up  faggots  almost  amounts  to  their  real  value,  we  have 
taken  the  wood  direct  to  the  trench,  without  that  process,  which  has 
answered  very  well. 

I  make  it  a  rule,  never  to  burn  more  clay  on  a  given  quarter,  than 
the  space  requires  to  correct  the  soil,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  labour 
to  remove  it  from  place  to  place ;  and  as  it  may  be  operated  upon  close 
to  any  tree  or  crop  without  danger,  it  is  more  desirable  to  perform  the 
operation  on  the  spot.  The  fire  will  sometimes  require  probing,  to  al¬ 
low  the  air  to  enter ;  but  I  never  wish  to  see  much  smoke  escape,  as  1 
am  certain  it  greatly  contributes  to  enrich  the  earth.  There  will  re¬ 
quire  no  particular  caution  with  regard  to  burning  the  clay  too  much ; 
it  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  wood  consumes,  the  first  course  of  clay  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  this  will  perpetually  take  place 
until  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  consumed  by  the  fire,  by  which  time, 
a  body  of  hot  clay  will  have  fallen  to  the  bottom ;  when,  to  secure  suc¬ 
cess,  I  level  down  the  heap,  but  take  particular  care  not  to  break  or 
pulverize  the  compost, — the  more  this  is  avoided,  the  longer  it  will 
retain  its  fertilizing  qualities. 

Those  who  have  new  vine  borders  to  make,  could  not  do  better  than 
add  to  their  compost  one-third  of  burnt  clay,  as  the  average  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  in  this  island  never  properly  suits  the  constitution  of 
vines.  I  think  it  would  prove  an  excellent  corrector,  and  prevent 
those  troublesome  insects,  the  wire-worms,  from  injuring  the  roots  of 
the  vine,  and  the  cost,  in  most  places,  would  be  very  trifling.  I  think, 
too,  that  it  would  be  well  calculated  for  anything  that  requires  mulching, 
for  applying  liquid  manure  does  not  in  the  least  consolidate  it.  This 
is,  I  consider,  a  great  recommendation. 

If  you  think  these  observations  of  any  importance,  you  will  oblige  me 
by  inserting  them  in  an  early  number. 

And  believe  me  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

George  Stafforh. 


IVillersleij,  July  19,  1831. 
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PART  II. 

m  IIQRTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 

■‘  .yVn  7  REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

»:;oioc  'i  V..  ■  .  _ _ 

^  Reviews  oJ\  mid  Extracts  from^  Works  on  Botany^  8^c. 

1.  — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series,)  By  John 
.  Eindley,  F.R.S.  (fee.  Monthly  numbers,  8vo.  45.  coloured. 

No.  8,  FOR  October, 

Has  among  other  interesting  specimens,  an  excellent  one  of  that  very  brilliant 
Calceokaia,  raised  last  year  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Epsom,  from  a  plant  of  C.Arach- 
noideiiy  impregnated  with  C,  Corymbosa  ;  this  will  be  found  a  great  addition  to 
the  flower  borders,  if  turned  out  about  the  mouth  of  May,  and  re-potted,  and 
placed  in  the  green-house  again  in  October. 

Sarcunthns gnitdius.  Spotted  Flowered  Sarcanthus. — A  beautiful  stove  plant; 
it  is  a  parasite,  long  since  introduced  into  this  country  from  India, — its  flowers 
are  white,  thickly  spotted  with  pink.  Sildne  laeinidtuy  Cut-flowered  Catchfly. 
— A  handsome  scarlet-flowering  green-house  plant,  introduced  from  Mexico, 
in  1823.  Lowh-  Purple  Lobelia, — The  origin  of  this  plant  is  not  known  j  it 
is,  however,  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  of  a  brilliant  colour.  Purshia 
tridentdla. — A  green-flowering,  hardy  shrub,  of  no  beauty.  Otidnis  pedun- 
etddris,  Long-stalked  Rest-harraw. — A  pretty,  and  new  species,  with  light 
flowers,  striped  with  dark  rose-colour.  Mr.  Youfig*s  Calceolaria. — A  most 
elegant  hybrid  ;  its  flowers  are  orange,  with  a  blotch  of  rich  velvet. 

2.  — CuRTis’.s  Botanical  Magazine,  <fec.  New  Series.  Edited  by 

Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly  numbers,  3s. Qd.  coloured,  35.  plain. 

No.  58,  FOR  October. 

Contains  an  excellent  figure  of  Mr.  NeiWs  Al^trcemeria;  the  richness  and 
delicacy  oy  the  flowers  render  it  a  pleasing  species.  The  many  intelligent  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Editor,  always  make  this  Work,  doubly  interesting. 

Corydnthes  maculdta.  Spotted-lipped  Coryanthes. — A  stove  plant,  well 
deserving  notice,  the  flowers  are  a  pale  ochreous  yellow,  spotted  inside  with 
purple.  Lonicera  hirsUta,  Hairy  American  Woodbine. — A  beautiful  hardy 
species,  introduced  from  North  America,  in  the  year  1819.  Torenia  sedbra, 
Rough  Torenia. — A  pretty  purple-flowering  plant,  sent  from  New  Holland, 
last  year.  Aletroemeria  Neillii,  Mr.  Neill’s  Alstrismeria. — A  very  handsome 
plant;  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  in  Mr.  P.  Niell’s  green-house, 
at  Cannon-Mills,  near  Edinburgh.  llhododendron  Lapponicumy  Lapland 
Rhododendron. — It  inhabits  the  Alpine  ridges  of  the  low  grounds,  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
resemble  in  colour,  the  R.ferrugineum.  Echinoedetus  Ott6)iiSy  Mr.  Otto’s 
Echinocactus. — Flowers  of  a  delicate  lemon-colour,  and  well  worth  a  situation 
in  the  stove.  Nierembcrgia  grdcilisy  Slender  Nierembergia.— A  native  of 
America;  the  flowers  are  white,  streaked  with  purple,  having  a  yellow  eye. 
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3.  — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 

&c.  8vo.  INIonthly.  Coloured,  85.  Plain,  2s.Sd. 

No.  29,  FOR  October, 

Contains,  G any mcd.es  concolor.  Sulphur-coloured  Ganymedes.  Phlox  co- 
rymhdsa,  Corymbose-flowered  Lychnidea. — A  very  handsome  rose-flowering 
species.  Orobus  iMens,  Yellow  Bitter-Vetch. — Introduced  from  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Botanic  Gardens,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  year  1818 ;  It  is  perennial,  and 
is  increased  by  seed,  and  parting  the  roots.  TUlipa  Bonorotidna,  Bonorota 
Tulip. — It  has  a  very  exquisite  but  faint  scent,  when  in  bloom;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  vivid  brick-colour  inside,  and  outside  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  marked 
with  red. 

4.  — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Monthly  numbers. 

4to.  coloured,  os. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6c?. 

No.  174,  FOB  October, 

Contains,  Phlox  aristdta. — A  delicate  little  white  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
Carolina.  Onctdium piUnilnm. — A  parasite;  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  conse¬ 

quently  a  stove  plant.  Erica  triflora,  and  Erica  cylindrica. — Two  well  known 
green-house  plants.  Azalea  huUca  phcenicea. — A  very  handsome  plant,  a 
native  of  China;  introduced  in  1825.  Sctlla  verna.  GrevUlea  planifdlia. — 
A  scarlet-flowering  plant,  lately  introduced  from  New  South  Wales.  Genista 
Hispdnica. — A  little  shrub,  bearing  yellow  flowers  ;  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the 
South  of  France.  Anemone  sylvestris.  Orobus  Fischeri. — This  little  pe¬ 
rennial  has  very  handsome  crimson  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  Russia. 

5.  — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly, 

small  4to.  I5.  Large  paper, 

No  81,  FOB  September,  contains, 

Ram'mculm  ample xicax'dis.  Stem-clasping  Ranunculus. — This  little  perennial  is 
a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  cultivated  as  early  as  1633.  The  generic 
name  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  ban  A,  (a  frog)  supposed  to  have  been  used  to 
distinguish  a  plant  indigenous  to  moist  places,  frequented  by  frogs.  Amplexi- 
caulis,  is  derived  from  the  same  language;  amplexus,  (embracing,)  caulis,  (a 
stalk.)  Its  flowers  are  white  and  form  a  neat  spring  ornament  for  the  borders. 
Aquilcgia  Canadensis,  Canadian  Columbine. — This  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  was  introduced  in  1640.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  aquila,  (an 
eagle,)  and  lego,  (to  gather,)  in  allusion  to  the  nectaries,  which  are,  in  most  spe¬ 
cies,  peculiarly  recurved,  and  bear  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  closing  claws  of 
an  eagle.  Hcpdtica  triloba. — This  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  in 
1753.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  hepab;  the  lobed  shape  of 
the  leaf  of  this  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  liver,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ap[)lication  of  the  name.  Silcne  maritima.  Sea  Catchfly. — This  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  inhabits  sea  shores.  Its  generic  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
siALON,  signifying  saliva;  flies  being  often  caught  in  the  viscous  fluid  which  exudes 
from  most  of  the  species,  gave  rise  to  the  English  name,  Catchfly;  its  flowers  are 
a  yellowish  white. 
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PART  III. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Ohservatiom  on  a  few  of  the  Plants,  which 
possess,  or  are  supposed  to  possess,  the  power  of  Entrap¬ 
ping  Insects.  Ey  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.  Agent  to  the 
Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  of  Trinity  College 
Dublin,  where  for  some  years  I  had  the  charge  of  the  Exotic  plants,  I 
took  particular  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the  excellent  opportunity 
which  I  enjoyed,  of  subjecting  to  the  test  of  experiment,  whatever  I  found 
recorded  concerning  the  habits  of  the  several  plants;  and  especially  with 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  communication. — being  of  opinion,  that 
much  which  is  supposed  to  be  known  on  this  subject,  rests  on  little  more 
than  mere  conjecture;  and  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  others, 
to  the  elucidation  of  an  interesting  enquiry,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  you,  the  result  of  the  observations  which  I  was  enabled  to 
make. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  Side-Saddle  Flower,  (Sarracenia,)  a 
genus  of  plants,  with  which  most  gardeners  are  acquainted ;  but  as  many 
of  the  readers  of  a  periodical,  so  generally  interesting  as  the  Horticultural 
Register,  may  not  have  seen  any  of  the  species,  I  annex  a  sketch  of  the 
leaf  of  one  of  them,  the  Sarracenia  fiava.  [fig.  26]  There  are  four  others 
enumerated  in  Sweet’s  “Hortus  Britannicus,”  v\z.  purpurea,  rubra,  vn- 
riolaris,  and  minor;  all  natives  of  the  marshes  of  North  America.  Each 
leaf  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  capable  of  containing  water ;  the  aperture  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  is  furnished  with  a  leafy  appendage,  which  before 
the  leaf  reaches  its  full  size,  covers  it  so  closely,  as  to  exclude  the  rain 
and  dews ;  at  other  times,  the  lid  recedes  from  the  aperture,  and  then 
the  tube  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  water,  in  which  a  number  of 
dead  and  dying  flies,  may  at  all  times  be  observed.  This  singular  con¬ 
struction  of  the  leaf,  is  evidently  designed  by  Nature  to  retain  moisture, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  plant  in  times  of  drought,  but  the  late 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  having  probably  examined  the  plant  when  young,  and 
observing  that  the  aperture  of  S.  adunca,  [variolaris]  was  so  completely 
closed  as  to  exclude  water,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  tube  must 
have  been  intended  to  serve  some  other  purpose,  and  having  stated  on 
tlie  authority  of  one  of  the  young  men,  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden 
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that  the  flies  are  deposited  in  the  tubular 
leaves,  by  a  species  of  Sphex  or  Ichneu¬ 
mon,  concludes,  that  “The  flies  are  de¬ 
posited  by  this  insect,  unquestionably 
for  the  food  of  itself,  or  its  progeny, 
probably  depositing  its  eggs  in  their 
carcasses,  as  others  of  the  same  tribe, 
lay  their  eggs  in  various  caterpillars, 
which  they  sometimes  after  bury  in  the  ground.”*  I 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  this  quotation,  betrays 
greater  inaccuracy  in  the  late  venerated  President  of 
the  Linnaean  Society,  than  one  would  have  supposed 
compatible  with  the  known  industry  of  that  close 
observer,  and  ardent  lover  of  Nature.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  species  of  Sphex  or  Ichneumon, 
which,  in  its  perfect  state,  feeds  on  dead  flies ;  and  to 
place  the  fly  in  which  the  Ichneumon  had  deposited  its 
eggs,  in  a  situation  where  it  must  at  once  cease  to  exist, 
would  be  to  frustrate  the  end  designed  in  laying  them, 
and  is  contrary  to  every  thing  that  is  known  of  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  these  insects;  for  although  the  caterpillars  often 
fall  victims  to  these  parasites,  it  is  not  until  the  latter 
have  lived  for  some  time,  and  have  reached  that  stage 
of  existence,  when  they  assume  one  of  their  meta¬ 
morphoses. 

A  leaf  of  the  Sarracenia  jiavo.,  now  before  me,  and 
from  which  the  sketch  was  taken,  contains  no  less  than 
thirteen  flies,  principally  the  Blue-bottle  Fly,  [Musca 
vomitoria,)  with  two  or  three  of  the  Common  House 
Fly,  [Musca  domestica.)  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  former  of  these  species,  after  having  penetrated 
some  distance  into  the  tube,  struggling  in  vain  to 
extricate  itself,  but  no  sooner  had  I  enabled  it  to 
escape,  than  it  flew  off  with  its  wonted  strength  and 
activity. 

Now,  supposing  it  possible  that  any  species  of  the 
Sphex  or  Ichneumon,  which  are  occasionally  observed 
in  hot-houses,  should  possess  the  strength  necessary 
to  compel  the  Common  House  Fly,  to  enter  the  tube, 

•  Introduction  to  Botany,  (6th  edition,)  pa{?e  158;  and  Mr.  Keith’s 
Vegetable  Pliysiology,  vol.  1,  page  285.  Speaking  of  these  insects,  the. 
authors  of  that  excellent  Work,  the  “Introduction  to  Entomology,’’  ob¬ 
serve,  “The  habits  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  which  properly  includes 
agreat  number  of  distinct  genera,  are  similar;  they  all  lay  their  eggs 
in  living  insects,  chiefly  while  in  a  larva  slate  but  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  perfect  insects.’’ — Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Ento 
mology,  vol.  4,  page  209,  and  sequel. 
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contrary  to  its  inclinations ;  it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  probability,  to 
imagine,  that  it  could  oblige  the  Blue-Bottle  to  do  so ;  and  however  easy 
it  may  be  for  the  Ichneumon,  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  sluggish  caterpil¬ 
lar,  it  could  by  no  means  deposit  them  in  the  body  of  this  strong  and 
restless  insect. 

But,  if  the  flies  are  not  deposited  in  the  tubes  of  this  plant,  by  these 
insects,  what  is  it  that  induces  them  to  enter  ?  Possibly,  as  suggested  in 
Kirby  and  Spence’s  “Introduction  to  Entomology,”  the  effluvia  emana¬ 
ting  from  putrid  animalculae,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  may  induce 
the  flies  to  enter,  in  search  of  a  fitting  receptacle  on  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,*  or  they  may  enter  in  request  of  food,  but  whatever  be  their 
inducement,  repeated  observation  has  convinced  me,  that  their  ingress 
is  voluntary; — and  having  descended  some  length,  the  gradual  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  tube,  asssited  by  the  short  stiff  hairs  which  clothe  its  inner 
surface,  and  which  point  downwards,  effectually  prevents  their  return. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Article  II. —  Observations  on  Professor  Rennie's  edition  of 
Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary.  By  Mr.  O.  Je  witt, 
Duffield-Bank,  near  Derby. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  been  much  pleased  with  looking  over  Professor 
Rennie’s  new  edition  of  Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary.  Tliat 
gentleman  seems  to  have  an  anxious  desire  for  accuracy  in  his  work, 
and  as  I  find  some  of  his  statements  to  differ  from  my  own  observa- 
ti«ms,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering,  through  the  medium  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Register,  the  following  extracts  from  a  journal  which  I  have 
kept  some  years ;  some  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm,  and  others  to 
correct  the  descriptions  he  has  given : — 

Page  513,  under  the  head  “TOM-TIT,”  (^Parus  cnmleus^')  be  says,  “It  lays 
seven  eggs,  rarely  eight.”  “  It  has  been  said  that  this  bird  will  sometimes 
lay  as  many  as  twenty  eggs  in  the  same  nest ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error, 
for  in  the  great  abundance  of  nests  we  have  seen,  with  eggs  and  young,  never 
more  than  eight  were  found.” 

The  following,  will  show  that  sometimes  at  least,  it  lays  more  than 
that  number: — 1821,  May  16th.  Found  a  nest  of  the  Parus  cceruleus^ 
Blue  Titmouse;  in  a  hollow  maple  tree.  The  entrance  to  the  nest, 
was  a  small  hole  near  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  adinit  the  bird. 
Having  watched  the  bird  in,  we  immediately  spread  a  small  net  over 

•  That  the  Musca  romiloria,  is  liable  to  be  deceived,  in  this  respect,  is  proved,  by  tlie  fact 
that  it  deposits  its  eggs  on  certain  betid  flowers  of  the  Stapelia,  or  Carrion  Flower. 
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tho  hole,  inteiidlnpr  to  catcli  it,  and  commenced  hammering  the  tree  to 
drive  it  Ont,  but  it  appeared  to  know  that  it  was  safe,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed.  We  next  introduced  a  stick  into  the  hole,  which  the 
bird  seized,  and  twisted  round,  scteaming  at  the  same  time  violently. 
It  then  came  and  sat  close  to  the  hole,  watching  our  proceedings,  but 
without  seeming  alarmed.  x\fter  some  time,  however,  it  flew  out,  and 
was  taken  in  the  net.  This  enraged,  but  did  not  seem  to  intimidate 
it,  and  it  bit  furiously.  Having  examined  it,  it  was  again  put  to  the 
opening,  which  it  entered,  and  wouldmot  quit  it  again  while  we  stayed. 
On  the  19th,  the  nest  appearing  to  be  forsaken,  we  took  it.  It  was 
composed  of  moss  and  fine  fibres  of  bark,  and  lined  nith  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  cow’s  hair,  wool,  and  feathers.  The  eggs  were  thirteen  in 
number,  of  a  reddish-white  colour,  sprinkled  with  small  light  brown¬ 
ish-red  spots,  and  measured  ]-/g  by  li%  inches  in  circumference. 

Babillard. — Lesser  White-Throat, — Carnica  Gnrt'ufa^  (Silvia  St/lviella) 
page  17,  Mr.  Rennie  says  “is  confined  to  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire,  in  both  which  counties  we  have  found 
them,  and  is  probably  in  part  of  Somersetshire,  but  not  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornw'all.’’ 

This  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  this  neighbourhood;  it  frequents 
gardens,  picking  otf  caterpillars  and  insects  from  the  fruit  trees,  and 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  soft,  low,  whispering  song,  which  cun  only 
be  heard  a  short  distance.  Its  manners  are  more  srentle  than  those  of 
the  White-throat,  though  equally  lively.  The  following  description  of 
its  nest  differs  a  little  from  that  given  by  Montagu: — 

1821,  May  18. — Found  a  nest  of  the  Sylvia  sylviella,  Lesser  White 
throat;  it  was  built  on  the  outside  of  a  large  bush  of  the  Rosa  arvensis, 
White  Rose,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Bird  Rose,  which  seems 
to  be  its  favourite  situation  for  building.  The  female  was  not  easily^^ 
disturbed  from  her  nest,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  dry 
stems  of  Eriffe,  or  Cleavers,  Galium  aparine^  and  other  species  of  Ga¬ 
lium,  with  a  very  few  small  pieces  of  green  moss.  It  was  lined  at  the 
bottom,  with  very  fine  fibrous  roots,  and  only  a  single  horse-hair  wa^ 
found  in  it.  A  tuft  of  strong  dry  grass  served  as  a  foundation  to  build 
on.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  almost  transparent,  of  a  reddish 
white  colour,  marked  round  the  thicker  end  with  blotches  and  spots  of 
yellowish-brown,  liver-brown,  and  broccoli-brown  they  varied  much 
in  their  markings,  some  having  the  thick  end  only,  and  others  almo&t 
the  whole  egg,  mottled.  On  removing  the  yolk,  the  colour  changed  to 
greenish-white.  They  measured  in  circumference,  I-f®?y  by  O  inches. 
The  nest  was  built  so  slightly,  that  the  eggs  might  be  seen  throngli 
the  side.  i  .rv 

*  WciTPi's  NojuonclatiuT  of  Cv>lonrs,  by  P.  Synio. 

VoL.  T,  No.  5.  EE 
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While  on  this  subject,  I  will  just  mention  that  the  engraving  be¬ 
longing  this  bird,  in  Professor  Rennie’s  work,  shows  it  larger  than  the 
White-throat,  though  in  fact  the  White-throat  is  the  largest  bird. 

Land  Rail  or  Corn-crake,  f  Ortygometra  cre.v.J  Mr.  Rennie 
says,  the  Corn-crake  never  takes  the  water. ’’  This  is  a  mistake; 
one  which  I  had  young,  and  kept  for  some  months,  always  seemed 
highly  delighted  when  water  was  placed  for  it.  It  would  swim^  dive 
to  the  bottom,  and  play  about  with  the  greatest  apparent  satisfaction, 
and  with  as  much  activity  as  if  it  had  never  been  used  to  any  other 
element.  ,  Its  manners  were  peculiarly  pleasing  and  interesting,  and 
its  motions  elegant.  It  ran  with  great  SAviftness,  with  its  head  nearly 
to  the  ground.  The  form  of  the  Corn-crake  seems  admirably  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  life  it  is  intended  to  lead;  its  sharp  compressed  bill  and 
narrow  head  are  well  adapted  for  separating  the  gi’ass,  and  opening  a 
way  for  its  slender  and  gently  swelling  body ;  by  this  means  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  blades  of  gi’ass  is  so  small,  that  it  is  enabled  to  make  its 
way  rapidly  through  the  meadows  without  being  perceived,  so  that  one 
moment  it  may  be  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  next,  be  at  the  far  side  of 
the  field,  without  its  being  possible  to  discover  in  Avhat  manner  it  has 
changed  its  situation. 

The  principal  food  of  the  bird  above-mentioned,  was  slugs,  flhnaXyJ 
of  Avhich  it  ate  an  almost  incredible  quantity  in  a  day,  but  it  was  very 
capricious  in  its  appetite,  and  woidd  seldom  take  the  same  food  two 
days  together,  sometimes  choosing  worms,  and  sometimes  bread. 

The  note  of  the  Corn-crake,  heard  in  the  day-time,  is  harsh  and 
disagreeable;  but  in  a  fine  calm  summer  night,  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  break  the  awful  stillness,  except  the  occasional  song  of  the 
Sedge  Warbler; — the  hoarse  voices  of  these  birds,  heard  at  various 
distances,  add  wonderfully  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

I  have  several  other  observations  to  make  on  this  work,  but  as  I 
am  afraid  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  pages,  I  will  defer 
them  till  another  opportunitv,  and  remain, 

(Tentlemen,  vours,  Szc. 

Duffield-Bank,  30,  1831.  ().  Jewitt. 


Articlp]  III. — ObHervations  on  the  Habits  of  Snakes  and 
Adders.  Ily  X. 

Gentlemen, 

On  taking  up  a  number  of  posts  from  a  dry  bank,  adjoining  a 
wood,  in  the  winter  time,  quantities  of  Adders  were  found,  in  a  torpid 
state,  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes.  Query. — Could  not  traps  be  thus  con¬ 
trived  to  take  these  reptiles  in  their  quarters,  both  in  summer  and  winter? 
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An  Adder  being  slow  in  motion,  if  it  be  disturbed,  ascends  bushes  for 
its  security,  A  Snake,  which  is  swifter,  runs  up  banks,  &c.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  latter  animal  is  often  seen  occupying  a  Blackbird’s 
or  other  nest,  but  mostly  the  former. 

The  female  Adder  suffers  her  youpg  to  run  down  her  throat  for  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  appearance  of  danger.  If  when  thus  protected  her  head 
be  trodden  on,  then  they  run  through  her;  but  if  both  her  head  and 
tail  be  trodden  on,  the  young  ones  try  to  extricate  themselves  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  agitated  manner.  It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the 
female  Adder  is  eventually  killed  by  her  young  ones  so  often  seeking  her 
protection.  An  Adder  is  to  be  compared  to  a  v/hip,  as  it  cannot  reach 
any  object  at  which  it  may  strike,  beyond  its  length,  and  consequently 
very  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  this  venemous  reptile. 

In  the  mild  January  of  1827  a  Snake  and  Adder  were  both  killed 
while  basking  in  the  sun. 

A  brickmaker  once  had  the  cruelty  to  throw  a  snake  into  a  burning 
kiln,  where  he  saw  it  descend  into  the  interstices  of  the  bricks,  and  he 
imagined  it  was  consumed.  (I  believe  that  the  top  bricks  of  a  burning 
kiln  are  never  red  hot.)  When  afterwards  the  workmen  were  going  to 
empty  the  kiln,  the  snake  lay  there  on  the  top  of  the  bricks,  coiled  up, 
and  apparently  enjoying  its  berth.  Serpents  are  represented  as  occupy¬ 
ing  “the  bottomless  abyss,”  perhaps  from  their  power  of  resisting  heat, 
of  which  this  instance  affords  an  example.  ’ 

Yours,  &c. 

August  30^A,  1831.  ■  X. 

Article  IV. — Remarks  on  the  Surrey  Zoological  Garden, 
established  by  Mr.  Gross. 

That  a  Second  institution  of  this  kind,  should  be  established  in  our  own 
immense  metropolis,  does  not  create  our  surprise,  after  witnessing  the 
success  which  has  attended  that  of  the  Regent’s-Park ;  but  we  confess 
that  we  were  astonished  to  find  any  individual  bold  enough  to  enter  the 
field,  single-handed,  against  so  powerful  and  influencial  a  Company. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  well-known  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  at  Exeter-Change, 
and  the  King’s-Mews,  has  so  severely  felt  the  loss  of  attraction,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
remove  his  Collection  from  a  room  to  a  Garden,  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  animals,  and  possessing  so  fine  a  collection,  he  is  perhaps, 
the  only  person  who  could  contend  against  the  chartered  Society.  He 
has  selected  a  site,  very  judiciously,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  his  expectations  of  success,  may  be  realized,  and 
that  the  public  may  be  benefited,  by  the  stimulus  that  one  institution 
will  give  to  the  other. — Science  will  be  benefited,  and  tlie  study  of  Zo¬ 
ology  increased,  by  this  new  establislnnent, — which  must,  however,  have 
powerful  attractions,  to  divide  public  patronage  with  its  comnetitor. 
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On  the  Conferva  JEgagropila. 

'1  be  grand  feature  in  the' new  Garden,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which 
is  already  animated  by  a  splendid  collection  of  aquatic  birds,  never  before 
seen  to  so  much  advantage,  Mr.  Crofes,  has  we  find,  availed  himself  of 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  landscape  planter,  who  has  already 
transformed  this  piece  of  water,  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Londoij;  and  on  the  margin  of  which,  he  has  erected  one 
of  the  most  novel  buildings  of  the  age,  foriihng  a  complete  Zoological 
Conservatory  for  carnivorous  animals  of  tropical  climates. 

The  building  is  circular,  and  consists  of  an  inner  court-yard,  around 
which,  the  dens  are  placed,  so  as  to  present  a  new  object  at  every  step 
the  spectator  advances ;  and  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  dome  of  glass, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  ensures  the  animal  an  equal 
temperature  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  it  protects  the  visitors  also, 
from  unfavorable  weather.  This  glazed  promenade,  will  also  form  a 
bower  of  all  the  choicest  climbing-plants  ever  yet  congregated  on  one 
spot;  and  a  stream  of  water,  animated  by  curious  fish,  will  play  beneath 
the  plants,  entirely  around  the  walk,  which  will  also  be  overhung  by 
birds  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  species. — the  whole  enjoying  a  per¬ 
petual  summer,  by  the  judicious  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating- 
The  building,  which  is  simple,  unique,  and  beautiful,  in  its  outline,  is 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  views  of  the  most  interesting 
])arts  of  the  grounds.  A  similar  building,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  erecting 
for  the  monkeys;  so  that  they  may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  antics,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

An  octagonal  building,  surrounded  by  paddocks,  for  domestic  animals 
of  foreign  climes,  is  also  finished,  and  filled  with  rare  specimens,  so  that 
the  grounds  already  possess  great  attractions,  although  it  is  little  more 
than  a  month  since  the  establishment  has  been  formed. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  give  a  further  notice  of  this  Garden,  so 
that  our  readers  may  form  a  just  conclusion  of  its  merits. 

W - 


Article  V. — On  the  Conferva  JEoagropila^  Moss-]3all; 
from  Coomere,  near  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

They  are  found  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  taken  up  by  a 
rake  with  a  long  handle,  and  are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
child’s  head.  The  one  sent,  is  a  very  fine  healthy  one.  A  lady  at 
Oswestry,  has  one  she  has  kept  since  1818,  in  a  large  vessel  with  rain- 
vvater,  in  her  green-house.  When  she  first  placed  it  there,  it  was  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  now  it  is  as  large  as  a  hat,  and  in  the  spring  is 
beautifully  green,  and  bears  diaphanous  balls,  as  large  as  a  pea,  which 
dropoff  and  die,  probably  for  want  of  their  natural  Mere,  to  bring  them 
to  perfection. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 


Bakm'ell,  June  5lli. 


W.  W. 
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PART  IV. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


1.  — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.  8vo.,  price  65. 

Direction  of  the  TVimls  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  M.  Schouw. — “It  results 
from  the  observations  made  by  the  author,  that  the  western  \yinds  are  more 
frequent  than  the  eastern.  This  rule  is  without  exception ;  but  the  western 
winds  diminish  more  and  more  as  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
being  more  frequent  in  England,  Holland,  and  France,  than  in  Denmark  and 
the  greater  part  of  Germanyj  and  more  frequent  in  these  latter  countries  than 
in  Russia  and  Sweden.  At  London,  the  east  wind  is  to  the  west,  as  1  to  1,7; 
at  Amsterdam,  as  1  to  1,6;  at  Copenhagen,  as  1  to  1,5;  at  Stockholm,  as  1  to 
1,4;  at  Petersburg,  as  1  to  1,3.  The  west  winds  seem  to  incline  the  more  to 
the  south,  according  to  the  propinquity  of  the  Atlantic  Sea;  towards  the  inter 
rior  of  the  continent  they  incline  more  to  the  north-west.  The  north  winds 
appear  to  increase  towards  the  east.  Amongst  winds  w'hich  come  from  the  west 
that  of  the  south-west  predominates  in  England,  Holland,  and  France;  that  of 
direct  west  in  Denmark,  and  the  greater  part  of  Germany  ;  at  Moscow  the 
north-west  predominates;  at  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  the  north  wind  is 
much  more  frequent  than  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  western  and 
middle  districts  of  northern  Europe,  such  as  England,  France,  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Norway,  the  west  winds  are  much  more  frequent  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  than  during  winter  or  spring.*  This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
Sweden  and  Russia.  During  the  winter  the  west  winds  are  more  southerly; 
during  the  summer  more  direct  and  more  northerly. — Jahrb,  der  Phys,  und 
Chcmie,  1828.” 

2.  — The  Bee  Garden,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of 

Bees.  By  John  Wallace,  Gardener,  Dalguise,  Pertlisliire. 

On  the  produce  of  Bees. — ‘'It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  will  attend  to 
Bee-husbandry,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure;  but  profit  may  induce  others 
to  follow  that  employment  during  their  leisure  hours.  Often  has  the  indus¬ 
trious  labourer  or  mechanic,  been  relieved  from  embarrassed  circumstances  by 
the  toil  and  labour  of  a  sw’arm  of  bees,  when  he  could  avail  himself  of  no  other 
mode  of  relief.  Not  only  are  bees  of  immediate  profit  to  their  owners,  but 
were  they  encouraged  to  the  extent  of  which  the  pastures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  permit,  they  might  become  even  a  source  of  national  wealth.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  persons  of  learning,  that  the  pasture  of  Scotland  could  maintain  as 
many  Bees  as  would,  on  an  average,  produce  4,000,000  pints  *  of  honey,  and 
1,000,000  lbs  of  wax.  Were  this  quantity  tripled  for  England  and  Ireland,  the 
produce  of  the  empire  would  be  12,000,000  pints  of  honey,  and  3,000,000  lbs 
of  wax  annually.  The  income  that  would  thus  arise  from  honey,  at  the  very 

‘  Scotch  Measurej  the  Pint  is  equal  to  two  English  Quarts. 
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lowed  to  dry  in  the  slmde,  and  placed  in  hiyers,  in  large  pots  or  vessels,  where 
they  must  remain  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  are  the  more  their  quality  improves. 
Three  kinds  of  them  are  made: — the  first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportions  above  5  the  second  with  four  parts  potatoes,  and  two 
parts  curdled  mi'k  ;  the  third,  two  parts  potatoes,  and  four  parts  cow  or  ewe  milk. 
These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  every  other  kind,  that  they  do  not  engen¬ 
der  worms,  and  keep  fresh  a  great  number  of  years,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a 
dry  situation,  and  in  well  closed  vessels. — (Quarterly  Journal, 

Elder  Berries. — M.  Aloy’s  Wehrl,  of  Vienna,  has  found  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  berries  of  the  Elder  Tree  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
spirit  than  the  best  wheat.  The  spirit  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  berries,  and  the 
juice  is  treated  in  the  s;\me  way  as  the  must  of  the  grape,  and  afterwards  distil  led  _ 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Wax  Palm. — The  Ceroxylon,  a  species  of  Palm,  so  called  from  its  singular  pro¬ 
perty  of  affording  wax,  is  only  found  on  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  in  South 
America.  Tropical  plants  in  general,  do  not  vegetate  at  a  greater  height  than 
500  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  singular,  therefore,  that  the  Wax  Palm 
is  never  found  below  900,  and  that  it  grows  in  great  profusion  at  1,450  toise.s, 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  66  to  68  deg.  Fahrenheit.  It  sometimes  also 
springs  up  and  thrives  in  regions  1,000  toises  higher,  and  in  a  temperature  30  de¬ 
grees  below  that  in  which  any  other  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  are  to  be  found. 
1'be  Wax  Palm  rises  to  the  prodigious  height  of  180  feet,  and  its  leaves  are  20  feet 
in  length.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this -tree,  is  the  secreted  matter  with 
which  its  trunk  is  covered,  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  two  inches.  This  substance, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Vanquelin,  consists  of  two-thirds  of  resin,  and  one  of 
wax.  Being  extremely  inflammable,  it  is  employed  by  the  natives,  in  conjunction 
with  one-third  of  tallow,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

July^O,  1831.  W.  Me.  M. 

Redstart. — Gentlemen,  a  circumstance  occurred  in  May  last,  at  Stoke  Hall, 
near  Bakewell,  the  seat  of  Robert  Arkwright,  Esq.,  which,  from  its  singularity, 

I  am  inclined  to  make  known  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
to  yoTir  Ornithological  readers.  A  pair  of  Redstarts,  (^Sylvia  Phwnicurus,  )  had 
been  constantly  observed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Apiary,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  on  our  parts,  of  their  reasons  for  so  long- 
frequenting  the  place,  until  one  day  having  occasion  to  lift  up  a  hive  that  stood 
unoccupied,  amongst  the  rest,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  nest  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  this  nest,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  busy  throng,  they  actually  reared 
tlieir  young.  J.  H. 

An  Adder  and  i  rs  Eggs. — In  August,  1830,  on  the  coast  of  Esse-:;,  an  Adder 
was  taken  two  feet  five  inches  long,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bulk.  On  opening 
its  body,  a  string  of  fourteen  eggs  was  discovered ;  in  each  egg  was  a  young 
adder,  perfectly  formed,  and  eyveloped  in  a  glutinous  fluid.  These  little  crea¬ 
tures  were  lively,  and  seemed  to  evince  an  inclination  to  bite,  all  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  eggs,  however,  soon  died,  whilst  those  which  remained  with 
the  envelope  unbroken,  continued  to  live,  and  were  active,  many  hours  j  and, 
adds  the  writer,  would  probably  have  lived  a  long  time,  had  they  been  left 
undisturbed.  The  heart  of  the  parent  animal  was  observed  to  beat  with  but 
little  abatement  for  an  hour  after  its  extraction  ;  the  palpitations  then  became 
less  rapid,  and  in  half-an-houv  more  entirely  ceased,  apparently  less  from  want 
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of  energy  in  the  organ,  than  because  it  began  to  dry,  and  adhere  to  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  laid. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  May,  1831. 

Reptiles  akd  other  Animals. — The  first  and  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  the  Reptile  world,  is  the  coldness  of  their  blood,  and  the  languidness  of  its 
circulation.  The  heart,  w  hich  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  impregnates 
the  blood  with  vital  air,  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  circulates 
through  reptiles;  hence  it  is  feebly  oxygenated,  and  slowly  propelled.  In 
the  Maymtialia,  (from  mammse,  breasts  or  teats,  being  such  animals  as  suckle 
their  young,)  and  Mves,  (the  bird  tribe,)  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  there  the  vital  principle  seems  to  be  aggregated^  but  in  reptiles 
there  is  little  or  no  centrallization  of  life,  and  irritabilty  seems  equally  diffused 
over  every  portion  of  their  system,  hence  they  retain  life,  or,  at  least,  the 
appearance  of  vital  motion,  under  circumstances  apparently  incredible.  A 
Tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  eighteen  days  after  its  brain  was  removed. 
A  Salamander  lived  several  months  after  its  head  was  taken  off,  effusion  of 
blood  being  prevented,  by  a  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the  neck.  The  res¬ 
piratory  system  in  reptiles  is  very  simple;  as  they  do  not  want  atmospheric 
air  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  they  could  not  use  the  complicated  and  powerful 
organization  with  which  other  animals  are  supplied  ;  hence  we  find  that  these 
animals  retain  life  when  almost  wholly  deprived  of  air.  Toads  have  been 
found  alive  in  the  centre  of  the  hardest  rocks.  Vipers  have  lived  for  months 
shut  up  in  close  boxes.  The  last  peculiarity  of  the  reptile  race,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is,  their  power  of  re-producing  certain  parts,  such  as  the  tail,  the  feet, 
&c.,  when  they  have  been  lost. — Cuvier. 

Norway  Owls. — The  inhabitants  of  a  little  village,  called  Helgay,  3  miles 
from  Market  Downham,  are  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  infested  w'ith  an 
incredible  number  of  field  mice,  which  devour  their  corn  of  every  kind.  As 
certain,  however,  as  this  visitation  happens,  a  prodigious  flight  of  Norway 
Owls  are  sure  to  arrive,  and  tarry  till  these  little  mischievous  criminals  are 
totally  destroyed.  This  season  they  repeated  their  visit;  and  in  a  few  days, 
the  Owls  made  their  appearance,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  farmers,  who  pay 
almost  the  same  veneration  to  these  birds  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  the  Ibis.  As 
usual,  they  executed  their  business,  which  they  seem  providentially  sent  to 
perform. 

Sagacity  of  a  Cat. — De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incredible  instance 
of  sagacity  in  a  cat,  who  even,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-ptnnp,  discovered  the 
means  of  escaping  a  death,  which  appeared,  to  all  present,  inevitable  : — I  once 
saw,”  says  he,  “a  lecturer  upon  experimental  philosophy,  place  a  cat  under  the 
glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain 
fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported  without  air  and  respiration.  The  lecturer  had 
already  made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of 
its  air,  when  the  animal,  who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the  ra- 
rified  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  source  from  whence  her 
uneasiness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  upon  the  hole  through  which  the  air 
escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  philosopher  were  now  unavailing;  in  vain  he  drew  the  piston; 
the  cat’s  paw  eftectually  prevented  its  operation.  Hoping  to  eflect  his  purpose, 
he  let  air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat  perceived,  she 
withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  All  the  spectators  clapped  their 
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haiids  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sag^acity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her,  and  substituting  another 
\n  her  place,  that  possessed  less  penetration,  ^nd  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  cruel 
experiment. 

Zoological  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  monthly  report  stated  the  number  of  visitors  to 
these  Gardens  during  August,  to  have  been  43,833,  and  the  amount  of  money 
taken,  £1989.  9^.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  month  £2592  IG^.  3d. 
and  the  balance  at  the  banker’s,  £3201  13.9.  4 f/.  It  was  also  announced  that 
His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  granted  additional 
land  in  the  Park,  by  which  the  gardens  of  the  Society  would  be  considerably 
augmented.  Twenty-four  foreign  members  were  balloted  for,  and  elected, 
including  scientific  naturalists  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Ord,  Cooper,  and  Say,  of  America.  The  donations  to  the  library, 
museum,  and  menagerie,  were  very  considerable. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Gentlemen,  the  two  following  Receij)ts,  I  have  made  use  of  fora  great  number  of 
years,  and  as  I  have  never  known  them  to  fail,  I  consider  they  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  for  general  use.  J.  Coh,  f Worcester. 

To  Destroy  Insects  on  Trees. — 

Take  2  oz.  of  Nux  Vomica, 

2  oz.  of  .  ;oft  Soap, 

I  lb  of  Tobacco, 

i  a  pint  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 

8  gallons  of  Water. 

Boil  them  together,  down  to  six  Gallons,  and  use  it  new-milk  warmj  the  trees  to 
be  carefully  dressed  over,  dabbing  it  on  with  a  sponge. 

Composition  for  Baiting  Traps  fob  Rats  and  Mice. — Mix  Flour  of  Malt, 
Butter,  and  Aniseed  to  any  quantity  you  want: — bait  the  traps  with  it,  and  set 
them  in  the  mcst  frequented  places.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  them  without  a  trap, 
mix  Corrosive-Sublimate  with  the  above,  and  lay  it  in  small  pieces  where  they 
mo.st  frequent. 

Apples. — Twelve  Apples,  weighing  upwards  of  10  lb,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
-Abbot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ripon  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sept.  10th.  I’hesa 
were  grown  on  a  tree  which,  although  of  only  six  years  standing,  produced  ninety- 
seven  apples,  and  those,  too,  of  an  almost  incredible  size. 

Melons — The  Island  Malomacca,  which  is  one  of  the  seven  Isles  lying  in  the 
front  of  Venice,  is  justly  styled  the  ‘‘Garden  of  Venice  its  Melons  are  in  high 
repute,  and  seldom  find  their  way  beyond  the  tables  of  the  affluent.  We  instance 
them,  however,  on  account  of  a  singular  feature  which  marks  their  advent  to  mu- 
urity.  This  takes  place,  almost  without  exception,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
noon,  and  is  announced  by  an  emission  of  a  peculiarly  balsamic  odour,  of  which 
no  trace  previously  existed.  The  fruit  must  be  instantly  gathered,  and  removed 
to  some  cool  .spot  j  otherwise  it  loses  its  taste  and  perfume  iii  a  few  hours. 

Planting. — .Among  other  instances  of  successful  planting,  “  Colonel  Johnes,  of 
Hafod,  was  offered  £  100,000  for  woods  he  had  planted  for  his  amusement.’’  There 
was  wisdom  in  the  thrifty  advice  of  the  Scot  to  his  son, — “Be  aye  .sticking  in  a  bit 
tree  j  it  grows  while  you  sleep !’’ 
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Cottagers’  Gardens. — Tlie  plan  set  on  foot  at  the  hegiuning-  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshunt,  for  providing-  small  allotments  of  ground  for 
the  poor  men  of  that  parish,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
of  the  promoters,  and  has  produced  the  desired  effect — that  of  reducing  the  parish 
burthen,  and  displaying  to  the  labourer,  in  glowing  colours,  what  may  be  done  by 
industry.  The  potato  crop,  is  now  in  the  progress  of  removal,  and  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

HORTICULTURAL  RARITIES. 

Melon. — On  Tuesday  Aug. ‘23rd,  a  Melon  was  cut  by  Mr,  Bartlett,  Nurseryman 
of  New  Bond  Street,  Bath,  measuring  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
19|  lbs. — This  Melon  is  represented  as  the  largest  ever  grown  in  England. 

CuRioi'S  Fruit. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Peach  aud  Nectarine  are  varieties  of 
a  natural  species,  called  by  Liunceus,  Amygdalus  Persica,  bnt  it  is  not  common  to 
see  them  blended  together,  as  some  other  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  are,  upon 
the  same  individual.  There  was  grown  this  season  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cornfield, 
Rectory  Grove,  Clapham,  a  single  fruit,  decidedly  half  Peach  half  Nectarine. 


1V._CH0ICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON 


AT  MESSRS.  YOUNG’S,  EPSOM. 


Ar(li!<ia  hynienandria. 
Begonia  Martiana. 

■ - nionoptera. 

Brunsfelsia  uniflora. 


Afonituin  Moldavicuni. 
Anagallis  AYebbiana. 
Astragalus  flealbatus. 
Dianlhus  Balbisii. 
Digitalis  fucescent. 

- minor. 

Drypis  spinosa. 

Lobelia  caflestis. 


HOT  HOUSE. 
Eulophia  Mackaiana. 
Gloxinia  speciosa,  v.  Candida 
Hibiscus  Lindlei. 

-  trilobus. 

GREEN  HOUSE. 


HARDY 

I.upinus  Hillianus. 

- Marsliallianus. 

Malva  angulata. 
Nuttallia  digitata. 
GCnothera  anisoloba. 
Papaver  alpinuni. 

- pyrenaicuin. 

Phlox  Nuttallii. 


l.ycopodiurn  circinatuBj. 
Mavica  seiniapiera. 
Oncidium  divaricatum. 
Talauma  Candollei. 


Hunnemanuia  fumarieefolia. 
Lobelia  decurrens. 

-  pmpurea. 

Malva  purpuiata. 

Mutisia  araclmoidea. 
Portulacca  Gillicsii. 

- ;• -  grand! flora. 

Senecio  asj)er. 

Tournefortia  heliotropioide.*. 
Trachyinene  linearis. 
Westringia  triphylla. 
Zexmenia  tageliflora. 


Scutellaria  variegata. 
Sophora  proenmbens. 
Spiraea  arisefolia. 

-  glaucescens. 

Symplioricarpos  montanus. 
\  icia  polyphylla. 
Wahlenbergia  repeus. 
Wedella  a  urea. 


Anagallis  Wellsiana. 
Alstrceineria  acutifolia 

- p.sittacina. 

Arbutu.s  mucronata. 

Asclepias  Grecuiana. 
Atalahthus  inunatus. 

Baeckia  sa.xicola. 

Calceolaria  accedens. 

- V.  brunnea. 

- decora. 

-  dumosa. 

-  Gellaniana. 

- hians. 

- Hopeaua. 


Calceolaria  niicaus. 

- V.  fiaveola. 

- Morrisoniana. 

-  notlia. 

- polyantha. 

- Youngii. 

- V.  jialidior. 

- V.  dilecta. 

- - atra. 

Cestriim  acuminatum. 

Kneel ia  canescens. 

Grevillea  concinna. 

-  Seynmiiria!. 

lleteronoma  diversifoliuin. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  &.  SONS’,  HACKNEY. 


Seaforthia  clegans. 
Zygopetelum  crinitum. 
- Mackaii, 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Cymbidium  sinense. 

-  lancifoliinn. 

Cmlogyne  fimbriata. 


Cypripedium  venusturu 
Justicia  venusta. 
Calatliea  inucilenta. 


Drimia  nndulata. 
Erica  mutabilis. 

-  multiflora. 

-  pyramidalis. 

-  Lambert  iana. 


GUEEX  HOUSE. 

Erica  exsurgens. 

-  verticillata. 

-  acuminata. 

-  Clifi’ordiana. 

-  colorans. 


Erica  vcniix.  ^vv 

Crowea  saligna. 

Polygalii  g-randiflora.  ,  -o  iJ 
W  irsenia  coryrn  bosa . 

( 'riitalaria  laburnii'olia. 
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You  have  kindly  offered  your  readers,  information  on  the  subject  of  Horticultu¬ 
ral  buildings;  I  will  shortly  trouble  you  for  information  and  estimates  on  this 
subject.  If  these  lines  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  Register,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  a  young  Amateur, 

Sept.  5,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


Changing  THE  Colour  op  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  Horten^s. — 
In  answer  to  your  intelligent  correspondent,  J.  D.,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  portion  of  iron, — the  spring  which  supplies  the 
village  runs  through  a  stratum  of  limestone.  A  friend  of  mine,  living  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  showed  me,  this  summer,  a  plant  in  his  possession,  potted  in  the  same 
soil,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  I  described  in  a  former  paper,  except 
the  sheep-manure,  which  was  entirely  left  out,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  have  the 
least  inclination  to  change  its  colour;  whilst  a  plant  in  the  possession  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  with  the  sheep’s  dung  added,  had  a'truss  of  most  beautiful  blue  flowers. 

Oct.  6.  Rustic  us. 


Insects  on  Beans. — Gentlemen, observing  on  page  137,  of  your  valuable  publi¬ 
cation,  a  query  from  a  correspondent,  in  reference  to  the  Black-insect  infesting  the 
garden  bean,  has  induced  me  to  give  him  the  result  of  my  observations,  having 
grown  them  rather  extensively  this  season.  When  in  rather  an  advanced  state,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  when  in  full  bloom,  I  perceived  the  general  crop  to  he 
invariably  attacked  with  the  insect  in  question,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  shoot, 
which  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  generation,  from  whence  it  extends  its  ravages  ;  I 
immediately  had  all  the  tops  pinched  ofl’,  when  they  finally  disappeared,  leaving  a 
fair  crop  of  Beans,  wholly  uninjured,  which  corroborates  W.  S.’s  information  on 
the  subject,  as  being  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  them. 

But  what  confirms  me  still  more  in  that  opinion,  is,  the  fact  of  having  another 
quarter  contiguous  to  the  one  in  question,  which  at  about  the  same  stage  of  growth 
exhibited-a  similar  infection  ;  these  I  suftered  to  remain  unpinched,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was  a  total  failure  of  that  crop,  which  1  feel  fully  persuaded 
would  have  been  the  case  with  the  former,  had  I  not  adopted  the  plan. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

Collycroft  Nursery,  near  Ashhorne,  Sep.  5,  1831.  Archibald  Godwin. 

P.  S  — Is  this  the  same  insect  that  attacks  the  cherry  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
Physiological  readers  may  be  able  to  inform  us. 


Curious  Bird — Your  correspondent,  does  not  appear  to  be  much  of  an 

Ornithologist,  or  he  would  have  been  aware  that  the  bird  he  enquires  after,  is  a 
Ring  Blackbird,  (Merula  torqiuita,)  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  he  observed  it.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  Rennie’s  new  edition 
of  Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary  for  its  description,  &c.,  which  work  he  will 
find  very  interesting. 

Kentish  Tuicn.  S.  Marheen. 

Vines. — Gentlemen,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  putting  an  additional  query  to  those 
of  Vigorniensis.  What  time  of  the  year  are  the  Vines  to  be  shifted  or  repotted? 
In  all  new  modes  of  treatment,  &c.,  if  your  correspondents  vvould  kindly  give  the 
information  of  the  most  proper  time  of  sowing,  planting  out,  potting,  &c  &c.  those 
operations  on  which  so  much  depemis,  would  be  performed  at  the  proper  season, 
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and  prevent  much  disappointment  to  those,  who,  like  myself,  (I  trust  a  numerous 
class  of  your  readers,)  are  novices  in  the  practical  part  of  gardening,  and  merely 
cultivate  a  small  spot,  as  a  healthy  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  mercan¬ 
tile  and  mechanical  pursuits.  I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Hackney,  Sept.  1,  1831.  N. 


Vegetable  Marrow. — Gentlemen,  the  Vegetable  Marrow  is  said  to  be  a  very 
wholesome  vegetable,  of  which  little  use  is  yet  made.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
cottagers  to  cultivate  it,  or  does  it  require  much  care  or  skill?  Perhaps  in  the 
next  number  of  your  very  valuable  work  you  will  kindly  give  some  hints  on  the 
subject. 

(SV/Rf.,  1831.  *  A  Constant  Reader. 

Propagating  the  Cactus  by  Seed. — All  the  works  on  Horticulture  that  have 
come  within  my  reach  I  have  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  method 
of  propagating  the  different  species  of  Cactus  by  seeds  ;  however,  I  find  nothing 
mentioned  by  any  of  them  in  these  works.  1  have  just  collected  a  quantity  of  .seed 
from  the  Cdctns  Jenkhisdnia,  perhaps  some  of  your  Correspondents  will  inform  me 
what  method  I  shall  pursue  with  it? 

S - . 


Gabriel-Hounds. — At  night,  particularly  towards  the  latter  end  of  Autumn, 
there  are  sounds  in  the  air  very  similar  to  the  cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds;  they  appear 
to  me  to  proceed  from  some  kind  of  birds,  they  are  called  by  the  country  people 
here  ‘‘Gabriel-Hounds,”  and  there  is  a  popular  tradition  amongst  them,  that  when¬ 
ever  these  are  beard,  it  is  a  sure  token  of  death  to  some  person  in  the  village. — 
Pray  what  birds  are  they  ?  > 

Sept.  14.  S.  H. 

Gooseberries. — We  particularly  recommend  Mr.  Muscroft’s article  on  the  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Gooseberry,  (in  our  present  number,  page  202)  to  the  attention  of 
our  correspondent  J.  B.,  at  the  end  of  which,  he  will  find  a  list  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  Gooseberries,  which  we  consider  may  be  purchased  at  almost  any  nursery. 
We  visited  Mr.  Muscroft  this  last  summer,  and  we  conceive  him  to  be  tinques- 
tionably,  the  best  Gooseberry-grower  we  ever  saw. 

Conductors. 


Strawberries. — Is  it  true,  that  the  plant  nearest  the  parent,  on  a  Strawberry 
runner,  is  not  by  any  means  so  productive  of  fruit  as  those  near  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  runner.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  assures 
me  that  such  is  the  case  ;  if  any  of  your  readers  have  adopted  the  same 
experiment,  the  I'esults  I  am  sure  would  be  very  acceptable  to  your  readers. 
If  it  proves  to  be  correct,  what  a  field  of  enquiry  will  it  open  to  the  Physiolo¬ 
gist,  and  how  valuable  will  be  the  discovery,  to  the  lovers  of  this  exquisite 
fruit.  I  am  satisfied  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  learned  respecting  the  straw¬ 
berry.  W.  S. 

Answer.— It  seems  to  us,  that  the  friend  of  our  correspondent  must  be  quite 
in  error,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  experienced  gardeners  to  choose  the 
first  runners,  being  the  strongest  and  best  plants  for  making  new  plantations, 
however,  we  will  not  contradict  the  statement  until  we  have  proved  it  by  ex¬ 
periment,  we  hope  to  receive  other  opinions  on  the  subject. — Conductors’. 
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Gleanings,  Ko.  1. 

11— GLEANINGS,  No.  1. 

Gentlemen, 

•Thinking  a  page  or  two  of  your  work  might  be  usefully 
(‘mployed  as  a  Repository,  for  such  Extracts  from  valuable  wOrks,  as 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  your  Register,  1  take  the 
liberty  of  transmitting  the  following,  for  your  inspection, 

Y ours,  respectfully, 

Leaser. 


Cottagers’  Gardens. — Every  house  in  the  country,  should  have  a  spacious 
garden,  as  the  land  will  thus  produce  more  human  sustenance  than  in  any  com¬ 
mon  course  of  agriculture.  The  usual  garden  plants  cultivated,  are  Potatoes, 
Beans,  Peas,  Cabbage,  French  or  Kidney  Beans,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Beets,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  and  many  sorts  of  pot-herbs  and 
salads.  A  garden  should  be  well  fenced,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  winds,  and  the  hedge-rows  and  corners  should  be  planted  with  useful  fruit 
trees.  A  labourer’s  garden  should  be  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre.  Those 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  which  keep  sound  for  a  length  of  time  should  be  plant¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  those  for  present  use;  together  with  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Damsons,  and  other  Plums, — such  articles  would  in  pies,  be  a  cheap  and  whole¬ 
some  food  for  children,  and  might,  at  times,  turn  to  good  account  for  sale. 
Suppose  a  labourer’s  garden  of  half  an  acre,  thrawn  into  two  equal  lots,  the 
one  for  garden  vegetables,  the  other  for  wheat,  alternately;  let  the  garden  lot 
be  again  divided  into  two,  the  one-half  for  potatoes,  the  other  half  for  garden 
vegetables.  The  whole  might  be  cultivated  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  without 
loss  of  time,  by  doing  a  little  every  day,  morning  and  evening;  and  in  hoe¬ 
ing  and  weeding,  the  wife  and  children  might  assist.  By  this  plan  there  would 
be  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  Potatoes,  which  might  produce  forty  bushels;  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  might  (drilled  and  hand-hoed)  produce  eight 
bushels ;  and  a  hog  might  be  kept  from  May  to  Christmas  on  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  and  wash;  and  fatten  after  harvest  with  boiled  potatoes  and  bran,  and 
ground  barley  from  gleanings.  The  straw  of  the  wheat,  would  furnish  the 
hog  with  litter,  and  dung  for  the  garden  would  be  produced.  From  these  re¬ 
sources  many  family  comforts  might  be  derived;  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  gentlemen  of  landed  property  would  put  them  in  tlie  power  of  industri¬ 
ous  labourers  on  their  estates,  by  letting  them  land  upon  average  terms  ;  and 
if  some  premium,  or  reward,  (as  a  storc-pig  in  May,)  were  given  to  such  as 
managed  in  the  best  style,  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  it  might  be  a  stimulus 
to  industry. — Pitfs  History  of  Staffordshire. 

Orchards. — The  Orchards  of  Staffordshire  are  inconsiderable ;  but  little  fruit 
liquor  is  made,  and  perhaps  the  produce  is  insufficient  for  its  own  consump¬ 
tion,  even  at  table.  This  is  certainly  a  great  neglect,  as  many  soils  and  situ* 
ations  are  well  adapted  for  fruit,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  more  attended 
to  formerly,  many  orchards  having  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  In  former 
times  there  was  a  crab-mill  in  most  villages  ;  these  have  gone  to  decay  with 
the  orchards,  and  the  cottagers,  who  might  have  drank  cyder  and  perry, (had 
such  been  attended  to,)  are  now  obliged  to  drink  water.  It  would  be  a  lauda* 
ble  effort  to  ontleavour  to  restore  the  orchards,  and  would  add  to  the  comforts 
of  the  labouring  people  in  this  country. 
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The  parish  of  Tettenhall  has  one  singular  circumstance  in  the  fruit  way  ;  it 
produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  pear,  called  Tettenhall  Pear,  and  known  by  no 
other  name.  Many  hundreds  of  the  trees  grow  in  this  parish,  though  scarcely 
to  be  found, at  a  distance.  The  tree  is  large,  and  a  plentiful  bearer  ;  the  fruit 
well-flavoured,  bakes  and  boils  well,  but  will  not  keep  long  enough  for  car¬ 
riage  to  a  distance,  unless  gathered  before  they  are  ripe.  'I’he  average  annual 
produce  of  this  parish  is  many  thousand  bushels  more  than  its  own  consump¬ 
tion.  The  pears  ripen  about  Michaelmas,  and  their  whole  duration  is  about 
'one  month,  during  which  time  the  neighbouring  markets  are  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied,  and  they  are  carried  by  the  canals  into  Lancashire.  They  make  but 
weak  perry,  and  are  but  little  used  in  that  way,  there  being  a  demand  for  them 
all  at  market.  We  must  repeat  that  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  this  county 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  that  the  raising  of  orchards  is  a  desideratum 
in  its  agricultural  improvements,  as  producing  an  useful  article  little  interfe¬ 
ring  with  its  present  productions.  In  such  a  business,  due  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  proper  kinds  of  fruit,  and  to  those. that  produce  fruit  liquor  of  the 
best  quality.  Fruit  trees  might  certainly  be  raised  in  pasture  land,  and  in 
hedge-rows,  with  very  little  injury  to  the  other  produce  of  such  land;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  increase  of  human  beverage  from  fruits,  instead  of  grain,  is  much  to 
be  desired,  as  tending  to  increase  the  quantity  of  grain  for  food,  and  being 
more  conducive  to  health  than  malt  liquor. — It  has  been  stated  that  fruit  li¬ 
quor  is  an  antidote  to  the  stone  and  gravel,  and  that  malt  liquor  promotes 
those  diseases.  Large  tracts  of  this  county  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  apples  and  pears  ;  deep  rich  friable  loams  are  their  natural  soil,  or  lighte 
soils  of  a  good  depth,  and  not  too  much  elevated.  In  thin  soils  upon  gravel, 
the  hard  under-stratum  should  be  taken  out,  and  loam  put  in  its  place;  and 
bottoms  too  moist  should  be  under-drained,  w'hich  would  adapt  them  to  grass 
and  corn  as  well  as  fruit  trees.  It  is  an  unpardonable  neglect  for  a  house  in 
the  country,  with  land  to  it,  to  be  without  an  orchard,  or  for  a  village  on  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  to  be  without  a  crab-mill  to  make  verjuice,  cyder,  and  perry,  and  the 
means  of  employing  it.  The  French  are  far  before  us  in  this  respect;  and 
though  we  are  superior  to  them  in  strong  ale  and  good  beef,  their  peasantry 
drink  wine  whilst  ours  drink  water,  when  at  the  same  time  they  might  drink 
cyder  and  perry,  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  fruit-trees.  But  the  business 
can  only  be  done  by  the  land-owner,  it  not  being  consistent  with  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  land  is  commonly  held  in  occupation. — Ibid. 

Impuovement  of  Heath  Land  and  Cultivation  of  Potatoes. — Waste  lands 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Potatoes.  “The  east  side  of  Dilhorn- 
Heath  was  cultivated  with  potatoes  after  the  heath  and  gorse  had  rotted,  and 
being  mixed  with  lime  and  compost;  the  crop  of  potatoes  was  so  abundant  as 
to  admit  many  waggon  loads  being  sent  in  the  winter  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
Potteries,  about  six  miles  from  Dilhorn,  which  afforded  a  seasonable  supply  to 
many  thousand  manufacturers.  The  quantity  was  not  only  immense,  but  the 
quality  of  the  potatoes  was  in  so  high  repute,  that  the  Dilhorn  potatoes  produ¬ 
ced  two-pence  per  bushel  above  the  common  market  price.  In  this  part  »fthe 
moorlands  the  potatoe  harvest  is  of  great  consideration, and  the 30,000  artificers 
and  yeomanry  there,  eat  less  wheaten  bread  than  in  most  other  places,  with 
the  same  number.  Give  a  cottager  in  the  moorlands,  (with  a  wife  and  large 
family)  a  cow,  and  a  few  roods  of  potatoe  ground,  and  you  make  him  a  happy 
man;  he  goes  to  his  daily  labour,  earns  money  to  purchase  clothing,  &c.  for 
his  large  family .  The  younger  children  collect  the  dung  and  soil  from  the 
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public  roads  for  the  improvement  of  the  potatoe  pround,  and  the  industrious 
dame,  with  her  stouter  children,  keeps  the  ground  clean,  and  assists  to  get  in 
the  potatoe  harvest,  the  chief  support  of  tlie  family  about  nine  months  in  the 
year.”  A  pig  might  be  added,  to  eat  up  the  offal,  which,  when  fat,  would  add 
to  the  general  plenty 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  great  success  in  raising  potatoes  on  waste 
land,  but  the  shortest  Way  is,  first  to  pare  and  burn.  Two  day-labourers  gave 
a  guinea  for  an  acre  of  waste  land  ta  plant  with  potatoes ;  they  pared  and  burnt 
it  by  moonlight  after  their  daily  labour,  spread  the  ashes,  and  paid  for  plough¬ 
ing  them  in  ;  the  crop  proved  so  good,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  so  high,  that 
they  shared  £40  between  them,  besides  reserving  plenty  of  potatoes  for  their 
families. 

A  peat-bog  on  waste  land  was  drained,  then  pared  and  burnt;  the  ashes  im¬ 
mediately  regularly  spread,  and  the  land  ploughed  in  twelve  furrow  ridge, 
(it  could  not  be  ploughed  in  narrow  ones  from  toughness;)  the  furrows  were 
hacked  and  levelled  with  heavy  hoes,  then  planted  across  the  ridges  with  po¬ 
tatoes  in  rows,  and  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  ashes,  produced  an  abundant 
crop.  The  land  afterwards  produced,  the  two  next  years,  two  very  strong 
crops  of  oats  in  succession:  it  was  then  well  limed,  and  clean  fallowed,  and  is 
now  a  good  meadow. — Ibid. 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Coffer. — Persons  desirous  of  ascertaining  Whether  Coffee  is  pure,  or  whether 
Succory  has  been  mixed  with  it,  will  find  the  following  an  infallible  test: — Let  a 
small  glass  vessel  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  a  pinch  of  the  coffee  thrown  into 
it.  If  the  water  remain  transparent,  and  he  not  in  the  slightest  degree  discolour¬ 
ed,  the  coffee  is  pure  ;  but  should  the  liquid  become  tinged  with  red,  and  red 
particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  when  being  dissolved  in  water, 
it  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  coffee  has  been  adulterated  with  succory, — Journal  des 
Co7tnaissances  TJsuelles, — This  notice  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  detecting  and 
defeating  the  practice  now  becoming  very  prevalent,  of  adulterating  coffee  with 
succory.  It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  succory  contains  no  nutritious  pro¬ 
perties  that  should  make  it  a  substitute  for  coffee,  although  it  is  true  that  a  small 
tea-spoon  full  of  succory,  if  added  to  an  ounce  of  coffee,  will  improve  the  flavour, 
and  render  the  liquid  clearer,  and  of  a  brighter  colour. 

Mushrooms. — To  ascertain  whether  what  appear  to  be  Mushrooms,  are  so  or 
not,  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  inner  or  spongy  part.  If  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  they  turn  yellow,  they  are  a  poisonous  kind  of  fungus;  but 
if  black,  they  may  be  considered  genuine  Mushrooms.  They  should  never  be 
eaten  without  this  test,  as  the  best  judges  may  be  occasionally  deceived. 

Feeding  Swine. — Those  who  wish  that  these  animals  should  have  a  sharp  appe¬ 
tite,  whilst  they  are  fattening,  must  give  them  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  dried  oats 
once  a  day;  taking  cai‘e  to  have  a  supply  for  some  days  forward,  constantly  on 
hand.  For  this  purpose  a  layer  of  oats  must  be  placed  in  a  ])an  ;  salt  must  then  be 
strewed  over  it,  and  the  whole  moistened  with  a  little  water;  taking  care,  how- 
cver^  not  to  fill  the  pan  to  the  brim,  as  the  moisture  will  swell  the  grain. 
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Preserving  the  Wood  op  Wheel-work. — .4  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  in  a  memoir  read  to  that  Academy,  states  that  wood 
for  the  use  of  building-,  may  bo  rendered  incombustible  by  letting-  it  remain 
some  time  in  water,  in  which  alum,  copperas,  or  any  other  salt  which  contains  no 
iuflummable  matter,  has  been  dissolved.  He  likewise  states,  as  his  opinion,  that 
wood  rubbed  over  with  very  warm  alum  or  copperas  water,  will  by  this  process  be 
secured  from  decay,  dry  rot,  or  injury  from  moisture,  mushrooms,  &c.  Also  that 
boiling  for  some  hours  the  spokes  of  wheels  in  vitriol  water,  will  secure  them  from 
rotting  in  the  places  where  they  enter  the  stocks  or  hubs.  After  they  have  been 
thus  boiled,  they  are  to  be  dried  as  perfectly  as  possible, 'and  then  may  he  painted 
any  colour. 

To  Restore  Sour  Wine.-: — Take  dry  walnuts,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
gallon  of  wine,  and  burn  them  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  they  are  well  lighted, 
throw  them  into  the  wine,  and  bung  Hp;  in  forty-eight  hours  the  acidity  will  have 
been  corrected. 

Preserving  Fruit. — In  Japan,  fruit  is  preserved  by  dipping  it  in  yeast;  the 
fruit,  if  very  large,  is  cut  in  slices,  if  not,  it  is  dipped  whole  into  the  yeast.  It 
derives  some  taste  from  the  yeast,  but  fruit  preserved  by  this  method,  will  keep  a 
year  or  longer.  The  same  method  prevails  also  in  C\\\ndi..—Thutibei'g’s  Travels. 

Hollyhocks. — It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Hollyhock,  (^Althwa  rosed)  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  flax. — Several  individuals  have  embarked  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  it,  and  at  present,  it  holds  out  every  prospect  of  fully  answering  their 
highest  expectations. 

Tree  Mallow. — It  is  known  that  most  of  the  plants  of  the  Mallow  family  are 
capable  of  producing  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax.  M.  Lecoq,  supposing  that 
the  Lavatera  arborea,  ought  to  contain  a  many  filaceous  fibres,  caused  a  quantity 
of  it  to  be  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  steeped  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
hemp.  After  this  operation  the  bark  produced  2^  ounces  of  extremely  beautiful 
flax,  and  1^  ounces  of  tow.  The  ropes  which  were  manufactured  from  it  were  of 
excellent  quality,  more  white  than  those  made  from  hemp,  but  not  quite  so  strong. 
M.  Lecoq,  thinks  that  on  this  account  they  could  not  be  put  to  the  same  use  as 
hempen  ones;  but  as  tho  plant  is  extremely  abundant  it  could  be  prepared  for 
other  purposes,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  paper. — Quarterly  Journal. 

Extraordinary  Oats. — In  a  field  at  Hornsea,  near  Hull,  during  the  late 
harvest,  an  ear  of  oats,  of  the  Tartarian  sort,  of  most  extraordinary  dimensions, 
was  gathered.  'The  stem  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  at  one  of  the  thickest  joints,  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  ear  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  contained  132  grains.  This  plant  was 
gathered  nearly  at  random,  and  many  others  were  to  be  seen  equally  as  fine. 

Cheese  from  Potatoes. — It  is  reported  by  the  Bullet,  de  le  Society  d*encovraf^e, 
for  September,  1829,  page  393,  that  Cheese,  of  an  extremely  fine  quality,  is 
manufactured  from  Potatoes  in  Thuringia,  and  part  of  Saxony.  After  having- 
collected  a  quantity  of  Potatoes,  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  the  large 
white  kinds;  they  are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  cool,  they  are 
peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or  mortar.’  To  5  lbs  of 
this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as  possible,  is  added  a  pound  of  sour  milk, 
and  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt.  The  whole  is  then  kneaded  together,  and  the 
mixture  covered  up,  and  allowed  to  lie  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  .season. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the  Cheeses  are  placed  in  little 
baskets,  where  the  superfluous  moisture  is  allowed  to  escape.  They  are  then  al- 
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lowed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers,  in  large  pots  or  vessels,  where 
they  must  remain  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  are  the  more  their  quality  injproves. 
Three  kinds  of  them  are  made: — the  first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportions  above ;  the  second  with  four  parts  potatoes,  and  two 
parts  curdled  mi'k  ;  the  third,  two  parts  potatoes,  and  four  parts  cow  or  ewe  milk. 
These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  every  other  kind,  that  they  do  not  engen¬ 
der  worms,  and  keep  fresh  a  great  number  of  years,  provided  they  are  placed  in  a 
dry  situation,  and  in  well  closed  vessels. — {Quarterly  Journal, 

Elder  Berries. — M.  Aloy’s  Wehrl,  of  Vienna,  has  found  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  berries  of  the  Elder  Tree  produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
spirit  than  the  best  wheat.  The  spirit  is  obtained  by  pressing  the  berries,  and  the 
juice  is  treated  in  the  s;ime  way  as  the  mustoi  the  grape,  and  afterwards  distillerl 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Wax  P.\lm. — The  Ceroxylon,  a  species  of  Palm,  so  called  frotn  its  singular  pro¬ 
perty  of  affording  wax,  is  only  found  on  the  mountains  of  Quindiu,  in  South 
America.  Tropical  plants  in  general,  do  not  vegetate  at  a  greater  height  than 
500  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  singular,  therefore,  that  the  Wax  Palm 
k  never  found  below  9U0,  and  that  it  grows  in  great  profusion  at  1,450  toises, 
when  the  mean  temperature  is  from  66  to  68  deg,  Fahrenheit.  It  sometimes  al.so 
springs  up  and  thrives  in  regions  1,000  toises  higher,  and  in  a  temperature  30  de¬ 
grees  below  that  in  which  any  other  of  the  same  tribe  or  family  are  to  be  found. 
The  Wax  Palm  rises  to  the  prodigious  height  of  180  feet,  and  its  leaves  are  20  feet 
in  length.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  tree,  is  the  secreted  matter  with 
which  its  trunk  is  covered,  to  the  thickness  of  nearly  two  inches.  This  substance, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Vanquelin,  consists  of  two-thirds  of  resin,  and  one  of 
wax.  Being  extremely  inflammable,  it  is  employed  by  the  natives,  in  conjunction 
with  one-third  of  tallow,  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

30,  1831.  W.  Me.  M. 

Redstart. — Gentlemen,  a  circumstance  occurred  in  May  last,  at  Stoke  Hall, 
near  Bakewell,  the  seat  of  Robert  Arkwright,  Esq.,  which,  from  its  singularity, 

I  am  inclined  to  make  known  through  the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
to  your  Ornithological  readers.  A  pair  of  Redstarts,  {^Sylvia  Phwnicurus,  )  had 
been  constantly  observed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Apiary,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  on  our  parts,  of  their  reasons  for  so  long 
frequenting  the  place,  until  one  day  having  occasion  to  lift  up  a  hive  that  stood 
unoccupied,  amongst  the  rest,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  And  a  nest  con¬ 
structed,  and  in  this  nest,  amidst  the  hum  of  the  busy  throng,  they  actually  reared 
their  young.  J.  H. 

An  Adder  and  its  Eggs. — In  August,  1830,  on  the  coast  of  Esse^x,  an  Adder 
was  taken  two  feet  five  inches  long,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bulk.  On  opening 
its  body,  a  string  of  fourteen  eggs  was  discovered ;  in  each  egg  was  a  young 
adder,  perfectly  formed,  and  eyveloped  in  a  glutinous  fluid.  These  little  crea¬ 
tures  were  lively,  and  seemed  to  evirice  an  inclination  to  bite,  all  that  were 
taken  out  of  the  eggs,  however,  soon  died,  whilst  those  which  remained  with 
the  envelope  unbroken,  continued  to  live,  and  were  active,  many  hours-,  and, 
adds  the  writer,  would  probably  have  lived  a  long  time,  had  they  been  left 
undisturbed.  The  heart  of  the  parent  animal  was  observed  to  beat  with  but 
little  abatement  for  an  hour  after  its  extraction  ;  the  palpitations  then  became 
less  rapid,  and  in  half-an-hour  more  entirely  ceased,  apparently  less  from  want 
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of  energy  in  the  organ,  than  because  it  began  to  dry,  and  adhere  to  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  laid. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  May,  1831. 

Reptiles  and  other  Animals. — The  first  and  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  the  Reptile  world,  is  the  coldness  of  their  blood,  and  the  languidness  of  its 
circulation.  The  heart,  which  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  impregnates 
the  blood  with  vital  air,  receives  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  circulates 
through  reptiles;  hence  it  is  feebly  oxygenated,  and  slowly  propelled.  In 
the  Manumlia,  (from  mammjp,  breasts  or  teats,  being  such  animals  as  suckle 
their  young,)  and  Mves,  (the  bird  tribe,)  the  brain  is  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  there  the  vital  principle  seems  to  be  aggregated  5  but  in  reptiles 
there  is  little  or  no  centrallization  of  life,  and  irritabilty  seems  equally  diffused 
over  every  portion  of  their  system,  hence  they  retain  life,  or,  at  least,  the 
appearance  of  vital  motion,  under  circumstances  apparently  incredible.  A 
Tortoise  has  been  known  to  live  eighteen  days  after  its  brain  was  removed. 
A  Salamander  lived  several  months  after  its  head  was  taken  off,  effusion  of 
blood  being  prevented,  by  a  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the  neck.  The  res¬ 
piratory  system  in  reptiles  is  very  simple;  as  they  do  not  want  atmospheric 
air  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  they  could  not  use  the  complicated  and  powerful 
organization  with  which  other  animals  are  supplied  ;  hence  we  find  that  these 
animals  retain  life  when  almost  wholly  deprived  of  air.  Toads  have  been 
found  alive  in  the  centre  of  the  hardest  rocks.  Vipers  have  lived  for  months 
shut  up  in  close  boxes.  The  last  peculiarity  of  the  reptile  race,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is,  their  power  of  re-producing  certain  parts,  such  as  the  tail,  the  feet, 
&c.,  when  they  have  been  lost. — Cuvier. 

Norway  Owls. — The  inhabitants  of  a  little  village,  called  Helgay,  3  miles 
from  Market  Downham,  are  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  infested  W'ith  an 
incredible  number  of  field  mice,  which  devour  their  corn  of  every  kind.  As 
certain,  however,  as  this  visitation  happens,  a  prodigious  flight  of  Norway 
Owls  are  sure  to  arrive,  and  tarry  till  these  little  mischievous  criminals  are 
totally  destroyed.  This  season  they  repeated  their  visit;  and  in  a  few  days, 
the  Owls  made  their  appearance,  to  the  no  small  joy  of  the  farmers,  who  pay 
almost  the  same  veneration  to  these  birds  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  the  Ibis.  As 
usual,  they  executed  their  business,  which  they  seem  providentially  sent  to 
perform. 

Sagacity  of  a  Cat. — De  la  Croix  relates  the  following  almost  incredible  instance 
of  sagacity  in  a  cat,  who  even,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-ptiuip,  discovered  the 
means  of  escaping  a  death,  which  appeared,  to  all  present,  inevitable  : — “  I  once 
saw,”  says  he,  “a  lecturer  upon  experimental  philosophy,  place  a  cal  under  the 
glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain 
fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported  without  air  and  respiration.  The  lecturer  had 
already  made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver  of 
its  air,  when  the  animal,  who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the  ra- 
rified  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  source  from  whence  her 
uneasiness  proceeded.  Slie  placed  her  paw  upon  the  hole  through  which  the  air 
escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  philosopher  were  now  unavailing;  in  vain  he  drew  the  piston; 
the  cat’s  paw  eflectually  prevented  its  operation.  Hoping  to  eft'ect  his  purpose, 
he  let  air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat  perceived,  she 
withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture;  but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust 
the  receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  All  the  spectators  clapped  their 
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hands  in  admiration  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her,  and  substituting  another 
\n  her  place,  that  possessed  less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the  cruel 
experiment. 

Zoological  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  E.T.  Bennett,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  monthly  report  stated  the  number  of  visitors  to 
these  Gardens  during  August,  to  have  been  43,833,  and  the  amount  of  money 
taken,  £1989.  9x.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  month  £2592  16a'.  3</. 
and  the  balance  at  the  banker’s,  £3201  13.?.  4 r/.  It  was  also  announced  that 
His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  had  granted  additional 
land  in  the  Park,  by  which  the  gardens  of  the  Society  would  be  considerably 
augmented.  Twenty-four  foreign  members  were  balloted  for,  and  elected, 
including  scientific  naturalists  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and 
Messrs.  G.  Ord,  Cooper,  and  Say,  of  America.  The  donations  to  the  librai'y, 
museum,  and  menagerie,  were  very  considerable. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Gentlemen,  the  two  following  Receipts,  I  have  made  use  of  fora  great  number  of 
years,  and  as  I  have  never  known  them  to  fail,  1  consider  they  may  be  safely  re¬ 
commended  for  general  use.  J.  COH,  fForcester. 

To  Destroy  Insects  on  Trees.—- 

Take  2  oz.  of  Nux  Vomica, 

2  oz.  of  ,  )oft  Soap, 

I  lb  of  Tobacco, 

4  a  pint  of  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 

8  gallons  of  Water. 

Boil  them  together,  down  to  six  Gallons,  and  use  it  new-milk  warm  j  the  trees  to 
be  carefully  dressed  over,  dabbing  it  on  with  a  sponge. 

Composition  for  Baiting  Traps  fob  Rats  and  Mick. — Mix  Flour  of  Malt, 
Butter,  and  Aniseed  to  any  quantity  you  want: — bait  the  traps  with  it,  and  set 
them  in  the  mcst  frequented  places.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  them  without  a  trap, 
mix  Corrosive-Sublimate  with  the  above,  and  lay  it  in  small  pieces  where  they 
most  frequent. 

Apples. — Twelve  Apples,  weighing  upwards  of  10  lb,  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Abbot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ripon  Horticultural  Society,  on  Sept.  lOlh.  These 
were  grown  on  a  tree  which,  although  of  only  six  years  standing,  produced  ninety- 
seven  apples,  and  those,  too,  of  an  almost  incredible  size. 

Melons — The  Island  Malomacca,  which  is  one  of  the  seven  Isles  lying  in  the 
front  of  Venice,  is  justly  styled  the  ‘‘Garden  of  Venice  its  Melons  are  in  high 
repute,  and  seldom  find  their  way  beyond  the  tables  of  the  affluent.  We  instance 
them,  however,  on  account  of  a  singular  feature  which  marks  their  advent  to  ma- 
urily.  This  takes  place,  almost  without  exception,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at 
noon,  and  is  announced  by  an  emission  of  a  peculiarly  balsamic  odour,  of  which 
no  trace  previously  existed.  The  fruit  must  be  instantly  gathered,  and  removed 
to  some  cool  spot;  otherwise  it  loses  its  taste  and  perfume  in  a  few  hours. 

Planting. — Among  other  instances  of  successful  planting,  “  Colonel  Johnes,  of 
Hafod,  was  ofiered  £100,000  for  woods  he  had  planted  for  his  amusement.’’  There 
was  wisdom  in  the  thrifty  advice  of  the  Scot  to  his  son, — “  Be  aye  sticking  in  a  bit 
tree ;  it  grows  while  you  sleep !” 
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Cottagers’  Gardens. — The  plan  set  on  foot  at  the  heo-iuning'  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshunt,  for  providing  small  allotments  of  ground  for 
the  poor  men  of  that  parish,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
of  the  promoters,  and  has  produced  the  desired  effect — that  of  reducing  the  parish 
burthen,  and  displaying  to  the  labourer,  in  glowing  colours,  what  may  be  done  by 
industry.  The  potato  crop,  is  now  in  the  progress  of  removal,  and  will  soon  be 
replaced  by'  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

HORTICULTURAL  RARITIES. 

Melon. — On  Tuesday  Aug. ‘23rd,  a  Melon  was  cut  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  Nurseryman 
of  New  Bond  Street,  Bath,  measuring  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
19.5  Jbs. — This  Melon  is  represented  as  the  largest  ever  grown  in  England. 

Curious  Fruit. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Peach  aud  Nectarine  are  varieties  of 
a  natural  species,  called  by  Liunceus,  Amygdalus  Persica,  bnt  it  is  not  common  to 
see  them  blended  together,  as  some  other  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  are,  upon 
the  same  individual.  There  was  grown  this  season  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cornfield, 
Rectory  Grove,  Clapham,  a  single  fruit,  decidedly  half  Peach  half  Nectarine. 


1V.__CH0ICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  YOUNG’S,  EPSO.M. 


Ardisia  hyiucnandria. 
Bejjonia  Martiana. 

- nionoptera. 

Brunsfelsia  uuiflora. 


Aiiagallis  W’ellsiatia. 
.Alstraineria  acutifolia 

- psittaciiia. 

Arbutn.s  mucronata. 

Asclepias  Grecuiaiia. 
Alalanthus  piiinatus. 

Baeckia  saxicola. 

Calceolaria  accedens. 

- V.  hruiinea. 

- decora. 

- dnmosa. 

-  Gellaniana. 

- hians. 

- Hopeana. 


Aconitum  Moldavicuui. 
Ana‘4;allis  AVebbiaiia. 
Astragalus  dealbatius. 
Diant  bus  Balbisii. 
Digitalis  fucescent. 

- -  minor. 

Dry  pis  spiuosa. 

Lobelia  ccelestis. 


HOT  HOUSE. 
Eulopbia  Mackaiaiia. 

Gloxinia  speciosa,  v.  Candida 
Hibi.scus  l.indlei. 

-  trilob  u.s. 

GREEN  HOUSE, 
(’alceolaria  micans. 

— - - v.  flaveoia. 

- Alorrisouiana. 

-  notha. 

- polyantlia. 

-  Yonngii. 

- V.  palidior. 

- V.  dilecta. 

- - -  atra. 

Cestrum  aeuminatiun. 

Kneel ia  canescens. 

Grevillea  conciiina. 

-  Seymmiriai. 

lleteronoina  diversifoliuin. 

HARDY 

I.upinus  Ilillianus. 

- Marslialiiamis. 

.Malva  angulata. 

Nuttallia  digitata. 

(Enothera  anisoloba. 

Papaver  alpinuni. 

- pyreiiaicuin. 

Phlo.x  Nuttallii. 


Lycopodium  circinatuBj, 
Mavica  seraiapiera. 
Oncidium  divaricatuia. 
Tuluunia  Caiidollei. 


Hunnemunuia  t'umariuefolia. 
Lobelia  decurrens. 

-  purpurea. 

.Malva  purpurata. 

Mutisia  arachnoidea. 
Portulacca  Gilliesii. 

- ;• -  grandi flora. 

Senecio  asjicr. 

Tournefortia  helioti-opioides. 
Trachyinene  linearis. 
Westringia  triphylla. 
Zexmenia  tageliflora. 


Seutellaria  variegata. 
Sopiiora  prociinibens. 
Spiraea  ariadolia. 

-  glaucescens. 

Symphoricarpos  montanus. 
\  icia  polyjiliylla. 
W’ahlenbergia  repens. 
Wedella  aurea. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  &.  SONS’,  HACKNEY. 


Seaforthia  elegans. 
Zygopetelum  crinituni. 
- Mackaii, 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Cymbidium  siiiense. 

- iancitbliiiiu. 

Ccelogyne  fimbriata. 


Cy pripedium  veniisturu 
Justicia  venusta, 
Calatliea  luaciienta. 


Drimia  undulata. 
Erica  mutabilis. 

-  mulDflora. 

-  pyramidalis. 

-  l.ambertiana. 


GREEN  HOUSE. 

Erica  exsurgens. 

-  verticillata. 

-  acuminata. 

-  Clift'ordiaiia. 

-  colonin.s. 


lirica  vernix.  ^ 

Crowea  .saligna. 

Pulygala  gTandiflora.  ,  ’ijii 
VV irsenia  coryrnbosa . 

( 'rotalaria  lal-ui  iiirolia. 
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V.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(.>N  tlir>  4tli  of  October  another  of  ttio.se  very  useful  papers  was  communicateil  to  the  ineinl)ers, 
for  whicli  the  Horticultural  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight,  the  })r(;.sideiit  of  tlie  society  :  it 
contained  an  account  of  the  Striped  Hoosainee  Rersian  Melon,  a  variety  which  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  for  richness  of  quality,  and  which  well  repays  any  extra  care  that  may  be  required  in 
the  cultivation  of  it.  The  varieties  of  Apples  and  Rears  which  were  exhibited  were  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  were  principally  those  esteemed  for  their  excellence;  they  were  accomiianied  by 
Catherine  Reaches,  Miller’s  Burgundy  Grapes,  Cephnlonian  Melons,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  Pofison  jaune,  the  gourd  in  so  much  use  on  the  Continent,  which  had  attained 
the  weight  of  ld9.|lb.  Among  the  flowers  we  observed  Phjtolaccadecandra,  Cladanthus  arabi- 
cus,  Giiia  capitata  (white,)  Salvias,  Verbenas,  and  collections  of  Dahlias  from  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  I/ee.  At  the.  meeting  on  the  20th,  a  paper  by  tlie  author  of  the  Domestic 
tlardener’s  Manual,  was  read  “on  the  propagation  of  the  Balsam,  by  cuttings a  method 
wiiich  has  been  pursued  by  him  with  much  success.  The  collection  of  flowers  included  the 

Scarlet  Arbutus,  the  Noisette  Rose,  the  Salvia  Grahami,  Lu- 
piuus  ornatus,  Justicia  Speciosa,  Verbena  charasedrifolia  and 
Fuchsia  virgata,  and  microi)hylla ;  fruit  of  the  Rsidiimi 
Cattleianum,  very  large  VVahmts.  from  Mr.  Biddulph,  and 
collections  of  Reas  were  also  on  the  table.  A  Hoe,  called  a 
Tulley,  with  a  head  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  mar¬ 
gin,  [fig.  27]  and  which  had  been  lately  received  from  Lord 
Vernon,  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  members  as 
being  a  very  elfective  instrument,  especially  for  w'orking  be¬ 
tween  narrow  rows  and  around  plants;  deprived  of  its  cross 
bar  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  useful  in  cleaning  hedges. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETA'  OF  IRELAND. 

Thf.  Autumnal  Show  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  of  this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin, 
on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  when  the  prizes  were  awarded  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Melons,  Plums,  Gooseb,  rries.  Currants,  Figs,  Carnations,  Riccotees,  Y’ellow  Ric- 
cotees,  Georginas,  (Dahlias)  lixotics  from  Nurseries  or  Public  Garden.*!,  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Balsams,  Annuals,  Peiargoni\ims,  &.c.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Ladies  Paget,  honored 
the  Society  with  their  presence,  as  did  also  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  The  Fruit  was  most  abundant,  and  in  all  respects  superior  to  that  of  any  former  Show; 
and  the  Exotic  Plants,  though  by  no  means  so  numerous,  as  in  our  opinion  would  have  been 
<lesirable,  w'ere  extremely  beautiful. — The  first  prize,  (the  Society’s  Gold  Medal)  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the  College  Botanic  Garden. 

NOTTINGHAftl  FLORIST  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  7th,  this  Society  held  its 'ast  Exhibition  for  the  season,  and  there  cer- 
tairdy  was  a  far  better  Show  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed.  It  was  principally 
designed  for  Daldias,  of  which,  there  was  a  respleudant  display,  and  more  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  kind,  than  those  which  took  the  prizes,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  behold.  The  Fruits  were 
extremely  rich  and  good,  particularly  the  Ajii)les,  which  were  well  arranged  according  to  their 
sorts,  and  presented  a  most  temjding  feast.  There  were  also  some  fine  Pines,  from  the  pinery 
of  Lord  RandilTe,  and  several  bunclies  of  delicious  Grajies.  The  Vegetables,  at  this  time  of  the 
year  were  not  very  numerous,  but  capital  of  their  kind.  Perhajis  a  fortnight  earlier  and  there 
would  have  been  a  better  show;  but,  on  the  wholo,  the  very  large  company  that  attended 
Bromley-House  up  to  the  latest  hour,  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  First  Prize  for  Dahlias,  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Thoroton,  and  the  Second, 
to  IMr.  Sjiei.cer. 

NEWCASTLE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Q,ueen’s-Head  Inn,  Newcastle,  on  Thursday,  Sept,  l.'ith, 
the  judges  awarded  the  following,  among  other  Prize  Medals,  viz. — The  Gold  Medals  to  Mr. 
AV.  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esip  .Fesmond,  for  the  best  flavoured  Pine-apple,  (Black 
Antigua)  and  to  Mr.  ,1.  M^Uneen,  gardener  to  S.  W.  I’arker,  Esq.  Scott’s  House,  for  the  best 
doutile  Carnation,  (Sherwood’s  Corinthus) — and  Silver  Medals,  to  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  tor  the  hest 
Melon,  (Scarlet-lleshed  Rock);  to  Mr.  H,  Robson,  gardener  to  Captain  Grey,  Sty  ford -II  all, 
for  the  best  six  Peaches  from  an  open  wall;  to  Al.  G.  Robson,  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  E.sq. 
Chester,  for  the  best  six  Nectarines  from  an  open  wall;  to  Air.  J.  Scott,  gardener  to  E.  Charl¬ 
ton,  Esip  of  Sandhoe,  for  the  best  six  Apricots  from  an  open  wall,  and  the  second-l.'cst  double 
Carnation,  (Highland-Hoy);  to  Air  J.  .ARQueen,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Riccotees ;  to 
.1.  (i.  Clarke,  Esq.  Fenham-Ilall,  fur  the  best  bouquet  of  Double  Georginas;  and  to  Mr.  J. 
Ireland,  gardener  to  \V.  Donkin,  Es({.  Sandhoe,  for  the  best  boiujuet  of  flowers.  The  following 
articles  were  likewise  exhibited :-^A  bouquet  of  Anenione-flora  Dahlias,  from  the  garden  of 
.1  C.  Anderson,  Esq.  Point-Pleasant;  Calceolaria  Integrifolia,  from  tlie  garden  of  AI.  Ander¬ 
son,  Esq.  .Fesmond;  and  a  dish  of  Alorrello  Cherries,  from  the  garden  of  Captain  Grey,  of 
Slylbrd-IIail.  'I'his  beiisg  esteemed  the  largest  Show  throughout  the  year,  was  conseipiently 
attended  liy  an  unusually  great  number  of  visitors.  Several  members  ot  the  Society,  and  gen- 
tlmnen  friendly  to  the  institution,  dined  at  the  .same  place,  on  the  following  afternoon,  'I'he 
variou.s  and  wcll-picjiared  di.shes,  were  such  as  never  fail  to  aflbrd  a  good  dinner.  'I'he  fruit 
de.sscrt,  surpassed  anything  produced  on  public  occasions  in  this  part  of  the  country. — Pine- 
apple-s,  AJeloas,  Grapc.s,  I'eachcs,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  &c,  in  abundance,  to  the  amount  of 
^8  dishes,  being  si»ccimciis  shown  the  day  prcviou.s.  'I'hc  Ala\or  presided  on  the  occasion. 
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(iOOSEBERllY  AND  CARNAllON  SHOWS. 

\T.NWiCK. — 'riio  Alnwick  .^^u^lal  Show,  for  18:}1,  of  Ooosol)errii-s,  Carnations,  and  PiccotecK 
ivas  held  on  Aiurust  4th,  at  the  'I’urk’s-Head,  when  tlie  following-  prizes  were  awarded; — 
Gooseberries.  Reds.  1st,  Rough  Robin,. .  .Mr.  Mahen.  2ad,  Prince  Regent,.  .Mr.  Mabcn, 

Yel.ows.  Rock  wood, .  —  Brewis.  Scorpion, . —  Balfour. 

(iroeos.  Greenwood,....  —  Balfour.  Green  (iueen, ... .  —  Maben., 

Wliites.  l.ady  l>alhuen,,  —  Newton.  Huntingdon  Lass,  —  Maben. 

Carnations.  1st,  Lady  Raveh.sworth, .  —  Maben.  2nd,  Lady  Kay .  —  Maben. 

Piccotees.  .Star  of  Eslington . —  flliver.  Prince  of  Orange,  —  Maben. 

Seedling  ditto.  Miss  Hannah  Smith, —  —  Maben. 

The  thank.s  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting,  were  given  to  Mr  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gibbison, 
gardeners  to  F.ar!  Grey  and  (feneral  Grey,  fur  producing  a  choice  collection  of  Double  Dahlias  ; 
also  to  Mr.  Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Liddell,  for  producing  three  sorts  of  Lettuce 
in  great  perfection,— the  (41d  Bath  White  Goss,  Belle  Bonne,  and  Kelso  Abbey;  and  also  three 
sorts  of  'I'urnips, — New  Black,  Yellow  Tetlow,  and  Coll  Rabbi.  At  the  same  meeting,  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Acklington-Park,  two  sorts  of  Gooseberries  naturally  from 
one  plant. 

<  OXLODtJE. — The  Coxlodge  Gooseberry  Show  was  held  at  the  .Shoulder  of  Mutton  Inn,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  when  a  number  of  prizes  were  awarded.  The  meeting  was  respectably  attended, 
and  the  evening  spent  in  harmony. 

(tATESHEAD. — The  Gateshead  Ancient  Florist  Society,  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Carnations 
and  Piccotees,  August  8tb,  at  the  house  of  Air.  Lister;  when  prizes  were  awarded. 

H  EWORTH.— On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Heworth  Horticultural  and  Florist  Society,  under  the 
jiatronage  of  John  Brandling,  Esq.  held  its  Annual  Aleeting,  for  the  show  of  Pinks,  at  the 
i'.ouse  of  Mrs.  Arkless;  and  on  the  lOth,  held  its  Show  of  Carnations,  Piccotees,  and  Goose¬ 
berries,  at  the  same  place.  At  both  Meetings  prizes  were  adjudged. 

Hexham. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hexham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the 
Bush  Inn,  on  Alonday,  August  8th,  for  the  exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Gooseberries,  the  prizes 
were  adjudged  as  follows; — 

Carnations.  1st.  Butt’s  I.ord  Rodney, .  .Mr.  Grey.  2nd,  De  Byron, . Air.  Grey. 

Piccotees.  Lady  Effingham,. .... .  —  Grey.  Will  Stukeley, . —  Grey. 

Gooseberries. — Roaring  Lion, . 20  dwts.  0  grains, . . . Mr.  Charlton. 

Yates’s  Thraslier, . 16  dwts.  1  grains, . —  Charlton. 

Gorton’s  Viper, . 15  dwts.  5  grains, . —  Grey. 

Green  Ocean, . lodwts.  0 grains .  —  Drey. 

AIarket-Overton  Carnation  Show.— An  Elxhibition  of  Carnations,  took  place  at  the 
Bull  Inn,  Alarket-Overton,  Rutland,  on  July  27th,  1831;  when  the  Premier  Prize  “for  num¬ 
bers,’’  was  awarded  to  Air.  Orsoji ;  and  the  Second  Prize  for  ditto,  to  Air.  Hinman.  The  show 
of  Flou  ers  w;is  excellent,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  Aleeting  was  very  interesting. 

OviNGTON. — On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Ovington  Society  held  its  Annual  Show  of  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Surtees,  when  prizes  were  aw-arded. 

Sunderland. — The  Friendly  Florists  of  Sunderland  and  its  vicinity,  held  their  Annual  Show, 
at  the  Brewer’s  Arms,  on  the  1.5th  of  August,  when  prizes  were  awarded  for  Carnations,  Pic¬ 
cotees.  and  Gooseberries.  Air.  Thomas  Davison  exiiibited  a  beautiful  lot  of  seedling  Piccotees, 
the  prize-flower  from  which,  was  named  Davison’s  Harbour-AIaster. 


USWORTH, — A  Show  of  Gooseberries  took  place  at  the  Stone-Cellar  Inn,  Usworth,  Aug.  6th. 
Among  the  many  excellent  berries  that  were  shown,  the  one  by  Mr.  W.  Claughton,  caused 
great  merriment  among  the  Comjiany  assembled  ;  it  weighed  scarcely  half-a-grain. 


WiNLATON. — At  the  Winlaton  Gooseberry  Show,  held  at  Mr.  Charles  Dixon’s,  August  13th, 
the  prizes  were  adjudged, as  follows  , — 

Greens.  Weigh tman’s  Ocean,. . .  .17  dwts.  12  grains, . Mr.  Elandcock. 

Reds.  Roaring  Lion, . 17  dwts.  8  grains, .  —  Handcock. 

Whites.  White  Cockade, . 16  dwts .  —  Handcock. 

Yellows.  Gorton’s  Viper, . 15  dwts,  13  grains, _ —  Handcock. 

J’lie  Second  prizes  were  given  to  Air.  Dixon,  Mr.  Jeavons,  and  Mr.  Cowen,  for  the  same  berries. 

Wy.mondham  Pink  Show, — held  at  the  Hunter’s  Inn,  Wymondham,  Leicestershire,  on 
.lulylhh,  1831. 

i^urple  l  aced. ,  1st,  Royal  George, _ Air.  Banton.  2nd,  Alorgan  Rattler,. .Mr.  Hinman. 

Red  Laced.  ‘  Princess  Victoria. .  — Hinman.  Bray’s  Invincible,  —  Roberts. 

Black  and  White.  Bigland’s  Dove, .. .  —  Hinman.  Black-eyed  Susan,  —  Banton. 


Wy.mondham  Carnation  Show,— held  at  the  Hunter’s  Inn,  August  3rd,  1831. 

Best  Stand.  Air.  Orson.  Second  Stand,  Air.  Roberts.  ,  Tfiird  Stand,  Air.  Banton. 
Scarlet  Bizarres.  1st,  Lord  Alanners,. .  .,Mr.  Hinman.  2nd,'  Unknown, . Air.  Hinman. 


Crimson  Bizarres. 
Scarlet  Flakes. 
Purple  Flakes. 
Rose  Flakes, 

Red  Piccotee.SjOi! 


ht) 


King  Alfred,. 

Rob  Roy, . 

Princess  Charlotte, 
Duch.  of  Devonsh. 
Lee’s  Floribunda,. 


Red  Piccotees.  (dark)  AVill  StukeLy . 

l’iir[)le  I’iccotees.  Alartin’s  Linnajus,  — 


Roberts.  .  Paul  Pry, .  —  Roberts. 

Orson.  Salamander, . —  Orson. 

Onson.  Anticipation,....  —  Orson. 

Orson.  Smalley’sSeedling —  Orson. 

Spun-.  Chilwell  Beauty.  —  Orson. 

Orson.  I.ord  Exraouth,..  —  Orson. 

Orson.  Lee’s  Cleopatra,..  —  Orson. 


'File  attention  of  the  company  was  attracted  bv  a  beautiful  Pyramidal  Campanula,  grown  by 
Mr.  R  oberts;  it  consisted  of  one  large  stem,  and  twenty-one  branches,  which  were  placed  as 
regularly  round  tlic  centre  stem,  as  if  done  by  a  first-rate  artist. — 'I’he  stem  and  branches  con¬ 
tained  nine  build  ed  and  sixty. one  perfect  flowers. 
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V.— NATURALIST  S  CALENDAR. 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


BOTANY. 

The  season  of  flovve/s  is  now  over,  tliose  \vliich  yet  I'emainlook  sickly  and  languid;  the  trees  air 
becoming  bare  of  leaves,  and  every  tiling  begins  to  wear  agloomy  and  melancholy  appearance. 
The  hedges,  however,  are  occasionally  enlivened  with  the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  Rose  and  Hawthorn. 

It  is  to  the  Class  Cryptogamia  or  Cellulares,  that  the  Botanist  must  now  turn  for  objects  of 
interest,  and  his  attention,  no  longer  engrossed  by  the  more  showy  [lartsof  the  vegetable  W'orld, 
will  find  sufficient  employment  and  gratification  in  examining  the  highly  interesting  and  won¬ 
derfully  varied  forms  of  these  singular  productions. — The  1MU.SCI,  (Mosses,)  by  their  vivid 
green,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  delicacy  of  their  fruit  stems,  and  above  all,  by  the  contrast 
they  offer  to  the  faded  and  russet  colour  of  the  herbage  at  this  sea.«on,  cannot  fail  to  attract  hi.s 
attention.  They  are  to  be  found  on  banks,  stones,  rocks,  trees,  and  walls ;  in  rivers  and  in  stag¬ 
nant  waters. — T'^lie  Het  atic^,  too,  are  well  wdrthy  examination.  Some  of  them,  as  Liver¬ 
wort,  Marchantia,  are  found  in  damp  places,  on  the  inside  of  wells  and  watercoui'ses ;  and  others 
as  ./M«yerwjrt«nfa,  among  moss,  in  woods,  shady  places,  and  hogs.  The  Lichenes,  (Lichens,) 
will  be  found  universally  distributed,  as  scarcely  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  wall,  if  it  has  been  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  is  to  be  found  without  them.  The  beautiful  “\veather  tints,"  (as  they 
are  called,)  of  old  buildings,  are  occasioned  by  various  species  of  Lichens.  The  sober  grey 
tint,  which  we  so  much  admire,  on  churches,  and  other  old  buildings,  is  chiefly  produced  by 
the  Rinodina  ntra,  and  the  rich  yellow  on  tree  stocks,  and  walls,  by  the  Parmelia  parietina. 
The  Ramalina  fraxinea  and  fastigiaii  are  very  conspicuous  on  old  trees.  The  Rein-deer  Lichen 
r  Cladonia  rangiferina,J  so  useful  as  the  chief  food  of  that  valuable  animal,  is  not  unfrequent  on 
moors  and  heaths,  and  the  Iceland  Lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica,  so  well  known  as  yielding  a  nu¬ 
tritive  jelly,  of  use  in  consumptive  cases,  and  which  forms  an  important  article  of  diet  with  the 
Icelanders,  is  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of 
England.  Several  of  the  species  are  useful  in  dyeing,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
might  be  useful  in  medicine. — The  Fungi  are  still  numerous;  the  Agarics,  by  the  variety  of 
their  vivid  colours,  give  the  fields  the  appearance  of  being  studded  with  flowers,  while  “  the 
deep  recesses  of  unfrequented  woods  are  gemmed  with  the  varied  beauties  of  Hydmm,  Helvella, 
Auricularia,  Peziza,  i\idularia,  ^c.  The  cones  of  the  Fir  in  a  state  of  decay,  particularly  of 
the  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris,  present  the  beautiful  Hydnum  auriscalpium,  never  found  on 
the  plants  of  any  other  Genus.  Peziza  fructigena  spangles  the  external  covering  of  the  Beech¬ 
nut,  Acorn,  Chesnut,  and  other  coriaceous  fruits ;  and  the  Peziza  nivea,  with  its  delicate  mi¬ 
nute  cups  of  pearly  whiteness,  is  found  on  the  withered  stems  of  the  Common  Nettle,  Urtica 
JJioica,  and  similar  herbaceous  plants.  But  it  would  be  almost  an  endless  task  to  attempt  a 
detail  of  the  myriads  which  spring  from  the  deep  vegetable  mould  of  old  and  undisturbed  plan¬ 
tations.  The  contemplation  of  objects  so  full  of  interest  and  novelty,  is  calculated  greatly  to 
rouse  the  reflecting  mind  to  a  consideration  of  the  beautiful  shades  by  which  the  visible  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  appears  to  be  carried  to  that  mysterious  point,  where  a  new  cha¬ 
racter  seems  to  arise,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation;  a 
contemplation  greatly  worthy  the  attention  of  enquiring  minds,”  * 

iincerfciinty  prevails  with  regard  to  the  boundariesof  the  different  Orders  and  Genera  of 
Cetiulares,  particulaiiy  Lichenes  and  Fungi.  Professor  Lindley  has  promised  a  volume  on  the 
subject,  as  a  completion  of  his  Synopsis,  which  it  is  hoped  will  place  them  on  a  more  settled 
foundation. 


ZOOLOGY. 

— Most  of  those  insects  which  havenotbeen  killed  by  the  frosts,  have  now  retired 
to  their  winter  habitations,  and  become  torpid ;  a  few  mild  days  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  are 
however,  sufficient  to  bring  many  of  them  forth  for  a  short  time.  A  few  moths  may  now  be 
r.’  ''  inter  Moth,  Geometra  brumaria,  and  the  Flat-body  Moth,  Geometra  applana. 

1  he  Faterpilhirs  of  most  of  the  Lepidopteree  have  now  either  taken  the  Chrysalis  form,  and  may 
e  found  on  window  frames,  and  under  any  projection  on  walls  and  house  sides,  or  buried  in  the 
ground  ;  or  such  as  were  hatched  too  late  to  do  this,  have  spun  themselves  warm  winter  nests, 
in  which  they  Utc  in  societies,  as  Porthesia  aurifiua  and  chrysorrhoea  ;  these  may  be  found  on 
wigs  of  trees.  The  Entomologist  will  do  well  to  search  for  these  winter  habitations,  as  he  will 
^  to  himself  specimens  of  many  species  he  could  not  otherwise  easily  obtain,  but 

It  find  much  to  interest  and  excite  his  admiration  in  the  various  contrivances  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  their  inhabitants. 


7  he  winter  has  now  set  in,  and  the  marshes  and  fens  being  frozen,  those  birds  which 
places  are  driven  to  the  banks  of  rivers  for  a  supply  of  food. 

1  ttie  Irost  in  the  north  is  suddenly  severe,  large  flights  of  Woodcocks  are  sometimes  seen  this 
'tT-*  they  remain  one  day  to  recruit  their  strength,  and  then  disperse." 

\v  a"  brc<chyotus,  arrives  from  the  nortliern  countries  about  the  same  time  as 

e  oodcock,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  M'oodcock-Owl.  Some 
singular  circumstancp  are  recorded  of  this  Owl  in  the  new  edition  of  Montagu’s  Ornithological 
rtf  .  years  ago,  mice  were  in  such  vast  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 

if,>  ^  liirge  portion  of  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  autumn  a  great  many 

.  order  to  prey  upon  them.  1  hey  were  found  in  the  fields 

flip  303  is  the  following  extract  from  an  old  author,  (Uiildrey.)  “in 

flip?/  *1  II^Bowtide,  an  aimy  of  mice  so  over-ran  the  marshes  near  South  Minster,  that 

^  roots.  Hut  at  length  a  great  numberof  strange  painted  Owls 

oi  ^  de\onredall  the  mice.  The  like  happened  in  Essex,  in  1648.’’  A  similar  instaiice 
V ^j*^**^*^'  (^‘■‘^IJoit.  Keg,  page  233.)  The  instinct  which  can  direct  these 

ri  i-r  r  ofa  distant  country,  to  the  place  where  their  food  is  most  abundant,  is  truly  w'on- 

clertul,  and  deserving  of  investigation. 

Charadrius  Alorinellus,  visits  ns  for  a  short  time  on  its  way  to  the  south.  The 

siimpH has  now  arrived ;  and  the  Htarmivian,  Tetrao  lagopus,  has  as¬ 
sumed  its  winter  dress  of  white.  '  J  i'  ' 


*  introduction  to  tht  Elements  of  the  Linniran  Systtm  of  Botany,  by  .Mrs.  liardcastle,  4to.  mO. 
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Method  oe  Preserving  Birds  — The  following  directions  are  given  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  made  in  the  August  number,  and  it  is  hoped  will  he  found  useful  to  such  as  may  be 
desirous  of  preserving  tlieir  owni  specimens.  The  implements  and  materials  necessary  are  a 
sharp-pointed  |)enkiiife,  a  folding-stick,  (ora  folding-knife,  with  a  pen-blade  in  the  end,  will 
be  more  convenient,)  a  pair  of  small,  and  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  a  file,  a  ]>air  of  w  ire-nippers, 
a  pair  of  pliers,  iron  wire  of  vwious  thicknesses,  which  has  been  previously  softened  in  the  fire, 
tow,  cotton-wool,  gla.s.s  eyes  of  various  colours,  (w'hich  may  he  procured  at  the  toy-shops  in 
most  large  towns,)  and  a  quantity  of  the  following  compositions: — 

ANTISEFl'IC  POWDER.  ANTISEPTIC  PASTE. 


Burnt  Alum,  powdered, .  .3  oz.  White  Arsenic, . 2  oz. 

M'hite  .Arsenic, .  1  —  Spanish  Soap,  .  I  — 

Camphor,  .  h  —  Soft  Soap, .  ^  — 

To  be  reduced  to  a  line  powder,  and  kept  in  a  Camphor, .  |  — 

corked  bottle.  Spirit  of  AVhne,  a  few  dro[)S. 

To  he  beaten  together  into  a  paste  and 
kept  in  a  covered  pot  or  box. 

On  procuring  a  bird  w'hich  it  is  wished  to  preserve,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  iilace  to  note 
the  colour  of  the  eyes,  bill  and  legs,  and  any  hare  skin  which  occurs  on  the  heads  of  some  species, 
as  these  parts  are  liable  to  change  after  death.  Some  hours  must  be  allowed  before  ihe  bird  be 
skinned,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  blood  to  coagulate,  &c. 

Tf  the  bird  be  large  it  should  be  suspended  by  one  leg  during  the  operation  of  skinning.  On 
gently  removing  the  feathers  on  the  breast,  a  bare  space  w  ill  be  found,  in  this  an  opening  must 
be  made  through  the  skin  to  the  full  length  of  the  breast  bone.  [28]  T’he  skin  must  be 

loosened  from  the  flesh  in  all  directions  by  means  of  the 
handle  of  the  folding  knife,  and  gently  slipped  hack  as  far  as 
the  first  joint  of  the  wnng,  which  is  to  be  separated.  The 
other  wing  wilt  now  be  easily  separated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  skin  must  next  be  drawn  from  off  the  neck  till  the  back 
of  the  skull  appears,  which  must  be  parted  from  the  neck  at 
the  first  joint.  The  bird  should  now  be  suspended  by  the 
neck,  and  the  skin  drawn  downwards  to  the  thighs,  which 
must  be  divided  at  the  joint,  leaving  the  thigh  bones  and  legs 
attached  to  the  skin.  The  .skin  must  be  drawn  downward 
to  the  tail ;  in  separating  this  from  the  body,  care  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  loosen  the  feathers ;  it  will  be  necessary  therefore 
for  this  purpose,  to  leave  a  few  joints  of  the  back  bone  at¬ 
tached  to  the  skin.  The  eyes,  brain,  tongue,  &c  must  now, 
be  removed  through  the  opening  at  the  back  of  the  head,,, 
and  all  fat  and  flesh  carefully  cleared  from  the  skin,  wings, 
thighs  and  tail.  In  removing  the  eyes,  the  thumb  and  fin¬ 
ger  must  be  pressed  strongly  on  the  outside,  and  a  small  wire 
hook  being  introduced  at  the  back  of  the  head  they  may  be 
easily  drawn  out  without  bursting. 

A  quantity  of  the  Antiseptic  Powder  must  be  put  into  the  head,  which  must  be  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool,  and  the  whole  skin  and  every  place  wliere  a  particle  of  flesh  remains,  well 
rubbed  with  the  powder.  The  skin  being  turned  right  side  outwards,  a  piece  of  wire,  of  a 
thickness  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  reaching  from  tlie  front  of  the  head  to  the 
tail,  must  he  cut  off  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  a  .shorter  piece  twisted  round  the  middle 
of  it;  [29]  the  upper  end  must  now  be  wrapped  round  with  tow,  to  the  thickness  of  the  neck, 

and  passed  up  the  skin 

^  projects  thro’  the  skull ; 

the  other  end  must  be  thrust  through  at  the  underside  of  the  tail.  Smaller  wires  of  a  proper 
length,  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  must  how  be  passed  along  between  the  bone  and  skin  of 
the'wings  and  legs,  and  the  inner  ends  fastened  by  twisting  them  into  the  main  -wire.  [30]  The 

wires  must  be  left  projecting  beyond  the  feet,  in 
order  to  fix  the  bird  on  a  board  or  branch  in  the 
ca.se.  The  body  must  now  be  filled  out  in  every 
part  to  its  natural  size  and  shape  with  tow' ;  the 
opening  neatly  sew^ed  up  with  silk  or  strong  thread, 
the  legs,  wings,  and  neck  placed  in  their  natural 
position,  and  an  easy  attitude  given  to  the  bird. 
The  eyes  must  be  inserted,  the  lids  drawn  a  little 
over  them,  to  give  them  a  natural  appearance, 
the  projecting  wires  nipped  off,  the  bird  fixed  on 
a  board,  and  in  about  a  week  it  will  be  ready  to  fix 
in  a  case. 

T f  the  skin  is  not  intended  lo  be  stuffed  immedi- 
diately,  the  Avtiieptic  Paste  must  be  used  instead 
of  the  Powder. 


Quadrupeds  are  preserved  in  a  similar  manner. 


METEOROLOGY  . 

This  Month  is  proverbially  dull  and  gloomy.  Dense  fogs  are  common,  particularly  in  the 
Metropolis,  where  the  immense  mass  of  smoke  and  vapour  being  prevented  i'rom  ascending, 
rai.xes  with  the  fog,  and  becomes  so  thick,  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon-day. 
Bvrometer. — Mean  Height  29,776  Highest  S0,270.  Lowest 29,080 inches. 
Thermomete  1.— Mean  Temperature  42,9  degrees.  Highest  62.  Lowest  23  degrees. 
Rain. — .Mean  quantity  2,400  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  0,770. 

Duffisld-Bank,  Oct.  1831.  O.  J. 
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The  g'eneral  characteristics  of  tins  mouth,  are  wet,  stormy,  and  fo^^<;y  weather,  intermixed 
with  a  few  sharp  hoar-frosts,  and  but  little  sunshine.  Green-house  plants,  and  those  sliellered 
in  frames,  must  be  allowed  very  little  water,  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit  of,  or 
they  will  dam))  ofl'.  Make  use  of  every  fine  day,  to  gather  any  remaining  late  Pears  or  Apples, 
hanging  on  the  trees;  let  this  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  imbibe  too 
great  a  cpiantity  of  moisture,  now  evaporation  is  much  diminished,  they  will  most  probably  rot- 
The  different  kinds  of  trees  that  were  removed  last  month,  should  have  a  little  long  litter  laid 
about  the  roots.  This  is  a  very  important  time  to  collect  soils  of  difl'erent  kinds,  for  various 
purposes.  Several  sorts  of  bulbs  require  planting.  Ground  requires  trenching,  and  various 
jireparations,  against  the  severity  of  winter.  The  earliest  peach-houses  may  be  closed  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  commence  forcing;  we  have,  hosvever,  found  that  if 
they  are  not  closed  until  about  the  second  week  in  December,  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of 
success,  and  the  fruit  is  very  little  later  in  ripening. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  Trees  on  the  w'alls,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen,  should 
have  the  nails  and  shreds  drawn  from  all  the  small  branches,  leaving  only  as  many  in  the 
wall,  as  will  prevent  their  breaking,  or  rubbing  against  each  other  in  windy  weatliei. 
Cherries  and  Plains,  may  now  be  pruned  and  nailed. 

Gooseberries  aud  Currants.  See  page  202  of  the  present  number,  on  Gooseberries. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  for  forcing,  should,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  be  placed  in  a  frame, 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  to  continue  there  until  the  fruit  is  set,  when  they  must  be  removed 
into  the  stove. 

Fig  Trees  on  the  open  walls,  will  require  covering  with  mats,  or  the  shoots  will  be  injured  by 
the  frost ;  also,  let  the  border  in  w  hich  they  are  planted,  have  some  litter  laid  on  it,  to  keep 
the  frost  from  the  roots. 

Planting  Apples,  Pears,  4’c.  may  still  be  done  early  in  the  month,  and  what  is  not  done  then, 
liad  better  be  deferred  until  the  spring,  (see  Calendar,  for  last  month) 

Forcing.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  lights  may  be  put  on  the  earliest  peach-bou.ses; 
but  they  are  more  to  be  depended  upon,  if  deferred  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  the 
fruit  is  veiy  little  later  in  ripening.  For  Tines,  see  pages  6,  185,  and  193. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths,  should  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  pots,  or  in  beds  made  up  of 
sandy-loara,  vegetable-mould,  and  very  rotten  dung; — as  recommended  in  the  Calendar, 
for  September. 

will  now  require  your  attention,  (see  No.  3,  page  104) 

Crocuses,  must  be  planted  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible;  they  thrive  best  in  a  good  loamy 
soil. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones;  the  latter,  reipiiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Ranun 
cuius, — refer  to  page  196,  of  the  present  number. 

Dahl'ias,  will  now  require  taking  n|).  (see  No.  4,  page  145) 

C/trysantheniums,  in  pots  placed  m  the  green-hou.se,  as  recommended  last  month,  will  now 
advance  fast  into  tlovver, — let  them  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  an  abundance  of  air 
to  prevent  them  from  drawing. 

Mignonette,  and  Ten-  If  'eeks-Stoc/cs,  sown  in  August,  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames,  must  have 
a  deal  of  air,  and  xery  little  water,  or  they  will  damp  off.  * 

Prepare  Mould  for  Carnations,  (.see  page  199  of  the  present  number)  and  other  purposes,  let  it 
be  well  turned  and  broken,  two  or  three  times  during  frosty  weather. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Caulijlowers,  such  as  are  large  enou'gh  for  u.se,  if  the  nights  are  frosty,  dig  up,  and  lay  their 
roots  in  sand  or  soil,  in  a  shed  or  cellar. — Let  those  that  are  pricked-out  in  frames  or  under 
hand-lights,  have  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit  of. 

Endive,  must  be  taken  up  when  severe  weather  comes,  and  blanched  in  a  dry  cellar. 

Lettuce  PI.  nts,  may  still  be  pricked  out  in  frames,  if  sullicient  were  not  done  last  month. 
Asparagus  beds,  most  now  have  their  winter  dressing.  Plant  in  hotbeds,  such  roots  as  are  of  a 
lirojier  age  to  bring  strong  shoots,  place  them  closely  together,  set  a  I'rame  over  them,  and 
cover  the  roots  with  a  light  mould,  and  preserve  them  from  severe  frosts. 

CarJoons,  earth-uji  finally,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Peas  (.ml  Jieaiis,  sown  this  month,  will  have  a  better  chance  to  stand  the  winter,  than  those 
which  were  sown  last  month. 

.Mushroom  Reds,  spawned  the  former  month,  must  now  be  attended  to,  and  examined  every 
three,  or  four  days  ;  uncover  them  in  dry  weather  about  once  a  week,  to  jirevi.mt  them  from 
mouhling.  If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  they  will  require  a  thicker  covering. 

Artichokes,  must  now  have  tlieir  winter  dressing. 

Sea  Eale,  will  now  reipiire  covering  with  pots  and  long  litter, in  order  to  blanch  for  the  table. 


D.Jewitt,  Printer,  Uuflidd,  near  Derby. 


'r  H  E 


n  o  1  I  T  1  c  u  L  r  mi  x  l  r  e  g  i  s  r  e  r  . 

December  \st,  1831. 


PART  I. - HORTICULTURE,  &c. 

O RIGINAL  COMM UNIC ATK )NS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Improvenient  of  Forest  Tree  Plantations. 
]3y  The  Author  of  ‘‘The  Domestic  Gardener’s 
Manual,”  a  Member  of  the  liondon  Horticultural 

Society. 

« 

Genti.emen, 

On  re-perusing  the  fourth  article  of  your  first,  and  the  ninth  of 
your  second  number,  by  your  correspondent  Quercus,  on  the  subject  of 
Arboriculture,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  in  a  degree,  contribute 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  information  on  a  subject  of  such  national  im¬ 
portance  as  that  of  the  cultivation  of  Timber  Trees ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  further  your  views  of  “promoting  the  interests  of  that  branch  of 
Natural  History,  which  is  connected  with  the  production  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  Forest  Scenery.”  I,  in  common  with  your  correspondent, 
lament  that  “wide-spread,  and  almost  universal  ignorance,”  that  obsti¬ 
nate  pei  sistence  in  erroneous  practice,  which  unfortunately  prevails;  and 
I  therefore  conceive  that  I  cannot  do  your  readers  a  more  essential  ser¬ 
vice,  than  to  direct  their  attention  to  three  little  works  connected  with 
the  subject  of  forest  trees,  which  have  recently  appeared.  They  are 
from  the  pen  of  William  Withers,  Esq,  of  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  are 
equally  estimable  for  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  the  style  in  whic'i 
they  are  written,  as  for  the  sterling  worth,  and  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  facts  which  they  adduce.  The  first,  in  the  order  of  its  publication, 
was  entitled  “A  Memoir,  addressed  to  the  Society  for  the'Encouragement 
of  Arts,  &c.,  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees,”  1827. 
The  second  was,  “A  Letter  to  Sir  W^’affer  Scott,  exposing  certain  errors 
in  his  late  Essay  on  Plantin'^:,'’  &:c.  &c.  1828;  and  the  third,  “A  better 
to  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  Bart.,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Value  of  Tim¬ 
ber,”  &c.  1829. 
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Mr  Withers,  previously  to  publishing  the  last  of  the  above  works,  had 
addressed  me,  among  others  of  his  correspondents;  and  he  subsequently 
did  me  the  honour  to  publish  the  answer  that  I  returned  him,  and  which 
I  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  the  90th  page  of  his  Letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Stewart.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  my  reply  was 
entirely  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  may  convince 
the  philosophic  enquirer  how  much  depends  upon  the  energy  excited  by 
the  great  natural  agents,  and  how  little  the  planter  is  entitled  to  expect 
success,  who  does  his  work  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and  neglects  to  place 
his  trees  in  situations  where  they  may  be  duly  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  those  elements  which  Nature  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  completing 
the  due  development  of  her  own  perfect  works.  Without  further  pre¬ 
face  I  now  extract  the  Letter  that  I  have  alluded  to. 

“In  replying  to  your  enquiry,  ‘whether  I  conceive  the  application  of 
manure  to  poor  land  at  the  time  of  planting,  can  have  any  injurious 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  timber  Y  I  must  observe  that  many  writers, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  of  the  Scotch  school,  are  of  opinion,  that  to  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is  but  to  injure  them  :  thus,  I  read  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  part  I, 
p.  166,  ‘the  wood  of  these  two  genera,  f  Prunus  and  Mespilus^J  is 
close  and  compact,  and  takes  a  good  polish  ;  that  of  the  wild  sorts  being 
better  than  the  cultivated,  and  the  deterioration  being  in  proportion  to 
the  highness  of  the  cultivation.  In  this,  they  follow  the  general  law, 
that  self-planted  trees  yield  the  best  timber,  &c.’  But  these  assertions 
are  of  little  weight  with  me,  who  know  that  men  can  believe  and  assert 
anything:, 

“  I  believe  that  manure  is  of  vast  and  essential  utility  to  forest,  as  well 
as  to  garden  trees,  and  that,  for  the  following  reasons.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion,  (Gardener’s  Manual,  p.  16,  No.  21,)  I  have  observed  that  ‘the 
pure  earths  alone  do  not  perform  any  material  part  in  the  process  of 
vegetable  nutrition:  they  may  be  considered  as  the  media  by  which  the 
plant  is  supported,  and  through  which,  it  is  enabled  to  supply  itself  with 
the  aliment  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  its  parts. 
This  aliment  appears  to  be  furnished  either  by  decayed  vegetation, 
naturally,  (f.  e.  by  absorption  of  the  products  of  natural  fermentation, 
either  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,)  or 
artificially  and  chiefly,  by  the  organic  materials  applied  by  labour. 
V'^egetables  are  found  to  be  resolvable  into  the  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen.  Hence,  they  must  require  for  their  food  such  substance.s 
as  are  capable  of  producing  the  like  elements. 

“  Now,  as  the  native  earths  are  chiefly  metallic  oxides,  it  follows  of 
necessity,  that  plants  are  nourished  either  by  water  alone,  and  therefore 
that  water  is  the  origin  of  all  hyd.o-carbonous  bases;  or,  that  vegetable 
and  animal  manures  are  the  sources  from  which  trees  and  plants  most 
readily  dc-rive  their  nourishment.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  plants  are  na- 
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tnre’s  own  immediate  electrical  agents,  and  that  all  hydro-carbonous 
combinations,  are,  in  fact,  but  infinitely  varied  modifications  of  the 
elements  of  water ;  that  afmo^p/ieWc  ci/r  also,  is  one  of  these  modifica¬ 
tions: — but  this  is  to  view  primary  causes,  to  look  into  the  first  principles 
of  created  things. 

“If  we  are  to  investigate  the  immediate  agents  concerned  in  the  work 
of  vegetable  nutrition,  I  should  say  that  the  tree  beinsj  a  hydro-carbonous 
body,  requires  for  its  support,  that  the  supply  of  food  to  its  root  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  may  afford  the  readiest  means  of  assimilation.  Now, 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  when  subjected  to  fermentation,  fur¬ 
nish  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  matters,  containing  all  the  elements  of  the 
vegetable  structure,  which  elements,  when  blended  with  the  earths,  are 
distributed  to  the  roots,  and  are  taken  up  by  their  vascular  system.  Ma¬ 
nures  therefore,  must  be  of  essential  utility  in  promoting  the  vigour  and 
growth  of  trees. 

“If  we  enquire  into  the  causes  that  promote  vegetable  growth  I  should 
say  that,  I  cannot  but  think — nay,  firmly  believe,  every  pointed  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves,  twigs,  buds,  every  bristle  and  prickle,  to  be  an  efficient 
agent  in  inducing  atmospheric  decompositions^  At  page  98  of  your 
Letter  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  you  have  introduced  the  following  most  philoso¬ 
phic  quotations,  which  bears  upon  my  theory :  ‘  If  you  deprive  a  tree 
of  its  leaves  or  mouths,  the  roots  are  unable  to  obtain  that  which  enables 
them  to  perform  their  functions.  Nature  is  true  to  herself.  The  single 
tree  sends  out  its  branches  to  catch  and  inhale  every  thing  conducive  to 
its  productive  powers.  Where  teees  are  thickly  planted,  nature  directs 
them  upwards  to  obtain  that  which  their  situation  prevents  them  from 
getting  in  a  lower  medium ;  consequently  you  observe  the  lower  boughs 
are  thin  and  weak  within,  and  fall  off,  whilst,  in  a  young  healthy  tree, 
the  topmost  shoots  exhibit  vigour,  and  will  make  more  wood  upward  in 
a  given  time  than  trees  that  stand  singly ;  and  hence  the  great  length 
that  trees  attain  in  woods.’ 

"V- 

“The  agency  of  light  induces  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  at 
the  moment  that  it  propels  downward  the  descending  laborated  juices: 
thus,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  germination  of  the  seed,  the  descend¬ 
ing  and  ascending  fluids  are  co-existent ;  and  the  solar  light  in  its  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  vegetable  vessels,  operates  by  induction,  and  attracts 
those  fluids  which  have  been  prepared  in  the  soil  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rootlets  of  plants,  and 
brings  them  into  the  sap-vessels,  whence  they  are  distributed  into  appro¬ 
priate  cells,  wherein  they  are  further  laborated  by  the  agency  of  that 
lateral  attraction,  which  I  think  is  the  real  basis  on  which  rests  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Endosmose,  of  Dutrochet. 

“What  I  have  said,  leads  to  a  two-fold  deduction.  The  first  is,  that 
every  twig,  having  a  vital  function  to  perform,  is  of  vital  conseq'leuce 
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to  the  plant  or  tree  ;  hence,  to  cut  olF  a  twig,  or  to  remove  a  bud,  unless 
it  be  diseased,  is,  in  fact,  a  bona  fide  act  of  destruction  on  an  essential 
member,  I  therefore  consider  all  loppings  and  prunings  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous,  when  bulk  of  timber  is  the  object  in  view  ;  and  although  we  prune 
and  disbud  wall  fruit-trees  to  obtain  fruit-buds  within  certain  limits,  we 
certainly  do  any  thing  thereby  but  improve  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  tree,  in  as  much  as  regards  its  bulk  in  timber,  and  its  ultimate  dura¬ 
tion.  On  natural  and  philosophical  principles  therefore,  I  disclaim 
against  lopping  an^ pruning  Timber  Trees. 

“The  second  deduction  is,  that  as  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  are  hy- 
dio-carbonous  bodies,  the  supply  of  food  to  the  roots  of  such  bodies 
should  be  of  a  nature,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resembling  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  nourished;  and  therefore,  manarcs  are,  and 
must  be  of  real  utility  to  trees  and  pi  nits  of  almost  every  description.'^'* 

1  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  observing  that  deep  trenching 
and  nice  pulverization  of  the  soil,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  speedy 
rooting,  and  rapid  growth  of  trees.  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  who,  strange  to 
say,  has  objected  to  Mr.  Withers’s  plan  of  deep  culture,  is,  or  was,  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  practice  which  he  impugns;  for 
in  his  “Planter’s  Guide,”  he  says  “trees  require  depth  of  soil  to  raise 
them  to  perfection.  Soils  considered  as  agents  of  vegetable  culture,  are 
subjected  to  operations,  which  effect  changes  on  them  either  mechani- 
ically  or  chemically.  Of  the  former  description  there  are  none  so  im¬ 
portant  for  the  use  of  trees  as  deepening  and  pulverizing.  Deepening 
can  be  executed  with  effect  only  by  trenching  or  double-digging,  (for  the 
plough  can  do  little  in  such  a  business,)  and  pulverizing  is  naturally 
combined  with  that  process.  The  first  great  object  should  be  to  give 
scope  to  the  young  roots  and  fibres ;  because  without  fibres  in  abun¬ 
dance  no  woody  plant  can  shoot  freely  and  develope  its  parts,  whatever 
be  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  fibrous  roots  absorb  the  juices  by  means 
of  introsLisception  ;  *  but  the  quantity  absorbed  does  not  depend  alone 
on  the  quantity  existing  in  the  soil,  but  on  the  number  of  the  absorbing 
fibres.  The  more  we  can  comminate  the  soil,  the  more  those  fibres  will 
be  increased,  the  more  this  nourishment  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  the  plant  will  become.” 

The  limits  prescribed  have  constrained  me  to  abbreviate  much,  or 
rather  to  select  a  few  choice  and  appropriate  sentences ;  but  the  extracts 
are  literally  faithful,  and  I  trust  cannot  fail  to  be  abundantly  conclusive. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

G.  I.  T. 

*■  Youncuflt  rs  who  Hk'  Domestic  (Jariloaer’s  Miimial,”  air  referred  to  tlie  second 

and  third  parai;ni;>l(s  ivf  pa^re  Sd,  in  which  tiie  inirosuscenlion  of  the  nutritive  vcg;etable  fluids, 
is  treated  of  as  an  electrical  |>hciionieno;i. 
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Article  II. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Rose.  By  Rusticus. 
Gentlemen^ 

Observing  on  the  cover  of  your  Magazine,  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  intention  to  insert  papers  on  the  cultivation,  &c.  of  all 
our  chief  “Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Flowers;”  and  as  my  remarks  on 
Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea,  seems  to  have 
met  with  your  approbation,  T  beg  leave  again  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  more  remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Rose.  This  ornament  and 
charm  both  of  the  palace  and  cottage,  seems  to  have  been  a  universal 
favourite  for  an  unknown  length  of  time,  both  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia.  Along  the  plains  of  Syria,  Roses  are  formed  in  thick  planta¬ 
tions,  and  form  one  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  natives,  who 
convert  the  leaves  and  flowers  into  cakes,  otto,  and  tarts,  the  latter  of 
which,  according  to  modern  British  travellers,  are  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cious  :  it  is  not  certain,  however,  what  are  the  species  there  cultivated. 
Some  persons  must  have  informed  me,  or  I  have  read,  that  in  Da¬ 
mascus  they  collect  the  young  tops  of  Rose  trees,  and  eat  them  as 
vegetables. 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  few  sorts  cultivated  till  within  the 
last  40  years,  since  which  time  a  great  number  of  beautiful  varieties 
have  been  raised  from  seed  on  the  Continent,  chiefly  in  France; 
Britain,  too,  has  produced  upwards  of  300  new  varieties,  mostly  from 
the  R.  spinosissima,  or  Scotch  Rose,  thus  swelling  up  the  nursery  cata¬ 
logues  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  names ;  many  of  these,  however,  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  it  has  occasioned  many  persons  to 
doubt  whether  they  are  distinct  varieties,  or  whether  the  trifling  dis¬ 
tinction  which  does  exist  merely  arises  from  situation,  soil,  &c. 
However  this  may  be,  the  distinction  amongst  many  of  the  French 
Roses  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible;  and  most  judges 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  does  not  exist  more  than  about 
500  real  distinct  varieties. 

The  Rose  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil,  and  is  generally 
]n’opagated  by  layers,  when  the  true  sorts  are  intended  to  be  preserved. 
By  cuttings,  for  such  as  the  Rosa  Indica,  and  its  varieties,  R.  Banksia, 
R.  noisette,  &c. ;  by  suckers  for  the  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose,  and 
many  other  common  sorts ;  and  by  budding  or  grafting,  when  standards 
are  wanted,  or  a  variety  of  coloured  flowers  on  one  bush. 

is  performed  thus ; — in  the  beginning  of  July,  just  when 
(hey  are  coming  into  flower,  having  provided  yourself  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  a  few  hooked  pegs,  commence  by  taking  hold  of  the  shoot 
intended  to  be  layered,  and  make  an  incision  just  below  a  bud,  on  the  up- 
]>er  side  of  the  branch,  making  your  knife  pass  half  way  up  to  the  next 
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bud  above ;  then  give  the  branch  a  slight  twist,  that  the  part  so  cut 
may  rest  upon  the  soil ;  stick  in  your  peg,  to  hold  it  in  its  place,  and 
cover  it  up  with  soil,  to  about  the  depfh  of  two  inches.  The  custom 
of  layering  without  the  incision,  retards  their  striking  roots  so  long, 
that  very  often  they  are  not  fit  to  take  off  from  the  stools  until  the 
spring  following ;  whereas,  if  the  incision  be  made,  I  have  seldom 
found  them  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  most,  if  the  season  be 
not  very  dry. 

Cuttings. — There  are  very  few,  except  the  China  Rose,  and  its 
varieties,  that  appear  to  strike  readily  from  cuttings.  The  method  1 
pursue  is  this; — about  the  month  of  May  I  take  a  quantity  of  cuttings, 
and  place  them  under  a  hand-glass,  on  a  north  aspect,  in  a  composition 
of  leaf  mould  and  light  loam.  These  are  generally  struck  so  as  to  be 
potted  otf  in  the  autumn. 

Suckers. — Most  of  the  common  sorts  admit  of  being  propagated  by 
suckers,  and  division  of  the  root.  But  if  a  variety  of  coloured  flowers 
is  wanted  on  one  bush,  or  standards  are  required,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  Bud.  These  last  are  not  only  a  great  addition  to  the  ornament  of 
the  garden,  but  M.  Brouville,  of  Versailles,  conceives  that  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  are  rendered  more  brilliant  and  durable.  How  far  this 
idea  may  be  correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  this,  however,  I  know, 
that  the  flowers  appear  to  show  themselves  to  greater  advantage,  and 
expose  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  more  to  view,  on  a  standard  than 
on  a  dwarf.  The  common  time  for  Budding,  is  in  July;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  will  take  very  freely  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  spring, 
providing  a  small  portion  of  wood  be  attached  to  the  bud:  for  this 
purpose  scions  are  cut,  and  stuck  in  the  ground,  until  the  bark  of  the 
stock  will  run.  To  wait  for  this,  however,  is  not  indispensibly  neces¬ 
sary,  in  all  cases,  for  many  sorts  will  grow  very  readily,  if  they  are 
inserted  in  a  niche  exactly  fitting  the  bud,  and  tightly  bound  up  with 
some  soft  bass  mat.  In  both  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  prune  away 
the  stock,  down  to  the  branch  in  which  the  bud  is  inserted,  and  the 
branch  itself  shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes;  for  although  this  will,  in 
a  great  measure,  retard  the  progress  of  circulation,  and  evidently  stop 
the  roots  from  making  the  progress  it  otherwise  would  do ;  it  will, 
nevertheless,  help  the  bud  greatly,  and  will  speedily  cause  it  to  throw 
out  leaves,  ^yhen  a  little  branch  is  formed  by  the  bud,  nip  of  the 
end,  in  order  to  make  it  branch,  and  if  care  be  taken  of  it,  and  tlie 
other  buds  on  the  tree  kept  w  ithin  due  bounds,  it  will  flower  the  same 
autumn.  The  different  varieties  of  the  China  Rose  may  be  budded 
earlier  than  any  other  sorts,  but  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Dr, 
Van  Mons,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Hoi’ticultural  ^Society, 
in  1824,  says  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  scions  becoming  quickly 
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too  dry,  as  he  has  budded  from  scions  that  had  remained  in  a  drawer 
two  days. 

Grafting  is  much  more  troublesome,  and  seldom  so  effectual  as 
budding.  In  Flanders  Cleft  Grafting  is  much  practised.  The  scion 
is  either  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  stock,  or  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is 
made  near  enough  the  side  for  the  bark  of  the  scion,  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bark -or  the  stock  on  both  sides;  these  are  bound  ^vith 
ligatures  of  soft  bass-mat,  (first  soaked  in  soap  and  water,  and  after- 
■wards  in  a  solution  of  alum,  in  order  to  render  it  impermeable  to 
water;)  this,  binding,  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of  clay,  mixed  with 
old  slacked  lime,  made  sufficiently  thin  to  be  applied  with  a  brush. 

Propagation  by  Seed,  is  merely  practised  where  new  varieties  are 
wanted.  Let  the  hips  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  which  must  be  frequently  turned,  until  the 
husks  are  completely  rotten ;  then  clear  the  seed  from  them,  and  let 
it  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  it  will  come  up  about 
the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  spring  following,  let  the  plants  be  trans¬ 
planted  out. 

To  retard  the  blooming  season,  Mr.  Hayward  has  already  explained 
in  pEige  15,  of  your  Register.  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  practice 
is  far  from  being  a  modern  one,  as  I  find  it  was  successfully  practised 
by  the  ancients. 

Pruning,  is  not  of  the  least  importance :  let  every  branch  be  short¬ 
ened  according  to  its  strength,  and  cut  out  as  much  old  wood  as 
possible,  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  The  young  wood  intended  to 
flower  the  following  season,  might  be  cut  to  about  two  or  three  eyes. 

The  Rose  is  much  infested  with  insects,  particularly  the  Rose  Plant- 
Louse,  ( Aphis  roscB,)  which,  however,  may  easily  be  destroyed  by 
smoking,  if  the  trees  are  in  a  house ;  and  by  making  a  solution  of 
quick  lime,  soot,  and  water,  of  about  the  proportion  of  one  peck  of 
each  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  if  out  of  doors : — ^after  being  well  stirred 
together,  and  left  standing  until  the  water  has  become  quite  clear,  take 
it  out  with  a  watering  pot,  and  mix  with  it  about  one-sixth  of  strong 
tobacco  water ;  which  if  applied  to  the  Roses  with  a  syringe,  will  effec¬ 
tually  destroy  the  Aphis,  and  generally  some  of  the  larvae  of  other 
insects,  which  roll  themselves  up  in  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  flowers. 
The  Rose  Gall-fly,  fCynips  ros(E,)  which  receives  its  name  from  the 
rose-galls,  it  occasions  by  puncturing  the  bark;  the  Earwig,  [For- 
ficula  auricviaria,)  is  very  destructive  to  the  flower;  the  Cow-lady, 
or  Lady-bird,  ( Coccinella  14  guttata  ;J  several  species  of  the  Ci  ane- 
fly,  as  fCecydomyia,  and  Tipula;  J  and  some  of  the  Saw-flies,  (Ten- 
thredinida;,)  such  as  Hylotoma  rosce,  Allanthus  viridis,  and  Jthalia 
ros(p,  all  of  which  deposit  their  larvae  in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
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wliicli,  if  not  })icke(l  off,  will  eventually  destroy  the  hloorn,  it  not  the 
plant  itself. 

The  sorts  of  Roses  most  to  be  recommended  for  forcing,  are  the 
Red  Provence,  Moss  Provence,  and  White  Provence,  for  the  first 
crops;  and  for  later  flowering,  the  Tuscany,  Damask,  and  Maiden’s- 
blush.  Let  strong  .suckers,  or  layers,  of  these,  be  carefully  taken  up 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  planted  in  pots  of  about  five 
inches  diameter,  inside  measure,  (upright  forty-eights;)  let  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant  be  inserted  rather  deeper  than  it  before  grew.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  twist  it  round  the  pot  two  or  three 
times,  then  fill  the  pot  with  a  compost  of  vegetable  mould  and  good 
light  loam ;  prune  the  tops  so  as  not  to  leave  above  two  or  three  buds 
above  the  soil,  then  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim,  in  an  open,  a  ry 
situation.  Let  them  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  every  year,  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  place  in  24- sized  pots.  The  year  after  the  plants 
ai*e  potted,  introduce  a  quantity  into  the  stove,  and  place  them  in  a 
situation  where  thej'^  receive  about  the  heat  of  eighty  degrees  by  day, 
and  sixty  by  night;  let  every  one  of  them  be  marked,  as  they  must  be 
placed  first  into  the  house  every  year^  and  so  on  with  the  rest  in  sue  - 
cession.  The  times  proper  to  take  them  in,  are  (if  the  flowers  are 
wanted  about  Christmas,)  sometime  early  in  October,  the  second 
crop  in  November,  which  will  bloom  in  February,  and  so  on  every 
month,  until  the  natural  season  of  flowering  in  the  open  air.  Be  cai*e- 
ful  to  smoke  the  house  every  month  to  destroy  the  Aphulfe,  and  pick  off 
all  grubs,  or  your  crop  of  flowers  will  fail.  After  they  have  done  flow¬ 
ering,  allow  them  to  remain  either  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  for  two  or 
three  months,  until  their  wood  is  a  little  matured,  for  if  they  are  too 
suddenly  exposed  to  the  open  air  while  the  wood  is  tender,  (a  method 
practised  by  many  persons,)  they  receive  so  severe  a  check,  that  they 
seldom  or  ever  mature  their  buds,  so  as  to  flower  well  the  succeedinij 
season.  While  they  are  making  their  wood,  give  them  a  good  supply 
of  water,  mixed  with  a  little  dung  of  either  deer,  sheep,  fowls,  or  pi¬ 
geons  ;  this  will  re})lenish  the  soil,  and  greatly  assist  the  plant.  When 
they  have  partly  done  growing  turn  them  out  of  doors,  placing  them  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Prune,  pot,  and  introduce  them  into  the  house 
again  in  rotation,  at  the  proper  season,  and  for  every  hour’s  extra 
trouble  they  may  have  occasioned,  you  will  be  amply  rejiaid  l>y  a  most 
plentiful  blow  of  fine  flowers,  and  these  at  almost  any  season  you  may 
think  fit. 

T  am,  Gentlemen, 

Void’s,  Szc. 


October  2^th^  1831. 


RcsTFcrs. 
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Article  III. — HinU  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Ro^e. 

A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

The  disposition  both  to  oblige  and  instruct,  evinced  by  your 
reply  to  an  “Amateur  of  Roses,”  has  led  me  to  conclude,  that  you  will 
perhaps  find  space  in  your  very  agreeable  magazine,  for  a  few  additional 
hints  on  the  culture  of  the  Rose;  which,  possibly,  may  prove  useful  to 
your  correspondent,  and  other  unprofessional  gardeners. 

All  Roses  take  readily  by  Budding  or  Grafting  one  upon  the  other  ; 
but  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  free-growing  kinds  should  be  worked 
upon  stocks,  which  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  them;  and  luxuriant  and 
slow  growers  should  not  be  worked  together  on  the  same  plant,  because 
the  former  by  absorbing  an  undue  share  of  sap  would  literally  starve  the 
latter. 

In  Budding  these  shrubs  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  stock, 
at  the  time  of  being  worked,  should  be  healthy,  free  growing,  free  from 
knots  and  excrescences,  and  in  full  sap.  For  if  the  bark  does  not  rise 
with  facility,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  that  juice,  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  trouble  in  inserting  the  bud  at  all ;  and  should  that  difficulty  be 
overcome,  the  pains  would  even  then  be  lost,  for  the  bud  would  almost 
certainly  perish  from  want  of  sufficient  sap  to  nourish  it. 

The  common  Dog  Rose  is  the  best  foundation  for  standard  Roses. 
Stocks  of  this  species,  transplanted  out  of  copses  and  hedges,  any  time 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November,  answer  vrell  for 
budding  the  succeeding  summer.  Among  the  leading  points  to  be 
practised  in  forming  standards  are  these ; — transplant  strong,  clean, 
straight  stocks,  as  just  mentioned  ;  cut  them  over  at  a  height  to  suit  your 
taste — say  from  three  to  six  feet ;  and  cover  the  wounds  with  a  cement, — 
directions  for  making  which  will  ensue.  In  the  spring,  when  they 
begin  to  shoot  out,  rub  off  all  buds  but  three  or  four  at  the  top,  so  situ¬ 
ated  as  to  promise  an  uniform  head.  Carefully  pinch  off  fresh  buds, 
and  remove  suckers  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  the  summer,  the  stocks  will  require  to  be  staked, 
and  demand  continued  attention  to  the  disbudding  of  them  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  their  shoots,  particularly  in  occasionally  pinching  off  the  tops  of 
the  latter  to  promote  strength  and  thickness,  rather  than  length  of  growth. 
Early  in  July  displace  the  thorns  in  those  parts  of  the  young  wood  where 
it  is  designed  to  make  incisions  for  the  buds.  Budding  on  the  wood  of 
the  same  year’s  growth  is  recommended,  because  by  putting  three  or 
four  buds  on  as  many  young  shoots,  a  handsome  head  will  be  obtained 
sooner  than  by  any  other  mode.  But  if  these  shoots  are  too  slender,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  in  the  old  wood,  when  the  bark  peels  freely. 
In  this  case,  three  or  four  buds  may  be  put  in  different  positions  round 
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llie  upper  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  stock;  or  if  two  only  are  inserted, 
they  sliould  be  placed  on  opposite  sides. 

The  criterion  for  judging  the  proper  time  for  summer  almost 

any  kind  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  which  proves  nearly  unerring,  is  this  : — 
when  the  bud  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  year’s  shoot  is  just  formed, 
that  scion  of  buds  is  then  in  a  fit  state  for  use.  With  respect  to  Roses, 
liowever,  experience  has  convinced  me  that  their  summer  budding  should 
not  be  commenced  before  August;  although  tolerable  success  may  attend 
the  execution  of  it  in  July.  But  worked  thus  early,  a  portion  of  the 
buds  will  commence  growing  the  same  season,  at  a  period  when  it  is 
too  late  to  ripen  their  wood  sufficiently  before  the  commencement  of 
frosts;  and  the  usual  result  is,  that  some  are  injured,  and  others  entirely 
killed  in  severe  weather:  whereas  the  buds  inserted  in  August  generally 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  push  forth  with 
unimpaired  strength. 

In  arid  situations,  or  in  dry  summers,  watering  the  stocks  copiously, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  working  them,  will  give  strength  to 
their  shoots,  and  ensure  the  bark  rising  freely;  which  latter  point,  as 
stated  before,  is  very  essential  towards  obtaining  complete  success.  It 
may  however  be  observed,  that  with  common  care,  scarcely  a  bud  out  of 
a  score  will  miss. 

In  preparing  the  bud,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  removing  the  bit  of  wood  at  the  back,  which  is  taken  along  with 
it  from  the  scion.  Omitting  to  do  this  saves  much  trouble,  and  the  un¬ 
failing  success  attending  the  mode,  (partially  acted  on  by  others,)  has 
been  established  and  confirmed  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  results  of  re¬ 
peated  trials  made  by  myself.  Cloudy  weather,  or  the  evening,  should 
be  chosen  for  inserting  the  buds ;  an  operation  which  ought  never  to  be 
attempted  under  a  hot  sun,  or  in  cold  east  or  north-east  winds. 

The  injurious  eft’ects  of  the  east  wind  at  the  time  of  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  being  executed,  are  acknowledged  and  noted  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers.  Tusser,  in  his  “  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  (London,  1557,)  says, 

“Ill  March  is  good  grafting,  the  skilful  do  know, 

“  So  long  as  the  wind  in  the  East  do  not  blow'.” 

In  ligatures,  common  cotton  tape,  rather  more  than  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  answers  better  than  bass,  because  it  is  ready  without  trouble, 
is  pleasanter  to  use,  and  more  portable.  It  has  also  the  recommendation 
of  cheapness; — a  piece  of  it  containing  eighteen  yards,  may  be  had  of 
any  mercer  for  three-halfpence.  When  the  ligatures  a])pear  to  indent 
the  stock  they  should  be  removed  or  loosened  after  about  six  weeks  from 
the  time  they  were  put  on;  but  if  no  injury  of  the  sort  is  perceptible, 
they  may  be  suffered  to  remain  until  the  end  of  February,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  and^then  taken  off  altogether. 
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It  requires  some  little  skill  to  prune  the  Tree  Rose  properly,  but  any 
person  accustomed  to  the  care  of  vines  would  readily  comprehend  the 
mode  of  doing  it.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  both.  The  chief 
art  consists  in  retaining  certain  branches  to  form  a  regular  head;  and  in 
pruning  those  so  as  to  effect  that  purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
them  to  throw  out  supplies  of  young  wood.  In  the  last  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  or  the  first  week  of  March,  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
are  intended  for  producing  flowers,  should  be  cut  back,  leaving  only 
two  eyes  to  each. 

The  Composition  for  covering  wounds  after  pruning,  is  made  thus  : — 
Quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  resin,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  black  pitch,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bees  wax,  melted  together,  and  just  when  it  is  about  to 
rise  in  the  pot,  stir  it  with  a  tallow  candle  until  the  froth  is  settled  down. 
When  it  has  cooled  some  degrees,  lay  it  on  the  wounds  with  a  brush,  to 
the  thickness  of  a  six-pence. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice  a  common  error,  which  al¬ 
most  every  body  has  heard  of,  and  which  some  few  novices  in  gardening 
receive  as  a  fact.  It  is,  that  a  Rose  budded  on  a  Black  Currant  tree 
will  produce  black  flowers.  At  what  period  this  notion  originated  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  but  is  no  very  modern  idea,  for 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  ‘‘Maison  Rustique,”  (London,  1600,)  where 
the  equally  probable  and  practicable  method  of  obtaining  a  Rose  with 
green  flowers,  by  budding  on  a  Cabbage  stalk,  is  recommended.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  true  that  grafts  or  buds  of  one  tree  will  sometimes  take  upon 
stocks  of  a  different  genus.  Du  Hamel  succeeded  in  budding  the  Rose 
upon  the  Oak  ;  but  the  fact,  however  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  cu¬ 
rious  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  leads  to  no  useful  practical  purpose, 
for  in  the  result  it  is  found  that  although  such  buds  may  take,  and  even 
grow  freely  for  a  time,  they  always  perish  in  a  few  months,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  cause  the  destruction  of  the  stocks  also :  where  there  is  no  natural 
connection  betweeen  the  bud  and  the  stock,  there  ever  is  a  want  of  con¬ 
formity  in  their  vessels  and  juices,  which  sooner  or  later  proves  fatal  to 
one  or  both. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  no  need  for  grafting  Roses,  the  claying 
part  of  which  is  rough  unpleasant  work.  Budding,  either  in  the  spring 
or  summer,  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  it.  However,  for  the  benefit  of 
amateurs,  I  will  just  mention  a  mode  of  grafting,  which  afforded  an  in¬ 
valid  confined  to  his  house,  some  amusement,  and  succeeded  completely. 
He  had  some  Dog  Roses,  grubbed  from  a  copse,  with  about  three  inches 
of  the  stem  preserved  to  each  root.  These  having  been  brought  into  his 
apartment,  with  a  supply  of  scions,  he  grafted  upon  them  a  number  of 
Noisettes,  Boursault,  and  other  choice  Roses,  in  the  “  cleft  ”  and  “  whip  ” 
manner,  after  which  they  were  clayed,  and  planted  in  a  cool  frame,  so 
deep  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  appearing  above  tlie  soil.  In  due  time 
they  all  shot  out,  and  a  large  proportion  grew  vigorously  and  blossomed 
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abundantly  the  same  year.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  when  the 
scions  began  to  push,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  attention  was 
paid  to  giving  air,  shading  from  the  sun,  and  watering  them  in  bright 
dry  weather.  When  they  had  made  shoots  two  or  three  inches  long, 
the  inuring  of  them  gradually  to  the  open  air  was  commenced,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  glasses  were  removed  altogether.  This  grafting  was  performed 
on  the  1 4th  of  February. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
Double  Yellow  Rose.  A  mode  of  culture  which  would  afford  a  fair 
prospect  of  obtaining,  what  is  very  rare, — a  good  bloom  of  this  rose,  is, 
I  believe,  a  desideratum  in  works  on  gardening.  The  idea  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  some  guide  to  persons  desirous  of  culti¬ 
vating  it,  and  not  wholly  uninteresting  to  your  general  readers,  to  state 
where  this  splendid  shrub  does  flourish,  and  every  year  blossom  in 
perfection,  briefly  noticing  the  aspects,  soil  and  pruning  as  follows. 

At  Standen  House,  about  two  miles  from  this  place,  there  are  three 
remarkably  fine  Double  Yellow  Rose  trees.  One  of  these,  against  a 
south  wall,  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  fifty  years  old,  and  has  frequently 
produced  a  hundred  blossoms  in  a  season,  few  of  which  proved  defective. 
Hence  if  it  be  not  inferred  that  a  south  aspect’is  to  be  preferred  for  this 
plant,  all  must  at  least  agree  that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  better  on  a 
north  one,  as  has  been  recommended.  The  other  two  Roses  against  a 
west  wall,  rather  exposed,  also  bloom  very  freely,  and  suffer  little  from 
their  insidious  enemy,  “the  worm  i’  the  bud.”  All  these  trees  grow  in  a 
somewhat  sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  sand  and  gravel ;  and  are 
pruned  and  trained  in  the  manner  ordinarily  practised  wiih  Peach  Trees, 
the  dead  wood  being  carefully  removed,  and  the  young  shoots  shortened, 
just  before  the  buds  begin  to  move  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

An  old  author  recommends  the  Sweet  Briar  as  the  best  stock  for  bud¬ 
ding  the  Rose  upon. 

Trusting  you  will  kindly  excuse  my  trespassing  upon  your  valuable 
pages. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

Newport,  Isle,  of  Wight,  A  Practical  Gardener. 

OcL  23,  1831. 


Akticle  IV. — On  Pruniny  Forest  Plantations,  By  An 
Arborist. 

(U’.NTLEMEN', 

Having  during  the  hist  thirty  years,  planted  nearly  eight 
hundred  acres  of  mountain  land,  and  having  annually  yjruned  mv  trees, 
I  think  1  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  if  mv 
casual  remarks  would  he  acceptable  to  vour  readers,  1  may  at  my 
leisure,  transmit  them  for  vour  iiHorliou. 
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In  manag-ing  plantations,  the  object  is  to  give  at  the  same  time  a 
due  proportion  of  shelter  and  of  air.  In  many  cases,  plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  to  enclosing,  draining,  and  pro¬ 
perly  planting,  ha^'e  thriven  well  for  the  first  tw’elve  or  fifteen  years ; 
yet  in  fifteen  years  more,  the  forest  trees  have  been  ruined  by  allowing 
the  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  (which  had  been  judiciously  planted  for 
shelter)  to  remain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  Oak,  the  Ash, 
the  Elm,  and  the  Sycamore,  have  been  partly  destroyed,  and  what 
remain,  are  tor  want  of  air,  so  drawm  up,  and  left  in  such  a  debilitated 
state,  that  though  their  oppressors  are  at  length  removed,  they  cannot 
support  themselves;  and  the  few  that  can  stand,  from  the  sudden 
ti'ansition  which  they  have  undergone,  immediately  stagnate,  and  be¬ 
come  overgrown  with  moss. 

Too  great  a  partiality  for  ti'ees,  often  occasions  an  error,  which 
defeats  the  object  of  the  planter  and  improver.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
thin  and  prune  trees  judiciously,  as  to  plant  them  with  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  yet  it  too  often  happens,  that  those  who  are  extremely  fond 
of  planting,  cannot  reconcile  it  to  their  taste  or  judgment,  to  cut  away 
trees  that  absolutely  injure  their  plantations,  and  eventually  defeat  their 
progressive  improvement.  Surely  no  person  can  dispute,  that  a  grove 
or  plantation,  consisting  of  trees  properly  furnished  with  branches, 
and  rich  foliage,  is  not  a  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  object,  than  if 
such  trees  presented  an  unsightly  appearance  of  half-dead  and  naked 
stems.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  trees  crowded  together,  and 
robbing  each  other  of  support,  and  of  the  invigorating  power  of  the  sun 
and  air,  can  arrive  at  a  profitable  growth.  It  is  more  absurd  to  be 
tenacious  of  cutting  away  young  trees,  when  necessary,  than  it  is  re¬ 
prehensible  not  to  plant  them,  when  it  may  be  done  with  advantage. 

The  progressive  works  of  thinning  and  pruning  demand  a  skilful, 
and  if  possible,  a  master’s  hand.  All  trees  are  patient  of  the  knife. 
Many  pruners,  from  an  apprehension  of  injuring  the  stem  of  a  tree 
*by  cutting  the  branches  too  close,  leave  stumps,  over  which  the  bark 
can  with  difficulty,  if  ever,  unite :  they  should  undoubtedly  be  cut  quite 
close  and  smooth.  If  even  the  bark  did  receive  a  slight  injury,  it 
would  be  of  trifling  consequence  compared  to  leaving  a  dead  stump. 
From  ignorance  of  the  bad  effects,  or  from  want  of  attention,  too 
many  pruners  cut  off*  a  number  of  branches  at  once,  instead  of  remo¬ 
ving  annually  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five,  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  from  every  tree,  ahvays  beginning  at  the  top. 

The  practice  should  decidedly  be  condemned  of  cutting  off  large 
limbs,  to  improve  the  timber;  we  may  daily  see  the  deplorable  effects 
of  it ;  as  the  trees  exhibit  symptoms  of  speedy  decay,  the  stems  being 
like  w^ells  full  of  water  and  rotten  wood,  into  uFich  yop  could  thrust  a 
stick  from  the  wound  to  the  ground. 
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The  sap  of  a  tree  may  be  considered  as  the  raw  material  furnished 
by  nature;  and  man,  the  manufacturer,  who  moulds  it  into  the  form 
most  useful  for  his  purpose.  A  moderate  quantity  of  leaves  and 
small  wood  is  necessary  to  every  tree ;  but  all  above  that  quantity  are  of 
no  use  to  the  plant,  and  of  little  value  to  its  owner.  Strength  is  gained 
as  elFectually  by  a  few  branches  dispersed  about  the  stem  to  force  a 
head,  as  by  many.  Opening  a  plantation  too  much  at  once  is  a  sure 
way  to  destroy  its  health  and  vigour.  Though  it  has  been  more  or 
less  fashionable  for  more  than  a  century  to  form  plantations,  yet  it 
has  also  been  as  generally  the  custom  to  neglect  their  future  culture, 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  surface  covered  with  trees  in 
Britain  may  be  considered  as  neglected  or  mismanaged.  The  artifi¬ 
cial  strips  and  clumps  have  generally  never  been  thinned  or  pruned ; 
and  the  natural  woods,  and  copse  woods,  improperly  thinned  or  cut 
over. 

It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  look  forward  to  what  may  be  the  value 
of  fifty  acres  of  trees  of  thirty  years  growth,  nor  to  what  the  thinnings 
of  the  plantations  may  produee  in  the  interim;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  poor  land  is  converted  by  these  means  to  a  good  pui'pose,  and  at 
a  trifling  expense.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

Ruthen,  Oct.  20,  1831.  An  Arborist. 

P.  S.  Would  not  a  short  notice  of  the  Oak,  Larch,  &c.  be  a  plea¬ 
sing  variety  in  your  useful  work  ? 


Article  V. — Description  of  an  Improved  Pruning-Hook, 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Howden. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  at  length  received  your  Horticultural  Register,  four 
numbers  at  once;  and  as  I  wish  not  only  to  be  a  Subscriber  but  also, 
a  Contributor,  the  first  article  I  intend  giving  you  shall  be  a  Cutter/ 
— don’t  be  alarmed.  Gents,  T  don’t  mean  to  cut  you, — the  edge  of  my 
Clutter,  is  to  be  directed,  not  directly,  but  in  a  sloping  direction,  against 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees  and  hedges. 

I  am  fond  of  pruning  young  trees  well,  and  I  like  to  have  a  good 
tool,  or  pruning-hook ;  1  have  now  got  one  made  to  my  mind,  which 
you  may  call  ‘‘Howden’s  Patent  Hedge-bill.”  Our  blacksmith  makes 
them  of  old  carriage-springs,  but  the  Sheffield  edge-tool  makers  might 
temper  them  much  better.  They  are  something  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  S,  [fig,  31.]  and  on  all  sides  “sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword.”  The  blade  is  twelve  inches  long,  by  three  inches  ^vide,  but 
might  be  made  (‘ither  hu’ger  or  smaller;  it  is  welded  to  a  socket  about 
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nine  indies  long-,  ivhich  is  h  little  flattened,  and  receives  a  steale  or  lian- 
dle,  of  any  length.  The  socket  itself  is  a  snfiicient  handle,  when  used 


as  a  one-handed  tool ;  but  uith  a  long  handle,  its  cut  is  fearful, — -I  have 
frequently  cut  off  the  end  of  a  rail  nine  inches  in  circumference,  at  one 
blow.  It  has  all  the  powers  of  the  carpenters’  axe,  the  primer’s  chi¬ 
sel,  the  Highlander’s  broad-sword,  and  the  Saracen’s  sabre, — a  fearful 
javelin  in  the  hands  of  a  Saul,  a  Samson,  or  a  Terry  iVlt.  It  also 
makes  a  good  thistle  spud.  I  think  that  if  a  Sheffield  tool-maker  would 
take  out  a  patent  for  it,  it  might  be  a  good  speculation ; — or  if  ever 
government  should  have  occasion  to  kill  Britain’s  enemies,  this  instru¬ 
ment  would  do  well  to  cleave  helmets. 

Yours,  &c. 

October  20th,  1831.  John  How'dex. 


Article  VI. — Description  of  a  newly  invented  Projmgating 
Pot,  for  increasing  with  facility  and  certainty  such  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Shrubs,  as  cannot  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby,  F.  L.  S.  Nurseryman, 
Florist,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  James’s  Gardens, 
Doncaster. 

Gentleimex, 

The  great  difficulty  and  loss,  which  generally  attend  the 
propagation  of  shrubby  plants  by  cuttings,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
required  to  prepare  them  either  for  sale,  or  for  places  they  are  intended 
to  occupy,  and  the  inconvenience  of  layering  them  in  the  pit,  are  evils 
which  it  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  point  out. 

It  IS  presumed,  that  all  these  evils  may  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
the  pot  1  am  about  to  describe,  and  should  you  consider  the  following 
remarks,  and  descilption,  deserving  a  place  in  your  valuable  publica¬ 
tion,  they  are  at  your  service,  for  insertion. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  have  conservatories,  that  the  propagation 
of  some  species  of  exotics,  is  very  difficult.  Some  grow  easily  from 
seed,  but  the  seed  of  greenhouse  plants  does  not  commonly  ripen  with 
us.  Cuttings,  are  planted  with  success  at  certain  seasons,  and  strike 
immediately  or  at  some  distant  period,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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plant  j — but  it  is  well  known,  that  there  is  not  an  equal  certainty  of 
success  with  all  plants  attempted  to  be  raised  from  cuttings.  Layering, 
is  another  system  of  propagation,  applied  to  plants  which  do  not  grow 
freely  by  the  latter  method ;  an  evident  objection  arises  here,  that  of 
separating  the  layer  from  the  stool,  and  transferring  it  to  a  pot,  thereby 
retarding  its  growth,  and  perhaps  endangering  the  plant;  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  annoying  to  the  cultivator  for  sale,  w'ho  has  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  his  labour  and  attention  were  to  have  been  rewarded,  by 
having  scarce  plants  ready  for  market. 

The  benefits  of  using  the  propagating-pot,  are  as  follows : — 

1st. — The  certainty  of  all  the  branches  making  plants, — which  is  no 
small  advantage  in  a  new  plant. 

2nd. — The  layered  branch  is  growing  as  vigorously,  while  rooting, 
as  it  was  before  laying ;  with  the  superior  advantage  which  layering  in 
a  pot  possesses  over  the  open  ground. 

3rd. — The  layers,  which  may  now  be  called  plants,  being  already 
confined  in  the  pot,  will  only  require  separating  and  re¬ 
potting,  to  be  saleable. 

4th. — A  succession  of  young  plants  may  be  obtained 
by  removing  the  rooted  ones,  and  re-placing  the  propa¬ 
gating-pot  to  the  successional  branches,  which  may  be 
formed  for  any  indefinite  period. 

The  propagator,  [fig.  32]  is  made  of  the  same^  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  common  garden-pot;  the  upper  part 
(a)  is  the  size  and  form  of  the  small  thirty-six, 

I  but  about  two  inches  deeper,  for  holding  suffi- 

II  cient  water  to  moisten  the  earth.  A  loop-hole 
I  is  cut  through  the  side,  about  half-an-inch  wide, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  top,  through  which  to  admit 
the  layer.  To  prevent  communication  between 
the  upper  part  and  the  socket,  a  small  hole  is 
made  at  the  base  of  the  pot,  immediately  under  the  loop¬ 
hole,  to  let  out  the  superfluous  water. 

B,  is  a  socket,  continued  from  the  upper  part,  intended 
to  admit  a  stake,  which  may  be  long  or  short,  to  ele¬ 
vate  or  depress  the  pot,  as  the  branch  to  be  layered  may 
require. 

Fig.  33. — A  propagating  pot  with  a  layer  in  it,  upon 
a  stake. 

1  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 
Doncaster,  October  1831.  S.  Applf.rt. 


S .  H .  $e. 


S.  II.  $c. 
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Article  VII, — Remarks  on  the  Erection  of  Labourers'^ 
Cottagers.  By  Arthur  Fitz-Arthur. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  “Gardener’s  Magazine,”  and  in  your  publication, 
Cottage  Architecture,  appears  to  be  an  interesting  topic :  how  far  the 
merely  erecting  of  cottages,  though  prefaced  by  the  very  powerful  plea 
of  philanthropy,  may  be  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  either  miscellany,  must 
be  left  to  the  determination  of  their  respective  conductors. 

Like  your  “Bricklayer’s  Labourer,”  I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  also  an  admirer  of  real  cottage  scenery.  I  would  have  the 
house,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  accompaniments,  completely  to  correspond 
with  one  another,  so  that  taken  in  any  point  of  view,  they  should  form 
that  harmony  which  is  always  desirable  in  a  picture,  without  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  ideas,  the  picturesque,  (that  undefinable  term  which  every 
one  uses,  but  nobody  explains,)  would  be  entirely  destroyed.  Should 
we,  for  instance,  see  a  peasant,  his  hat  slouched  over  his  ears,  his  smock- 
frock  hanging  in  tatters,  surrounded  by  a  half-score  of  healthy,  but  naked 
and  bare-footed  children,  with  a  wife,  so  ill-clad  as  scarcely  to  preserve 
the  covering  of  decency,  spread  about  the  door  of  one  of  those  ornamen¬ 
tal  buildings,  falsely  designated  cottages,  we  should  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  such  a  family  ought  not  to  be  inmates  of  such  a  house.  There  per¬ 
haps  might  be  a  garden,  but  to  such  a  labourer  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  for  it  would  show  the  wretchedness  of  the  tenant  still  more  forci¬ 
bly.  Thus,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  fitness  between  the  parts,  the 
picture  would  be  destroyed;  and  the  eye,  which  in  other  circumstances 
might  with  pleasure  gaze  upon  them,  would  turn  away  w'ith  the  feeling 
of  pity,  if  not  of  contempt.  Such  a  cottage  as  that  given  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  (one  of  a  large  fashionable  family,)  ought  to  have  for  its  in¬ 
habitant  the  married  footman  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  “  crested  buttons” 
and  worsted-laced  coat  seem  quite  in  keeping  with  the  fantastic  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  dwelling ;  and  as  your  correspondent,  Artus,  has  observed, 
the  house  proclaims  “  the  dependance  of  its  possessor.” 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  the  term  Cottage  is  but  indifferently  understood 
by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write  about  the  different  modes  of 
building  one  ;  it  is  one  among  the  many  words  in  our  language,  which 
has  had  various  significations  at  various  periods,  but  which  I  should  con¬ 
tend  ought  always  to  be  confined  to  the  small  dwelling,  of  whatever  form, 
occupied  by  a  person  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  instead  of  which  we  find 
it  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  residence  of  tradesmen,  and  to  the  rural 
abode  of  opulence  and  rank.  This  is  a  perversion  of  terms,  which  we 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  rid  of,  for  every  word  in  every  language 
ought  to  have  a  precise  and  unchangeable  meaning,  independent  of  either 
times  or  fashion. 

VoL.  1,  No.  6. 
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In  “Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,”  published  in  1671,  under  the  word 
“Cottage,”  I  find  the  following  definition  : — 

“CTottagr,  is  a  little  House  for  habitation  of  poor  men,  without  any  Land  be- 
“  longing  to  it,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  first  Statute  made  in  4  Ed.  !• 
“And  the  inhabitant  of  such  a  house  is  called  a  Cottager.  But  by  a  Statute 
‘^made  in  the  31  year  of  Queen  Eliz.  cap.  7  no  man  may  build  such  aCottage 
“for  habitation,  unless  he  lay  unto  it  four  acres  of  Freehold-land;  except  in 
“Market-Towns  or  Cities,  or  within  a  mile  of  the  Sea,  or  for  habitation  of 
“Labourers  in  Mines,  Sailors,  Foresters,  Shepherds,  &c.’’ 

Taking  the  Cottage  as  just  defined,  every  “  lover  of  the  picturesque” 
will  agree  with  me,  that  these  “little  houses  for  habitation  of  poor  men,” 
form  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  varied  objects  of  English  scenery. 
Whether  built  on  the  open  heath,  without  even  the  shelter  of  a  half- 
withered  pine,  or  under  the  covert  of  an  impervious  wood,  the  cottage 
possesses  a  charm  which  is  undefinable,  and  the  eye  g-azes  on  it  with 
unwearied  interest.  This,  I  should  imagine,  arises  partly  from  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  formed  being  congenial  to  its  situation,  partly  from 
the  little  art  visible  in  its  erection,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally, 
from  the  natural  association  of  the  house,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  locality; 
it  seems  formed  for  the  scene,  and  the  scene  for  the  cot. 

But  the  Cottage,  though  circumscribed  by  no  known  rules 'in  respect 
either  to  form  or  material,  has  a  very  different  appearance  in  different 
situations,  and  this  difference  is  very  perceptible  in  every  country.  In 
low  flat  countries,  as  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  these 
dwellings  are  generally,  if  not  universally,  built  of  the  scrapings  of  the 
soil,  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  plastered  on  wattled  osiers  ;  in 
hilly  countries,  as  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  of  rough  amorphous  stones. 
Here  they  have  low  roofs,  covered  in  some  parts  with  brown  slate,  in 
others  with  thatch  ; — there  high  roofs,  thickly  formed  of  thatch,  or  of 
red  channelled  tiles ;  in  both  cases  the  best  possible  adaptation  to  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

It  would  encroach  too  much  on  the  pages  of  your  work  to  give  a 
characteristic  view  of  the  Cottages  of  the  different  counties,  or  even  of 
those  in  the  different  situations  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wild  moor  and  culti¬ 
vated  farm,  of  wood  and  heath,  of  coast  and  inland  rock,  of  the  miner  in 
the  Peak  and  the  boor  in  the  Fens;  and  yet  these  have  all  a  separate  and 
distinct  character,  differing,  like  their  occupiers,  from  one  another,  yet  all 
agreeing  in  the  generic  name,  varying  in  species,  like  the  different  tribes 
of  human  beings,  yet  forming  together  the  common  name  of  Man! 

I  think  I  observed  before,  that  a  Cottage  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
parts  of  English  landscape.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  humble 
of  the  mud-built  huts  of  Lincolnshire.  Its  inhabitants,  (I  wish  it  was 
•  the  case,)  supported  by  labour,  and  feeling  independent  of  parochial  aid, 
(or,  of  that  eleemosynary  assistance,  which  while  it  preserves  life,  de¬ 
grades  the  object,)  have  w'ashed  the  walls  over,  with  the  lime  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  have 
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planted  the  little  garden  in  front  with  useful  vegetables;  cultivated  a  large 
bed  of  English  Mercury,  (the  luxury  of  the  county)  and  reared  a  China 
Rose,  beside  the  door.  This  gives  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  dwelling,  and  • 
if  there  be  naturally  a  wood  behind  as  a  background,  and  a  good  oak  in 
front,  this  Cottage  \^ill  make  a  pleasing  picture,  rendered  still  more  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  ducks  dabbling  in  the  pool,  and  the  sow  with  her  litter, 
feasting  on  the  acorns.  This  shows  at  least  that  Content  might  reside  in 
the  dwelling,  and  that  the  possessor  may  as  an  Englishman  ought,  walk 
uprightly,  and  feel  his  value,  as  a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

Without  extending  my  observations  on  Cottages,  I  beg,  gentlemen,  to 
be  permitted  to  repeat  one  remark.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject 
while  confined  to  the  building  only^  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
Horticultural  Register.  So  far  as  the  cottager  can  be  instructed  in  the 
management  of  his  garden  and  his  orchard,  (generally  the  same  plot  of 
ground,)  so  far  as  he  can  be  assisted  with  seeds,  or  plants,  or  trees.  Cot¬ 
tages  form  an  integral  part  of  your  work;  but  to  interfere  in  the  laying 
down  plans  and  elevations  for  those  non-descript  erections,  which  we 
so  frequently  meet  with  under  the  name  of  Cottages,  seems  to  me  to  be 
deviating  too  widely  from  your  original  plan.  Other  periodicals  may 
perhaps  claim  a  greater  latitude,  but  yours,  being  professedly  horticultu¬ 
ral,  ought  in  all  its  essays  to  have  an  eye  to  gardening. 

Laying  the  form  of  the  Cottage  entirely  out  of  the  question,  much 
may  be  yet  done  in  improving  its  general  appearance,  and  in  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  its  inmates.  For  this  end  nothing  appears 
to  me  moi'e  eligible  than  to  encourage  a  taste  for  gardening.  This  would 
make  a  man  fond  of  his  own  fireside,  would  keep  him  at  home  on  a  sum¬ 
mer's  evening,  and  the  beans  and  peas  gathered  on  the  Saturday,  would 
taste  the  better  at  his  Sunday’s  dinner,  from  being  the  produce  of  his  own 
leisure  labour,  and  of  the  joint  assistance  of  his  wife  and  his  little  ones. 

There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many  Cottages  which  have  no  gardens. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  the  parish 
authorities,  in  such  (,‘ases  to  allot  to  the  industrious  cottager  a  small  garden 
plot,  from  the  wa.ste  beside  the  roads,  or  rather,  if  it  could  be  done,  of 
some  field  or  enclosure  adjoining  the  Cottage.  A  small  rent,  might  be 
paid  for  it,  and  the  proprietor,  besides  being  no  loser,  would  have  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  having  assisted  an  honest  industrious  man  to 
rear  his  family,  and  keep  himself  above  want.  But  this  topic  has  already 
been  so  ably  treated,  that  I  shall  forbear  to  expatiate,  reserving  for  my 
next  letter  a  few  hints,  which  will,  at  least,  have  practicability  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  for  improving  the  residences,  and  as  the  common  phrase 
has  it,  for  “bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.” 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  publication,  and  hoping  that  it  will 
continue  to  increase  in  public  estimation, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yoyrs,  respectfully, 

Derhy^  Oct.  3,  1831.  Arthur  Fitz-Arthur. 
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Article  VIII.— account  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Colony  at  Swan  River y  Western  Australia.  By  J.  T. 

CtEN'TLEMEN, 

From  the  great  interest  that  has  so  generally  been  taken 
in  the  welfare  of  the  New  Colony,  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  few  Extracts  fi’om  Letters  I  .have  lately 
received  from  two  gentlemen,  who  were  among  the  earliest  agricultu¬ 
ral  settlers  at  that  place,  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  am,  your  obedient  Serv’ant, 

Oct.  31,  1831.  _  J.  T. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM  S.  T - ,  Esq. 

Perthy  Sivan- River,  Feb.  9,  1831. 

I  very  much  want  to  know  what  is  thought  of  this  place  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  what  the  reports  concerning  it  are.  The  people  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  have  been  doing  us  all  the  injury  they  have  been  able, 
in  persuading  settlers  bound  here,  to  remain  at  the  Cape,  to  spend 
their  ready  money,  by  spreading  reports  that  we  were  starving,  &c. 
T.  and  I  are  quite  contented;  we  find  it  nearly  as  go'od  as  we  expected. 
Our  grant  of  land  on  the  Swan  River  is,  for  the  size,  as  good  as  any 
on  the  River;  we  have  got  our  buildings  up,  and  several  acres  under 
the  plough.  Sheep  thrive  here  beyond  anything  I  could  have  expected ; 
our  stock  of  Merinos  has  already  more  than  doubled, — we  lost  one  of 
them  the  other  day  by  the  native  dogs.  There  was  lately  a  skirmish 
with  some  of  the  natives,  in  which  one  black  man  was  killed.  There 
has  been  a  large  extent  of  good  land,  very  thinly  wooded,  discovered 
beyond  the  hills,  about  forty  miles  from  our  farm ;  we  have  taken  up 
the  remainder  of  our  grant  there.  We  are  still  obliged  to  cut  salted 
meat  when  we  cannot  get  Kangaroo.  Kangaroo  hunting  isno  sport 
except  for  the  pot,  for  the  dogs  frequently  leave  you,  kill,  and  then 
return  to  show.  The  fishing  up  the  river  is  not  worth  speaking  of, 
and  as  for  shooting,  you  may  walk  all  day  without  getting  a  shot.” 

Ma^7.  1831. 

“We  are  now  very  busy  getting  in  our  Wheat,  and  making  our  gar¬ 
dens  ;  many  things  we  planted  last  year,  failed,  from  being  planted 
out  of  season.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  D.  T - ,  Esq. 

Swan- River,  March!,  1831. 

W e  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  since  I  wrote  last,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  servants,  but  we  now  begin  to 
peep  over  the  hill,  and  another  season  will,  I  hope,  make  the  road 
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easy  enougli.  Last  season  was  one  merely  of  experiment,  and  almost 
every  one  got  in  their  crops  too  late ;  two  years  have,  however,  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  crops  which  were 
rightly  dnied,  were  remarkably  fine. — Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  Rye, 
liave  yielded  well  on  half-cultivated  land;  Potatoes,  Mangel-Wurzel, 
Turnips,  and  almost  every  A'ariety  of  European  vegetables,  have  been 
raised  in  perfection.  Cucumbers,  yield  larger  crops  than  I  ever  saw 
in  England ;  and  we  have  the  most  delicious  Melons,  I  ever  tasted. 
JFlax,  Hemp,  and  Tobacco,  grow  wild;  so  that  when  we  have  raised 
our  own  supplies  of  food,  these  will  be  abundant  articles  of  export. 
There  is  also  much  land  well  adapted  for  Opium.  The  most  desponding 
of  the  settlers,  are  now  in  good  spirits,  and  even  the  stock-holders,  of 
V an  Dieman’s  Land,  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  raise  hay  so  good 
as  the  natural  grasses  here  afford. 

The  great  drawbacks  to  the  settlers,  arise  from  the  lazy  and  turbu¬ 
lent  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes;  and  the  want  of  means  to  import 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Stock. — The  former,  will  bring  its  own  remedy, 
as  they  cannot  live  without  work;  and  we  have  applied  to  government 
for  assistance,  in  the  latter.  We  have,  ourselves,  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our  labourers,  but  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  troublesome  hands,  and  find  that  we  can  get  on  as  fast,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  comfortably,  with  half  the  number.  Provisions  have  been 
enormously  high,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  but  from  the  Governor’s 
arrangements,  they  are  not  likely  to  rise  again  above  a  reasonable 
j)rice. — Flour  has  fallen  from  9d.  per  lb.  to  2id. ;  Salted  Beef  and 
Pork,  from  Is.  to  6d.  per  lb.  Fresh  meat  still  brings  great  prices 
Beef,  Is.,  Mutton,  ls.3d.,  and  Lamb,  Is.Sd.  per  lb. 

“The  land  lately  discovered  beyond  the  hills,  is  spoken  of  more 
highly  by  each  succeeding  party  which  has  visited  it;  we  have  taken  up 
a  location  there, — a  great  j)ortion  of  our  grant,  is  covered  with  fine 
grass;  the  trees  are  more  thinly  scattered  than  near  the  coast,  and 
consist  principally  of  Sandal- Wood.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Maho¬ 
gany,  have  been  sent  to  England,  and  to  the  Isle  of  France,  but  I 
fear  some  bad  lots  have  also  been  shipped,  which  may  create  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  it,  that  will  require  a  long  time  to  overcome.  Our  horses 
are  as  fat  and  sleek  as  any  nobleman’s  in  England,  although  they 
had  have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  native  grasses,  for  the  last  twelve 
months.” 

Note. — The  Mahogany  mentioned  above,  was  shipped  in  the  Edward  Lombe, 
which  ship  has  not  yet  arrived  in  England,  but  is  expected  daily. — It  is  not 
yet  ascertained,  whether  it  is  the  same  species  as  that  in  general  use,  but  all 
accounts  speak  highly  of  its  quality. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  1.-— Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Horticulture,  Rural  Economy^  8$c. 

1. — HoRTUS  CaNTABRIGIENSIS  ;  OR  AN  x\cCENTED  CATALOGUE  OF 

Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants  cultivated  in  the  C Aim- 
bridge  Botanic  Garden.  By  the  late  James  Don,  Curator, 
12th  edition,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  cuts.  Corrected,  &c. 
by  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  &c.  8vo.  12^.  ^ 

Wb  announced  in  No.  4,  page  187,  of  onr  Register,  the  forthcoming  of  this  new 
edition,  which  certainly  possesses  decided  advantages  over  every  other  edition  of 
Don  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  One  important  feature  is  the  illustration  of  each 
class  and  order  by  wood  cuts.  This  will  be  found  of  great  importance  to  young 
Botanists  j  as  will,  also,  the  names  of  the  plants  being  accented.  But  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  improvement  is  the  appendix  attached  ;  this  contains  select 
lists  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Creepers;  Green-house  Creepers;  a  selection  of  different 
species  and  varieties  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  &c.&c. 
with  others  calculated  to  ornament  the  pleasure  ground,  green-house,  or  stove. 
The  properties  of  most  of  the  chief  fruits  are  described,  and  the  situations  they 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  orchard,  kitchen  gartlen,  &c.,  pointed  out,  with  the  time 
of  their  coming  into  use ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  seeds 
for  husbandry.  The  whole  of  the  appendix  is  alphabetically  arranged  to  render 
it  easy  to  refer  to.  These  additions  to  a  catalogue  of  plants  render  the  work 
valuable;  it  does  credit  to  the  editor  and  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 

2. — Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

(Second  Series)  Vol.  I,  Part  1. 

Page  84. — Some  Remarks  upon  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straivberry,  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  F.  H.  S,  Read, 
June  1,  1831. 

After  the  fruit  is  set,  he  stirs  the  surface  of  the  soil  pretty  freely,  and  puts  on  an 
Jnch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  of  well  fermented  dung,  and  in  dry  weather  gives 
abundant  waterings  upon  it;  he  then  lays  down  flat  tiles,  having  a  half  circle  cut 
out  of  each  of  them  ;  these  are  painted  black,  in  order  to  give  a  stronger  attraction 
to  the  heat  His  beds  are  made  of  light  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  fine  Oak 
bark  ;  the  plants  are  put  in,  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  tiles  laid  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  bed.  By  these  means  Mr.  Fairbairn  informs  us  he  has  found  that  the  fruit 
sets  early,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  size  and  flavour. 
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Page  85. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Persian  Varieties  of  the  Melon.  By  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  President.  Read,  May  1,  1831. 

The  writer  informs  us  that  he  erected  a  small  forciug  house,  for  the  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  culture  of  this  fruit,  and  grew  them  by  means  of  tire-heat  only.  This  house 
consists  of  a  hack,  wall,  nearly  nine  feet  high,  and  a  front  wall  nearly  six  feet, 
inclosing  a  horizontal  space  of  nine  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  long.  The  fire-place 
is  at  the  east  end,  and  very  near  the  front  wall  ;  and  the  flue  passes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  house  within  four  inches  of  the  front  wall,  and  returns  back  again, 
leaving  a  space  of  eight  inches  only  between  the  advancing  and  returning 
course  of  it,  and  the  smoke  ^.escapes  at  the  north  east  corner  of  the  building. 
The  front  flue  is  composed  of  bricks  laid  flat,  in  order  to  give  a  temperate  perma- 
ment  heat,  and  the  returning  one,  with  fhem  standing  on  their  edges,  the  usual 
way.  The  space  between  the  flues  is  filled  with  fragments  of  burnt  bricks, 
which  absorb  much  water,  and  gradually  give  out  moisture  to  the  air  of  the  house. 
Air  is  admitted  through  apertures  in  the  front  wall,  which  are  four  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  three  in  height,  and  which  are  situated  level  witii  the  top  of  the  flues, 
and  are  eighteen  inches  distant  from  each  other.  The  air  escapes  through  similar 
apertures  near  the  top  of  the  back  wall.  These  are  left  open,  or  partially,  or 
wholly  closed,  as  circumstances  require.  Thirty-two  pots  are  placed  upon  the 
flues,  each  being  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  fourteeen  inches  deep  5  but  they  are 
raised  by  a  piece  of  stone  or  brick,  to  prevent  their  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  flues.  In  each  of  these  pots  one  Melon  plant  is  put,  and  afterwards  trained 
upon  a  trellis,  placed  about  fourteen  inches  distant  from  the  glass,  and  each  plant 
is  permitted  to  bear  one  meloti  only.  I'he  height  from  the  ground  at  which  the 
trellis  is  placed,  is  such  as  can  be  conveniently  walked  under,  to  discover  the. 
appearance  of  Red  Spiders,  or  other  noxipus  insects ;  and  by  this  method,  two, 
and  even  three  crops  may  be  obtained  in  one  season. 

Being  so  liable  to  burst,  Mr.  Knight  raised  the  points  of  the  fruit  higher  than 
the  stems,  and  not  one  failed  to  ripen  in  a  perfect  state  ;  they  were  found  to  ripen 
very  well  hanging  perpendicularly,  but  the  Ispahan  grew  very  deformetl. 

3. — Gardener’s  Magazine;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  ike. 
Published  eA^ery  two  months,  price  ^s.^d. 

No.  34,  FOR  October. 

This  number  contains  a  continuation  o-f  the  general  results  of  a  Gardening  Tour, 
which  takes  up  nearly  45  of  its  pages;  it  is  followed,  however,  by  a  series  of  in- 
teresting  articles,  some  of  which  we  shall  extract. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen  coum.  By  Mr.  James  HouseAian. 

The  Cyclamen  ednm,  says  the  writer,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  that  neglect  to 
which  its  easy  propagation,  and  consequent  commonness  have  subjected  it.  Spw 
the  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  wide  pan  or  pot,  well  drained ; 
fine  leaf  mould  is  the  most  suitable;  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom,  in  any  shady 
part  of  the  flower  g’arden.  In  October  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  where 
they  may  be  defended  from  frost ;  and  though  a  little  heat  does  not  hurt  them  in 
this  stage  of  their  growth,  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  when  they  have  arrived  at 
the  age  for  flowering.  In  twelve  months,'  they  should  be  transplanted  into  pots  or 
large  pans,  in  which  they  will  flower  in  the  month  of  January  following  From 
the  time  they  are  transplanted,  keep  ihem  in  a  shady,  yet  airy  place,  occasionally 
watered  ;  and  about  the  first  of  November  they  may  be  removed  to  an  open  airy 
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part  of  the  greenhouse  to  flower.  When  done  flowering,  they  sitould  not,  as  rs 
often  the  case,  he  thrust  away  into  any  by-corner  out  of  sight,  but  shouM  have  an 
open  situation  to  perfect  their  leaves,  and  be  free  from  injury  by  frost.  This  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  management,  and  but  seldom  shifting,  will  keep  them  in  fine 
flowering  condition  for  many  years.  A  few  words  are  said  relating  to  the  Bouvdr- 
diu  triphylla  and  Erdnthis  hycmdlif;,  which  are  followed  up  with  some  intelligent 
remarks,  by  J.  D. ;  we  suppose  Mr.  J.  Denson,  of  Bayswater. 

On  raising  SeefUing  Ranunculuses.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 

The  system  consists  in  having  some  of  the  best  show  flowers  of  each  class,  which 
produce  a  or  seed  vessel,  either  dark,  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  yel¬ 

low,  striped,  &c.;  and  a  number  of  the  best  semi-doubles  of  each  corresponding 
class,  producing  anthers,  as  well  as  pericarps.  Then  if  a  new  dark  flower  is 
desired,  fertilize  Naxara,  Vaxiat,  Quixos,  or  any  good  dark  flower,  with  the  pol¬ 
len,  of  a  dark  semi-double,  or  nearly  double  flower,  containing  the  best  properties 
as  to  Colour,  shape  of  petals,  and  general  habit.  If  a  superior  flower,  with  a 
yellow  ground,  and  dark  edging,  be  desired,  then  fertilize  Grand  Monarque, 
.Tulius,  or  Grand  Berger,  with  the  pollen  of  a  yellow-edged  flower,  of  first-rate 
properties.  Those  that  have  the  greatest  number  of  petals  are  to  he  preferred, 
so  that  they  have  anthers  producing A  similar  method  must  be  pursued 
in  order  to  obtain  a  superior  flower  of  any  other  class.  The  seed  generated  in 
this  way  will  certainly  produce  some  fine  varieties. 

Shepherdia  orgentea.  Described  by  J.  B.  Russell,  Esq. 

This  beautiful  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  extensive  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri,  and  resembles  the  Eledgnus  argentea  so  much,  that  they  might 
easily  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  when  not  in  fruit.  The  Messrs.  Winships, 
nurserymen,  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  are  supposed  to  be  the  only  persons  who  cul¬ 
tivate  it  to  any  extent.  Their  standard  tree,  is  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  eight 
years  old  from  the  seed.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  vigorously  in  any 
part  of  North  America,  and  is  said  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Olive  Tree  ; 
it  is  one  of  our  earliest  flowering  trees,  being  covered  with  blossoms  in  March. 
Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Antwerp  Currant,  much  richer  to  the  taste, 
and  forms  one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig. 

On  the  Culhire  of  the  Gesnerice.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby. 

All  the  species,  under  the  writer’s  care,  grow  from  leaves  taken  close  ofl'  by  the 
stem  or  root  stock  ;  he  however,  prefers  shoots  taken  off  at  the  second  joint  from 
the  top,  and  put  into  sand,  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  and  placed  upon  a  warm 
flue,  and  shaded  with  thin  white  paper.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  pot¬ 
ted  in  a  compost  of  heath  mould,  vegetable  earth,  and  perfectly  rotten  dung,  in 
about  equal  parts,  and  unsifted  *,  they  are  afterwards  shifted  into  pots  six  inches 
wide  at  top,  and  plunged  in  the  pine  pit;  when  in  full  growth  give  a  good  supply 
of  water,  occasionally  sprinkling  it  over  the  leaves.  When  done  flowering  they 
are  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  recommended  by  an  Amateur,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Trevirdna  coccinea,  page  50  of  our  Register,  except  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  roots.  When  the  Gloxinia  maculdta  has  done  flowering,  the  pots  are 
removed  ihto  a  cool  room,  and  kept  dry  until  the  tops  are  dead  ;  they  are  then  cut 
oil*,  and  the  roots  shaken  from  the  soil,  and  each  strong*  root  potted  in  a  pot  six 
inches  wide,  and  then  placed  in  the  warmest  forcing  house. 
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1. — Flora  and  Pomoxa.  By  C.  Mc.ixTO.sii,  &c.  8vo. 

colourod,  Is.Sd. 

Part  21,  for  October,  contains. 

Potentilla  spleiidens,  Splendid  Cinquefoil. — A  yellow  flowering-  species,  ^  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  and  was  introduced  in  1822.  Combretum purpureuw , 
Purple  Comhretuin. — This  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  this  beautiful  plant;  the 
execution  of  it  docs  honour  to  the  artist,  and  credit  to  the  editor.  This  plant 
is  generally  considered  diflicult  to  propagate.  Mr.  Me.  Intosh  has  been  informed 
by  Mr.  Reith,  cultivator  at  Messrs.  Colville’s,  that  it  strikes  with  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  and  that  in  six  or  eight  mouths  after¬ 
wards,  it  invariably  comes  into  flower.  New  Cereus. —  Mr.  Rolles,  of  the 
King’s  Road,  has  imported  a  new  species  of  Cactus  j  its  flowers  resemble  the 
Cdctns  depreasa,  and  it  has  about  17  angles,  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
species  hitherto  introduced. 

On  the  Arrangement  of  Greer Aioifee  Plants  during  Summer. — The  method 
recommended,  is  to  place  them  on  the  side  of  a  steep,  sloping  bank,  cut  into  step.? 
like  the  stage  of  a  g-reenhouse.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  system, 
are  three-fold.  1st, — the  plants  stand  upon  a  bottom  not  liable  to  be  ati’ectod 
by  excess  of  eitlier  drought  or  moisture.  2nd, — they  are  better  exposed  to  the 
light,  air,  and  sun,  while  their  roots  are  partially  shaddd  by  each  other.  3rd,— - 
an  artificial  shrubbery  may  be  formed  corresponding  with  the  surrounding  sce¬ 
nery.  Next  to  this  method,  the  editor  recommends  arranging  them  in  groupis, 
according  to  their  constitution  and  natural  habits. 

Part  25,  for  NovksIber,  contains 

The  fVhUe  or  Common  Muscadine  Grape. — (By  no  means,  we  think,  happily  ex¬ 
ecuted.)  This  is  not  tlie  Royal  Muscadine,  of  Miller,  which  appears  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  Old  White  Muscadine,  of  Parkinson,  a  much  larger  growing 
Grape.  This  is  often  cultivated  by  the  name  of  iSnusslas  de  Fontainhleau,  from 
which,  however,  it  materially  difters  in  its  foliage,  alihougli  the  fruits  have  a 
great  resemblance.  Tiie  foliage  of  the  Fontainblcau  is  downy  on  the  under  side, 
and  the  present  subject  is  quite  smooth.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
in  1660,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  one  that 
will  ripen  in  the  open  air. 

Moorpark  Apricot. — The  synonyms  of  this  excellent  fruit  are  Anson’s,  Temple’s, 
Dunmore’s  Breda,  and  often  the  Peach  Apricot, — it  is  decidedly  the  best  Apricot 
in  cultivation. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Apricots. — .Apricots  are  in  general  increased  or  propaga¬ 
ted  by  budding  on  Plum  stocks  of  diflerent  sorts.  Th^  Breda  and  Brussels  being 
best  calculated  for  standards,  are  usually  budded  on  stocks  of  the  8t.  Julian  Plum, 
by  which  means  clean  and  strong  stems  are  obtained.  The  diseases  of  tlie  Apricot 
aro  generally  to  be  tiaced  to  carele.ss  or  accidental  injuries,  the  elfecls  of  which 
produce  gum,  canker,  &c.  1st, — leaving  the  wounds  ragged,  on  amputating  large 
branches;  and  2nd, — tearing  off  the  young  shoots  in  summer,  so  as  to  injure  the 
bark,  and  leave  holes  in  the  branches.  Both  these  necessarily  admit  the  wet  into 
the  wood,  aud  canker  is  the  consequence;  to  prevent  which,  the  arithor  recom¬ 
mends  u.sing  a  sharp  thin-bladed  knife,  to  cut  the  sitperfluous  siioots  close  to  t'.e 
bark,  and  shorten  the  others  to  lialf-an-inch,  to  induce  them  to  form  matural  spurs 
for  blossom  at  the  base. 

Voif  I,  No.  6. 
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Article  II. — Reviews  of,  ami  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Botany,  S^c. 

1. — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 
Bindley,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Monthly.  8vo.  4^.  coloured. 

No.  9,  FOR  November,  contains 

Carton*s  Rhododendron. — 'One  of  the  elegant  Highclere  varieties  raised  in 
1825,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  James  Carton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Caer¬ 
narvon.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  lilac  colour,  tinted  with  purple.  Stdtice 
'pnberida,  Downy-leaved  Statice. — A  little  white  flowering  green-house  her- 
^  baceous  plant,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Graciosa,  one  of  the  Canaries,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  Michauxia  This  is  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  identical  with  M.  decdndra  of  Fischer.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 
where  it  was  found  on  Mount  Albourg,  by  the  French  travellers,  Olivier  and 
Bruguiere.  The  flowers  are  ochreous-yellow,  and  the  plant  is  thought  to  be 
a  frame  perennial.  Ulex genistoides,  Portuguese  Furze. — A  pretty  yellow  . 

flowering  green-house  shrub.  Said  to  be  found  in  sandy  pine  woods,  in  i 

Portugal.  Aristolochia  cauddta,  Livid-flowered  Birthwort. — A  creeping  | 

stove  perennial ;  the  flower  is  pitcher  shaped,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  j 

It  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  A.  trilubdta,  but  its  flowers  are  smaller  and  • 

differently  coloured.  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  Cobweb  Slipper- wort. — A 
purple  flowering  hardy  species,  introduced  from  South  America,  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
and  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  and  is  an  interesting  ornament  to  our  gardens.  He~ 
miclidia  Baxteri,  Baxter’s  Hemiclidia. — A  handsome  yellow-flowering  ever¬ 
green  shrub  5  a  native  of  Lucky  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland.  | 

2. — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs  Loddiges.  Monthly.  4to  j 

coloured,  5s. ;  8vo,  partly  coloured,  2s.0d. 

Part  175,  for  November,  contains  | 

Onosnia  echioldes. — A  native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  a  hardy  perennial,  with 
yellow  flowers.  Erica  trosmla,  rubra. — An  exceedingly  beautiful  kind,  ; 

producing  a  profusion  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Erica  congesta. — A  dwarf 

spreading  white-flowering  species.  Both  this  and  the  last  require  a  cool  airy 
green-house.  VieussexXxia  glaiicopis. — This  is  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
bulbous  plant,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  delicately 
white,  with  a  purple  eye-like  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  flowers  last 
but  a  single  day,  but  are  followed  by  others  in  succession  from  the  same 
spathe.  Camellia  Japonica  Pressii. — This  fine  variety  was  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Press,  at E.  Gray’s,  Esq.  of  Hornsey;  its  flowers  are  a  delicate  white, 
slightly  striped  w'ith  rose-coloured  streaks.  Phycella  gladca. — This  plant  | 

is  the  same  with  the  P.  ignea  gladca  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  2687,  and  is 
a  very  pleasing  green-house  plant,  with  crimson  'flowers.  Bossicea  Scolo- 
pendrium. — A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1792.  It  requires 
the  shelter  of  a  conservatory  or  green-house,  and  has  flowers  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour.'  Orchis  fuscescens. — A  half-hardy  plant,  native  of  North  America. 

Enonymvs  brdldtus. — This  species  of  the  Spindle-tree  thrives  well  in  the  green-  1 

house;  its  rose-coloured  flowers,  though  not  splendid,  have  a  very  pleasing  J 

appearance.  Hdkea  repdnda. — This  little  green-house  shrub  is  a  native  of  * 

the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  bears  white  flow'ers,  and  is  by  no  means  | 

despicable. 
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8. — Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (Xew  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly.  35.6(i.  coloured,  Ss.  plain. 

No.  59,  FOR  November,  contains 

Oncidium  hicornxitum,  Two-Horned  Oncidium. — This  Orchideous  plant  was 
discovered  in  woods,  about  60  miles  from  Rio,  by  —  Harrison,  Esq.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow,  mottled,  and  spotted  with  purplish  red. 
Lnntdna  nivea  mutdbilis,  Changeable  White-flowered  Lantana. — A  stove  plant, 
having  yellow  flowers,  which  afterwards  change  to  rose  colour.  Achras 
Sapdta,  Common  Sapota.  (Bully-Tree.) — In  the  mountainous  woods  of  Ja¬ 
maica  this  grows  to  the  height  of  50  feet;  and  its  timber  is  of  great  service  in 
making  shingles  for  corn-houses.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  hot  parts  of  South  America  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit. 
Salpiglossis  integrifolia,  Entire-leaved  Salpiglossis. — This  is  a  handsome  half- 
hardy  plant,  with  rich  crimson  purple  flowers,  introduced  from  Beunos  Ayres. 
CcntrocUniumrefleonim,  Reflexod  Scaled  Centroclinium. — A  handsome  rose- 
purple  flowering  stove  annual.  And  C.  appressinn,  Close-pressed  Scaled  Cen- 
troclinium. — This  species  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  from  Peru; 
the  colour  of  the  flower  is  similar  to  the  last. 

4.  — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 

8vo.  Monthly.  3^.  coloured,  25.3c?.  plain. 

No.  30,  FOR  November,  contains 

EhG'lndciidronp&lchrumiVxeiiy  Rhododendron. — The  flowers  of  this  handsome 
hybrid  are  of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  spotted  on  the  inside  with  bright  red  spots. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston,  about  four 
years  ago.  He^'nnone  Trevndna,  Trew’s  Hermione. — This  is  identical  with 
the  Narcissus  Trewianus.  PhiladMphushirsiitiis,  Hairy  Syringa. — A  hand¬ 
some  little  white-flowering  shrub;  was  detected  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  on  the  banks 
of  the  French  Broad-river,  Tennessee,  near  the  warm  springs  ;  he  has  given 
a  description  of  it  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  genera  of  North  American 
Plants.  Mdlva  7ninidta,  Vermillion-flowered  Mallow. — This  elegant  species 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  as  early  as  the  year  1798,  but 
its  native  country  is  still  unknown.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Chili. 
Being  a  late  flowering  plant  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  decoration  of  the 
borders,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  at  which  time  it  is  clothed 
with  fine  vermillion-coloured  blossoms. 

5.  — The  Bonanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 

Large  paper,  l^.Oc?,  Small,  I5. 

No.  83.  FOR  November,  contains 

Ddihlia  mperfiua.  Painted  Lady,  Anemone-flowered  variety.  CEnothera 
serriildta,  Saw-leaved  Evening-Primrose. — The  name  of  the  genus  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  oiNOS  THERA,  in  allusion,  as  stated  by  Theoprastus,  to  the 
roots  catching  or  acquiring  the  perfume  of  wine,  as  they  become  dry.  This 
is  a  beautiful  yellow-flowering  species,  a  native  of  the  hills  in  the  interior  of 
North  America.  Pe7itstemon  ovdta,  Oval-leaved  Penstemon. — The  flowers 
of  this  are  light  purple,  shaded  with  darker  rose-coloured  stripes.  It  is  a 
handsome  species,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  D .Douglas,  in  North  America,  in 
the  year  1826-7.  And,  the  Liliim  d7dag07\. — A  well-known  plant,  in  our 
pleasure  gardens. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNiCAT10N8. 


Article  I. — Observations  on  the  Common  House  Spider, 
By  Mr.  S.  S.  Smith,  of  Nottingham. 

(tENTLEMEN, 

Should  you  tliiulc  the  following  account  of  the  manner  the 
Common  House  Spiders  attack  and  destroy  their  prey,  worthy  of  a 
))lacc  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  it  is  at  your  service,  and  should 
you  approve  of  it,  1  have  several  others  from  personal  observations, 
which  1  will  forward  to  you  from  time  to  time. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

iVoffmg'Aaw,  OcL  30,  1831.  S.  S.  Smith. 


Perhaps  none  of  your  readers,  or  very  few  of  them,  have  noticed  the 
way  the  Common  House  Spider,  ( Aranea  domestica,J  attack  and 
'  destroy  their  prey ; — I,  myself,  never  did  till  the  summer  of  1830; 
since  that  time  I  have  noticed  them,  and  other  inS’ects,  pretty  minutely. 
The  first  that  I  saw,  to  notice,  was  in  a  lumber-room,  where  a  Wasp 
/"Vespa  Vulgaris, J  was  entangled  in  a  web,  and  the  Spider,  being  a 
small  one,  dared  not  meddle  with  it,  and  it  soon  struggled  until  it  re¬ 
gained  its  liberty ;  it  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  it  fell 
into  another  snare,  the  proprietor  of  which,  like  the  last,  was  too 
small  to  venture  an  attack.  I  then  began  to  interest  myself  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Wasp ;  I  therefore  put  it  in  a  web  which  was  in¬ 
habited  by  a  much  larger  and  stronger  Spider  than  either  of  the  former. 
As  soon  as  the  web  began  to  move,  the  Spider  darted  from  his  hole, 
but  seeing  what  a  formidable  captive  was  ensnared,  he  slackened  his 
pace,  and  appeared  to  move  with  caution.  This  the  Wasp  observed, 
and  struggled  violently  to  free  himself,  which  he  quickly  did,  and  on 
regaining  his  liberty,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  'great  rage.  I  now  be¬ 
gan  to  despair  of  seeing  a  battle,  but  in  a  little  time  it  became  more 
strongly  entangled  than  ever;  the  Spider  moved  very  cautiously  to¬ 
wards  it,  and  I  observed  it  moved  three  times  round  it,  binding  it  with 
a  cord  each  time,  and  then  left  it  to  struggle.  The  Wasp  soon  broke 
tliese  cords,  and  would  have  regained  its  liberty,  which,  being  ob- 
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served  by  tlie  Spider,  it  darted  swiftly  dowii  its  web,  passed  a  cord 
tliree  times  round  its  wings,  and  twice  round  its  legs,  and  left  it  a 
second  time  to  strufcjjie  and  tire  itself.  In  about  two  minutes,  when 
the  Wasp  was  still,  the  Spider  made  its  appearance,  and  cautiously 
advanced  to  within  a  little  distance,  where  it  made  a  stand,  appa¬ 
rently  to  see  whether  its  prey  was  alive  or  dead;  the  Wasp  no  sooner- 
observed  its  enemy  than  it  began  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  get 
free  from  its  thraldom ;  the  Spider  then  moved  towards  it,  and  broke 
both  its  wings  in  two,  almost  close  to  the  body;  the  Wasp  constantly 
striving  to  dart  its  sting  into  the  body  of  its  enemy,  which  it  observing, 
took  its  position  behind  the  body  of  the  Wasp,  and  every  time  the 
sting  darted  out,  the  Spider  wrapped  a  cord  round  it;  it  then  began, 
whenever  the  sting  moved,  to  bite  at  it:  but  in  this  it  evidently  got 
hurt  several  times,  for  I  perceived  it  repeatedly  draw  back,  put  its 
feet  to  its  mouth,  and  let  fall  a  small  drop  of  moisture ;  in  a  while  I 
saw  it  completely  bite  off  the  end  of  the  sting ;  it  then  came  round  to 
its  head,  wrapped  a  cord  round  its  mouth,  bit  its  body  in  two,  and  left 
it.  I  began  to  conjecture  it  only  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  killing,  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  in  a  few  minutes  it  made  its  appearance, 
wrapped  its  cord  round  the  Wasp’s  body,  tied  it  to  its  hinder  legs,  and 
dragged  it  to  its  hole.  It  then  fell  to  work  dissecting.  Its  first  appli¬ 
cation  was  to  break  off  both  wings  close  to  tlie  trunk,  which  it  brought 
to  the  outside  of  the  web,  and  let  fall ;  it  then  came  down,  repaired 
its  w-eb,  examined  every  part,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  which  being 
satisfied  was  the  case,  it  returned  to  enjoy  its  meal.  In  about  two 
hours  I  saw  that  the  body,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  Wasp, 
was  completely  cleared  from  the  web, 

S.  S.  Smith. 


Article  II. — Remarkable  Sagacity  of  the  Mole, 

Gentlemen, 

I  ADDRESSED  you  last  month  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Albemarle’s 
discovery  of  a  remedy  against  the  Wire-worm.  I  again  take  leave 
to  offer  you  some  further  suggestions  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  habits  of  animals,  &c.,  for  which  purpose  an  immense 
fund  could  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  but 
more,  from  a  source  that  hitherto  never  has  been  sought  after,  I  mean 
the  game-keepers.  I  seldom  get  into  the  company  of  that  class  of 
people,  without  learning  something  interesting  regarding  birds  and 
beasts ;  and  as  most  of  your  correspondents  are  persons  employed  in 
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gentlemen’s  families,  and  are  also,  perhaps,  your  personal  friends,  a 
suggestion  from  you  to  them  requesting  them  to  embody  the  keepers’ 
report  occasionally  in  their  communications,  could  not  fail  of  being 
highly  interesting  and  novel.  Take  the  following,  as  narrated  to  me 
by  one,  on  whose  veracity  T  can  rely,  as  an  instance  of  sagacity. 

He  took  a  Mole  out  of  a  trap  that  had  just  sprung,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  Moles  could  swim,  as  it  was  caught  close  to  a  large 
pond,  into  which  he  threw  it  to  about  the  centre.  It  there  lay  motion¬ 
less  for  a  short  time,  but  then  began  to  swim  in  an  involved  circle, 
gradually  extending  it,  until  after  half  an  hour’s  exertion  it  reached 
the  bank  of  the  pond,  and  soon  disappeared  in  its  own  element.  That 
Mole  went  for  upwards  of  half  a  mile  before  any  indications  of  its 
work  shewed  itself,  and  then  afterwards  it  always  worked  differently 
from  other  Moles,  by  throwing  up  a  hill,  and  then  diverging  twenty 
yards  in  a  different  direction,  and  throwing  up  another.  On  the  incident 
being  mentioned  to  the  old  mole-catcher,  he  said  that  he  had  now  got 
his  master,  for  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  catch  it;  and  such 
proved  the  fact,  for  although  he  lived  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  not  caught  while  he  remained  there,  but  it  could 
always  be  discovered  where  it  had  been,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  at  work. 

In  summer  time.  Moles  work  at  a  great  distance  under  ground,  and 
except  in  rainy  weather,  they  cannot  work  near  the  surface.  Hence 
a  dry  summer  destroys  a  greater  part  of  them,  and  they  are  frequently 
found  dead  in  woods,  apparently  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  as 
their  emaciated  state  evinces  their  want  of  strength  to  regain  their  own 
element. 


P.  S.  In  one  of  the  last  volumes  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  think 
there  is  a  Water-proof  Composition  Receipt.  They  offered  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  best,  and  of  course  I  infer  that  they  have  published  one. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  publish  it  in  your  Magazine.^ 

\ 


*  We  will  enquire,  and  endeavour  to  givfe  otir  tloirespondenl  ah  ahsWel'  Ih 
our  next. — Conductors* 
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PART  IV. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


I.— Journal  of  Agriculture,  &:c.  Published  Quarterly.  8vo. 
price  ()5. 

No.  14,  FOR  August,  contains 

An  interesting  Article  an  Geology,  viexeed  in  relation  to  Agricnltnre.  By  W . 

M‘Gillivray,  A.M. 

The  experienced  agriculturalist  may  judge  correctly,  (says  the  writer)  of  the  g-e- 
neral  capabilities  of  a  district,  from  a  superficial  inspection,  and  may  perceive  its 
adaptation  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  or  to  the  rearing  of  certain  species 
of  animals,  in  consequence  of  a  single  glance  of  the  eyej  but  it  is  not  to  the 
agriciiltHralist  alone  that  a  knowledge  of  Geology  is  of  importance,  for  it  will  rea¬ 
dily  be  perceived  that  as  the  rocks,  and  other  materials  which  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  afibrds,  are  applicable  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts,  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  them  than  that  derived  from  superficial  inspection,  must  be  of  deci¬ 
ded  utility  ;  however,  the  chief  object  of  the  writer,  is  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  cultivator  of  the  ground  the  advantase  he  miofht  derive  from  such  a  deg-ree  of 
attention  to  the  science  in  question,  as  might  afford  a  correct  idea  of  the  rock 
deposites,  without  inducing  him  to  run  the  risk  of  bewildering  himself  among  the 
idle  speculations  to  which  their  phenomena  and  relations  have  given  rise. 

Of  the  agents  which  have  produced  the  greatest  modifications  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  those  which  may  first  occupy  our  attention  are  Volcanoes  and  Earth¬ 
quakes.  Volcanoes  are  openings  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  globe,  through  which 
are  emitted  various  substances,  generally  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  incandescence, 
together  with  aeriform  fluids.  They  are  usually  situated  on  the  summit  of  de¬ 
tached  mountains,  and  present  at  their  extremity,  the  form  of  a  funnel,  to  which 
the  name  of  Crater  is  given.  Volcanoes  are  of  very  general  distribution,  although 
large  portions  of  the  globe  are  entirely  free  from  them.  They  usually  form  series 
of  immense  extent,  frequenlly  running  in  right  lines,  although  widely  differing 
from  each  other.  Of  these  great  series,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which,  extending  from  Patagonia  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  forms  the  isthmus  by  which  the  two  great  por¬ 
tions  of  the  western  world  are  separated,  traverses  Mexico,  and  continues  its 
course  northward  into  the  rocky  mountains  of  North  America.  From  Patagonia 
to  Mexico  upwards  of  sixty  V'olcanoes  are  known  to  exist  in  this  range.  Another 
great  range  of  V'olcanic  action  commences  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  Kanjschatka,  the  Kurile  Isles,  the  Japanese  and  Phillipine  Islands,  Loo 
Choo,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  off  to  the  east  and  west.  In 
Europe  there  are  few  active  Volcanoes;  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  Vesuvius  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy,  Stromboli  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  Ilecla,  and  five  others  in 
Iceland,  are  all  that  are  known.  According  to  D’Aubuisson,  M.  Ordinaire  esti¬ 
mates  the  number  of  active  Volcanoes  at  205,  of  which  107  are  in  islands,  and  the 
other  98  on  the  continents. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  all  the  V'^olcanoes  which  are  at  present  in 
a  state  of  activity  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  well  known 
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that  there  exist  many  sub-marine  Volcanoes,  of  which  tlie  island  formed  in  1707, 
near  Santorin,  those  in  1638,  1720,  and  1811,  near  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores, 
that  in  1783,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Iceland,  and  other  phenomena  of  a  like 
jiature,  afford  ample  proof. 

Volcanoes  do  not  always  continue  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  experience  periods 
of  cessation,  and  even  remain  quiet  for  centuries,  and  some  have  now  the  appear¬ 
ance  (of  being'  finally  exhausted.  The  first  symptoms  of  volcanic  action,  arc 
subterraneair  noises,  sliakings  of  the  ground,  and  the  emission  of  smoke  by  the 
crater.  When  the  air  is  ag’itated,  the  smoke  rolls  along  in  immense  clouds,  which 
cover  the  surrounding  country  with 'darkness  j  jets  of  burning  sand  and  ashes  from 
the  Volcano  traverse  these  columns,  and  clouds  which  sometimes  emit  lightnings. 
Then  follow  eruptions  of  incandescent  masses  of  stone,  which  are  projected  into  the 
air,  and  fall  in  all  directions  around  the  Volcano,  in  the  form  of  sand,  dust,  cin¬ 
ders,  or  stones;  the  shakings  of  the  earth  continue  ;  the  melted  matter  conlain(;d 
in  the  Volcano  'ascends  into  the  crater,  iind  overflowing  the  lowest  part  of  its  edge, 
descends  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  with  great  Velocity,  but 
more  usually  in  a  stream  flowing  with  slow  and  majestic  motion.  Frequently  an 
opening  takes  place  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  lava  makes  its 
escape.  Enormous  currents  of  mud  and  water  burst  forth,  and  torrents  of  rain 
fall  from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  noxious  exhalations  often  spread  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  destroy  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  smoke  of  Volcanoes  generally  consists  of  aqueous  vapour,  impregnated  with 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gtises,  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  ashes  consist  of  pow¬ 
der,  of  a  grey  colour,  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity,  and  are  usually  mixed  with 
sand.  In  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  in  1766,  complete  darkness  was  produced  by  the 
cloud  of  ashes  to  a  great  distance ;  and  in  1812,  a  cloud  of  volcanic  ashes  and 
sand,  from  a  Volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent’s,  covered  the  whole  of  Bar!)a- 
does,  producing  such  a  degree  of  darkness,  that  at  noon  the  nearest  oliject  could 
not  be  distinctly  perceived.  Volcanic  sand  consists  of  small  cinders,  usually  mixed 
with  crystals  of  augite  and  felspar,  and  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  substances 
projected  by  Volcanoes.  Scoriae,  or  cinders,  consist  of  portions  of  the  melted  lava 
projected  by  the  escape  of  elastic  fluids.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  substances 
produced  by  Volcanoes  is  sulphur,  which,  Humboldt  remarks,  is  very  rare  in  cra¬ 
ters  which  are  still  burning,  while  all  the  old  Volcanoes  ultimate'y  become  solfa- 
terras.  * 

Lava  is  the  ma.ss  of  incandescent  and  melted  matter,  which  carried  upwards  to 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  by  the  force  of  the  elastic  fluirls,  escapes  at  tlie  lowest 
part  of  the  brim,  or  through  an  aperture  formed  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  By 
the  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  Jokid,  in  Iceland,  in  1783,  two  vast  streams  of  lava 
were  produced,  one  of  which  was  fifty,  the  other  forty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  in  some  places  extending  fifteen  miles,  and  an  average  depth  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Von  Buch,  who  witnessed  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1805,  saw  a 
torrent  descend  from  the  summit  to  near  the  sea,  over  a  space  of  more  than  seven 
thousand  metres,  (sibout  four  miles  and  a  Iralf,)  in  three  hours.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  currents  of  lava  move  with  extreme  slowness  ;  and  Dolomieu  mentions  one 
which  took  two  years  to  traverse  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  metres. 
The  tenacity  of  lavas  is  usually  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  thrust  a  stick  into 
them  while  they  are  flowing;  and  .‘Spallanzani  hardly  produced  any  Impression 
upon  a  current  by  throwing  very  l-urge  stones  upon  it.  Lavas  take  also  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  time  in  cooling.  Currents  are  mentioned  which  weie  still  progressing 
ten  years  after  their  eruption.  Spalhunzani,  while  j)assing  over  a  ciu'rent  which 
had  ceased  to  flow  for  eleven  months  saw  throimh  the  cracks  in  its  surface  that  it 

-  o 

still  was  red. 
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Besides  these  matters,  torrents  of  water  and  mud  are  often  ejected  by  Volca¬ 
noes.  Brelslak  is  of  opinion  that  most  of  those  which  are  alledged  to  have  issued 
from  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  were  produced  by  heavy  rains,  the  water  of  which,  mix¬ 
ing'  with  the  ashes  and  sand,  flowed  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  were 
presumed  to  have  come  from  its  crater.  Such  Volcanoes  as  rise  into  the  regions 
of  perpetual  snow,  often  give  rise  to  torrents  which  do  not  issue  from  the  crater, 
but  are  produced  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice.  Condaniine  relates,  that  six 
hours  after  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  a  village  thirty  leagues  distant,  in  a  straight 
line,  was  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of  this  kind.  At  other  times  they  arise  from 
water  accumulated  in  fissures  and  subterranean  caverns;  and  in  general,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  come  directly  from  the  focus  of  volcanic  action. 

Earthquakes  have  been  found  to  be  most  numerous  and  violent  in  volcanic 
countries,  and  the  regions  in  their  vicinity.  The  great  Earthquake  which  destroy¬ 
ed  Lisbon,  in  November,  1755,  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe^  and 
even  to  the  West  Indies.  St.  Eubals,  20  miles  south  of  Lisbon,®  was  engulphed  ; 
a  wave,  60  feet  high,  swept  over  the  coast  of  Spain;  at  Tangier,  in  Africa,  the 
sea  rose  and  receded  18  times ;  at  Funchal,  in  Madeira,  it  rose  15  feet  above 
high-watermark;  and  at  Barbadoes  it  rose  20  feet ;  at  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Mor- 
rocco,  the  agitation  was  violent ;  and  tremors  were  felt  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  as  well  as  in  Antigua  and  Barbadoes. 
Earthquakes  are  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  subter¬ 
ranean  noises,  resembling  the  rolling  of  carriages,  thunder,  and  sometimes  the 
discharges  of  artillery,  the  drying  of  springs  and  wells,  the  agitation  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  giddiness  and  other  phenomena,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  men¬ 
tion,  D’Aubuisson  is  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of  Earthquakes  are  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  in  a  geological  sense.  “If,”  says  he,  “the  geologist  confines  himself  to 
the  facts  which  the  historian  relates  and  proves,  he  will  find  that  Earthquakes  are 
nothing  more  than  mere  trepidations  of  the  ground.  The  mineral  masses  remain 
in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  solidity  as  before.  A  few  cracks  and  fis¬ 
sures  are  the  only  geological  effects  that  result  from  them.”  Mr.  Lyell,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  the  superficial  alterations,  arising  from  Earthquakes  and 
Volcanoes,  important  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  still  more  so  as  indicative  of 
far  greater  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  earth’s  crust.  “The  renovating  as  well 
as  the  destroying  causes,  are  unceasingly  at  work,  the  repair  of  land  being  as 
constant  as  its  decay,  and  the  deepening  of  seas  keeping  pace  with  the  formation 
of  shoals.  It  appears  from  these  views  that  the  constant  repair  of  the  dry  land, 
and  the  subserviency  of  our  planet  to  the  support  of  terrestrial,  as  well  a’s  aquatic 
species,  are  secured  by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  Earthquakes.’’ 

After  some  more  interesting  observations,  which  we  would  have  condensed, 
could  we  have  spared  room,  the  writer  says,  his  next  object  shall  be  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  solid  materials  of  which  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  is  composed. 

2. — Guide  to  the  Arrangement  of  British  Insects:  being 
a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Named  Species  hitherto  discovered  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  author  of  British 
Entomology.  8vo.  Ss.iid. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  this  catalogue  is  valuable  to  those 
who  are  making  a  collection  of  British  Insects.  It  w'ill,  according  as  the 
the  Author  says,  “  lst,-^enable  them  to  arrange  their  cabinets  systematically, 
VoL.  I,  No.  6  mm 
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2ndly, — They  may  mark  off  their  own  Insects,  so  as  to  know  instantly  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  a  species  or  not,  by  which  means  their  desiderata  will  be 
shown  5  and  this,  the  Author  is  persuaded,  will  enable  students  to  enrich 
their  cabinets  by  mutual  exchanges,  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  other  means.  3rdly, — It  will  form  labels  for  cabinets.  4thly, 
— It  will  be  a  systematic  Index  to  the  ‘British  Entomology,’  and  also  to 
‘  Gravenhorst’s  Ichneumonidse.’  5thly. — It  will  be  a  catalogue  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  Cabinet,”  which  however  he  says  will  give  “no  very  adequate  idea, 
from  the  vast  number  of  species  in  his  possession  that  are  either  unnamed,  or 
with  manuscript  names  only.”  The  Editor  also  remarks  that  “he  has  been 
able  to  add  upwards  of  a  thousand  names,  (besides  Gravenhorst’s  Ichneumon - 
idcB,)  that  will  not  be  found  in  any  other  list.” 

3. — Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.Ij.S.,  &c.  Published  every  two  months,  price  3.s.6c?. 

No.  22,  FOR  September,  contains 

Page  431, —  On  Hermaphrodite  Insects.  Communicated  to  the  Editor,  by  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  of  Hammersmith. 

Who  took  the  figures  from  an  extremely  rare  quarto  tract,  published  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Klug,  of  Berlin,  Fig. 
34,  represents  the  very  rare 
Moth,  BOmhyx  plni,  (^Eutri~ 
cha,  Steph.)  and  by  drawing 
a  line  down  the  body,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  left  side 
of  the  insect,  possesses  the 
characters  of  the  male,  whilst 
the  opposite  side  exhibits  the 
contrary  characters  of  the  fe¬ 
male.  Fig.  35,  is  a  much 
more  singular  specimen  of 
Bomhyx,  {^Clmocdinpa,  Curt.) 
Castrensis, — the  wings  on  the  right  side,  being  those  of  a  male,  and  the  an¬ 
tennae  and  abdomen  of  the  left  belonging  to  that  sex;  while  the  left  wing, 
right  antennm,  and  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  are  those  of  a  female. 

35 


Fig.  36,  repre.sents  the  Bomhyxy  [Hypogymnay  Hubn.)  with  the  antennae  of  the 
male,  but  the  ground  of  the  wings  white,  as  in  the  female,  with  light  waves; 
which  the  writer  conceives  may  be  a  pale  variety  of  the  male.  There  is  also 
the  representation  of  an  Hermaphrodite  Stag  Beetle,  (^Lvcdnus  Cervitf,  L.)  the 
left  side  of  the  specimen  being  male,  with  the  jaw  twisted,  and  the  right  side 
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female.  The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  several  other  instances,  and  concludes 
by  observing  that  these,  as  well  as  others,  occupy  the  attention  of  one  of  o'Ur 
most  philosophical  researchers  in  Natural  History  j  and  that  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  from  the  bands  of  the  most  acute  detector  of  the  Cj/gnus  BtiwickU,  the 
student  will  receive  a  memoir  worthy,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  its 
author. 

N  o  23,  FOR  November. 

Observationn  on  the  F.rjicula  minor.  (Lesser  Earwig) 

Speaking  of  the  flight  of  Earwigs,  a  writer  in  this  work  says,  “  I  have  long 
known  it  on  the  credit  of  others,  but  not  at  all  from  inspection,  till  May  12th, 
1831.  Between  5  and  6,  P.  m.,  the  atmosphere  was  warm  and  most  exciting, 
when  in  an  area  between  two  ranges  of  hot-bed  frames,  I  saw  numerous  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Forjicula  niinor^  all  in  highest  exstasies,  and  traversing  the  ground  in 
all  directions.  I  thought  1  also  saw  some  flying,  and  alighting  round  about. 
Hereupon  I  caused  one  on  the  ground  to  mount  my  hand,  and  elevating  it  to 
the  level  of  my  eye,  saw  it  fly  off ;  thus  also  did  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth. 
Each  before  taking  flight,  aided  or  effected  the  expansion  of  its  snow-white 
membraneous  wings,  with  the  forceps  in  its  tail,  which  it  turned  over  its  back, 
and  uj.ed  with  admirable  adroitness.  They  flew  ably,  and  in  curves  of  short 
diameters.” 

4.— The  Honey  Bee.  By  E.  Bevan,  M.  D.  12mo.  9^. 

Separation  of  fVajo  and  Honey. — After  deprivation,  the  box,  or  hive,  containing 
the  combs  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  till  it  is  convenient  to  drain  it  of  itn 
contents,  as  the  more  fluid  the  honey,  the  sooner  and  the  more  completely  will  it 
run  off.  7’his  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  not  deferring  the  draining  longer  that 
can  be  avoided.  The  combs  should  be  separated  from  the  boxes  or  hives  with  a 
broad  spatula,  and  a  double-edged  instrument,  (which  the  writer  has  recommended 
for  separating  the  combs  from  the  side  of  the  hive,)  and  placed  afterwards  on  a 
clean  dish.  The  waxen  covers,  on  both  sides  of  the  sealed  combs,  should  be  sliced 
off,  when  by  placing  them  on  a  hair  sieve  the  honey  will  run  through  tolerably 
fine,  and  may  be  caught  in  an  earthen  pan.  For  prime  purposes  the  purest  combs 
should  be  selected,  and  their  honey  passed  through  a  separate  sieve.  Mr.  Isaac 
recommends  letting  this  fine  honey  drop  through  the  sieve  into  a  silk  sarse,  (such 
as  is  used  by  the  apothecary,  for  sifting  fine  powders,)  and  from  the  sarse  into  an 
earthen  pan  j  this  would  enable  the  apiarian  to  obtain  his  honey  in  a  more  depu¬ 
rated  sUite.  The  sarse  must  he  first  wetted,  or  the  honey  will  not  run  through  it. 
If  the  weather  be  cool,  this  business  should  be  done  in  a  room  where  there  is  a 
fire 

“  The  ordinary  combs  may  be  chopped  up,  or  broken  down  with  the  hands,  and 
together  with  the  refuse  combs  after  draining,  may  be  thrown  into  as  much  clean 
water  as  will  cause  the  wax  to  swim.  The  whole  may  remain  in  this  state  for 
some  days,  to  dissolve  all  the  honey  for  making  common  mead  ;  or  the  combs  may 
be  spread  out  upon  broad  dishes,  and  set  before  the  bees  in  an  evening,  as  also  the 
utensils  which  have  been  employed  during  the  process,  first  strewing  them  over 
with  short  straws,  to  prevent  the  bees  from  smearing  their  wings.  The  former  is 
the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  combs  and  utensils,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to 
produce  quarreling  and  robberies.  The  combs  having  been  cleared  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  finest  should  be  boi.ed  in  water  enough  to  float  them,  till  tliey  are 
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thoroughly  melted.  The  melted  mass  should  he  poured  into  a  canvass  bag,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  jelly  bag,  with  a  draw-tape  or  string  at  the  top,  and  then  be  sus¬ 
pended  over  a  tub  or  pan  of  cold  water.  The  strings  of  the  bag  being  tightly 
drawn,  the  expression  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  Some  press  the  bag 
between  two  strong  round  sticks,  tied  or  strapped  together  at  their  ends,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  nut-crackers,  with  which  two  persons  may  by  repeatedly  strip¬ 
ping  down  the  sides  of  the  bag,  express  the  whole  of  the  wax.  Others  express  it 
by  making  an  inclined  plane  of  a  boaid,  about  four  feet  long,  placing  one  end  of 
it  in  the  tub  or  pan  of  water,  and  tbe  other  against  the  breast  of  the  assistant,  who 
puts  the  bag  on  the  board,  and  passes  a  round  stick  firmly  down  it,  as  long  as  thet 
wax  will  run.  A  screw  press,  made  hot,  would  of  course  answer  the  purpose  bel¬ 
ter  than  either  of  the  above  modes. 

“The  crumbled  combs  might  be  put  over  the  fire  in  a  steam  kettle,  with  water 
under  it,  and  the  wax  which  runs  through  might  afterwards  be  melted  again,  and 
passed  through  the  bag.  The  new  combs  will  melt  almost  entirely,  but  the  old 
ones,  owing  to  their  cells  having  received  so  many  linings,  will  preserve  their 
form,  the  wax  running  from  them,  but  in  small  quantities. 

“The  vessel  used  for  melting  wax  should  be  capable  of  containing  a  good  deal 
more  than  is  put  into  it,  as  the  contents  may  boil  up  suddenly,  and  occasion  loss 
and  inconvenience,  as  welt  as  danger.  The  wax  having  been  separated  from  the 
water  in  which  it  was  melted,  should  be  re-melted  with  just  water  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning ;  and  having  been  well  skimmed,  may  be  poured  out  into  proper 
moulds  for  forming  cakes,  the  vessels  being  first  rinsed  with  cold  water  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  adhering  to  them.  The  melted  wax  should  be  placed  near  the  fire, 
and  covered  over,  to  cool  gradually,  or  the  cakes  will  be  liable  to  crack.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  have  the  wax  in  a  very  pure  state,  it  may  be  boiled  over  and  over 
aarain  with  fresh  water.” 

« 

5. — British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
8vo.  45.6(i.  coloured. 

No.  94,  FOR  October,  contains 

Ceionia  Statica. — Order  Coleoptera,  Family  MelolonthidcB . — An  extremely  rare 
insect  in  Britain,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Donovan’s  Scarabceus  Greenii, 
They  are  very  common  in  France,  on  roses  and  thistles.  A  kindred  species, 
in  Malta,  is  very  destructive  to  the  apricot  blossoms,  in  March.  Serrocerns 
Pectinatiis. — The  same  Order,  Family  Ptinidae. — It  inhabits  old  wood,  espe¬ 
cially  Oak,  and  it  has  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  decayed  parts  of  large 
old  posts,  near  Bridgenorth,  in  Shropshire.  Aachylopera  Ustoynacidana , 
The  Loch  Rannock  Tortrix  — Order  Lepidoptera,  Family  Torfricidce. — This 
Moth  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  1825,  in  the  Black-Wood,  of  Loch 
Rannock;  and  he  is  the  only  person  who  has  a  given  description  of  it.  Co¬ 
mps  Macrocephala. — Order  Diptera,  Family  Coyiopsidoc^A  scarce  insect,  taken 
in  August,  1824,  on  a  plant  of  the  Scabiosa  saccisa. 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL-HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


On  Destroying  Sparrows. — It  was  with  considerable  pain  that  I  read  in 
your  last  number,  Mr.  Stafford’s  proposal  of  exterminating  the  whole  race  of 
Sparrows  by  poison.  He  appears  to  me,  to  have  considered  the  subject,  as 
regards  the  injuries  occasioned  by  Sparrows,  very  superficially,  without  ha¬ 
ving  weighed  against  them,  the  many  benefits  which  we  derive  from  that  bird* 
That  they  are  often  troublesome  in  gardens,  I  do  not  deny  ; — but  I  believe 
that  from  the  great  quantity  of  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  other  insects,  which 
they  devour,  they  on  the  whole,  fully,  if  not  more  than  fully,  compensate  for 
the  injury  which  they  do  in  the  gardens.  To  Farmers,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
they  do  much  more  good  than  evil.  It  is  only  during  about  a  month  in  the 
year, — at  seed-time  and  before  harvest, — that  they  occasion  him  injury  ;  the 
rest  of  the  year  they  benefit  him,  by  the  grubs  and  other  insects  which  they 
eat ;  by  keeping  his  hedges  clear  from  caterpillars;  and  by  consuming  the  seed 
of  so  many  kinds  of  weeds  which  otherwise  would  grow  both  in  the  meadow 
and  arable  land. 

The  difierent  methods  which  have  been  employed  for  the  poisoning  of  the 
earth-worms,  have  alw’ays  produced  sterility ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
Mr.  Stafford’s  plan  was  followed,  it  would  produce  much  injury,  aud  cause 
the  loss  of  many  valuable  crops.  I  hope  no  person  will  devote  to  sudden  and 
unthinking  destruction,  the  whole  race  of  Sparrows,  without  reading  Bewick’s 
admirable  and  pathetic  defence  of  them.* 

If,  on  a  full  consideration,  it  is  still  thought  desirable  to  destroy  Sparrows 
to  a  great  extent,  I  think  the  doing  it  by  poison,  is  very  objectionable,  for 
fear  some  of  the  dead  birds  should  be  picked  up  by  the  poor,  and'  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  shot,  should  be  eaten  by  them; — and  thus  great  injury 
might  be  done  to  a  human  being:  and  also,  because  when  poison  is  used  about 
a  house,  many  accidents  continually  occur  from  it.  I  feel  no  shame  in  de¬ 
fending  this  humble  species  of  birds,  when  their  whole  race  is  pointed  out  for 
extermination,  which  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  always  follow  the  cultivator  of 
the  earth,  and  claims  to  be  the  companion  of  civilized  man  ;  and  when  we  are 
told  by  the  Highest  authority,  that  insignificant  as  they  are  among  animals, 
they  partake  of  the  protecting  care  of  their  Creator. 

To  endeavour  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  Sparrows  and  every  race  of  ani¬ 
mals,  is  doubtless  permitted  to  man,  when  they  increase  to  an  extent  to  be 
injurious. — But  my  objections  to  Mr.  Stafford’s  proposal  are,  that  it  would 
carry  the  destruction  of  this  species  of  birds  to  an  extent,  that  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  would  be  greatly  detrimental;  and  that  his  mode  of  effecting  it,  is 
most  highly  dangerous. 

The  use,  which  some  species  of  birds  are  of,  and  the  injuries  of  others,  both 
in  the  garden  and  farm,  are  subjects  of  much  real  importance,  as  well  as  of 

*  See  Bewick’s  British  Birds,  vol.  I,  page  154. 
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interesting:  curiosity. — And  it  would,  i  tbink,  be  gratifying  to  many  of  your 
readers,  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would,  from  time  to  time,  makeknovvu 
through  the  Register,  facts  of  either  kind  that  may  occur  to  their  observation. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  much  obliged  reader  and  servant, 

Nov.  1831.  J.T - 


Hints  for  the  Register. — Sirs,  I  am  watching  the  prog  ess  of  your  Horticul¬ 
tural  Register  with  much  satisfaction,  and  am  induced  from  the  interest  I  feel  in 
it,  to  offer  my  very  urgent  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  introduction  of  Por¬ 
traits.  Such  things  are  seldom  satisfactory  when  appearing  in  such  a  form,  and 
were  they  ever  so  well  and  faithfully  executed,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can 
prove  of  general  interest  to  your  subscribers.  I  had  intended  to  write  to  you 
before  I  read  in  your  last  number  the  suggestions  of  another  correspondent  to  the 
same  effect. 

If  you  wish  to  enhance  the  value  of  your  work  by  engravings,  his  proposal 
would  be  infinitely  preferable,  though  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  practicable.  En¬ 
gravings  of  flowers  would  be  of  little  value  unless  they  were  coloured,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  this  could  be  managed. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  more  feasible,  and  certainly  not  less  useful  sugges- 
tionj — give  occasionally  useful  elevations  and  working  plans  of  labourers’  cotta¬ 
ges.  And  if  along  with  this  you  would  regularly  devote  a  portion  of  your  work 
to  papers  on  the  best  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  poor, 
by  Gardens,  and  Cow-keeping,  you  would  make  a  very  welcome  addition  to  your 
arrangements.  I  strongly  recommend  to  your  notice  the  Philanthropic  Magazine, 
and  especially  the  plans  for  Cow-keeping,  &c.  so  largely  and  successfully  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Allen,  in  Sussex.  Faithfully,  yours, 

W.  Carus  Wilson. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Nov.  11, 1831.  Rector  of  Whittington. 


Ants. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been  much  annoyed  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  by 
a  species  of  Ant,  which  was  not  formerly  in  my  garden,  but  which  has  now  estab¬ 
lished  itself  there  in  great  numbers,  in  defiance  of  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  it. 
They  are  of  a  dark  black  colour,  and  highly  polished,  and  are  about  a  medium 
size  between  the  large  Horse  Ant,  and  the  small  black  Garden  Ant,  and  they  differ 
from  all  other  sorts,  in  that  they  invariably  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  walls 
and  buildings,  and  never  burrow  in  the  ground,  like  the  Common  Ant.  The 
mischief  they  do  is  immense :  as  soon  as  the  Apricots  begin  to  get  ripe  they  attack 
them  most  voraciously,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  large  one  disappears  be¬ 
fore  these  little  gluttons,  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  like  the  Harpies  of  old,  whatever 
they  toueh  they  pollute;  and  I  can  assure  you  without  affectation,  that  an  Apricot 
or  a  Peach  is  not  eatable  after  they  have  once  begun  upon  it  My  object  in  wri¬ 
ting  to  you,  is  in  the  hope  that  either  you,  or  some  of  your  Correspondents  may  be 
able  to  give  me  some  advice  upon  the  matter.  1  have  already  tried  to  steam  them 
in  their  holes,  and  have  also  given  them  several  large  squibs  of  sulphur,  without 
aj)parently  doing  them  any  injury — at  least  their  apparent  numbers  were  not 
diminished.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  fresh  pointing  the  wall;  but 
even  this  would  be  doubtful,  as  they  have  established  themselves  on  the  other  side 
as  well,  and  also,  I  suspect,  in  the  tiling  of  the  house.  Besides  which  I  would 
rather,  if  possible,  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  new  pointing,  as  the  wall  does 
not  by  any  means  require  it,  and  is  so  thickly  covered  with  trees,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  done  effectually.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell  me  of  some  poison 
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to  put  in  their  paths,  or  of  some  other  means  of  destroying'  them,  as  I  assure  you 
the  mischief  they  have  already  done  me  is  very  considerable,  and  they  appear  to 
be  very  much  on  the  increase.  Several  dozen  fine  Apricots  and  Peaches  were 
completely  spoiled  by  these  little  vermin  last  summer;  and  if  they  increase  at  the 
rate  they  have  as  yet  done,  they  will  probably  destroy  the  whole  crop  next  year. 

J  remain,  your  very  obedient  Servant. 

fFaruhworth.  VV.  W - 


Ants. — Gentlemen,  being  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  publication,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  with  the  following  query. 

I  have  a  house  heated  by  steam  in  which  cucumbers  are  forced  for  a  winter  sup- 
j)ly.  The  house  has  lately  become  infested  with  dark-brown  winged  Ants,  which 
are  completely  destroying  the  plants,  and  every  means  I  have  hitherto  used  to 
destro j  them  have  proved  unavailing.  I  shall  detail  the  different  methods  1  have 
tried,  with  their  effects;  and  if  you  can  suggest  a  better  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged.  1  first  mixed  a  paste,  moistened  well  with  honey,  into  which  I  grated 
very  fine  a  quantity  of  Nux- vomica,  and  laid  it  on  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
during  the  first  day  they  ate  greedily  of  it,  but  soon  left  it  entirely  off.  I  next 
fumignted  the  house  with  tobacco,  which  destroyed  all  that  were  on  the  plants  at 
the  time,  but  knowing  that  all  on  the  bed,  or  other  parts  of  house,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  get  under  the  soil,  I  did  not  repeat  it.  I  then  placed  a  number  of  flower¬ 
pot  feeders  containing  honey  and  water,  (as  recommended  by  Speechly)  but  out 
of  twelve  pans,  not  more  three  dozen  were  caught  in  two  days.  I  then  syringed 
the  plants  with  Strong  tobacco-liquor,  but  that  did  not  in  the  least  annoy  them. 
Imext  sprinkled  the  bed  with  powdered  lime;  and  afterwards  with  flower-of-sul- 
phur; — neither  of  which,  had  the  least  effect.  Then  placed  slices  of  turnip  rubbed 
with  honey.  1  placed  the  feeders  with  a  paste' of  honey  and  flour  at  the  bottoju  of 
each,  in  the  hopes  of  destroying  them  with  boiling  water  when  collected;  but 
neither,  seemed  an  attractive  bait.  I  likewise  strewed  lettuce  leaves  cn  the  bed; 
but  nothing  seems  to  suits  their  palate  so  well  as  the  flowers  and  tender  leaves  of 
the  cucumber. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  my  plants  looked  remarkably  well,  with  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  plenty  of  fruit;  they  have  now  a  stunted  unhealthy  appearance,  every  leaf 
being  eaten  in  holes,  and  no  sooner  does  a  flower  expand,  than  it  is  immediately 
filled  with  Ants, — I  have  killed  31  from  out  of  one  single  blossom.  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  watered  every  part  of  the  house  where  I  can  with  safety  to  the  plants,  with 
boiling  water, — but  they  still  keep  increasing;  although  within  the  last  ten  days, 
I  am  certain  I  have  killed  on  an  average  six  hundred  a  day. 

Wishing  every  success  to  your  excellent  work,  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
Lichfield,  \^2\.  J.  M - 


Iris  Pavonia. — .We  have  thought  since  we  informed  our  Correspondent  B.  S. 
what  were  our  views  on  the  culture  of  the  Tigridia  pavonia,  that  we  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  plant  ho  intended,  but  as  the  T.  pavonia  not  uncommonly  goes  by  the 
name  of  iris,  and  there  being  no  plant  strictly  called  I. pavonia,  we  then  ventured 
to  suppose  the  Tigridia  was  the  plant  alluded  to;  however,  lest  we  were  then  mis¬ 
taken,  and  our  Correspondent  disappointed,  we  have  now  added  a  few  lines  on  the 
culture  of  the  f  ’ieiisseiixia  glaucopis,  which  we  conceive  might  be  what  he  intended 
as  some  years  ago  it  passed  under  the  name  of  Iris  pavonia,  as  did  also  V,  pavonia, 
x\ni\ M or cea  pavonia,  none  of  which  however  latterly  are  scarcely  known  by  the  for¬ 
mer  name.  The  1  glauropis  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  delicate 
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white  flowers,  with  a  bright  purple  eye,  not  unlike  the  spots  on  the  tail  of  a 
Peacock,  it  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  peat  earth,  and  from  the  changeable 
climate  we  experience  in  this  country,  it  will  not  prosper  without  some  means  of 
artificial  heat,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  enjoy  the  green-house;  but  if  plan¬ 
ted  on  a  Vine  border,  close  under  the  front  wall  of  a  stove,  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  thrive  and  flower  freely.  The  only  means  we  have  of  propagating  it  is 
by  offsets,  as  the  seeds  seldom  or  ever  properly  ripen.  Conductors. 


Clearing  Trees  from  Land.— In  the  report  of  Prizes  given  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  there  was  one  awarded  to  a  Gentleman  for  the  particulars  of  his  method  of 
Clearing  Trees  from  Land,  as  practised  by  him  in  New  South  Wales.  If  it  be 
not  out  of  the  track  of  your  Magazine,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  in  what 
consisted  his  method,  as  it  may  be  useful  to  - 

An  Emigrant. 


Black  Hambro’  Grapes. — in  answer  to  a  Subscriber,  page  137, September  num¬ 
ber,  relative  to  Black  Hambro’  Grapes  being  spotted  or  marked,  I  beg  to  say  that 
having  had  the  berries  of  Black  Hambro’,  and  of  the  White  Frontingac  Grapes, 
marked  or  blotched  with  brown  lines  or  spots,  I  very  carefully  noticed  from 
whence  the  injury  proceeded.  Judging  it  to  proceed  from  a  weakness  in  the 
Vines,  I  resolved  to  assist  them  by  washing  them  by  means  of  a  syringe,  with  pure 
water,  of  the  temperature  of  the  house.  This  I  commenced  with  as  soon  as  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  berries  were  set.  I  did  this  to  all  the  bunches  that  were  set,  but 
carefully  avoided  water  falling  upon  any  which  were  still  in  blossom.  The  time 
I  attended  to  washing  the  Vines  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
much  influence  upon  the  house.  As  the  berries  increased  in  size,  I  increased  the 
force  of  applying  it,  by  means  of  the  syringe,  as  well  as  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
water.  I  continued  to  adopt  this  method  every 
to  change  colour,  when  I  desisted  altogether. 

Since  I  attended  to  watering  the  Vines  as  above  stated,  which  has  been  several 
years,  my  berries  have  been  entirely  free  from  marks  or  blotches. 

Near  IVakefield,  Nov.  1,  1831.  J.  Plant. 


Answer  to  G.  A.  L. — We  beg  to  inform  our  Correspondent,  G.  A.  L.,  that  w'hen 
we  have  proceeded  a  little  further  towards  completion  of  our  arrangements,  we 
intend  in.serting  short  extracts  from  Messrs.  Chandlers  and  Booth’s  Camelliae,  in 
the  mariner  he  suggests.  If  any  of  our  Correspondents  wish  topurcha.se  it,  we 
ran  assure  them  it  is  got  up  in  a  style  that  does  honour  to  the  Authors;  and  from 
what  we  know  of  Messrs.  C.  and  B.  we  are  perfectly  .satisfied  that  no  individuals 
are  better  calculated  for  the  undertaking  than  they  are. 

Conductors 

#  . 

11.— NOTICES  AND  ANTICIPATIONS. 


Bretton  Hall.— We  have  received  notice  that  the  large  Dotnioal  Cnr.serva- 
tory.  Hothouses,  and  valuable  Collection  of  Plants,  at  Bretton-Hall,  Yorksh. 
are  to  be  sold  in  the  spring,  by  public  auction,  if  not  otherwise  previously 
disposed  of.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  so  fine  a  col¬ 
lection,  by  so  noble  a  patron  of  Botany  and  Floriculture,  as  Mrs.  Beaumont, 
should  be  thus  destroyed.  Conductors. 


morning,  till  the  berries  began 


During  the  last  week  in  Se|»teuiber,  a  Meeting-  of  men  of  science  from  ail  p;trt* 
of  the  kingdom,  took  |)luce  at  the  ancient  melropo’;,is  of  the  empire,  the  City  of 
York.  This  .fleeting-  was  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Scientitic  Meetings  which 
have  been  held  annirally  for  several  years  in  (Jermany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  which  have  been  found  to  produce  results  highly  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  science. 

The  compatiy  assembled,  consisted  of  persons  of  distinction  from  vnrioivs  part.s  of 
the  king-doin,  together  witl)  several  of  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Members 
of  Philosophical  Societies  in  this  County.  The  following  i.s  a  tolerably  full  and 
accurate  list : — 

VISCOUNT  MlbTON,  M.P,,  F.R.S.,  ClIAlKiMAN. 


Viscfuint  Morpeth,  iVJ.  P, 

Lord  Oundas. 

The  Arciibistiop  of  Voi  k. 

Mr.  .histice  Park, 

Sir  George  Cayley,  Hart. 

John  Dalton,  Esq  ,  F.  R.  S.,  Manrdieslrr. 

Dr.  Brewster,  Sec.  R.  S.  K.  Fdiubro’. 

John  Robinson,  F,.<q.,  Sec.,  H.S.E.,  F-dinbio’. 
R.  I.  Murchison,  Fsq..  F.-R.S.,  President  of 
the  Geological  Society,  London. 

H,  Witliam,  F^sq.,  F.ti.S.,  Edinhro’. 

J.  D.  Forbes,  Esq  ,  Edinhro'. 

J.  F.  \V.  Johnson.  Esq.,  Edinhro’. 

Archdeacon  Wrangham,  Hiiiimanhy. 

Rev.  J.  Radclilfe,  Oxford. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  London. 

Sir  IMiilin  Egerlon,  Oulton  Park; 

Sir  C.  Ihhetson,  Bart..  Denton. 

Hon.  tv.  Howard,  Castle  floward. 

J.  Goold,  Esq.,  Zoological  Society,  London. 

R.  Havell,  Esq.,  London. 

Thomas  Maude,  Estp,  Harrowgate. 

J.  G.  Arniitage,  Esq.,  Hudderstield. 

Rev  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  Bath. 

J.  Macky,  Esq  ,  Dublin. 

Godfrey  Higgiii.s,  Esq..  Skellow  Grange. 

E.  Charlton.  Esq.,  Hisbyside. 

W.  H.  Charlton,  Esq.,  ditto. 

M.  White,  Esq.,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 

James  Emerson,  Esq,.  Bri.stol. 

\V.  E  arle,  E.sq.,  London. 

W  H.  Gilby,  M.D..  Wakefield. 

John  Dunn,  Fsq  ,  Scarhro’. 

W.  II.  Dikes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Hull. 

J.  E.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hull 
John  Hey,  Esq..  Leeds. 

John  Lapage,  Esq.,  Leeds. 

Dr.  Warwick,  Manchester. 

J.  S.  Warwick,  Esq.,  ditto. 

.1.  F,.  Denny,  Esq..  I.,€ed8. 

J.  C.  Bailey,  Esq.,  London 
Rev.  J.  Drake,  M'akefield. 

Thomas  .\llen,  Es(j.,  Edinbm’. 

John  Barefoot,  Esep,  London. 

Dr.  Wright.  Thirsk. 

John  Adam.son,  E.sq.,  N’ewcastle-on-'rync. 
Rev.  W.  Hutton,  ditto. 

Rev.  Theodore  Dury,  Keighley. 

J.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Scarhro’. 

W.  West,  E.sq  ,  J.eeds. 

J.  Mar.^'liall,  Esq  ,  Headiugly. 

J.  Marshall,  Jun.,  Esq.,  lieadingly. 

James  G.  Marshall,  Esq.,  lieadingly. 

J-  W.  Childers,  Iksm,  Cantley., 

J.  N.  Blake,  Esq.,  Bradford. 

Thomas  Richmond,  Esq.,  London. 

E  .S.  Cayley,  E.sq.,  Wyda'e. 

.1.  Grey,  Esq.,  York.* 

Captain  O.  V  .  Harcourt,  York. 

Dr.  Goldie,  York. 

B.  Horner,  Fsq.,  York, 


Rev.  William  Scoresby,  F.R.S.,  Liverpool. 

.1  H.  A  braluiin,  Lsq.,  F.1,.S.,  fShetlield. 

Dr.  Pearson,  Trftasurer  to  the  Aslroaomieal  So¬ 
ciety,  Leicestersliire. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  Duhlin  College. 

Dr.  Daubecy,  Oxford. 

James  Rennie,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  King’s  College,  London 
Hon.  C.  Howard,  Ca.stle  Howard. 

Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

T.  R.  S.  Wlteldrake. 

Rev.  William  Cockburn,  Dean  of  Vqik. 
.Archdeacon  Harcourt,  Sfokesby. 

Luke  Howard,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Ackworth. 

.).  I’hillip.s,  Esq.,  F.ti.S.,  \'ork. 

B.  Rotch,  Esq.,  London. 

AV.  H.  Crook,  LE.D.,  London. 

W.  (iilberslon,  Esq.,  Preston. 

W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.,  Newcastle. 

Arthur  Strickland,  Esq.,  Bayntoii., 

Rev.  Thomas  Belgrave,  ilayiitoD. 

Dr.  Black,  Bolton. 

E.  Tracy,  Esq.,  Teddington,  Gloucesterstiire. 
W.  A.  Peel,  Esq.,  Lancashire. 

Richard  Potter,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Smedley  Hail 
Manchester, 

J  .  R.  Watkiihs,  Esq.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
.Andrew  Faulds,  E.sq.,  Warsbro’. 

J.  H.  Lane,  M.D.,  Liverpool. 

W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hackness.  * 

T.  W.  Erabletoii,  Esq.,  Middleton. 

E.  N.  Alexander,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Haltfax. 

AV.  F  L.  Scott,  Esq. 

C.  Frost,  Esq.,  F.S  A.,  Hull, 

L.  Alacdonald,  Esq.,  I.oiidon. 

AV.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Thirsk. 

Bartholemew  Lloyd,  Esq..  Thirsk. 

G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Berwick. 

Dr.  Booth,  Birmingham. 

T.  Thrush,  Esq.,  Harrowgate. 

U.  AV.  Turner,  Newcastle. 

Rev.  James  Yates,  London. 

E.  Baines,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Leeds. 

G.  B.  Greenough,  Esq.,  F.Ti.S. 

'Fhomas  Blount,  Esq.,  Durham. 

J.  Philli[)s,  Esq.,  I.ondon. 

W.  Burgess,  Esq  ,  l.eicestershire. 

Rev.  S.  Sharpe,  Waketield. 

Ang-us  Fletcher  Diiiuins,  Esq. 

J.  Williamson,  M,D  ,  Leeds. 

J.  Stickney,  Scarhro’. 

H.  R.  Bishop,  Elsq.,  I.ondon. 

AV.  Wharton,  Esq.,  Durham. 

Rev.  C.  V\ ellbeloved,  York. 

Dr.  Simpson,  York. 

I.  C.  Pritchard,  AI.D.,  Bristol, 

J.  Belcorahe,  M.D.,  York. 

Rev.  AV.  Hinck.s,  F.  L.S.,  York. 

G,  l.owther  Thompson,  Esq.,  Sheiifl-IInttou. 
Dr.  AA  akc,  York. 

Dr.  Wasse,  Aloat  Hall. 
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UfY,  J,  tiraliaui,  York. 

Kictuird  Hey,  Esq.,  York. 

F.  Cholinlev,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  Braiisby. 
William  Grey,  Jun.,  Esq.,  York. 


Alderman  WilsoH,  York. 

Kev.  VV.  Taylor,  York. 

T.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq.,  Farnley. 
Robert  Allan,  F.sc].,  Edinbro'. 


FIRST  DAY,  MOND.AY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1831. 

The  moniiug’ of  this  day  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  Strangers,  registering 
their  names,  and  delivering  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Scientific  Lectures  and  Pa¬ 
pers  during  the  week.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  Philosophical  Museum 
was  thrown  open  for  the  evening  conversazione^  which  formed  the  prelude  to  those 
diversified  scientific  attractions,  which  were  to  be  continued  through  the  week. 
The  eiitrance-hall  was  decorated  with  elegant  plants  of  gigantic  dimensions,  from 
the  garden  of  J .  Smith,  Esq  ,  of  York.  The  spacious  theatre  of  the  Museum, 
with  its  extensive  suite  of  rooms,  were  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  and  presented 
a  scene,  which,  at  every  step,  displayed  some  interesting  object  of  the  kingdom  of 
nature.  A  sluut  and  interesting  Lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Sci¬ 
entific  and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  on  some  specimens  of 
Fossils,  which  had  been  brought  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion. 

SECOND  DAY,  TUESD.aY. 

The  First  Meeting  for  scientific  purpo.ses,  was  held  this  morning,  at  twelve  b’clock. 
The  theatre  of  the  Museum  was  occupied  by  a  large  company  of  men  of  science, 
when  the  Rev.  William  Vernon  llarcourt  moved  that  the  Chair  be  taken  by  Lord 
Viscount  Milton,  the  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation 

His  Lordship  having  taken  the  chair,  declared  himself  inadequate  to  sustain 
propel  ly  the  task  they  had  imposed  upon  him,  as  in  such  an  u,ssembly  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  some  other  person  might  have  been  found  much  better  qualified  for  the 
situation,  though  none  were  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  meeting.  It  is  how  more  ihan  ten  years  since  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  was  established. — a  Society  which  had  done  much  towards  advancing  the 
interests  of  science  ;  and  be  had  no  doubt  the  proceedings  of  the  present  meeting 
would  prove  that  science  and  the  means  of  science  were  not  confined  to  the  Metro¬ 
polis  No  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  by  means  of  meetings  like  the  present, 
where  scientific  men  met  together,  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  mutual 
ideas  and  discoveries,  such  an  impulse  would  be  given  to  science  as  would  be  most 
beueficial.  It  was  mucb  to  the  honour  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
that  they  had  been  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  holding  a  meeting  like  the  pre- 
sent;  an  example,  he  trusted,  which  would  be  followed  by  other  places.  He 
could  not  conclude  his  remarks  without  saying  a  few  words  of  well  deserved  praise 
of  his  Reverend  Friend,  to  whom  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  owed  it* 
origin, — he  could  not  pay  a  greater  compliment  than,  passing  all  other  compli¬ 
ments,  by  saying, — ‘‘Si  monumenlum  quaeritis,  circumspicite.” 

The  Rev.  >V.  V.  Harcourt  said,  the  meeting  owed  its  origin  to  a  number  of 
Gentlemen,  several  of  whom  were  now  present,  who  had  cordially  concurred  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  science;  they  had  agreed  that 
the  first  meeting  should  be  held  in  that  place  and  at  that  time,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  accommodation  made  by  the  Council  for  their  reception*  would  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  distinguished  strangers  who  had  honoured  them  with  their  presence. 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council;  and  also  letters  which  had  been  received  from  a  number  of  Professor* 
and  others  of  eminent  scientific  attainments,  who,  from  various  causes,  had  been 
prevented  from  giving  their  personal  attendance  in  York  on  the  interesting  occa¬ 
sion,  all  of  whom  cordially  concurred  in  the  plan,  and  expressed  their  regret  that 
they  were  unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  Harcourt  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  origin 
of  the  present  meeting,  and  read  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  recommending  the  formation  of  an  Association  for  the  furtherance 
of  science,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  a  desirable  object.  A  string  of  resolutions  for  the  formation  and  government 
of  the  proposed  Association  were  then  moved;  the  first  of  which.  That  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  formed,  to  be  called  “The  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,”  was  carried  unanimously.  The  second  resolution,  explanatory  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  was  carried  unanimously.  The  third  resolution,  res- 
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pcrtiiig’  the  qualiiicatious  of  those  persons  who  might  become  members  of  the 
Association, /occasioned  long  discussion,  and  was  referred  back  to  the  conjinittee. 
The  other  resolutions  were  then  passed  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 

About  a  hundred  of  the  yisitors  dined  together  at  hve  o’clock,  at  the  York 
Tayern  ;  Lord  Milton  was  in  the  chair. 

In  the  Evening  the  suite  of  rooms  was  again  thrown  open,  and  the  theatre  was 
filled  by  a  most  brilliant  company.  Several  of  the  ladies  appeared  in  full  dress, 
and  the  effect  of  the  spectacle  was  most  delightful.  The  Lecture  was  delivered 
byJ.H  Abraham,  F.L  S.,  of  SbefHcbl,  who  took  the  magnet  for  his  subject. 
Mr.  Abraham  noticed  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  gradual  improvement 
in  magnetic  science  to  the  prcjsenl  time.  He  introduced  several  original  and  veiy 
interesting  ex.periments,  viz. :  his  invention  for  the  relief  of  needle-pointers,  his 
mode  of  neutralizing  magnetism  in  the  steel  works  of  time-keepers,  his  method  of 
giving  any  number  of  poles  to  a  bar  of  steel,  and  concluded  the  Lecture  with  some 
very  interesting  remarks,  illustrated  by  e.Kperiments  on  the  influence  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  over  the  qlectric  fluid. 

IHIitD  DAY,  WEDNESDAY. 

Lord  Miltoit  took  the  chair  about  half-past  twelve  o’clock.  Hfs  Lord.ship  sta¬ 
ted  that  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  yesterday,  the  Committee  had  taken 
under  consideration  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  then  passed  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Y.  Harcourt,  as  (Aiairman  of  the  Committee,  would  report  what  had  been  done. 
Mr  Harcourt  stated  that  the  third  resolution  excited  considerable  discussion  yes¬ 
terday,  and  after  mature  consideration  the  Committee  had  resolved  to  substitute 
for  it,  five  distinct  propositions.  First,  that  all  members  of  this  meeting  shall,  on 
fiub.scribing  the  obligation-book  of  the  Association,  become  members  thereof, 
Second,  that  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  all  chartered  Societies  be  entitled  to 
become  Members  of  the  Association.  Third,  that  all  office-bearers,  and  members 
of  councils,  or  managing  committees  of  all  Philosophical  institutions,  be  entitled  to 
become  membcis  of  the  Association  Fourth,  that  members  of  Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Societies,  who  are  recommended  by  their  respective  councils  shall  be 
members  of  the  Association.  Fifth,  that  £1,  annual  subscription,  or  a  composition 
of  £5,  be  paid  by  each  member  of  the  As.sociation ;  and  that  18  months’  arrear  of 
nn  annual  subscription  shall  exclude  from  the  Association.  The  resolutions  were 
all  carried  unanimously.  The  Chairman  then  observed  that  the  business  of  ar¬ 
ranging  and  passing  the  rules  being  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  they  would 
proceed  to  the  most  pie.  sunt  part  of  the  business  of  the  day — the  reading  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Papers.  The  first  paper,  by  Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
Mineralogy,  was  read  by  Mr.  Ri.binson,  F.R.S.E  ,  owing  to  the  Doctor’s  absence, 
from  indisposition.  Mr.  Phillips  then  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester, 
cn  the  philosophical  character  <.f  Dr.  I’riestly.  These  papers  excited  great  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  spirited  discussion. 

The  rooms  of  the  Museum  were  again  thrown  open  in  the  evening,  at  eight 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  R.  Potter,  .Jun.,  read  a  paper  on  a  new  construction  of  the 
Reflecting  Microscope,  originally  proposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  he  exhibited 
several  beautiful  elliptical  Mirrors,  ground  by  himself  for  the  instrument.  Mr. 
Phillips  then  read  a  very  interesting  description,  by  Hr.  Brewster,  of  a  new 
instrument  for  distinguishing  precious  stones  and  other  minerals,  by  the  colour  re¬ 
fected,  under  particular  conditions  of  combination  with  fluid  media  and  a  rectan¬ 
gular  glass  prism. 

FOURTSI  DAY,  THURSDAY. 

It  was  announced  on  the  as.sembling  of  the  meeting,  by  R..  I.  Murchison,  Esq., 
F  R.S.,  that  Lord  Milton  would  take  the  chair,  in  the  character  of  President  of 
the  British  .Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  On  taking  the  chair  tbe^ 
noble  President  acknowledged  the  honour  conferred  on  him  in  appointing  him 
President  of  the  British  Association  during  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Haiu  ourt  then 
announced  that  the  place  selected  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  in 
June,  1‘'32,  was  Oxford,  and  the  President  elect  was  Dr.  Buckland. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Annual  Meetings,  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  all  persons  attending  those  meetings  who  have  contributed  a  paper  to  any 
Philosophical  Society,  which  paper  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  first  paper  read  this  morning,  was  one  by  Mr.  John  Dalton,  of  Manchester, 
entitled, — Experiments  on  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  a  person  in  health,  com* 
par«d  with  the  quantity  of  .secretions  and  insensible  perspiration. 
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Mr.  R.  Potter,  Jun.,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  refraction  of  light, 
intended  to  show,  that  a  certain  hypothesis  of  M.  Fresnel,  was  contradictory  to  ex¬ 
periment. 

M.  W,  Hutton,  next  read  an  Essay  on  the  Whin  Sill,  in  which,  witli  much  mi¬ 
nuteness  and  laborious  researclj,  he  described  the  whole  eourse  of  that  interesting 
rock,  from  its  rise  in  this  county,  through  a  line  of  100  miles,  to  a  distant  part  of 
Northumberland,  offering,  as  he  proceeded,  such  remarks  on  its  probable  formation 
as  his  own  close  and  personal  inspection  had  suggested  to  him.  Mr.  Murchison, 
bore  testimony  to  the  diligent  research  and  great  ability  displayed  in  the  paper, 
and  made  a  few  remarks  which  his  own  observation  on  the  Whin  Sill  had  sug¬ 
gested,  and  expressed  his  hope,  that  before  another  annual  meeting,  future  obser¬ 
vations  would  enable  them  further  to  clear  up  this  interestingsubject.  Mr.  Phillips 
agreed  both  with  Mr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Murchison. 

[The  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  begged  leave  to  interrupt  their  scientific  proceedings 
for  a  moment,  to  observe,  that  an  invitation  had  beeai  received  from  the  Archbishop 
for  the  gentlemen  present  at  this  scientific  meeting  to  dine  at  the  Palace,  to-morrow 
at  five  o’clock,  and  to  request  those  gentlemen  who  meant  to  accept  the  invitation, 
to  leave  their  names  at  the  door  of  the  theatre.] 

Mr.  .1.  F.  W.  Johnston  then  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal, 
called  Vanadium,  which  had  only  been  discovered  about  November  last.  Many 
beautiful  specimens  were  exhibited  and  described,  with  much  scientific  acumen. 

Henry  Witham,  Esq.,  next  read  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  Fossil  Vegetation, 
with  a  view  to  gain  votaries  to  that  part  of  geology  which  depends  for  its  progress 
on  accurate  knowledge  of  Fossil  Botany. 

The  proceedings  of  this  morning’s  meeting  were  closed  by  the  reading  of  a  pa¬ 
per  by  Mr.  Phillips,  communicated  by  Dr.  Henry,  on  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
belonging  to  the  Copper  Ore  of  Anglesea. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  and  during  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  the  Archbishop  was  present.  The  meeting  broke  up  at  a 
quarter  to  four  o’clock. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Scoresby  communicated  the  results  of  his  recent  re¬ 
searches  concerning  the  law  of  magnetic  induction,  the  diminution  of  the  magnetic 
force  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  employment  of  those  data 
for  the  construction  of  apparatus  by  which  to  measure  the  thickness  of  walls,  the 
solid  intervals  between  the  subterranean  tunnels,  and  gangways  in  mines,  collier¬ 
ies,  &c.,  and  in  general  to  the  determination  of  short  distances  otherwise  immea¬ 
surable.  The  experiments  by  which  Coulomb  ascertained  the  law  of  magnetic 
intensity  were  on  a  very  minute  and  delicate  scale,  but  the  powerful  magnets  of 
Mr,  Scoresby  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  their  effect  in  producing  a  deviatiou  of 
the  needle  at  the  distance  of  60  feet. 

FIFTH  DAY,  FRIDAY. 

This  morning  Mr.  Scoresby  completed  his  curious  experiments  in  Magnetism. 
Dr.  Brewster  gave  his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  Mr.  Murchison  communicated  the  principal  results  of  Mr.  Gilbertson’s  re¬ 
searches  concerning  the  shells  of  existing  species  which  lie  in  the  gravel  and  silt 
beds  of  Lancashire.  Dr.  Daubeny  delivered  a  short  lecture  on  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  mineral  springs  and  volcanic  action,  and  on  the  gaseous  contents  of  Taff’s 
Well,  near  Cardift*. 

A  large  party  of  the  members  of  the  Association  then  proceeded  to  Bishopthoi'pe 
to  enjoy  the  cheering  and  friendly  hospitality  of  the  Archbishop.  Three  delight¬ 
ful  hours  passed  rapidly  in  the  Palace,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  returned  to 
the  hall  of  science. 

Mr.  Potter,  from  the  lecture-table,  spoke  of  the  passage  of  electricity  in  the 
7’orricellian  Vacuum;  Dr.  Warwick  exhibited  Moll’s  method  of  creating  a  tem¬ 
porary  magnet;  Dr.  Daubeny  exhibited  a  new  instrument ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  read 
an  account  from  the  Malta  Gazette  of  the  New  Island  raised  by  submarine  fires 
from  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean, 

J  was  obliged  to  leave  York,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  but  am  informed 
that  several  interesting  papers  were  read  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Meet¬ 
ing  closed  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I  fully  believe  that  all  the  scientific 
visitors  left  York  more  highly  gratified  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
anticipated.  H - 
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IV.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTII'UL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  W.  ROLLISSON  &  SONS’,  TOOTING. 


Adiantum  cuneatum. 
Bletia  verecuuda. 
Blechimm  orientale. 
Cypripedium  iusigne, 


Acacia  impressa. 

\  Rursaria  spino.sa. 

Rarbacenia  purpurea. 

Crowca  saligna. 

Corraea  pulchella. 

- speciosa. 

Ceanothus  azureus. 

Cactus  triincatus. 

Calceolaria  bieolor,  &  others. 

Noisette  Roses,  in  variety. 
Hemperflorens  ditto  ditto. 
Hardy  Ericas  ditto. 

Clirysanthemuins  ditto. 


.  STOVK. 

Franciscea  Hopeana. 
Geissoraeria  longiflora. 

Ixora  rosea. 

Limnocharis  Plumeira. 

GKBEN  HOUSE. 
Eriostemon  salicifolia. 

Ericas,  (40  kinds) 

Fuchsia  microphylla. 

-  thyrsiflora,  and  others 

Gnidea  laevigata. 

Grevillea  mucronulata. 

-  Baurii 

- acauthifolia. 

Indigofera  aphylla. 

HARDY. 

Dianthus  Fischeri. 

Daphne  hybrida, 

Cyclamen  Clusii. 


Murraya  Exotica. 
Polypodium  pecIiDatuni. 
Stenorhyuchus  specipsa. 


Lacheqalia  pendula. 
Leucopogon  juniperinus. 
Oxalis  rosacea. 

-  polyphylla. 

-  variabilis. 

-  Bowii. 

- —  longiscapa. 

Phylica,  nova  species. 
Witsenia  corymbosa. 

Menziesia  nana. 
Potentilla  Mayiana. 
Tritoma  media. 


Arthro-stemma  multiflora. 
‘Begonia  diversifolia. 
‘Hermannia  glandulosa. 
•Jllecebrum  Cauariense 

Aster  paludosus. 

*Cen trocar phoe  grandiflora. 

-  triloba 

•Cestrum  acuminatum. 


Alstroemeria  acutifolia. 

- pallida. 

- psittacina. 

Lobelia  purpurea. 
•Lythrum  Cliilense. 


AT  MR.  YOUNG’S,  EPSOM. 

OREEN-HOUSE. 
Isoplexis  Canariensis. 
•Leucoryne  ixioides. 

Pimelea  diosmaefolia. 

HARDY. 

‘Colchicura  Ch'inense. 

•Crocus  serotinus. 

Gentiana  Catesbei. 

Lonicera  canescens. 

FRAME. 

‘Nierembergia  gracilis. 
Periloinia  ocymoides. 
Phalangium  Nepalense. 
•Podanthus  gratus. 

•Satureja  mollis 


Pycnostachys  ccerulea, 
Stylidium  graminifoUum. 
Trachymene  linearis. 


Salvia  Indica, 

• -  nubicola 

Saxifraga  tricuspidata. 
Symphoricarpus  raontanus. 


•Seuecio  asper. 
•Staurocanthus  aphyllus 
‘Tropaeolum  tricolorum. 
Zexmenia  tagetiflora. 


Those  marked  thus  »  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country. 


V.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICDLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

During  the  past  month  papers  have  been  read  descriptive  of  two  sorts  of  Grapes,  the  Black 
Constantia,  and  a  new  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Money,  of  the  Hampstead  Road,  called  the  Mus¬ 
cat  Escholata.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  latter  were  exhibited  from  an  eastern  aspect,  in 
which  situation  it  arrived  at  maturity  as  early  as  the  Muscadine.  But  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Communications  which  has  been  made  to  the  Society  for  a  long  period,  was  astatementof 
tlie  results  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  Society’s  Garden,  by  planting  Potatoes  according  to 
the  mode  pointed  out  and  pursued  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Dowiiton ;  in  following  up  whose  sug¬ 
gestions  great  care  and  attention  appear  to  have  been  bestowed.  Considering  the  produce  of 
Roots  per  acre,  with  which  the  Potatoe  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ar?  satisfied# 
viz.,  from  8  to  12  tons,  the  increase  by  the  new  method  of  planting  is  very  striking:  one  vari- 
ety  (La  Divergen(e,J  having  yielded  a  return  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  acre.  The  names  ol 
those  who  had  obtained  medals  at  the  diflTerent  exhibitions  of  the  season  were  announced.  A 
very  beautiful  Cypripedium  insigne,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson’s  Nm'sery,  attracted  great  notice  at 
the  Ist  of  this  month’s  exhibitions,  which  have  consisted  principally  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Pears,  that  the  spring  fronts  spared;  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Fuclisias,  &c. 
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VI.— NATURALIST  8  CALENDAR. 

FOR  DECEMBER. 


BOTANY. 

This  montli,  to  the  Botanist,  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  the  year  ;  it  produces  fey?  new  ob¬ 
jects.  The  Lichens  and  a  few  Mosses  are  almost  the  only  vegetables  in  a  state  of  fructification. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  Buxbavmia  aphylla,  PhascMtn  mullicaptH- 
lare,  P.  muticum,  Gymnostomum  ciliatum,  Orthotrichum  aristatum,  Hypnum  prtelonyum,  H 
plumosum,  H.  schreberi,  and  Bryum  Toseum. 

The  berries  of  the  Holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  are  now  ripe,  and  their  bright  scarlet  makes  a  rich 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  leaves.  The  berries  of  that  singular  and  interesting  parasite, 
the  Misseltoe,  P iscum  album,  are  also  ripe,  and  both  afford  food  to  various  species  of  the 
Thrush  family. 

The  stmcture  of  the  buds  of  trees,  the  investigation  of  their  modes  of  defence  against  coldi 
and  of  the  various  forms  in  which  their  leaves  are  folded,  form  an  interesting  and  very  appro¬ 
priate  study  for  this  time  of  the  year;  indeed  there  are  many  parts  of  physiological  Botany 
which  may  now  be  advantageously  studied. 

The  dried  specimens  of  plants  gathered  in  the  summer  should  now  be  mounted  aud  arranged 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  August.  The  Mosses  may  either  be  pressed  and  treated  as 
other  plants,  or  they  may  be  folded  up  in  small  paper  packets,  properly  labelled,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  preferable,  as  they  will  at  any  time,  by  immersion  in  water,  revive  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
examination.  Should  the  former  mode,  however,  be  preferred,  they  should  be  pressed  imme¬ 
diately  after  being  gathered,  as  they'are  apt  to  shrivel  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — The  December  Moth,  may  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 

month.  “It  is  remarkable  that  in  several  other  species  of  Moths,  which  appear  in  the  perfect 
state  in  the  winter  months,  the  female  is  not  furnished  as  the  male  is,  with  wings.  Though 
considering  the  habits  of  female  Insects,  this  is  not  to  be  much  wondered  at,  foi*  nature  leaves 
it  to  the  instinct  of  the  males  to  find  them  out;  and  while  they  remain  motionless,  stationary, 
or  nearly  so,  the  males  are  pursuing  their  flight  iu  every  direction,  continually  on  the  wing, 
and  seldom  alighting.  Besides  the  Moth  just  mentioned,  one  or  two  others  now  make  their 
appearance;  and  in  open  weather,  the  Common  Gnat,  Culex pipiens,  and  several  of  its  conge¬ 
ners  may  be  observed  on  the  windows  of  rooms,  or  dancing  under  the  shade  of  trees." — (  Comp. 
Aim.,  1829.  J  The  Yellow-line  Quaker  Moth,  Aoctua  flavilinea,  appears  towards  the  end  of 
the  month. 

BIRDS. — Should  the  weather  prove  severe,  those  Birds  which  in  summer  frequent  woods,  and 
solitary  places,  now  approach  human  habitations,  and  if  the  cold  be  intense,  even  venture 
within  the  doors; — among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Redbreast,  Sylvia  rubicula  ;  the  Wren» 
Sylvia  troglodytes ;  and  the  Pipit  Lark,  Alduda  triv'ialis.  Many  of  the  rarer  winter  birds, 
may  now  be  occasionally  met  with ;  as  the  Hawfinch,  Loxia  coccothraustes,  which  comes  in 
small  flocks,  at  uncertain  periods,  and  feeds  on  the  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn ;  the  Chatterer,  Am- 
pe/js  ^«rrw/Mi,  a  very  rare  bird ;  the  Snow  Bunting,  or  Snow-flake,  Emberiza  nivalis  ;  and  the 
Siskin,  Fringilla  spinus,  this  bird  is  not  regular  in  its  migrations,  it  comes  in  flocks,  and  feeds 
on  the  fruit  of  the  Alder,  Alnus  glutinosa.  The  Brambling,  Fringilla  montifringilla,  is  some¬ 
times  seen  in  large  flocks,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Many  species  of 
Sea-fowl,  and  other  water  Birds,  will  now  be  found  on  such  rivers  as  remain  unfrozen,  as  the 
Goosander,  Mergus  Merganse;  many  species  of  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese,  Anas;  Gulls,  Larus  ; 
Divers,  Colymbvs ;  Grebes,  Podiceps ;  Terns,  Sterna;  and  others  which  are  only  met  with 
here  when  the  winter  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is  uncommonly  severe. 

QUADRUPEDS. — Many  animals  now  become  torpid  or  inactive.  The  Hedgehog,  Erinn- 
ceus  Europreus,  forms  a  warm  and  deep  habitation  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  there,  coiled  up 
like  a  ball,  it  sleeps  away  the  winter,  awakening  at  short  intervals  to  take  food.  The  Dor- 
mouse,  Myoxus  muscardinus,  which  also  becomes  torpid,  lays  up  a  store  to  subsist  on  during 
the  winter.  Bats,  f  espertilio,  retire  to  caves  and  old  buildings,  and  there,  closely  wrapped  up 
in  the  membrane.^  of  their  fore  feet,  or  wings,  they  hang  suspended  by  their  hind  feet,  till  the 
reviving  heat  of  ^Iiring  brings  them  forth  in  pursuit  of  their  in.sect  prey. 
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METEOROLOGY. 

This  month,  thouffh  colder,  it  not  so  unpleasant  as  the  last;  the  bright  clear  frosty  days 
which  frequently  occur,  tend  ;;reatly  to  enliven  it,  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  than  the  hoar  frosts,  which  are  now  common,  particularly  if  seen  in  a 
fine  woody  country.  ' 

Barometer. — Mean  Height  29,69.3.  Highest  30,320.  Lowest  29,120  inches. 
Ther.momkter — Mean  Temperature  39,3  degrees.  Highest  Hb.  Lowest  17  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  2,426  inches. 

Ev APORATio.N.— Mean  0,510. 

Dvffield.nank,  Aoo.  l631. '  _  O  J. 


VIIL— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  DECEMBER. 


This  Month  is  seldom  so  damp  and  foggy  as  the  last,  but  Greenhouse  plants  must  still  have 
very  little  water,  and  as  much  air  as  the  weather  will  admit  of.  Now,  is  the  opportunity  to 
collect  all  the  leaves  which  the  late  frosts  cleared  from  the  trees,  and  lay  them  together,  for 
hot-bed  and  other  purposes.  I.et  every  spare  piece  of  ground  be  trenched,  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  so  that  the  frosts  may  have  power  to  act  upon,  and  pulverize  it.  Look  well  to  the  Pine 
pits,  that  no  declension  of  heat  be  allowed  to  take  place,  lest  severe  weather  come  suddenly 
and  you  be  unprepared, 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples,  Pears,  &c,  newly  planted,  should  be  mulched  with  rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  frost 
from  the  roots.  I 

Pig  Trees  on  the  open  walls,  must  be  well  covered  from  the  weather,  (see  Calendar  for  Nov.) 
Cherries,  Plums,  ^c.  should  now  be  pruned. 

Strawberries  in  pots  for  forcing,  should  now  be  brought  in  about  every  three  weeks,  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  frame  or  slight  hot-bed,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Gooseberries.  See  page  202. 

Forcing.  The  earliest  Peach-houses,  should  now  have  a  little  fire ;  be  careful  however,  not  to 
allow  the  heat  to  rise  above  .55  degrees  by  day,  as  forcing  too  rapidly,  invariably  causes  the 
buds  to  break  weakly 

Forcing  Vines.  See  pages  6,  195,  and  193. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  Roots,  being  now  taken  up,  will  require  carefully  drying.  See  page  147. 

Mignonette  and  Ten-  Week  Stocks,  in  frames,  must  be  exposed,  by  taking  off  the  lights,  as 
often  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Soils  for  Auriculas  and  Carnations,  should  now  be  prepared,  if  not  done  last  month.  Sec 
pages  56  and  199. 

Tulip  Beds,  will  require  sheltering  occasionally,  by  mats  or  straw,  from  heavy  snows  or  rains, 
or  the  bulbs  will  be  damaged 

Rose  Trees  in  pots  for  forcing,  should  now  be  taken  into  the  stove,  to  come  in  flower  about 
February  or  March.  See  page  245  to  253. 

Lilacs  in  pols,  as  well  as  many  other  sorts  of  plants,  for  forcing,  should  now  be  introduced. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  must  be  well  protected  from  frosts,  and 
have  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Asparagus.  Continue  planting  new  beds  on  a  slight  heat,  as  recommended  last  month,  about 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  cover  them  safe  from  the  frosts. 

Radishes.  A  thin  crop  should  now  bq  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  give 
a  great  deal  of  air,  to  prevent  them' from  drawing, 

Peaf  and  Beans  should  be  sow  n  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  open,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Lettuce  Plants,  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses,  must  have  abundance  of  air. 

Mushroom  Beds,  out  of  doors,  must  be  cleaned  from  wet  litter,  about  every  week  or  ten  days ; 
put  a  covering  of  dry  hay  next  to  the  bed,  and  lay  a  sutiicient  covering  of  straw  or  mats,  to 
protect  them  from  tne  frosts. 

Sea  Kale  must  be  covered  with  pots  aud  dung,  to  blanch  for  table,  when  not  done  last  month. 
As  a  criterion,  we  may  generally  calculate  that  it  will  be  ready  to  gather  in  about  six 
weeks  after  covering. 
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Vni.-C'OVENT- GARDEN  MAHKEl’  LIST. 


London y  November  W,  1831. 

Thb  supplies  of  Vegetables,  during  the  last,  and  up  to  the  present  period,  in  this 
month,  have  been  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality: — the  prices  obtained  have 
been  far  from  remunerating  to  the  cultivators.  Apples,  and  other  Fruits  of  this 
season,  are  in  good  supply  at  reasonable  prices,  but  principtilly  of  foreign  growth  ; 
our  own  crops,  in  general  being  very  short. 

G.  C - 


CABBAGE  TBIBE. 

Broccoli,  White,  per  bunch,... 

-  Purple,  per  bunch,... 

-  Cape,  per  bunch,.. , . 

Cabbage,  White,  per  dozen,.. . 
-  ■  - -  Red,  per  dozen, . 


Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,. 
Savoys,  per  dozen, . 


TUBER9  AND  BOOTS, 

Carrots,  Old,  per  bunch, . . . . 
Horse-radish,  per  bundle, .. . 


Parsnips,  per  dozen,. 
Potatoes,  per  ton,.,.. . 
per  cwt.,. 


—  per  bushel . 

-  Kidney,  per  bushel,. . 
Scotch,  per  bushel.... 


Red  Beet,  per  dozen,. 


24  to  30  each,, 
per  bunch,. . . 


Salsafy,  per  bunch, . 

Scorzonera,  per  bundle, . 

Skirret,  per  bunch, . 

Tuinips,  White,  per  bunch,... 

SPINACH  TRIBE. 

Sorrel,  per  half  sieve, . 

Spinach,  per  sieve, . 

-  per  half  sieve, . 


•ONION  TRIBE. 


Garlic,  per  pound, . 

Leeks,  per  dozen  bunches, . 
Onions,  Old,  per  bushel,... 


Shallots,  per  pound, . . 


POT  AND  SWBET  HERBS. 


Basil,  per  dozen  bunches, . 

Fennel,  per  dozen  bunches,.,. . . 
Lavender,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunch 
Marjoram,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunch, 
Mint,  (dry)  per  doz.  bunches,. . 
Parsley,  per  naif-sieve, . 


Sage,  per  dozen  bunches, . 

Savory,  per  dozen  bundles, ... 
Tarragon,  per  dozen  bur.ches, . 
Tansy,  per  dozen  bunches, .... 
Thyme,  per  dozen  bunches, . . . . 
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ASPARAGINOOS  PLANTS, 
SALADS,  &c. 

Burnet,  per  bunch, . 

Cardoons,  per  bunch,  (.3) . 

Celery,  per  bundle,  12  to  15,... 

Endive,  per  score, . 

Lettuce,  Cos,  per  score, . 

- Cabbage,  per  score,... 

Small  Salads,  per  half-sieve,. . . 

per  punnet, . 


Watercress,  per.  doz.  sm.  bunches 

STALKS  AND  FRUITS, 
FOR  TARTS,  PICKLING,  &c. 

Green  Capsicums,  per  hundred, 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve, . 


EDIBLE  FUNGI, 

.Morels,  (dried)  per  pound, . 

Mushrooms,  per  pottle, . 

Truffles,  English,  per  pound,  j. 
- Foreign,  per  pound,.. . . 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ribston  Pippins,  bushel. 

-  Nonpareils,  per  bushel,.. 

-  Golden-Nobs,  per  bushel 

-  Baking,  per  bushel, . 

-  French,  per  bushel, .... 

-  Corpendeans,  per  bushel 

Royals,  per  bushel, . 


Almonds,  per  peck, 

Brazil  Nuts,  per  peck, . . 

Chesnuts,  English,  per  peck,... 

- French,  per  peck . 

Filberts,  English,  perlOOibs.. 
Grapes,  Hot- House,  per  pound. 

-  Spanish,  per  pound . 

-  Black  Hamburgh,  per  ib 

Lemonsj  per  dozen, . 

-  per  hundred, . 

Medlars,  per  half-sieve, . . . 

Melons,  Spanish,  each, . 

Nuts,  Spanish,  per  peck, . 

-  Barcelona,  per  peck, . 

Oranges,  per  dozen, . 

per  hundred. 
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Charmonteiie,  p.  hf.  sieve 

-  Winter  Beurre,  hf.  sifve. 

-  St.  Germain,  per  hf  sieve 

— -  Cresan,  per  half-sieve,.. 

-  Baking,  per  half-sieve,. . 

Pine-apples,  per))ouiid. 
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£8 
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12  0 
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Pomegranates,  per  dozen, . . . . 

Cluinces,  per  half-sieve, . 

per  dozen, 


Sweet  Almonds,  per  pound,. . , 
M'alnuts,  per  bushel, . 
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10 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Cultivation  of  Celery.  By  Mti.  C. 
Mackay,  Under-Gardener  to  the  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  of  Manchester, 

Giintlemen, 

Having  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  for  these 
"hro  years  past,  and  observing  the  Celery  to  be  superior  in  quality  to 
that  grown  in  other  parts  where  I  have  been,  and  likewise  observing 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  your  Magazine,  that  you  wished  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Celery  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  I 
am  induced  to  send  you  the  following. 

My  opinion  is,  the  Celery  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Solid- Red, 
is  a  distinct  varietv  from  that  which  the  London  seeds-men  send  out 
under  that  name ;  and  what  appears  a  convincing  proof  of  it,  is,  the 
early  crop  that  is  sown  in  the  month  of  February  does  not  run  to  seed, 
as  the  other  kind  is  liable  to  do. 

The  invariable  method  practised  by  the  best  growers  about  Man¬ 
chester,  is,  to  sow  the  first  crop  on  a  small  bed,  of  a  size  suitable  for 
a  one-light  frame,  prepared  after  the  usual  way,  and  when  the  young 
plants  have  attained  sufficient  strength  for  pricking  out,  there  should 
be  a  bed  prepared  of  the  following  compost;  one  half  of  rotten  dung, 
the  other  of  rich  loam,  well  mixed  together,  made  about  six  or  seven 
inches  in  depth,  upon  a  hard  beaten  surface,  where  it  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  sun ;  by  which  means,  the  plants  acquire  good  roots,  by 
not  penetrating  too  deep  into  the  earth.  They  are  afterwards  trans¬ 
planted  out  in  trenches  of  18  inches  wide,  taking  out  the  'soil  to  the 
depth  of  10  inches,  and  filling  them  up  with  rotten  dung,  so  as  to 
admit  a  covering  of  soil  sufficient  to  prevent  the  air  from  injuring  the 
VoL.  I,  No.  7.  ^  00 
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roots ;  so  that  when  they  are  planted,  the  trenches  are  level  with  the 
surface :  by  which  means  the  plants  acquire  more  strength  than  by 
being  planted  in  hollow  trenches,  as  practised  by  most  gardeners. 
Great  care  should  be  used  in  taking  up  the  plants,  wdiich  should  be 
done  with  a  trowel,  permitting  as  much  earth  to  remain  with  the  roots 
as  possible,  and  planting  them  immediately  into  the  dung,  from  8  to  0 
inches  apart. 

The  ground  most  proper  for  planting  Celery  is  a  strong  soil,  having 
a  clay  bottom,  whereby  the  plants  are  kept  cooler  than  upon  a  sandy 
soil. 

I  jm.  Gentlemen, 

^"our  obedient  humble  Servant, 

October  15,  1831.  Constantine  Mackay. 


ArticI/E  II. — On  the  Culture  of  Celery.  By  J.  M — —  of 
Penwortham,  Lancashire. 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  solicit  contributions,  however  trifling,  I  forthwith 
send  you  my  method  of  cultivating  Celery,  which,  if  you  think  worth 
a  place  in  your  Register,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its  insertion. 

Alx)ut  the  first  week  in  March,  I  take  a  large  flower-pot,  about 
thirteen  inches  diameter,  and  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with 
soil,  composed  of  one -half  black  peat,  (commonly  called  bog-soil,) 
one-fourth  of  leaf  mould,  and  one-fourth  of  fresh  loam;  this  compost 
should  be  put  together  six  months  before  it  is  used,  and  be  turned 
twice,  at  least,  during  the  six  months.  The  pot  being  filled  to  within 
im  inch  of  the  rim,  I  sow’  the  seeds,  covering  them  with  the  same  sort 
of  soil,  sifted.  I  then  place  the  pot  in  a  cucumber-frame;  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  is  about  ()0  degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer. 
As  the  plants  come  up,  I  raise  the  pot  to  wdthin  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  glass,  otherwise  they  w’ould  become  very  weak;  observing  at 
the  same  time  to  plaee  the  pot  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  of  the 
frame  where  air  is  admitted.  When  the  plants  have  made  four  leaves 
each,  1  take  a  box,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  thirteen  inches 
wdde,  and  six  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  to ’the  depth  of  four  inches  w’ith 
rotten  dung  from  an  old  hot-bed,  which  w’as  composed  of  leaves  and 
stable-dung  in  equal  parts ;  I  then  fill  the  remaining  jjart  of  the  box 
with  the  above  mentioned  soil,  and  select  from  the  seed-pot  such  of 
the  plants  as  are  short  and  stiff,  and  prick  them  out  in  the  box,  at 
the  distance  of  three  inches  each  way .  I  place  the  box  in  a  vinerj^, 
where  the  heat  is  65  or  70  degrees,  shading  them  from  the  sun  till 
they  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  supply  them  freely  with  w'ater.  x\s 
the  yflants  advance  in  growth  T  give  them  more  air,  till  about  the  last 
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week  ill  April,  when  I  remove  the  box  to  a  cold  frame,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  till  about  the  3rd  or  4th  of  May,  at  which  time  1  prepare  the 
trenches,  by  taking  out  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  twenty 
inches  wide ;  the  length  must  be  suited  to  circumstances.  The  soil 
taken  out  of  the  trenches  must  be  placed  on  each  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  earthing  up  the  plants.  1  fill  the  trenches  to  the  dej)th  of  nine  inches, 
with  the  above  mentioned  soil.  1  then  separate  the  plants,  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  line  between  each  row  with  a  large  knife:  a  square  bole  will 
adhere  to  each  plant,  which  must  be  carefully  removed  to  the  trench, 
1  make  a  hole  with  my  hand,  insert  the  plant,  and  gently  press  the 
soil  round  each,  allowing  the  plants  to  stand  nine  inches  apart;  T  then 
give  them  a  copious  wintering. 

At  the  end  of  three  w^eeks  from  planting  they  will  require  earthing; 
this  must  be  done  carefully,  by  drawing  the  leaves  together,  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drawing  a  little  soil  round 
each,  till  the  whole  is  finished.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
on  a  dry  day,  when  the  plants  are  fi'ee  from  all  external  moisture ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  no  soil  gets  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
as  it  causes  tliem  to  rot,  and  thus  become  useless.  This  earthing  I 
repeat  about  every  fourth  day,  till  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  July,  at 
w'hich  time  1  have  Celery  w^eighing  from  7  to  10  lbs.  each. 

For  my  general  crop,  1  sow'  on  a  warm  border,  about  the  last  week 
in  March,  and  again  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  when  large  enough,  I 
transplant  them  six  inches  apart  into  beds,  w'ell  prepared  with  the 
above-mentioned  compost. 

By  the  above  method  I  never  fail  to  have  a  succession  of  Celery 
from  July  till  the  end  of  April ;  and  I  find  that  w'^here  bog-earth  is 
used  in  the  composition,  the  Celery  ife  much  improved  both  in  size 
and  flavour ; — the  bog  earth  retaining  a  great  portion  of  moisture, 
which  appears  essential  to  its  growth. 

1  am,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

Penwortham,  Lancashire,  J.  M - 

Kov.  22,  1831. 


Article  III. — On  the  appUcdtion  of  Quick  Lime  for  the 
Destruction  of  the  Caterpillar  upon  Gooseberry  anil  Cur¬ 
rant  Bushes,  also  for  the  Preservation  of  small  Seeds 
from  Birds.  By  Mr.  John  Plant,  Gardener  to  John 
Hardy,  Esq.,  Heath  Hall,  near  Wakefield. 

Gentlemen, 

If  you  judge  my  method  of  destroying  Caterpillars  upon 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  as  well  as  preserving  small  seeds 
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from  birds,  worthy  a  page  in  your  excellent  Magazine,  it  is  at  your 
service. 

During  the  last  six  years,  I  have  made  use  of  quick-lime  in  spring, 
just  when  the  buds  of  the  trees  are  opening,  1  take  the  advantage 
of  the  trees  being  moistened  by  rain  or  dews,  otherwise  I  sprinkle 
the  bushes  with  water  by  syringe  or  engine;  then  with  a  quantify  of 
fresh  well  fallen  lime  T  give  each  bush  a  strong  dusting  over  the  bran¬ 
ches.  I  repeat  the  operation  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days. 

Supposing  that  ^  at  the  time  the  buds  were  beginning  to  expand 
their  foliage,  the  insects  were  then  hatching,  or  about  creeping  from 
their  hiding  places ;  I  was  induced  to  adopt  the  application  of  lime, 
judging  that  it  would  not  only  destroy  the  young  insects,  but  should 
any  escape,  it  would,  by  adhering  to  the  green  buds,  or  young  foliage, 
render  the  food  of  the  insects  poisonous.  By  attention  to  the  mode 
described,  I  have  never  had  any  Caterpillars  on  the  bushes  at  a  later 
season  of  the  year. 

It  is^  my  practice  to  prune  the  bushes  in  autumn,  and  to  have  the 
ground  about  their  roots  manured  and  dug. 

I  have  likewise  found  lime  to  be  an  excellent  preservative  of  small 
seeds,  as  Broccoli,  Turnip,  Radish,  &c.,  from  the  ravages  of  birds. 
When  I  sow  a  bed  with  seeds  I  immediately  give  it  a  strong  dusting 
all  over,  to  prevent  the  birds  taking  what  seeds  may  accidentally  be 
uncovered,  as  they  will  not  eat  the  seeds  when  strongly  covered 
with  the  lime.  When  1  observe  the  plants  coming  up,  I  water  the 
bed,  or  take  advantage  of  dew,  and  give  the  bed  another  dusting.  Tf 
the  weather  be  rainy  I  repeat  it  if  required,  till  T  perceive  the  plants 
have  got  into  rough  leaf. 

I  am,  &c. 

Xovember  2,  1831.  John  Plant. 


Article  IV. — Account  of  a  Larch  Tree^  with  hints  on  the 
Propagation  of  the  Araucaria.  By  Edward  Murphy, 
Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Societies  of  Ireland. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Larch  Tree,  from  which  the  accompanying  sketch 
[fig.  37]  was  taken,  occurs  in  one  of  the  woods  of  Lady  Mary  Ross, 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  in*  Lanarkshire ;  it  was  thro^vn  down  by 
?iome  accident,  and  a  portion  of  the  roots  having  remained  uninjured, 
and  the  situation  being  moist  and  shaded,  it  not  only  continued  alive. 
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l)ut  pushed  uj)  three  shoots  from  the  prostrate  truuk,  each  of  which  has 
become  a  handsome  tree,  differing  in  no  respect  from  plants  raised 
from  seed. 


This  specimen  I  consider  of  importance,  as  affording  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  mode  recommended  by  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  Curator  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  for  obtaining  a 
tree-like  stem  from  cuttings  of  Cunninghdmia  lanceoldta,  and  which 
he  judged  from  analog}'  would  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the  kin¬ 
dred  genera,  Araucdria,  Pinus,  ^c.*  Many  plants  of  these  tribes  are 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  but  the  offspring  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  if  left  to  themselves,  assume  any  other  shape  than  that  of  branches ; 
but  Mr.  Murray  found  that  on  bending  a  branch-like  plant  of  Cun- 
ninghdmia  lanceold to.,  and  fastening  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
a  shoot  was  produced  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the  original  tree. 
Ldrix  possesses  the  same  property,  and  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  Araucd ria  exceha  will  succeed,  when  treated  in  the  same' 
way,  this  fine  plant  may  soon  be  much  more  common  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  splendid  specimen  o^Arauca'ria  was  lost  some  years  since 

in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Botanic  Garden,  in  an  attempt  to  elevate 
the  hou.se  in  which  it  grew,  but  previous  to  this  misfortune  cuttings 
or  layers  had  been  struck,  and  although  they  have  attained  considera¬ 
ble  dimensions,  and  notwithstanding,  that  every  attempt,  short  of  that 
recommended  by  Mr.  Murray,  has  been  made  to  force  them  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  trees,  they  continue  mere  branches. 

y ours,  respectfully, 

E.  ^lURPUV., 


•  Gardener’s  Magaziue,  Vol.  II,  page  401). 
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Article  V. — On  Metallic  Hothouses.  By  Mr.  Stafeord, 
Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Willersley  Castle, 
near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Mc.Murtrie  took  the  hint  you 
gave  in  your  first  number,  when  you  “request  all  practical  men  to  take 

into  consideration  of  what  materials  the  roofs  of  Hot-houses  ouj^ht  to 

♦ 

be  constructed.'’  His  observations  were  what  I  anticipated ;  however, 
I  must  beg:  leave  to  differ  from  him  with  rerard  to  the  metal  roof  causing: 
the  Pine  plants  to  look  of  a  yellow  colour,  although  in  the.  Horticul¬ 
tural  Transactions,  I  observe  Mr.  Oldacre  makes  a  similar  remark  ;  and 
many  persons  have  given  me  their  decided  opinions  in  favour  of  the  same. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  badness  of  colour  arises  from  a  portion  of  the 
roots  being  partially  decayed,  for  every  plant  I  have  examined  has  been 
i  n  that  condition. 

This  appearance  always  takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  generally  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  has  recovered  from  the  various  checks  received  during  the 
winter,  but  as  the  season  advances,  such  plants  always  make  every  effort 
to  regain  their  proper  hue;  and  as  considerable  light  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  I  conceive  metal  roofs  may  answer  a  good  end.  So  far  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  my  old  friend  :  at  the  same  time  I  well  know  him  to  be 
a  man  that  will  search  out  the  real  cause  of  an  apparently  evil  effect.  All 
writers  agree  that  plants  of  a  sickly  colour  do  not  respire  a  sufficient 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  this  is  very  evident  if  we  observe  any  plant  under 
the  process  of  blanching. 

About  32  years  ago,  Mr.  Pindar  of  Birmingham,  (generally  called  the 
Patent  Sash  Manufacturer,)  erected  two  vineries  and  a  greenhouse,  at 
Aston,  near  Derby,  for  the  late  Joseph  Walker,  Esq.  a  man  above  all  others 
well  calculated  to  superintend  such  a  work,  being  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Walkers,  Iron  Founders,  of  Rotherham  ;  being  situated  near  the  spot  I 
had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  process,  and  according  to  the 
practice  of  Jordan,  every  part  was  well  executed.  For  16  years  after¬ 
wards  I  made  many  observations,  and  can  state  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  houses  yet 'erected  ever  produced  better  Grapes 
and  Pines  than  were  grown  in  these.  The  last  time  I  saw  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  roofs  were  in  a  most  wretched  state,  I  think  more  so  than  I 
ever  saw  any  others,  either  before  or  since.  The  small  strips  of  iron 
within  the  copper,  that  formed  the  bars,  had  corroded  to  that  degree, 
that  they  were  extended  to  twice  their  original  size,  and  otherwise  ap¬ 
peared  going  fast  to  decay.  At  the  same  time  some  wooden  houses  that 
had  been  built  four  times  as  long,  had  no  appearance  of  decay,  although 
subjected  to  the  same  routine  of  crops. 
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From  this  time,  I  never  conscientiously  recommended  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  bars,  but  many  improvements  have  since  been  made,  some  of 
v^hich  have  superseded  the  original  patent,  1  still  however  fear  they  will 
never  answer  like  wood,  when  heat  is  required  throughout  the  winter,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pines;  nor  do  I  ever  recollect  an  instance  where  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  forward  in  my  presence,  that  1  did  not  plainly  express 
,those  very  doubts  on  the  subject;  for  I  never  viev^ed  a  metallic  roof 
without  considering  it  very  unequal  to  wood  in  point  of  durability. 

I  had  two  houses  built  on  Jordan’s  principle  under  my  care,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  late  Lord  Waterpark,  of  Doveridge.  I  never  found 
them,  however,  equal  to  an  old  house  which  was  built  of  wood  30  years 
before  the  metal  ones.  Both  of  these  houses  appeared  to  answer  the 
purposes  intended  very  well,  but  I  was  always  compelled  to  be  more 
particular  in  attending  to  give  air  to  them,  than  to  the  one  with  a 
wooden  roof;  and  I  believe  this  to  be  one  great  reason  why  they  are 
brought  into  such  disrepute,  for  the  close  manner  in  which  the  glass  is 
filled  up  prevents  the  least  circulation  of  air:  a  practice,  which  I  think 
has  done  more  towards  their  failure  than  any  thing  else,  whilst  in  the 
old-fashioned  wood  houses  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  passing 
through  the  caps  of  most  of  the  squares.  This  appears  to  be  generally 
unnoticed  both  by  proprietors  and  gardeners.  It  has  been  seen  that 
matters  went  on  better  under  a  wooden  roof  than  a  metal  one,  which  is 
evidently  because  the  former  had  the  means  of  ventilating  in  the  best  of 
all  methods;  while  the  latter  was  so  sealed  up,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  dampness  that  arose  during  the  night  ever  to  escape,  so  that  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  morning,  caused  a  dense  vapour, — actually  per¬ 
nicious  through  its  constant  confinement, — all  the  leaves  in  the  house 
became  debilitated,  and  if  air  were  not  speedily  given,  would  in  the  end 
certainly  prove  fatal.  So  much  for  the  reason  of  leaves  showing  a  sickly 
colour  under  a  metallic  roof.  I  shall  now  speak  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  ihe  benefits  arising  from  metallic  roofs;  but  before  I  do  this,  I  shall 
just  observe  that  the  expense  of  these  roofs,  (from  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  from  what  has  come  under  my  own  observation,) 
where  they  were  built  without  any  particular  ornaments,  was  always  es¬ 
timated  at  double  the  cost  of  one  constructed  of  wood. 

These  roofs,  I  conceive,  are  admirably  calculated  for  the  large  Orna¬ 
mental  Conservatories,  and  I  think  the  person  who  first  adopted  them 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  person  who  is  an  admirer  of  gar¬ 
dening.  I  am  sure  it  will  ever  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  that  those  who 
have  embarked  in  this  business  meet  with  the  encouragement  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jordan  in  this  line  of  business,  I 
have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  and  when 
in  the  height  of  prosperity,  he  made  my  cottage  his  home  whenever 
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business  brought  him  near  me.  On  this  account  I  have  often  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  in  all  my  inter¬ 
views  I  never  remember  hearing  him  state  that  he  could  erect  a  house, 
either  cheaper  or  better  of  metal  than  of  wood.  Ilis  first  invention  gave 
an  impulse  to  Horticulture,  and  met,  as  may  be  remembered,  with  exten¬ 
sive  encouragement,  and  whenever  the  finest  crops  were  not  found  under 
these  roofs,  it  was  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  gardener’s  inattention. 
Many  individuals  have  since  entered  in  the  same  affair,  so  that  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  speak  in  general  terms,  when  I  mentioned  the  expense 
above.  For  instance,  supposing  a  gentleman  of  Leeds,  as  I  am  aware  has 
been  the  case,  sends  for  a  builder  from  Birmingham,  to  erect  one  or  more 
houses,  this  journey,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  added  to  the  carriage  of 
the  materials,  150  miles,  are  all  put  in  the  scale  against  the  metallic  roof ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  person  employed  a  neighbour,  either  on  this  mate¬ 
rial,  or  wood,  one  half  would  of  course  be  saved.  This  I  believe  to  be 
one  grand  cause  why  those  persons  who  have  constructed  Hothouses  of 
this  material,  have  never  received  a  sufficient  remuneration,  nor  has  any 
person  ever  amassed  a  fortune,  or  even  been  paid  for  his  exertions, 
who  erected  them.  I  beg  to  be  understood  that  I  have  nothing  hostile 
against  the  system  ;  I  am  conscious  it  will  answer  in  many  cases. 

We  have  a  hand-glass  here,  made  of  metal,  which  has  been  kept  well 
painted,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air  32  years,  and  it  appears  as  perfect 
as  when  it  was  first  made,  neither  the  putty  or  bar  seems  to  be  affected. 

I  intend,  at  some  leisure  opportunity,  to  send  you  a  paper  on  the 
internal  treatment  of  houses,  I  shall  therefore  withhold  further  remarks 
at  this  time,  and  only  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  kc. 

IVillersley^  Aug.  29,  \S3\.  George  Stafford. 


Article  VI. — Ohserratiom  upon  the  Glazing  of  Hot-houses, 
S^c.  By  Joseph  Harrison,  one  of  the  Conductors  of 
this  Magazine. 

In  page  148,  of  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine,  will  be  found 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  Glazing  Hot-houses,  &c,  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent,  Mr.  Saul,  in  which  a  mode  of  glazing  is  recommended 
by  him,  which  he  considers  superior  to  that  described  in  page  10,  of 
the  number  for  July. 

As  it  appears  Mr.  Saul’s  knowledge  of  the  method  he  recommends,  is 
only  theoretical,  we  shall  here  detail  the  result  of  our  practical  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  same  principle,  having  had  it  in  operation  some  years  at  this 
place,  and  specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited  to  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons,  in  most  of  the  principal  towns;  as  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  &c.  &c. 
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However  satisfied  Mr,  Saul  may  be  with  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  system  he  proposes  to  notice,  we  beg  to  say,  we  are  fully  convinced 
his  covers  over  the  joints  of  the  glass,  whether  of  metal  or  other  material, 
are  very  objectionable,  and  productive  of  injury. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  some  sashes  glazed  in  this  way;  and  in  order 
to  get  the  edges  of  the  metal  to  bed  close  to  the  glass,  as  well  as  to  have  it 
bed  down  to  the  tops  of  the  squares  of  glass,  and  also  to  admit  of  folding 
hack  for  the  purpose  of  any  required  re-glazing,  we  were  obliged  to  have 
the  metal  very  thin,  but  we  uniformly  found  that  the  edges  were  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  them  during  summer ;  this  caused  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  putty  or  white  lead,  from  either  the  metal  or  the  glass, 
generally  the  latter.  Such  openings  admitted  and  retained  the  wet  in 
winter,  which  being  expanded  by  frost,  forced  the  openings  still  wider. 
This  plan  was  also  found  very  expensive  in  its  first  construction,  as  well 
as  in  repairing  injuries  Qvery  spring,  by  bedding  and  re-puttying  the 
metal  covers. 

'  We  had  also  a  number  of  sashes  constructed  with  a  piece  of  metal 
much  stronger  than  the  above,  and  which  would  not  rise  at  its  edges;  this 
mode  also  proved  objectionable,  for  when  the  piece  of  metal  was  long, 
and  a  square  of  glass  was  required  putting  in,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  w'as 
caused  by  having  to  loosen  the  covers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  square 
to  its  place,  also  in  re-puttying  and  bedding  the  metal  afterwards. 

The  plan  of  having  each  piece  of  metal  only  the  length  of  the  squares 
it  had  to  cover,  was  also  tried.  There  was  less  trouble  in  re-glazing  by 
this  manner  than  the  former,  but  it  was  liable  to  every  other  evil  attend¬ 
ing  that,  as  w^ell  as  some  others;  and  the  expense  of  the  method  was  a 
considerable  increase  upon  the  former. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  complained  of  in  the  old  mode  of  glazing,  is 
that  of  wet  getting  between  the  glass  and  putty ;  and  this  must  always  be 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  ribs  swelling  in  damp  weather,  and  con¬ 
tracting  in  hot  weather,  putty  not  being  equally  affected  with  the  wood ; 
it  of  course  leaves  the  wood  or  the  glass,  and  in  either  case  wet  finds  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  a  portion  of  dirt  getting  washed  in  between  the  putty  and 
the  wood  or  glass,  the  putty  then  loses  its  effect.  Water  being  thus 
permitted  to  lodge  underneath  the  putty,  or  betwixt  it  and  the  wood, 
and  the  air  not  having  free  access  to  dry  up  the  moisture,  the  putty  soon 
loses  its  properties,  and  decays.  It  will  then  soon  be  found  that  the 
putty  at  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  and  upon  which  it  was  bedded,  wdll 
also  speedily  decay.  Thus  steam,  or  rain  admitted  from  broken  squares, 
running  down  the  ribs,  is  permitted  to  enter,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
wood,  as  well  as  allowing  drips  to  enter  the  house.  Uy  the  expense  of 
an  annual  attention  to  painting,  inside  and  outside,  these  evils  may  in 
some  degree  be  lessened. 

VoL.  I,  No.  7. 
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The  same  evils  which  attend  the  old  mode  of  glazing,  as  above  stated, 
we  found  to  exist  under  the  mode  we  tried,  recommended  by  Mr.  Saul ; 
for  wherever  there  was  a  covering  to  the  joints,  wet  invariably  found  its 
way  underneath,  and  the  cover  preventing  the  free  access  of  air  to  dry 
up  the  moisture,  the  putty  decayed  at  the  upper  side  of  the  glass,  and 
between  the  edges  of  the  squares,  and  also  the  bedding  putty. 

The  evils  above  stated,  are  entirely  prevented  in  the  system  we  have 
in  operation  here  and  elsewhere.  The  improvement  in  having  a  smooth 
surface  of  glass,  does  not  allow  of  any  attraction  for  water  to  lodge  under, 
so  that  the  putty  or  cement  we  employ,  either  for  bedding  the  glass  with, 
or  closing  up  any  openings  betwixt  the  edges  of  the  squares,  (these  open¬ 
ings  are  very  trifling,  as  we  have  the  glass  cut  by  a  square,  so  that  the 
edges  meet  quite  close  up  the  centre  of  each  rib,  and  the  surface  may  be 
said  to  be  ohe  entirely  of  glass)  is  open  to  dry  as  early  as  possible;  and 
the  putty  or  cement,  is  not  in  the  least  damaged. 

Mr.  Saul  states,  that  if  we  make  use  of  the  same  kind  of  putty  as  he 
does,  it  would  be  liable  to  crack. — This  might  be  the  case;  (though  we 
feel  confident,  that  if  it  were  properly  glazed  with  any  common  putty,  it 
would  not)  but  with  the  putty  w’e  use  it  never  will, — it  having  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  white-lead  in  it.  The  cement  we  make  use  of  for  clo¬ 
sing  up  betwixt  the  edges  of  the  squares,  is  not  liable  to  any  suspicion 
of  cracking  or  decaying,  but  will  retain  its  properties  co-extensive  with 
the  duration  of  the  glass  itself. 

To  prevent  the  bedding  putty  being  at  all  injured  by  wet  in  the  inside 
of  the  house,  arising  from  steam,  or  broken  squares  admitting  it,  we 
have  channels  made  down  the  sides  of  each  rib,  ha¬ 
ving  a  considerable  slope  from  the  glass,  as  fig.  38; 
and  any  water  accumulating  there,  is  immediately 
conducted  from  the  putty  into  the  channel,  and  is 
conveyed  away  from  the  bottom  of  each  sash,  by  the 
sill  being  sloped  off  considerably  from  the  glass,  and 
falling  upon  a  lead  flushing  into  the  spout,  or  prepa¬ 
red  channel. 

We  are  aware  that  metallic  houses  are  not  liable  to  the  same  extent  of 
injury,  in  the  putty  leaving  the  framing,  &:c,  as  is  the  case  tn  wooden 
houses,  but  in  every  other  respect  we  have  very  great  objections  to  me¬ 
tallic  hot-houses. 

In  page  185  of  the  October  number,  a  correspondent  predicts  that 
when  the  framing  at  the  sides  of  a  sash  gives  way,  that  our  mode  of  gla¬ 
zing  will  not  be  as  perfect  as  it  was  before.  We  should  wonder  if  it 
was  ;  but  even  supposing  the  framing  ever  to  give  way,  it  would  only 
affect  the  edges  of  the  glass  that  come  in  contact  with  the  side-framing, 
and  would  not  in  the  least  affect  any  other  row  of  panes.  The  author 
of  the  prediction,  has  not  informed  us  what  mode  of  glazing,  under  si- 
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milar  circumstances  would  remain  as  perfect  as  before  the  framing  gave 
way. 

We  feel  obliged  to  our  cosrespondent,  for  his  suggestion  of  metallic 
bars,  diagonally  fixed  over  the  sash,  we  i  eg  to  inform  him  we  have  never 
seen  any  sashes  constructed  for  hot-houses,  &c.  but  what  had  metallic 
bars  for  securing  the  framing  and  ribs  together,  and  keeping  them  in 
their  proper  places.  We  have  for  at  least  twenty  years,  adopted  them ;  and 
very  probably  they  have  been  in  use  as  long  as  hot-house  buildings.  But 
we  have  always  had  our  bars  placed  crosswise  of  the  sash,  and  used  one, 
two,  or  more,  according  to  its  length.  We  think  the  cross-bars  will  be 
found  to  effect  the  desired  purpose  much  better  than  if  fixed  diagonally. 
We  have  every  corner  of  the  sash  secured  by  metal  plates.  We  do  not, 
as  our  correspondent  directs,  fix  our  bars  flush  witji  the  surface  of  the 
ribs,  but  with  the  under  side  of  them ;  so  that  we  can  get  to  point  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bars,  when  required, — which  we  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  taking  out  the  glass,  in  the  mode  he  suggests :  to  fix  them  in  that 
manner,  would  obstruct  tlie  channels  we  have  down  the  sides  of  the  ribs. 
We  do  not,  however,  expect  the  framing  of  any  sash  glazed  on  our  sys¬ 
tem,  to  give  way  by  decay,  so  early  by  a  very  great  number  of  years,  as 
in  any  other  mode  of  glazing  we  ever  yet  saw ;  our  method  of  having  the 
wood  kept  dry  \mder  the  glass,  secures  to  us  this  advantage. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  thinks  that  the  appearance  of  a  sash 
does  not  agree  with  the  representation  made  in  our  advertisement  upon 
the  cover  of  this  Magazine ; — v/e  beg  to  state,  that  it  precisely  answers 
to  what  is  stated.  We  did  not  make  use  of  the  term,  an  even  sheet  of 
glass,  because  the  overlaps  of  course  prevent  it  being  so.  Should  he, 
in  his  extensive  and  important  tours,  ever  come  into  Yorkshire,  and 
call  upon  us,  we  will  attempt,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to  set  him 
right  in  every  thing  he  desires,  relative  to  glazing  hot-houses,  &c. 

J.  H. 


Article  VII. — On  Heating  Conservatories^  S^c.  with  Hot 
Water.  By  P.  T.  O. 

Gentlemen, 

My  object  not  being  ostentation,  but  useful  publicity,  of  a 
cheaper  mode  of  Hot  W ater  Heating  than  I  have  seen  detailed  in  any 
publication,  I  annex  the  cost  of  fitting  a  Conservatory  and  Forcing 
Flower  House,  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  if  you  consi¬ 
der  it  worth  publication. 

I  have  proved  the  efficiency  in  economy  of  fuel,  combined  with  suf¬ 
ficient  heat,  in  a  Vinery  fitted  last  season  in  the  same  manner,  after 
trials  of  hot  water  in  the  same  Vinery  upon  other  principles  and  other 
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metals.  The  mode  1  have  adopted  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving 
some  labour  to  the  neighbourhood,  instead  of  employing  workmen  from 
London. 

My  name  is  unnecessary  as  I  give  the  address  from  whence  1  ob¬ 
tained  my  materials,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sons,  Iron-Wharf,  Trig- 
Lane,  Thames  Street.  I  therefore  only  subscribe  myself. 

Your  well  wisher, 

P.  T.  O. 


Cost  of  fitting  a  Forcing  Flower  House,  the  back  flue  being  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  traversing  only  the  east  ^  end  and  the 
front ;  the  delivery  pipe  and  the  return  pipe  being  of  the  same  diameter. 

£.  d. 

Round  boiler, .  2  8  9 

18  yards  4  inches  round  pipe  @  4i'.  3</., . 3  16  6 

Elbow  instead  of  cistern, .  0  8  6  ‘ 

Country  smith,  fixing  joints,  &c., .  2  0  0 

Country  bricklayer,  setting  boiler,  &c.,’  about. ...  3  0  0 

£11  13  9 


Cost  of  a  Conservatory,  about  55  feet  long ;  the  delivery  and  return 
])ipes  of  the  same  diameter,  and  placed  one  below  the  other,  the  length 
of  the  house. 

£.  s.  d. 


Square  boiler, .  5  13  11 

Square  cistern,  . .  1  13  9 

34  yards  4  inches  pipe  @  46-,  3d., .  7  4  6 

Country  smith,  as  above, . 4  2  0 

Country  bricklayer,  about . .  4  0  0 


£22  14  2 


If  more  heat  is  required,  a  double  length  of  delivery  pipe  would 
cause  additional  expense  of 


17  yards  4  inches  pipe  @  4a‘.  3d,, .  3  12  3 

Smith,  joints  and  fixing, . .  2  0  0 


Article  VIII. — On  rendering  Garden  Sticks  durable.  ]3y 
Mr.  W.  Claughton,  of  Chesterfield. 

Gentlemen, 

x\s  the  durability  of  Garden  Sticks  is  a  consideration  with 
many  of  your  readers,  perhaps  tlie  following  may  not  be  too  trifling 
to  insert  in  your  Magazine.  Mr.  Claughton,  of  Hasland,  has  in  his 
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possession  Garden  Sticks  which  have  been  in  constant  use  for  the 
last  2/)  years,  and  still  remain  as  perfect  and  free  from  decay  as 
when  first  used.  The  method  adopted  by  him  to  thus  preserve  them, 
is  as  follows  : — First,  they  are  made  of  red  deal,  they  are  then  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  become  very  dry ;  when  in  this  condition 
they  are  soaked  in  a  quantity  of  Linseed  oil,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  it  some  time :  when  removed  from  this  they  are  again  dried  for  a 
week  or  two,  or  at  least  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  dry  up  all  moisture 
occasioned  by  the  soaking  in  the  oil.  When  they  are  completely  dry 
they  are  painted  twice  over  with  Verdigris  paint,  which  entirely  pre¬ 
serves  them,  as  it  completely  prevents  any  wet  from  possibly  pene¬ 
trating. 

Yours,  (fee.. 

Chesterfield^  October  13,  1831.  William  Claughtox. 


Article  IX. — On  Preserving  Seeds  during  a  Voyage.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Short,  Jun.,  of  Marton,  near  Bawtry. 

Gentlemen, 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  regret  to  those  who  have  at¬ 
tended  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  that  hitherto  no  simple  and  efficient 
means  have  been  devised  for  the  preservation  of  seeds  during  long 
voyages.  Sugar,  salt,  and  paper  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  having  proved  altogether  inefficient,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
detail  any  particulars  relative  to  the  manner  of  employing  these.  I 
believe  Mr  Livingston  succeeded  in  drying  seeds  by  means  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Leslie’s  instrument,  without  destroying  or  deteriorating  their 
vegetable  power,  but  so  great  is  the  inconvenience  attending  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  instrument,  chiefly  from  the  incommodious  size  and 
form,  that  the  majority  of  travellers  cannot  possibly  avail  themselves 
of  the  use  of  it. 

The  following  method  will  answer  perfectly  well,  and  appears  pre¬ 
ferable  to  Leslie’s  instrument,  in-as-much  as  it  combines  the  three-fold 
advantage  of  cheapness,  efficiency,  and  extreme  simplicity : — Let  the 
seeds  which  are  to  be  preserved  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of 
Gum  x\rabic ;  then  let  them  be  carefully  dried,  and  without  any  fur¬ 
ther  preparation  they  will  become  perfectly  secured  against  the  injurious 
consequences  of  a  humid  and  variable  atmosphere,  and  not  subject  to 
mildew,  and  therefore  enabled  to  retain  their  vitality  after  the  most 
protracted  voyage. 

Those  who  are  insensible  to  the  delightful  and  scientific  recreation 
of  the  flower  garden,  may  deem  my  communication  void  of  interest. 
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and  altogether  useless,  but  to  persons  of  a  different  character,  and 
more  especially  to  ladies, — ^wdiose  minds  are  so  admirably  adapted  to 
the  investigation  and  pursuit  of  pleasures  of  this  nature, — any  simple 
discovery  which  may  enhance  the  attractive  splendour  of  the  flower 
garden,  or  be  in  any  way  an  accession  to  so  truly  fertile  a  source 
of  intellectual  delight,  will  be  hailed  as  no  despicable  contribution  to 
their  edification  and  amusement. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Marton,  near  Bawtry,  Thomas  Short,  Jun. 

Nov.  31,  1831. 


Article  X. — Remarks  on  the  Gardens  o/T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
Rresident  of  the  Lmidon  Horticidtural  Society,  at  Down- 
ton-Castle,  By  F.  H.  S. 

Gentlemen, 

On  a  visit  this  Aulumn  to  Downton  Castle,  onr  highly  res¬ 
pected  and  worthy  President  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  many  of  his 
experiments  under  operation,  as  well  also  as  to  state  his  experience  in 
other  things,  some  of  which  may  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  Register. 

First  then.  Hot  Water,  (don’t  be  alarmed,  tho’  I  wish  you  and  Hot 
Water  better  friends.)  Mr.  Knight  says,  water  heated  to  the  degi-ee 
of  150  will  kill  any  insect  on  the  Pine.  His  gardener  has  proved  it 
under  his  own  (Mr,  Knight’s)  observation.  I  understand  they  were 
watered  with  a  syringe,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times,  though  Mr. 
Knight  has  had  very  little  trouble  with  insects  on  his  Pines,  his  fruit¬ 
ing  house  being  a  curvilinear.  I  believe,  with  him,  that  the  insects 
will  not  increase  so  readily  under  a  strong  light. 

The  varieties  of  Persian  Melons  were  very  fine,  growing  in  a  small 
house,  in  pots,  placed  on  the  flue  in  front,  and  trained  up  trellis  woi'k 
near  the  glass.  -  The  fruit  of  course  resting  on  the  trellis.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  weight  of  one  of  the  fruit  I  lifted  up,  and  have  no  doubt 
they  are  much  superior  in  flavour  to  those  grown  in  dung  heat.  IVIr. 
Knight  has  holes  in  the  front  walls  of  his  Pine  and  Melon  houses,  to 
admit  air,  which  coming  in  near  the  flue,  drives  up  the  heat,  and 
causes  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  house,  which  passes  off  near  the  top  of 
the  back  \vall.  Of  course  more  heat  is  required  by  keeping  a  constant 
circulation  of  air.  The  Melons  also,  in  frames,  heated  with  dung 
linings,  have  air  admitted  through  the  lining  up  the  bed  to  the  frame. 

'Mr.  Knight’s  Potatoes  were  worthy  of  notice.  The  crop  in  the 
field  was  very  strong,  planted  nearly  three  feet  l  ow  from  row.  Whole 
Potatoes  planted,  and  jiretty  thick  in  a  row.  The  soil  seemed  very 
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shallow,  as  nearly  all  of  it  was  taken  up  in  earthing.  Mr.  Knight 
said  he  expected  700  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Watering  Celerj’^,  at  Downton,  is  done  by  causing  a  stream  to  run 
through  the  trenches ;  and  Mr.  Knight’s  tine  Marrow  Peas  I  found 
attended  to  by  the  same  kind  of  watering,  a  drill  drawn  out  on  one 
side  the  row;  by  which  means  they  are  kept  longer  in  bearing. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

Lancashirey  November  7,  1831.  F.  H.  S, 


Article  XI. — 0?i  the  ^^Cottage-Homes  of  England.^'  By 
Philo-Cot. 

Gentlemen, 

If  the  following  observations  fall  in  with  the  plan  of  your 
work,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

-  “  The  Cottage-Homes  of  England! 

“  By  thousands  on  her  plains ; 

“  They  are  smiling  o’pr  the  silvery  brooks, 

“  And  round  the  hamlet  Fanes. 

“  Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep 
“  Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 

'  “  And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

“  As  the  bird  beneath  the  eaves.” 

^  Mr.s.  Hemans. 

>  «HAPS  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  language  a  more  glow¬ 
ing,  a  more  just  description  of  that  fascinating  feature  of  landscape, 
the  Cottages  of  Englandy  than  the  fair  authoress  has  comprized  in  the 
stanza  selected  for  my  motto.  This  stanza,  however,  is  but  one  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  the  Homes  of  England,”  and  its  beautiful  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  home  of  the  lowly  cottager,  will  ever  be  admired  by  the 
lover  of  simplicity  in  poetry.  The  poetess  seems,  however,  rather  to 
have  alluded  to  the  period  thus  described  by  Goldsmith, — 

**  A  time  there  was  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

“When  ev’ry  rood  of  ground  maintain’d  its  man; 

“  For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

“Just  gave  what  life  requir’d,  but  gave  no  more: 

“His  best  companions.  Innocence  and  Health; 

“And  his  best  wishes,  ignorance  of  wealth,” 
than  to  the  degraded  cottager  of  the  present  day.  In  such  a  state  a 
labourer  would  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  own  fire-side,  and  the  cot¬ 
tage  home  of  England  would  be  an  enviable  situation  to  every  min(ji 
which  could  appreciate  the  value  of  content  and  competence. 

“But  times  are  alter’d!  Trade’s  unfeeling  train 
“  Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
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Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter’d  hamlets  rose, 

“Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 

“And  every  want  to  Luxury  allied, 

“And  every  pang  that  Folly  pays  to  Pride  j 
“Those  gentler  hours  that  Plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

“  Those  calm  desires  that  ask’d  but  little  room, 

“Those  healthful  sports  that  grac’d  the  peaceful  scene, 

“  Liv’d  in  each  look,  and  brighten’d  all  the  green ; 

“These  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

“And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more!” 

The  state  of  the  cottager  is  changed,  and  from  causes  which  I  shall 
not  at  present  attempt  to  enquire  into ;  he,  in  too  many  instances,  no 
longer  finds  a  home  under  the  roof  which  covers  all  he  has  dear  in 
the  world,  for  Want  has  taken  possession  of  his  hearth,  (no  longer  a 
fire-side,)  and  Disease  and  Penury,  have  supplanted  Health  and 
Innocence. 

In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  no  object  is  more  charming  than  a 
Cottage^  whether  situated  on  a  barren  heath,  with  no  other  accompa¬ 
niment  than  a  blasted  pine,  or  under  the  shelter  of  an  impervious 
wood,  on  the  borders  of  a  rippling  stream,  or  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
to  all  appearance  inaccessible  to  human  foot ;  it  gives  an  interest  to 
the  landscape,  and  adds  a  beauty  to, every  scene :  and  perhaps  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  it  is  simple  in  its  form,  and  suitable  in  its  ma¬ 
terials,  to  the  situation  it  occupies,  having  in  its  general  effect  nearly 
as  much  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  Nature  as  of  Art.  These  are 
points  which  will  ever  recommend  it  to  the  eye  of  Taste,  and  present 
it  as  an  object  v^orthy  the  attention  of  the  artist. 

Here  I  would  be  understood  to  allude  not  to  those  fanciful  nonde¬ 
script  buildings,  which  have  now  assumed,  in  defiance  of  all  language^ 
the  name  of  cottages,  but  the  real  abode  of 

“ - A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride,” 

which  through  a  long  series  of  ages  have  borne  the  name  of  English 
Cottages,  where  Industry  has  flourished,  where  Independence  has 
been  nurtured,  where  Liberty  has  been  matured;  dwellings,  humble  as 
they  are,  which  have  given  hosts  of  defenders  to  their  country,  and  in 
despite  of  all  intimidations,  have  supported  the  inherent  rights  and 
privileges  of  Britons. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  present  day  teem  with  yirojects 
for  ^^ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,'’  but  these  pro¬ 
jects  seldom  go  farther  than  to  the  erecting  of  new  fanciful  edifices, 
possessing  in  many  cases,  much  beauty,  and  even  elegance,  but  which 
are  totally  unfit  for  the  inmates,  for  whom  they  are  designed.  They 
certainly  ornament  a  park,  and  improve  the  appearance  of  a  domain, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  use  of  a  peasant  and  his 
family.  A  cottager  requires  no  ornament;  his  wants  are  few  and  sim. 
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pie,  and  all  he  needs  is  the  means  of  supplying  them  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  (though 
elegantly  laid  down  in  the  plans  submitted  to  the  public,)  that  the 
comfort  of  the  cottager  consists,  but  in  the  power  of  using  his  rooms 
to  the  best  advantage.  ^Yhether  he  has  a  pantry  or  a  cellar,  is  of 
little  consequence  to  him,  provided  it  be  well  stored  with  such  food  as 
is  necessary;  and  whether  he  sleeps  in  a  parlour  or  a  chamber,  is  of 
as  little  consequence,  if  he  has  in  either  room  a  good  wholesome 
bed,  on  w’hich  he  can  rest  his  limbs  after  the  labour  of  the  day :  but 
there  is  one  thing,  an  appendage  to  his  cottage,  which  to  me  appears 
indispensable,  and  for  these  simple  reasons,  that  it  will  increase  his 
enjoyment,  augment  his  comfoH,  and  endear  to  his  heart,  and  to  tie 
hearts  of  the  surrounding  family,  the  pleasures  of  the  Cottage 
Home.”  This  appendage  is  a  garden ;  and  this  garden  should  be  of 
such  a  size  as  to  produce,  in  plenty,  table  vegetables  of  every  des¬ 
cription ;  potatoes  for  winter  use,  and  the  most  usual  kinds  of  fruit; 
a  part,  too,  should  be  preserv’ed  for  the  cultivation  of  a  few  choice  or 
pleasing  flowers  :  for  these,  though  they  may  not  be  included  among 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  add  a  charm  and  enjoyment  to  exist¬ 
ence  ;  they  moreover  furnish  support  for  a  hive  or  two  of  Bees,  and 
thus  produce  a  certain  profit,  almost  without  labour. 

A  garden,  suppose  of  about  a  rood  of  land,  well  managed,  would 
thus  add  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  labourer  and  his  family,  and  as 
the  cultivation  would  be  in  a  great  measure  the  province  of  the  wife 
and  elder  children,  with  what  the  husband  could  do  in  light  mornings, 
before  the  time  of  his  regular  work,  or  in  fine  evenings  after  it  was 
concluded,  the  produce  of  the  garden  would  be  so  much  gained  from 
time  otherwise  unemployed,  or  unprofitably  spent ;  and  the  Radishes 
from  being  just  drawn,  the  Beans  or  Peas  fresh  gathered,  or  the  Cab¬ 
bage  newly  cut,  would  be  eaten  with  a  much  greater  relish  at  the 
evening  meal,  than  if  they  had  been  purchased  at  the  last  market. 

To  give  directions  for  stocking  such  a  garden  with  suitable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  or  for  cultivating  them  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  is  out  of  my  province,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
practical  men  among  the  correspondents  to  the  Horticultural  Register,  , 
would  feel  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  couched  in  such  plain  familiar  language,  as  a  simple  cot¬ 
tager  can  understand,  and  understanding,  can  reduce  to  practice. 

Another  addition  I  think  might  be  made  to  the  cottager’s  comforts, 
at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  this  is  the  cultivation  of  a  hardy 
Vine:  by  covering  the  walls  of  the  house  it  would  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  dwelling,  and  if  properly  trained  and  managed,  would 
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afford  a  treat  which  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  labourer,  a  taste  of 
Grapes,  either  eaten  green,  made  into  small  tarts,  like  gooseberries, 
or  pressed  and  fermented  for  wine.  These  certainly  would  not  have 
the  size  or  flavour  of  hothouse  Grapes,  nor  would  the  wine  be  like 
Port  or  Frontignac,  but  they  would  be  a  luxury  to  a  poor  man;  and 
why  a  poor  man  should  not  have  his  luxuries  as  well  as  a  rich  one,  1 
can  see  no  reason,  especially  when  they  can  be  procured  at  so  cheap 
a  rate. 

The  Vine,  I  may  be  told,  will  not  succeed  generally  in  Britain;  to 
this  I  answer,  that  it  did  succeed  formerly,  and  that  even  at  North 
Allerton,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  remarkable  size,  and  which  annually 
bore  a  profusion  of  fine  Grapes,  stood  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
In  the  midland  counties  it  still  grows,  and  bears  fruit;  and  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  but  an  interest  in  its  cultivation  is  wanting,  to 
render  it  the  general  climber  of  the  cottage. 

Again  I  would  observe  that  I  am  no  practical  man ;  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  I  must  therefore  tcust  as  before 
to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Conductors,  or  some  of  their  correspondents, 
for  a  statement  of  what  Vines  are  most  hardy  for  open  air  growth, 
what  soil  is  most  proper  for  them  to  be  planted  in,  and  the  manner  of 
training  and  pruning  them.  This  will  be  conferring  a  real  obligation 
on  the  cottager,  as  by  giving  him  a  new  stimulus  to  his  exertions  it 
will  add  another  charm  to  home. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  “  condition  of  the  poor 
may  he  bettered,^'  without  subjecting  any  one  to  one  farthing  of  loss 
or  expense.  For  his  garden  and  cottage  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
reasonable  rent,  and  the  profit  he  made  of  it  would  depend  on  his  own 
exertions.  His  low  wages  would  be  helped  out  without  his  being 
degraded  by  application  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  he  would  feel 
within  himself  an  idea  of  independence,  because  he  could  provide  for 
his  own  wants  by  his  own  industiy.  His  family  would  grow  res¬ 
pected  and  respectable,  he  would  feel  he  had  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart  would  be,  ‘‘The  Cottage 
Home  of  England!” 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  this  rude  essay  that  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  other  cottage  comforts.  The  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry 
have  not  entered  into  my  plan,  because  they  coukl  not  (particularly 
the  two  former,)  be  procured  without  considerable  ex})ense ;  nor  have 
T  said  much  more  of  the  improved  picturesque  appearance  of  a  cottage 
with  such  an  adjunct  as  a  well  cultivated  garden.  Though  I  am  not 
a  cultivator,  I  may  perhaps,  if  this  be  well  received,  in  some  future 
number  trouble  you  -w  ith  a  plan  or  two  of  such  gardens  as  will  be 
most  suital)le  for  cottages,  and  give  you  a  perspective  view  of  one  of 
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the  cottages  improved  as  I  have  hinted,  in  contrast  with  the  same 
cottage  in  its  former  state. 

Hoping  to  see  the  time  when  every  English  Cottager  shall  possess 
what  may  emphatically  be  called  “A  Home!” 

1  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Y  ours, 

Derby,  November  183J.  Philo-Cot- 


Article  XII. — On  a  Singular  Variation  in  the  Leaves  of  a 
Midherrg  Tree.  By  W.  R - ,  of  Palmer’s  Green. 

Gentlemen, 

I  THINK  the  enclosed  specimens,  and  their  history,  sufficiently 
curious  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine ; — if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you,  by  means  of  a  dotted  outline,  to  give  your  readers 
an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

I  came  to  the  house  in  which  I  now  reside,  about  fifteen  months  ago, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  in  my  garden,  amongst  a  pretty  good  collection 
of  fruit  trees,  a  Mulberry  Tree.  Now,  Gentlemen,  you  must  be  aware 
that  to  a  mind  at  all  cultivated,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  garden,  does 
not  entirely  arise  from  the  gratification  it  affords  the  senses,  but  is  greatlv 
increased  by  the  associations  which  its  fruits  and  flowers  have  with  the 
most  elegant  and  cherished  ideas  of  that  mind.  A  Rose  is  not  only  a 
beautiful  flower,  displaying  a  charming  colour,  and  yielding  a  delicious 
smell,  but  it  is  the 

“Tendre  fruit  des  pleurs  d’ Aurore, 

“  Objet  des  baisirs  du  Zephyr,  ' 

“  Reine  de  I’  empire  de  Flore;” 

it  is  the  dearest  theme  of  the  poet,  from  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  to  the 
Anacreon  of  our  own  day.  Indeed,  not  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  but,  by  its 
associations,  or  its  power  to  force  us 

“To  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,” 
possesses  a  charm  for  the  reflecting  mind ;  far,  far  beyond  the  works  of 
man. 

It  were  easy  for  the  pen  to  run  riot  on  this  theme  ; — but,  this  is  an 
account  of  a  Mulberry  Tree.  The  idea  of  this  tree  is  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  bare  mention  of  it, 
carries  us  away  to  New  Place,  at  Stratford:  we  see  that  bard,  who  has  im¬ 
mortalized  himself,  and  the  language  he  wrote  in,  delighting,  as  all  great  ' 
minds  must,  in  the  productions  of  Nature,  planting  his  Mulberry  Tree,  in 
the  town  of  his  birth.  From  the  day  that  this  became  known,  there  is  no 
Shakespearean  who  does  not  eat  the  delicious  fruit  with  additional  zest: — 
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and  on  learning  there  was  a  Mulberry  Tree  in  my  garden,  I  ran  to  see  it 
with  more  eagerness  than  any  other  object  in  my  little  domain. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  found  my  tree  a  poor,  deformed  and  stunted  invalid  ; 
full  of  canker,  dead  branches,  and  everything  unhealthy.  I  learnt  that  the 
lady  who  had  planted  it,  being  pleased  to  see  her  grand-children  seated 
beneath  it,  had  ordered  a  mound  of  earth  to  be  piled  round  it,  half-way 
up  the  stem,  and  this  being  covered  with  turf,  and  necessarily  excluding 
all  nourishment  from  the  elements  to  the  roots,  had  produced,  as  I  ima¬ 
gine,  the  effects  I  describe.  I  looked  at  my  Mulberry  Tree,  almost  in 
despair ;  but  taking  courage,  f  set  to  work  with  it  immediately. — I  re¬ 
moved  the  bank  from  the  stem,  and  clearing  away  the  mould  quite  down 
to  the  roots,  supplied  its  place  with  several  barrowfulls  of  rotten  dung. 
I  cut  out  all  the  dead  branches  and  most  cankered  places,  and  then  scoured 
every  part  of  it  well  with  a  brush  and  strong  soap-suds.  In  addition  to 
this,  every  washing-day,  I  had  several  pails  of  soap-suds  poured  round 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  reach  all  the  roots.  My  tree,  in  the 
spring,  looked  much  the  better  for  my  care;  the  buds  showed  well,  but 
all  the  fruit  was  destroyed  by  that  cruel  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  strongly  marked  in  every  gardener’s  journal  of  this  year. 
With  summer,  however,  it  revived,  but  bore  no  fruit. 

I  now  come  to  the  cause  of  my  addressing  you.  The  new  shoots  it 
made,  are  the  most  extraordinary  in  size,  length,  and  healthiness  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  ever  saw  a  tree  make ;  but  strange  to  tell,  while  the  leaves 
of  the  old  part  of  the  tree  were  the  regular  Mulberry  leaf,  [fig.  39]  all 
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those  of  the  new  shoots  were,  and  are,  shaped  like  a  Vine  or  Oak  leaf, 
[fig.  40]  The  texture,  substance,  and  feel  of  the  leaf  are  the  true  Mul¬ 
berry,  but  the  shape  of  every  leaf  of  the  new  shoot  is  such  as  you  see  in 

40 


the  specimen  I  send' you.  In  my  neighbourhood  we  have  several  good 
gardeners,  to  whom  I  have  shewn  this  curiosity,  as  likewise  to  some 
other  first-rate  horticultural  men.  As  none  of  these  have  ever  seen  such 
an  instance,  I  am  induced  to  send  this  account  to  you,  to  see  if  it  will 
elicit  from  any  of  your  correspondents,  a  solution  of  the  cause  of  this, 
and  its  probable  eflPect  upon  the  tree. 

Gentlemen, 

Yours,  obediently. 

Palmer's  Green,  Oct.  24,  1831.  W.  R. 


‘  r  .  .  • 

Article  XIII. — Description  of  a  Circular  House  for  Forcmg 
Grapes  the  whole  Year.  By  Mr.  John  Haythorn,  late 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Middleton,  Wollaton 
Hall,,  near  Nottingham. 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  seem  to  have  considered  my  ideas  on  the  erection  of 
a  House  for  growing  early  Grapes  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Register,  I 
have  again  sent  you  a  few  thoughts,  which,  though  hastily  put  together 
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S  H.  sc. 


in  writing,  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether  without  use  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

My  design  is,  to  form  a  house  in  which  the  forcing  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  whole  year.  It  struck  me  that  a  circular  one  [fig.  4 1  ] 
would  be  well  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  regular  crops  of  Giapes. 

I  will  suppose  it  to  be  from  40 
to  50  or  60  feet  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  the  front  built  so  that 
the  Vines  may  be  taken  in  and 
out  at  pleasure,  having  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  Vines  accord- 
ding  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
and  the  quantity  of  fruit  requi¬ 
red.  These  Vines  should  be 
introduced  through  the  front, 
in  regular  succession  ;  five,  six, 
or  seven,  every  three  or  four 
months,  exposing  them  again  as  the  wood  becomes  ripe,  and  the  fruit 
is  gathered. 

Or  the  house  might  be  parted  into  4  divisions,  [fig.  42]  by  glass  par¬ 
titions,  to  answer  for  the 
four  seasons,  and  by  way 
of  saving  glass,  the  roof 
might  have  only  one  half 
framed  and  glazed,  and  be 
made  to  turn  round  on  the 
front  and  centre  plaits,  by 
means  of  grooves  and  rol¬ 
lers,  so  as  to  cover  any  two 
of  the  divisions.  I  will 
suppose,  to  begin  forcing 
in  the  spring,  the  summer 
division;  would  be  covered 
at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  be  coming  on  slowly. 

When  the  spring  crop  is 
cut,  the  roof  must  be  mo- 


42 


NORTH. 


SOUTH. 


ved  over  the  autumnal  division,  and  so  on  to  the  winter,  covering*  and 
exposing.  The  roof  must  be  made  to  fix  closely  over  each  partition, 
&c.  In  a  house  about  45  or  50  feet  in  circumference,  each  division 
would  contain  six  or  seven  Vines,  Mhich  with  good  management  would 
produce  about  two  hundred  bunches  of  Grapes,  so  lliat  the  foiir  di- 
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visions  would  annually  bring  eight  hundred  bunches,  or  thereabouts. 
Pots  of  Vines,  Peaches,  or  Strawberries,  might  be  introduced  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons.  This  house  should  have  a  hot  air  chamber,  [fig.  43] 
(a)  which  should  be  sunk  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  ground  (6  b) 

43  to  admit  a  person  to  do 

repairs  at  the  flues,  &c., 
whenever  it  was  required. 
For  this  purpose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  door 
against  the  fire  place.  No 
more  than  one  fire  would 
be  required  to  work  the 
house  at  all  seasons :  the 
flue  (c  c)  would  run  round 
the  chamber,  and  the  heat 
might  be  admitted  into  the 
house  by  holes  made  in  the 
floor  of  each  division.  The 
floor  might  be  supported 
by  perforated  walls,  or  by 
cast-iron  bearers.  I  think  chambering  is  the  best  method  yet  invented, 
being  the  safest  and  least  expensive,  as  it  regards  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  If  it  was  objectionable  to  have  the  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the 
house  the  flue  might  be  made  to  terminate  at  some  wall  near,  or  in  a 
shrubbery  ;  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  heat,  when  the  fire  was  not 
at  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  damper  outside,  for  if  a  body  of 
heat  was  confined  in  the  chamber,  constant  fire  W’ould  not  be  required. 

The  roof  itself  should  be  supported  by  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  formed 
into  a  cylinder  [d)  left  open  at  the  top,  and  to  prevent  the  rain  from  fall¬ 
ing  in,  a  cap  might  be  fixed  over  it.  Two  ventilators  might  be  made  in 
this  cylinder;  the  upper  one,  [e)  to  let  out  thfe  hot  air,  as  I  should  not 
recommend  the  sashes  on  the  roof  to  slide ;  and  the  lower  one,  (/)  to 
let  in  cold  air,  which  might  also  be  admitted  through  each  partition, 
when  required.  Whenever  it  was  thought  necessary  to  steam  the  house, 
the  flues  should  have  a  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  them,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  it,  it  would  be  better  if  the  covering  of  the  flues  was 
a  little  scooped  out,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  remain  on 
the  top; — this  would  give  up  a  constant  moisture  as  long  as  required. 

The  front  of  the  house  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  high;  two  feet 
of  which,  should  be  brick-work,  and  the  remainder,  glass. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 


S.  H.  sc. 


.A^ottinghanif  Kov.  12,  1831. 


.1.  Haythorn, 
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PART  II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I. — Revieivs  of,  mid  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Horticulture,  S^c. 

V 

J , — Gardener's  Magazine  ;  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Published  every  two  months,  price  3«.6e?. 

No.  34,  FOR  October,  contains, 

A  Plan  for  Groiving  Earlif  Potatoes  and  Radishes,  By  Mr.  J.  Haythorn, 

ol  Wollaton,  near  Nottingham. 

■> 

Place  two  stages,  such  as  are  used  for  greenhouse  plants,  back  to  hack,  fronting 
east  and  west,  (fig.  44)  and  form  the  shelves  into  boxes  («)  of  a  suflScient  depth 
for  soil,  and  of  any  convenient  length;  a  sort  of  frame,  or  square  trellis,  (Jt)  should 


44 


S.  H.  sc. 


be  raised  a  sufficient  height  above  the  boxes,  to  support  mats  for  protection 
against  frost  and  stormy  weather ;  such  boxes,  the  writer  says,  would  be  much 
better  than  a  sloping  bed,  as  they  would  receive  the  moisture  better,  as  well  as 
the  heat  from  the  ddng.(e)  The  same  scheme  might,  perhaps,  answer  for  growing 
early  fruits,  trained  on  trellises  in  the  position  of  the  proteeting  covers.  In  win¬ 
ter  draw  the  stages  from  under  the  protecting  trellis,  empty  the  boxes,  and  turn 
them  upside  down,  to  protect  Lettuce,  Endive,  &c  ,  from  wet  and  frost. 
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Reviews  m\d  Extracts. — Uorticulture,  ^’C. 

No.  35,  FOB  December,  contains 
An  account  of  a  fVatenng  Dispatcher.  By  Mr.  Saul. 

In  volume5,  p.(35(),  is  fioMiretl  and  described,  an  utensil  called  the  Sonde,  [fig'.  *15} 
which  is  a  watering'  inaclune,  said  to  be  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avranches; 
and  where  much  watering  in  the 
open  air  is  requisite,  as  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardens  of  France  and  Italy. 

It  is  simply  a  cylinder,  of  copper, 
brass,  or  tin,  (wood  might  do,) 
with  the  bottom  fixed  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  lower  rim,  and 
pierced  with  holes  like  the  rose  of 
a  common  watering  pot,  to  let  the 
water  enter  and  escape ;  and  there 
is  a  hole  in  the  handle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  utensil,  («)  to  let  the  air  escape  when  filling  with  water;  the  way  to 
do  which,  is  to  plunge  it  in  a  well  or  cistern,  and  when  full,  the  person  who  carries 
it,  places  his  thumb  on  the  hole, (a)  or  turns  the  cock  (4);  to  let  the  water  escape, 
remove  the  thumb  or  return  the  cock.  And  in  vol.  7,  p.  219,  is  another  similar 
utensil,  called  the  Aquarian,  [fig.  46]  by  Mr.  J.  Murray,  who  says  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  tender  exotics.  Its  intermission  is  under  the  most  perfect  control;  it 
is  filled  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  and  47 


The  improvement  in  Mr.  Saul’s  Waterer,  [fig.  47]  is,  that  the  water  in  filling, 
has  not  to  enter  by  the  holes  through  which  it  is  subsequently  distributed  ;  this 
inconvenience  is  obviated,  by  moans  of  a  lifting  clack,  (  ,  )  the  se.me  as  used  in  the 

Vol.  I,  No.  7.  BB 
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bucket  of  the  common  pump  :  this  clack  admits  the  water,  and  closes  securely 
when  the  Dispatcher  is  filled,  is  an  upper  valve,  which  is  raised  by  the  up¬ 
ward  pressure  of  the  air,  as  the'  water  rushes  in  at  a,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  cover,  (c)  the  valve  (b)  falls,  and  enables  the  user  to  take 
the  Dispatcher  where  he  pleases.  The  clack  will  not  allow  a  drop  of  water  to 
escape  from  beneath  it. 


2. — Flora  and  Pomona.  By  C.  Mc.Intosh, C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured,  1.9.8(/. 

Part  26,  for  December, 

Contains  a  figure  of  the  Polygala  speciosa,  Showy  Milkwort. — (Polygitleae.) — 
This  beautiful  species  is  now  pretty  well  known  in  our  greenhouses  ;  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Cape,  in  1814.  It  is  very  impatient  of  damp,  and  is  easily  injured 
by  either  cold  or  drought.  It  strikes  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  taken  off 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  old,  so  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  be  attached  to  the 
cutting  :  plant  them  in  a  pot  of  fine  sand,  and  cover  them  with  a  bell  glass,  place 
them  in  a  dry  shady  frame,  &c.,  and  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Metrosideros  specidsus,  Showy  Metrosideros. — (Myrtaceae.)— This  splendid  spe¬ 
cies  was  introduced  from  New  South  Wales,  in  1823.  Its  scarlet  flowers  are 
justly  considered  a  great  ornament  to  our  conservatories.  It  is  chiefly  propagated 
by  seeds,  which  have  the  property  of  retaining  their  vegetative  powers  for 
several  years.  The  seeds  succeed  best  if  sown  in  finely  sifted  sandy  peat,  and 
placed  either  in  a  cool  shaded  frame,  or^on  a  shaded  shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
Sweet,  in  his  Botanical  Cultivator,  says  “Cuttings  may  be  rooted,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  taken  off  in  the  ripened  wood,  and  planted  under  a  bell-glass  in  sand.” 

Or  the  Propagation  of  Bulbous-rooted  Plants. — As  many  are  found  to  be  very 
difficult  to  increase,  as  the  Crhiurn  amdbile,  Cyrtdnthns  oblzquus^  Brunsingia 
jiuxubsa,  Brunsingia  Josephince,  to  ofrviate  this  apparent  defect,  the  Editor 
recommends  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  bulb,  in  spring,  close  to  the  quick,  that  is, 
sufficiently  deep  to  destroy  the  heart  of  the  bulb,  whence  the  flower-stems,  and 
leaves  proceed :  by  this  check  offsets  will  be  formed  j  it  is  necessary,  however, 
to  be  careful  that  no  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  bulb,  and 
as  a  primary  precaution,  it  is  recommended  to  invert  the  plant,  that  any  moisture 
proceeding  from  the  wound  may  escape^  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  decay,  pounded 
charcoal  may  be  applied  once  a  day,  or  every  other  day. 

On  the  Propagation  of  the  Genus  Rtibus. — Those  of  this  Genus  that  do  not 
root  freely  when  laid  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  readily  struck,  if  the  point  of  the 
shoot  be  placed  about  an  inch  in  the  ground.  The  sap  thus  checked,  will  form  a 
callosity  or  bulb-like  appearance,  from  whence  roots  will  soon  issue,  which  when 
they  have,  it  may  be  separated  from  the  parent. 

On  the  Propagation  of  the  Asclepias  tuherosa. — The  system  recommended  is  to 
graft  the  tops  of  the  roots,  each  having  a  bud  or  eye,  upon  the  roots  of  any  of  the 
more  common  and  hardy  species  of  Asclepias. 
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Article  II. — Reviews  oJ\  and  Extracts  from^  Works  on 
Botany,  8^c. 

1.  — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  &c.  (New  Series)  By  John 

Li  NDLEY,  F.R.S.,  &G.  IVIontlily.  8vo.  4s.  coloured. 

Part  176,  for  December,  contains 

Semi-double  Tree  Pceony. — A  valuable  hybrid,  from  the  P.  Moutan,  described 
by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  under  the  name  ofP.iV/o«tew 
camea  ■plena.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  tinted  with  a  flesh-coloured 
blush,  giving  it  a  very  delicate  appearance.  Caprifolium  occidentdle,  The 
North-west  Honeysuckle. — A  handsome  species,  native  of  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America;  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy  creeper,  and  has  flowers  of  a  dark 
red,  or  vermillion  colour.  Mddia  elegans,  Elegant  Madia. — A  yellow  flow¬ 
ering  hardy  annual,  discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  by 
Mr.  Douglas.  Stylidmm  fasciculdtum.  Fascicled  Stylidium. — An  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  green-house  annual,  like  the  rest  of  its  genus,  possessing 
the  curious  property  of  having  the  column,  or  support  of  the  anthers  and 
stigma,  endowed  with  an  irritability  of  so  active  a  kind,  that  the  slightest 
touch  of  a  pin  on  the  outside  of  it,  when  curved,  is  sufficient  to  make  it  leap 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower,  and  invert  the  whole  of  its  highly  curious 
apparatus  of  propagation.  Scutelldria  alpina,  Alpine  Scutellaria. — A  beau¬ 
tiful  herbaceous  plant,  having  purple  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Azdlea  nudiflom,  var.  scintillans,  Sparkling 
Azalea. — This  is  one  of  the  Highclere  varieties,  and  is  very  brilliant,  having 
flowers  of  a  bright  orange  tinted  with  vermillion.  Cyrtdnthus  cdrneus,  Flesh- 
coloured  Cyrtanthus. — This  is  a  handsome  bulbous  pj^ant,  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

2.  — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly.  4to. 

coloured,  o.s*. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.(id. 

Part  176,  for  December,  contains 

Liparis  prioohilus. — A  stove  plant,  with  orange-coloured  flowers  j  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  China.  Jlsniea  glabra. — A  handsome  red-flowering  stove 

plant,  from  South- America.  Sphwrolobinm  viinineum, — A  yellow  flowering 
broom-like  plant;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales.  Calceolaria  parpiirea. 
Purple  Calceolaria. — It  requires  the  green-house ;  and  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  Gillicsia  graminea, — A  curious  green-house  plant,  with  green 

flowers;  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  M‘Rae,  at  Valparaiso.  Gladiolus  'N a - 
taUnsis. — This  splendid  species  is  a  native  of  Natal,  on  the  south  east  coast  of 
Africa;  its  colours  are  a  yellow  ground,  richly  striped  and  spotted,  with  ver¬ 
million  and  light  red.  Potenfilla  Caldbra. — A  neat  little  hardy  perennial 
plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  silvery  leaves;  very  suitable  for  rock 
work.  It  is  a  native  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Erica  empetrmdes. — having 
white  flowers;  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  well  known  in  our  green¬ 
houses.  Erica  calostoma. — This,  much  resembles  the  E.  venlricOsa ;  hence, 

it  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  that  species.  Habrdnthus  pd'Hdus. — A  bul¬ 

bous  greenhouse  plant,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  introduced  in  1830,  from 
Valparaiso,  by  Mr.  George  Eglintou. 
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3. — Curtis’s  Botaxical  Magazine,  &c.  (New  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  Monthly.  3s.(kL  coloured,  3,v.  plain. 


No.  60,  FOR  December.  , 

This  Number  completes  the  5th  volume  of  the  new  series,  or  the  48th  volume 
of  the  work,  and  contains, — Peristcria  eldta,  Lofty  Dove-flower. — (Orchideae.) 
— A  parasite,  with  a  bulb  as  large  as  a  Swan’s  egg;  and  bearing  yellowish- 
white  flowers.  Orohus  canescem,  Canescent  Bitter-Vefch. — (Leguminosse.) 
— This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  with  purple  flowers;  and  was  introdueed 
by  Mr.  Fischer.  Cephalutus folUculdris,  Follicled  Cephalotus. — (Ros^icese.) 
This  highly-curious  plant  was  discovered  by  M.  Labillardiere,  in  Leuwin’s- 
Land.  It  has  a  number  of  pitcher-shaped  appendages  of  an  ovate  form, 
situated  amongst  its  leaves,  whieh,  like  the  famous  Nepenthes,  have  a  very 
striking  appearance.  Bunksia  media.  Intermediate  Banksia. — (Prote^ceae.) 
— The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  a  dull  yellow,  densely  collected  into  a 
broadly-oblong  terminal  head.  The  seeds  were  gathered  on  the  south¬ 
western  shores  of  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Baptista  perfoUdta, 
Perfoliate  Baptista. — (Leguminosae.) — An  herbaceous  greenhouse  plant  with 
pale  yellow  flowers.  It  was  introduced  by  the  late  S.  Elliott,  Esq.,  and 
by  Dr,  Wray,  of  Augusta,  from  Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  dry  sandy 
hills.  Monnlna  obtusifolia.  Blunt-leaved  Monnina. — (Polygklem.) — This 
purple  flowering  stove- plant,  was  introduced  from  Lurin,  near  Lima,  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks. 


4.  — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 

8vo.  Monthly.  3s.  coloured,  2s.Sd.  plain. 

No.  31,  FOR  December,  contains 

Phpcella  Ignea  var.  pdlchra.  Miss  Reinagle’s  Chili  Lily. — (Amaryllidea.) — 
A  bright  red  flowering  plant,  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso,  in  Chili. 
Streptanthcra  cOprea,  Copper-coloured  Streptanthera. —  (Irideae.) — This  is  an 
elegant  species,  introduced  by  Mr.  Synnot,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Primula  cilidta,  Fringed  Primrose. — (Primulaceae.) — A  suitable  little  plant  for 
rock  work;  the  flowers  are  a  pale  flesh  colour.  Lcucocdrpm  aldtus,'W\x\g- 
ed-stalked  Leucocarpus. — (Scrophularinre.) — This  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  M.  Kunth’s  Mimulus  perfolidtiis.  The  white  fruit  it  bears,  however, 
sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  Mimulus,  or  any  other  genus  hitherto 
established  among  the  Scrop/mlarince. 

4 

5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 

4to.  Large  paper,  ls.6d.,  small  Is. 

No.  84,  FOR  December,  contains 

Salpigiossis  straniinea.  Straw-coloured  Salpiglossis. — (Solaneae.)— A  native  of 
Chili,  and  was  introduced  in  1824.  Mthionema  memhrandcea.  Membranous 
podded  .Ethionema, — (Cruciferae.) — This  is  a  small  neat  herbaceous  plant,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers;  was  raised  from  Persian  seeds,  imported  by  the  late 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill.  P^ntstemon  pulchellus,  Pretty  Pentstemon. — 
^Scrophularinas.) — A  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in  1826,  and  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  some  of  our  gardens,  where  it  is  a  great  ornament.  Rudheckia 
'coliunndris,  Columnar  Rudbeckia. — (Compositre.) — A  yellow  flowering  plant 
well  known  in  our  gardens;  introduced  from  North  America,  in  1811. 
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PART  III. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — Some  account  of  the  Natural  Hahits  of  the 
Kingfisher.  (Alcedo  Ispida,  Linn.)  By  Joseph  Paxton, 
F.L.S.  &  H.S.,  one  of  the  Conductors. 


o.  J  Jiw  iT'j',  del.  ei  sc. 


The  weight  of  this  bird  (according  to  Professor  Rennie,  in  his  new 
edition  of  Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary,)  is  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
its  length  seven  inches;  the  bill  two  inches  long  of  the  male,  and  of  the 
female  not  quite  so  much.  It  is  well  known  that  it  forms  its  nest  in 
holes,  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  not  unfrequently  in  such  as  have  been 
formed  by  rats,  although  Professor  Rennie  seems  to  evince  some  doubts 
on  this  subject.  It  always  chooses  such  as  are  ascending,  and  generally 
goes  two  or  three  feet  in  the  bank ;  “  at  the  end  is  scooped  a  hollow,” 
says  Montagu,  “  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  small  fish  bones, 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  mixed  in  with  the  earth ;  on  this  disgorged 
matter  the  female  lays  to  the  number  of  seven  eggs,  which  are  perfectly 
white  and  transparent,  and  of  a  short  oval  form,  each  weighing  about  a 
drachm.”  As  these  bones  were  observed  to  be  in  the  holes  before  they 
had  any  eggs,  it  was  very  naturally  supposed,  by  Montagu,  that  both 
male  and  female  visited  the  hole  to  disgorge  this  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  nest  with  it.  However,  Professor  Rennie  has  found  from 
repeated  observation  that  this  is  no  general  rule,  “for  the  exuviae  offish 
bones  ejected  ”  by  them,  “as  is  done  by  all  birds  of  prey,  instead  of 
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being  dried  on  purpose  to  form  the  nest,”  he  has  found  “scattered 
about  the  hole  in  all  directions,  from  its  entrance  to  its  termination, 
without  the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth,  and  all  these  moist 
and  foetid,”  whence  he  concluded  the  idea  of  Montagu  was  an  error.* 
It  commonly  frequents  the  hole  it  selects,  for  “a  series  of  years,  and  will 
not  abandon  it  though  the  nest  be  repeatedly  plundered  of  the  eggs  or 
young.  Small  fish,  such  as  Barristicles  and  Minnows,  seem  to  be  its 
principal  food,  but  it  will  eat  slugs,  worms,  and  leeches.  It  will 
occasionally  suspend  itself  on  the  wing,  and  dart  on  its  prey  like  the  Os¬ 
prey  ;  but  more  frequently  it  sits  perched  on  a  bough  over  the  water, 
and  pouncing  upon  the  small  fish  as  they  come  near  the  surface,  seizes 
them  with  its  bill.  It  is  rarely  seen  about  rocky  rapid  water,  where  the 
Dipper  chiefly  resorts,  but  is  frequently  found  about  wooded  streams,  and 
fish-ponds,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  large  salt  water  rivers,  and  estuaries.” 

These  birds  are  said  to  be  very  shy  and  solitary.  Mr.  Jennings  re¬ 
marks,  (in  his  Ornithologia,  page  172,)  that  “they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  near  the  habitations  of  man.”  In  some  parts,  however,  they  are 
far  from  uncommon  near  the  habitations  of  man,  neither  do  they  appear 
timid  when  approached  by  individuals,  but  will  sometimes  sit  until  per¬ 
sons  advance  to  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  Mr.  Rennie  gives  us  an 
instance  of  this,  in  Montagu’s  Dictionary,  p.  280,  where  he  observes 
when  speaking  on  its  habits,  “  it  is  not  so  very  shy  and  solitary  as  it  has 
been  represented,  for  it  has  more  than  once  allowed  me  to  approach 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bough  on  which  it  was  perched.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  Kingfishers  very  often,  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  which 
runs  past  my  garden,  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  not  one  hundred  yards  from  my 
house.  A  Kingfisher’s  nest  was  found,  with  young,  on  the  bank  of  the 
same  brook,  within  gun-shot  of  a  whole  row  of  houses.”  And  a  similar 
remark  is  made  in  page  82,  vol.  4,  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  as  no  general  rule,  for  we  have  found 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  single  specimen  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  even  when  one  has  been  observed,  it  has  made  a  speedy  re¬ 
treat  before  it  could  be  approached  at  any  convenient  distance.  “  They 
fly  with  great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  their  wings  being  very  short ; 
the  motion  of  them  are  so  very  quick  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 
When  the  young  are  nearly  full  feathered  they  are  so  extremely  voraci¬ 
ous,  that  the  old  birds  not  being  capable  of  supplying  them  with  food, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger,  they  are  continually  chirping,  and 
may  be  discovered  by  their  noise.” 

Thousands  of  imaginary  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
superstition  of  the  ancients ;  for  instance,  their  bodies,  when  dried,  were 
supposed  to  preserve  cloth  from  being  moth-eaten  ;  they  also  calmed 

*  It  is  evident  however,  tViey  do  sometimes  form  their  nests  of  the  bones,  as  mentioned 
by  Montagu,  one  that  was  taken  out  of  tlie  bank  of  a  little  rivulet  which  runs  tlirou'fh  Chats- 
wortli  Park,  was  so  formed. 
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the  sea,  preserved  the  peace  of  families,  proved  a  sure  protection  against 
thunder,  and  augmented  hidden  treasures.  The  Tartars  of  Siberia  em¬ 
ployed  their  skins  as  antidotes,  or  at  least  preventatives,  of  almost  every 
evil ;  and  in  many  cases  they  were  supposed  to  act  as  an  extraordinary 
charm,  wherever  they  were  introduced.  In  some  places  they  tear  off 
the  birds’  skins,  and  throw  them  into  water,  carefully  preserving  such 
as  swim,  from  the  belief,  that  if  with  them  they  touched  a  woman,  or 
even  her  clothes,  they  would  immediately  fall  in  love  with  her.  The 
Ostiacs,  a  particular  tribe,  took  off  the  skins  and  claws  of  these  birds, 
and  kept  them  in  a  sort  of  purse,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  so  long  as 
they  remained  in  possession  of  these  precious  charms,  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  every  misfortune. 

We  learn  from  Zinnani,  that  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  this  bird 
breeds  twice  in  the  year.  And  Ovid  informs  us,  that  its  nest  was  a  float¬ 
ing  one;*  and  among  other  wonderful  properties,  Aristotle  supposed 
it  to  have  the  power  of  staying  every  boisterous  wind,  in  order  that  the 
waters  might  be  preserved  smooth  during  the  time  of  its  incubation. f 
And  to  render  a  bird  with  such  charms,  complete,  the  poets  conferred  on  it 
the  power  of  song;^ — indeed,  there  was  scarce  any  good  property  which 
this  bird  was  not  supposed  to  possess.  Nor  was  this  superstition  confined 
to  the  ancients,  “I  have  once  or  twice”  says  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  in 
the  Natural  History  of  Birds,  vol.  I,  page  73,  “seen  a  stuffed  bird  of  this 
species,  hung  up  to  the  beam  of  a  cottage  ceiling,  and  imagined  that  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  had  recommended  it  to  this  sad  pre-eminence,  till 
on  enquiry,  I  was  assured  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  weather-vane ; 
and  though  sheltered  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  wind,  never 
failed  to  show  every  change,  by  turning  its  beak  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blew.” 

It  has  however  lost  all  its  supposed  power,  amongst  the  scientific  of 
the  present  day,  and  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  without  either 
its  fine  melodious  song,  or  its  floating  nest,  it  still  however  retains  charms 
though  of  a  different  nature  to  those  of  the  ancients, — it  is  universally 
considered  the  most  beautiful  bird,  for  plumage,  in  Europe.  It  is  met 
with  throughout  Europe,  As  a,  and  Africa. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to  confute  the  excellent  descriptions 
given  by  modern  writers,  on  the  natural  habits  of  this  charming  bird ; 
but  to  detail  what  we  know  of  it,  from  actual  observation.  Having  be¬ 
come  possessed  some  young  ones,  last  summer,  we  w  ere  very  anxious  to 
rear  them ; — this  we  have  accomplished,  and  to  the  best  of  our  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  the  first  time  Kingfishers  were  ever  reared  by  hand.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  we  had  a  wire  cage  constructed,  about  ten  feet 


•  “Incubat  pendentibus  asquore  nidis,” — Ovid  Met.,  Lib.  xi. 

+  ‘-Dies  halcyonii  appellautur  septem  ante  brumam  et  septem  abruma.’’ — Arist.  Hist.  An. 

Lib.  V,  cap. 8. 

t  “Cum  sonat  halcyone  cantu,  nidosque  natantes, 

“linmota  ge.stat  s'opitis  fluctibus  unda.” — Sinus  Ital,  Lib.  xit,  p.275. 
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Singular  specimen  of  Fungi. 


long,  and  four  broad;  the  back  part  of  the  cage  was  made  to  imitate 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  banks  of  a  nver: — ^through  this  cage,  a  small 
stream  of  water  is  conducted,  in  which  the  birds  receive  their  food,  ^c. 
When  the  young  birds  were  first  taken  from  the  nest.  Minnows  and 
Bullheads  were  their  principal  food,  they  have  since  been  fed  on  al¬ 
most  every  species  of  fresh-water  fish,  although  they  evince  a  marked 
preference  to  Trout. 

Immediately  on  a  quantity  of  small  fish  being  put  into  the  stream 
of  water,  they  commence  killing  them,  regardless  of  who  may  be  near; 
and  so  surely  do  they  strike,  that  although  we  have  repeatedly  observed 
them,  we  never  yet  saw  them  miss  their  prey.  As  soon  as  they  have 
caught  a  fish  they  kill  it,  by  knocking  its  head  against  anything  that 
may  be  near  them.  The  quantity  of  fish  consumed  by  each  bird  is 
almost  incredible, — we  should  think,  on  the  average,  not  less  than  six 
ounces  a  day,  each;  they  could  not  exist  twenty-four  hours  without  food, 
they  so  quickly  digest  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  sole  reason 
of  the  Kingfisher  migrating  to  the  sea  side  on  the  approach  of  severe 
weather,  arises  from  the  voracity  of  its  appetite. 

They  are  quite  tame  and  domesticated,  frequently  sitting  on  the 
head  or  shoulder  of  the  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  cleaning  out 
their  little  dwelling.  They  are  also  very  cleanly,  we  have  observed 
them  to  dive  into  the  water  as  many  as  forty  times  incessantly,  for  the 
purpose  of  washing, — this  is  generally  done  in  the  evening. 

Although  they  appear  satisfied  with  their  confinement,  they  are  far 
from  being  friendly  with  each  other ;  they  fight  with  their  wings  some¬ 
thing  after  the  manner  of  the  Swan, — this  is  rather  surprising,  as  they 
are  very  dexterous  with  their  bills  when  seizing  their  prey. 

We  have  tried  to  rear  others,  in  a  common  cage,  feeding  them 
partly  on  flesh,  but  never  succeeded. 

J.  P. 


Article  II. — An  Account  of  different  species  of  Fungi, 
8^C;  found  growing  in  a  Marble  Quarry.  By  White 
Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

In  a  quaiTy  of  Black  Marble,  at  x'Vshford,  in  Derbyshire, 
made  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  driven  horizontally  into  the  said  hill 
side,  are  beds  of  marble  of  unequal  thickness,  lying  inclined  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  comforrnably  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With¬ 
in  this  quarry,  at  about  forty  yards,  is  an  upright  piece  of  oak  wood, 
about  two  feet  one  inch  long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  (marked  A, 
on  the  annexed  plate,)  which  was  placed  there  in  1773,  to  support 
^he  bed  of  black  marble,  (bbb)  From  the  top  of  this  post,  in  1777, 
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a  Mouseskin  Byssus,  Byssus  septiaa,  (marked  ccc)  spread  its  line 
white  foliage  up  and  down  the  post,  and  along  the  marble,  in  various 
directions  ;  and  Fungi,  as  common  Mushrooms,  Agdricm  campcstris, 
(dd)  with  deep  flesh-coloured  gills;  and  Boletus  t&nrex,  (e)  also 
grew  out  of  the  post,  as  shewn  in  the  plate,  [flg.41)]  which  was  drawn 
October  13th,  1777,  by  White  Watson. 


49 


O  .f'  Kx'V  CirT 


The  fissures  in  the  rock  being  always  moist,  and  the  atmosphei  ic 
air  excluded,  the  water  issuing  in  small  quantities  down  the  post, 
and  causing  tlu^  wet  rot,  gave  rise  to  these  F ungi,  which  are  said  to 
be  “jdants  that  live  without  air.’' 

It  is  supposed  that  the  different  kinds  of  Fungi  which  ap])ear  upon 
decaying  timber,  are  produced  by  the  remaining  powers  of  life  in  tlu‘ 
saj)  of  the  unseasoned  wood;  and  that  the  same  kind  of  living  organi- 
WOL.  I,  No.  7.  SS 
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On  the  Porosity  of  Wood. 

zable  matter  which,  whilst  its  powers  remained  perfect,  would  have 
generated  an  oak  branch,  will  when  debilitated,  give  existence  to 
various  species  of  Fungi. 

A  dry  season  after  hay  harvest,  parching  up  the  eddish  grass, 
being  succeeded  by  warm  showers,  occasions  a  great  Mushroom,  sea¬ 
son,  as  in  this  year,  1831,  when  there  was  the  greatest  quantity  ever 
known.  One  man  frequently  brought  200  pecks  in  a  cart,  from 
Ashbourne  to  Sheffield.  September  and  October  were  the  plentiful 
months.  It  is  observed  that  the  eddish  this  year  is  generally  very 
indifferent  on  limestone  land,  and  not  good  for  cattle.  Where  the 
eddish  was  much  burnt,  as  about  Ashbourn,  Mushrooms  on  the 
limestone  soil  were  most  plentiful,  but  where  the  eddish  was  good 
on  shale  land,  which  is  retentive  of  moisture,  few  or  none  appeared. 
In  the  years  1818  and  1826,  the  eddish  on  limestone  was  much 
burnt,  and  these  were  great  mushroom  seasons. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Bakewell,  Nov.  29,  1831.  White  Watson. 


Article  the  Porosity  of  Woody  cmd  Effects  of 

Copper  on  Vegetation.  Communicated  by  F.  J.  G,  W. 

Gentlemen, 

On  perusing  the  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Magazine,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  remarks,  which  you  may  not  perhaps  consider  unwor¬ 
thy  of  admission  into  the  pages  of  your  invaluable  Register. 

On  the  Porosity  of  Wood. — “  The  porosity  of  wood  is  so  remarkable 
that  air  may  be  transmitted  in  a  profuse  stream,  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth  through  a  cylindric  piece  of  dry  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  or  Birch, 
about  two  feet  long.  If  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone  be  put  in  water,  and 
placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  by  withdrawing  the  external  air, 
the  air  which  has  been  scattered  through  the  pores  of  these  bodies  will 
issue  from  every  point  of  their  surface,  and  rise  in  a  torrent  of  bubbles. 
In  like  manner,  Mercury  is  forced  through  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  and 
made  to  fall  in  the  form  of  a  shower.” 

Effects  of  Copper  on  Vegetation. — “Some  time  since,  (says  Mr. 
Phillips,)  1  accidentally  spilt  some  solution  and  Oxide  of  Copper  near 
the  root  of  a  young  Poplar  tree.  In  a  short  time  the  tree  began  to 
droop;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  branches  dying  first,  and  eventually 
those  on  the  upper  ones.  On  cutting  a  branch  from  the  tree  I  observed 
that  the  knife  was  covered  with  Copper,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
branch,  showing  that  the  Copper  had  been  absorbed,  and  had  undoubt- 
tedly  proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  tree. 

F.  J.  G.  V/. 
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PART  IV. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 

].— British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  P\L.S.  Moritlily. 
8vo.  coloured. 

No.  95,  FOR  November,  contains 

Orgyia  gonostigmttfihe.  Scarce  Vapourer,  or  Orange  Tussock  Moth. — Order 
Lepidoptcra ;  Fzra\\y,Arctiidce. — The  Caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Oak,  Birch, 
Nut,  Sallow,  Barberry,  Rose,  and  Bilberry,  and  is  found  in  May  and  Junej 
and  the  Moth  is  produced  in  August  and  September.  Scaphtdinm  quadri- 
maculdtum,  Orange-Spotted  Scaphidium. — Order,  Coleoptera;  Family,  Sca- 
phldidcB. — Shining  black  colour,  with  four  irregular  Orange  spots  on  the  back. 
This  insect  is  not  common,  and  was  formerly  considered  very  rare  j  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  Sed'Ctm  acre.  Cinetus  dursiger,  Black  and 

Ochre  Cinetus. — Order,  Hyniendptera;  Family,  PrdciotrupidcE. — This  is  of 
a  shining  ochreous  cblour;  the  plant  accompanying  it  is  Criicm  prate nsis, 
Meadow-plume  Thistle.  Ly''da  fasciuta,  the  Barred  Ly da.— Order,  Hymeti- 
uptera;  Family,  Tenthred'midoe — The  plant  is  the  Azra prce''cox. 

I 

No.  96,  FOR  December, 

Contains  the  Index  for  the  Eighth  Volume;  and  Lymexylon  navdle,  Windsor 
Lymexylon. — Order,  Coleoptera;  Family,  Canthdridce, — The  larvae  of  this 
insect  feed  upon  timber,  especially  Oak,  which  they  perforate  and  destroy* 
The  plant  is  Orobdinche  cocriilea.  ApMdius  ctrcii,  the  Thistle-Aphis  Des¬ 
troyer. — Order,  Hymenoptera  ;  Family,  IchneUmonidce. — These  insects  are 
parasitic,  and  live  in  the  female  Aphides.  .  Aciddlia  degenerdria,  the  Portland 
Ribbon- wave  Moth.  Elenchns  IValkeri,  the  Walkerian  Sty  lops. — Order, 
Strepsqdera, — Accompanied  by  a  specimen  oi\Hyp6chceris  radicdtay  (Long- 
rooted  Cat’s-ear.) 

2 — Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

Magnetic  re-action  of  Platina, 

In  a  piece  of  Russian  Platina,  the  size  ofawallnut,  Gobel  detected  the  two 
magnetic  poles.  Its  magnetism  was  so  powerful  that  a  middle  sized  needle 
was  attracted  by  it,  and  a  magnetic  needle  was,  at  a  certain  distance,  sfet  in  by 
it.  Many  similar  pieces  of  Platina,  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  thaVof  a 
hen’s  egg,  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  exhibit  similar  properties. 
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PART  V, 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL -HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


"Hints  to  the  Conductors. — Gentlemen,  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Regis¬ 
ter  from  the  commencement  of  its  publication,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  its  contents.  The  object  of  my  writing  is  to  concur  with  “  a  Lover  of 
Gardens,”  in  stating  that  I  think  your  intention  of  giving  Portraits,  &c.,  of 
.  Horticulturalists  and  Naturalists,  will  be  no  improvement  to  your  work,  that 
I  in  common  with  several  of  your  readers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  would 
much  rather  see  an  engraving  of  some  plant,  fruit,  or  flower,  in  its  stead, 
which  for  economy  might,  I  should  think,  be  executed  on  stone,  and  three  or 
four  in  a  plate. 

I  think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Ranunculus,  p.  197.  The  author  certainly  cannot  intend  that  the  loam  should 
be  put  on  the  bed  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  then  immediately,  (as  it  would 
appear,)  move  the  whole  of  it  by  trenching,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
cow-dung  at  the  bottom,  which  it  appears  is  done  in  October.  I  can  only 
presume  that  he  means  the  loam  should  be  put  on  some  months  before,  but 
any  benefit  in  that,  I  cannot  find. 

I  hope  you  will  add  the  Polyanthus  and  Magnolia  to  the  List  of  Flowers  of 
which  you  intend  giving  articles  on  the  cultivation  of.  I  hope  when  you 
write  on  the  Grape,  you  will  give  some  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  pots,  in  cucumber  frames,  for  the  benefit  of  Florists  who  may  use  them  for 

the  protection  of  their  Carnations,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  winter,  and  who 

< 

would  like  to  cultivate  Grapes  in  the  summer,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
might  be  done  very  advantageously,  even  without  heat,  and  I  for  one,  should 
like  to  try  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Holloway^  Nov.  19,  1831.  Rusticus  in  Urbe. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  I  was  so  delighted  with  the  three  first  numbers  of 
your  work,  which  were  put  into  my  hands  late  last  night,  tliat  I  could  not 
retire  to  rest  till  1  had  more  than  skimmed  them  through.  .  1  admire  the  plan, 
and  approve  of  the  general  performance;  at  the  same  time  lam  sorry  to  see 
the  pages  disfigured  by  bad  spelling  of  scientific  names,  which  I  mention,  not 
for  the  sake  of  finding  fault,  but  for  correction.  I  allude  to  the  names  of  some 
of  the  insects.  I  consider  it  of  great  importance  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  this  subject,  as  the  derivation,  which  often  in  a  single  word  explains  the 
nature,  habit,  or  colour,  &c.  of  an  insect,  is,  by  false  spelling,  entirely  lost. 
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Also,  in  mentioning  several  insects,  you  give  their  old  and  exploded  names  ; 
this  I  consider  bad,  because  it  is  losing  the  ground  which  the  scientific  Natu¬ 
ralist  has  with  difficulty  gained.  I  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Stephens’ 
Catalogue  to  you,  (which  you  have  noticed  in  No.  2,  p.  89,)  which  will  be  of 
great  use  in  correcting  bad  spelling,  and  giving  modern  names.  You  should 
request  your  Correspondents  to  write  scientific  names  legibly. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  errors  which  I  have  observed,  with  their 
corrections  : — • 

At  p.  30,  C  ossm  Ugniperda  is  spelt  Ligniporda,  In  the  same  page  the 
Bombycidas  are  called  Bamlycidce.  At  p.  39,  Carybydee  should  be  Carabid<e. 
Noctudi<E  should  be  Noohddce.  Aparaice,  Apiarice,  At  p.  90,  Stomoxys  cal- 
citrans  is  given  caloytrans.  In  the  same  page  we  have  Cicindella  for  Cicindela. 
'The.  Ab-raxas  (G  eometra)  Grossukmata  is  called  Grossularia.  Tipula  Tritice 
should  be  Cecidomyia  Tritici.  At  p.  142,  Vanessa  atalanta  is  spelled  atatanta. 

Atp.  89  you  laudably  lament  the  pain  to  which  insects  are  put,  in  killing 
them.  A  lingering  death  may  be  avoided.  Beetles  are  instantly  killed  by 
dropping  them  into  scalding  water;  Butterflies,  large  Moths,  and  Dragon 
Flies,  by  pinching  the  thorax,  and  then  taking  them  by  the  underside  of  the 
wings,  and  dipping  the  underside  only  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  in  scalding 
water ;  and  the  smaller  Moths,  Flies,  and  other  delicate  insects,  by  smothering 
them  with  sulphur.  These  methods  are  fully  detailed  (together  with  very 
copious  instructions  for  collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  insects,)  in  a  very 
useful  little  work,  published  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ingpen,  A.L.S. 

Should  anything  in  the  above  hasty  lines  meet  with  your  attention,  I  will 
in  my  next  send  you  a  sketch  of  an  instrument  for  killing  insects,  by  means  of 
heat  from  boiling  water,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  their  colours; 
which  some  of  the  above  methods  are  not  entirely  free  from  producing, 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  well-wisher, 

Carabus  Nitrus. 


Portraits. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  respectfully,  as  a  Subscriber,  to  enter  my 
protest  against  your  proposed  intention  of  introducing  the  Biography  and 
Portraits  of  Gardeners  and  Naturalists,  and  instead  of  which,  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  “Lover  of  Gardens.”  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully. 
Hampshire,  Nov.  11,  1831.  J.  C. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  beheld  the  first  number  of 
your  Register,  hoping  that  we  should  have  a  very  cheap  work,  and  one  that 
would  contain  nothing  but  what  is  useful  to  the  Gardener  or  the  Naturalist, 
but  in  that  I  find  I  was  mistaken,  and  what  I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  in 
your  last  number  there  are  “Remarks  on  the  Erection  of  Labourers’  Cot¬ 
tages.”  Now  what  use  are  those  remarks  to  a  gardener?  I  should  think 
none;  unless  he  undertakes  to  superintend  the  building  of  Labourer’s  Cot¬ 
tages  in  his  district.  That  Article  has  no  more  business  in  a  Horticultural 
Register,  than  the  first  article  “  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  ”  would  have  in 
a  “Builder’s  Guide,’’  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  articles  that  way. 

The  article  “On  Destroying  the  House  Sparrow,”  instead  of  occupying  two 
pages  might  have  been  contained  in  a  few  lines,  which  would  have  made  room 
for  more  valuable  information,  as  most  gardeners  well  know  that  method. 

Pray  be  particular  in  spelling  the  names  of  plants,  as  many  errors  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred  that  way:  for  instance,  Lopkospermum  erubheens,  p.  189,  is  on 
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page  190,  called  Lithospcrmum  scdndens,  This  is  likely  to  lead  us  young  gar¬ 
deners  into  error  and  confusion.  Limim  nmritirmm,,  in  p.  189,  is  classed 
among  the  hardy  plants,  while  on  the  following  page  it  is  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  greenhouse:  it  is  neither ,  for  it  is  a  frame  plant.  That  it  will 
bear  the  severity  of  some  winters,  I  am  aware ;  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is 
often  killed  in  winter,  unless  it  has  a  slight  protection.  My  method  with  it 
is,  to  strike  cuttings  in  June,  put  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  July,  shelter 
them  in  a  cold  frame  all  winter,  and  then  turn  them  in  the  open  borders  in 
spring ,  strike  more  young  plants,  and  leave  the  old  ones  in  the  open  air  to 
take  their  chance,  ,  . 

Wishing  your  work  the  success  it  merits, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 
Bury  St,  Edmunds,  Oct.  28,  1831.  H.  T. 

Answer  to  H.  T. — Our  Correspondent  has  found  so  much  to  complain  of, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanation.  The 
first  complaint  is,  that  we  have  introduced  remarks  on  the  Erection  of  La¬ 
bourers’  Cottages  :  we  conceive  our  Correspondent  cannot  have  read  the  title- 
page  of  our  work  wHh  sufficient  attention,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so 
surprised  on  observing  “Rural  Affairs”  introduced, — We  refer  him  to  it,  and 
to  the  preface  of  the  work  for  an  answer.  We  stand  convicted  of  the  errors  in 
spelling  the  names  of  plants,  although  our  Correspondent’s  corrections  are 
ill-placed,  with  regard  to  Lophospernmm,  See.,  which  he  will  observe  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  catalogue  of  plants ;  however,  we  will  endeavour  to  prevent  it  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  future.  The  distance  we  are  from  our  printers,  and 
the  lateness  of  the  month  when  we  receive  the  Nursery  Lists,  (sometimes  the 
24th  or  25th,)  have  in  a  great  degree  caused  such  errors.  Cond, 


Gardener’s  Magazine. — Gentlemen,  in  looking  over  Loudon’s  Gardener’s 
Magazine,  for  October,  I  find  he  has  some  ill-will  towards  the  prosperity  of 
your  much  valued  Horticultural  Register,  which  I,  along  with  a  score  of  njy 
neighbours,  think  a  most  excellent  and  cheap  periodical ;  and  I  believe,  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought  so,  by  most  eminent  Horticultural ists.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that 
you  have  committed  great  errors  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  now  per¬ 
haps,  was  he  to  look  hack  over  his  own  work,  he  might  then  find  plenty  of  his 
own,  hut  he  is  something  like  a  many  more,  he  can  see  errors  iu  other  people,  hut 
forgets  to  look  at  himself.  Perhaps  you  have  not  examined  his  lust  Magazine 
minutely,  or  you  would  have  found  in  page  550,  line  10,  that  he  informs  his  read¬ 
ers  something  about  Spurring  in  Pines  :  I  should  suppose  this  is  something 
new.  Many  people  have  called  on  me,  to  ask  if  I  knew  anything  of  the  method, 
the  only  answer  I  could  give  them  was,  that  I  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  As  I 
have  no  communication  with  Mr.  L.,  perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  make 
enquiries  for  me,  so  that  I  may  he  able,  through  the  medium  of  your  Register,  to 
satisfy  my  friends  about  this  matter,  should  they  make  any  further  enquiries. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  well-wisher, 

Brighton,  Oct.  5,  1831.  A  I, OVER  OF  FAIR-PLAY 


Hothouse  Glazing  — Gentlemen,  The  expedient  of  your  Correspondent  J.  D., 
(Horticultural  Register,  No,  4,  p.  185,)  to  delay  the  framing  giving  way  at 
the  angles,  in  glazing  on  the  above  principle,  will  not  he  adopted,  even  if  it  were 
efficient,  (vvhicli  it  is  not,)  because  the  diagonal  bars  of  metal  will  give  the 
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structure  a  heavy  and  prison-like  appearance-,  and  if  the  glass  does  not  crack 
until  the  wood  decays,  (and  good  vvoo<t  should  have  been  used,)  no  one  will  have 
cause  to  complain.  With  regard  to  the  cracking  of  the  glass  from  the  shrinking 
of  the  wood,  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  danger  by  glazing  on  the  new  method, 
from  this  case  than  by  the  old  one,  when  the  wood  is  not  properly  seasoned.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  above  objection  will  always  prevent  the  use  of  the  diagonal 
bars. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Saul,  on  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Curtis’s  method,  in  the  same 
No,  of  the  Register,  are  worthy  attention;  but  I  must  leave  them  to  some  of  your 
readers  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  myself,  and  I  trust  they  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  idle,  for  it  is  an  important  and  interesting  one,  and  doubtless,  the 
method  is  capable  of  improvement. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  great  objection  to  this  method  will  be  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  glass,  (without  great  trouble  and  expense,)  sufficiently  flat  at  the  edges, 
to  join  so  closely  and  evenly  in  the  centre  of  the  ribs,  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  between  the  insterstices,  and  eventually  finding  its  way  into  the  house. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  a  Young  Amateur, 

G.  A.  L. 

I 

P.  S. — I  must  be  allowed  to  call  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Curtis  to  order  :  they 
advertise  that  specimens  may  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Bailey’s,  High  Holborn,  and  in 
consequence  I  called  there  last  Monday,  but  Mr.  B.  informed  me  that  when  Mr. 
Harrison  was  in  town,  he  called  upon  them  and  appointed  them  as  Agents,  and 
promised  to  send  a  specimen,  which  he  had  not  done.  The  disappointment  was  of 
no  consequence  to  myself,  having  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  no  distuncti  to  go ; 
but  there  are  some  who  may  be  disappointed,  and  who  have  but  little  time,  and 
come  from  a  distance. 

Oct.  5,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


Balsams. — Gentlemen,  the  following  extract  is  from  the  Atheiueum,  of  October 
22nd  :  “  Horticultural  Society,  Oct.  18.  A  paper  by  the  Author  of  the  Domes¬ 
tic  Gardener’s  Manual,  was  read,  ‘on  the  propagation  of  the  Balsam,  by  cut¬ 
tings an  operation  which  has  been  attended  w-ith  success,  and  the  design  of 
propagating  the  variety  by  converting  one  of  its  members  into  a  perfect  vegetable 
body,  and  thus  in  a  degree  counteracting  the  annual  nature  of  the  plant,  found  to 
take  effect  satisfactorily.”  My  object  in  making  this  extract,  is  to  suggest  to  the 
Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual,  that  he  would  confer  greatr  pleasure 
on  your  readers  by  communicating  to  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Horticultural  Regis¬ 
ter,  the  substance  of  the  above-named  paper  on  the  Balsam.  There  are  few  of 
your  readers  who  require  to  be  informed  that  the  seed  of  the  Balsam  can  never  be 
depended  upon,  not  even  when  saved  from  the  finest  double  flowers ;  there  are  few 
also,  who  have  not  experienced  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of  seeing 
their  Balsams  flower  single,  or  of  a  bad  colour,  after  having  bestowed  upon  them 
that  care  and  attention  which  this  beautiful  but  valuable  annual  requires.  The 
successful  method,  therefore,  of  propagating  the  Balsam  by  cuttings,  or  any  other 
way,  which  secures  us  from  the  risk  and  uncertainty  attending  its  propagation  by 
seed,  is  a  desideratum  to  be  wished  for  by  every  admirer  of  this  plant ;  and  I  feel 
assured  that  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual  will  not 
hesitate  to  gratify  them  by  an  early  communication  on  this  interesting  subject. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c.,  a  Young  Amateur, 

G.  A.  L. 


Nov.  7,  1831. 
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On  Destroying  Ants. — Geiitlemen,  observing-  in  pages  aiid  279,  of  }oiii- 
llegister,  two  enquiries  respeeting  the  best  method  of  destroying  Ants  1  beg  to 
inform  your  Correspondents  that  amongst  many  trials  to  destroy  them,  I  have  met 
with  none  so  effectual  as  that  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  Common  Toad. 
I  liave  for  several  years  paid  attention  to  these  reptiles,  and  so  has  every  person 
under  my  control,  in-so-much,  that  I  have  sometimes  had  as  many  as  three  or  four 
dozen  j  some  of  which  have  become  so  domesticated  that  1  have  taken  them  in  one 
hand  and  exhibited  their  food  in  the  other,  .which  they  have  taken  with  the  great 
composure.  So  much  store  do  my  family,  as  well  as  myself,  set  by  them,  that  my 
two  little  girls  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  them  home  in  their  hands,  from  the 
roads  and  fields,  with  as  much  delight  :is  they  would  the  choicest  objects.  Those 
I  recommend,  are  about  three  ounces  weight,  and  from  the  observations  1  have 
made  of  their  progress,  I  should  calculate  about  five  years  old.  This  size  ap¬ 
pears  more  lively  than  the  larger  ones,  and  1  have  often  known  them  remain  for 
several  days  together,  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  where  the  Ants  congregated  \  and 
such  is  their  agility,  that  they  will  take  the  Ants,  when  on  the  wing,  as  quick  as 
they  come  within  reach  ;  and  their  instinct  is  so  great,  that  if  you  erect  a  habita¬ 
tion  for  them  contiguous  to  the  resort  of  the  Anis,  they  will  remain,  and  consider  it 
their  dwelling;  and  should  they  be  taken  and  placed  in  another  part  of  the  garden 
or  house,  they  will  endeavour  to  return  to  their  old  station  again.  The  quantity 
of  insects  they  devour  is  immense,  as  they  have  a  very  quick  digestion. 

I  have  preserved  and  protected  them,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  My  reason 
for  commencing  it,  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  a  friend  of  mine  calling  on 
me,  who  on  observing  the  hot-beds  so  much  infested,  and  concluding  the  crops 
would  be  destroyed,  advised  me  to  introduce  Toads  as  a  certain  remedy,  and  to 
my  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  I  observed  them  the  next  day  devouring  the 
Ants  as  fast  as  I  was  able  to  count  them.  From  that  tine  I  have  observed  with 
satisfaction,  that  wherever  Toads  are  encouraged.  Ants  will  disappear,  l.much 
regret  that  these  useful  creatures  should  meet  with  the  ill-treatment  they  often  do, 
even  from  gardeners.  I  have  oflen  been  almost  insulted  for  harbouring  them  my¬ 
self,  and  1  have  scarcely  met  with  one  individual  that  half  appreciated  their  value. 
When  trees  are  infested  with  Ants,  confine  the  Toads  behind  a  hoard  .set  on  edo-e 
until  they  become  h-abituated  to  the  spot. 

J.  Stafford. 


On  Destroving  Ants. — Gentlemen,  in  your  Register,  No.  G,  p.  278 — 9,  are 
two  queries,  as  to  the  destruction  of  Ants  within  doors,  and  without.  I  have  known 
common  frames  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  completely  cleared  of  Ants  which  in¬ 
fested  them,  by  merely  confining  a  Toad  in  them.  The  poor  Toad  is  loathed  and 
persecuted  by  many  who  should  know  better,  for  he  is  very  serviceable  in  preying 
on  worms,  grubs,  and  insects  of  .various  kinds.  J.  M.  might  easily  avail  himself 
of  his  services  in  the  house  for  Cucumbers,  but  it  would  require  some  contrivance 
to  enable  him  to  get  at  the  Ants  in  a  wall,  as  described  by  W.  W.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Hedgehog  would  he  of  great  service  confined  in  a  walled  garden,  as 
he  feeds  on  Grubs,  Worms,  Snails,  Slugs,  &c. 

Norfolk.  .  II.  S 

Tigridia  Pavonia. — Will  you,  or  any  of  your  Correspondents,  do  me  the 
favour  to  inform  me,  of  the  best  method  of  raising  the  Tigridia  Pavonia,  from 
seed,  and  of  its  general  management,  compost,  &c. 


C.  N. 
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SxRAWBEBaiES.— Gentlemen,  in  your  valuable  Horticultural  Rejjister,  for  this 
month,  to  vvhich  I  am  a  Subscriber,  I  observe  an  enquiry  by  W.-S.,  whether 
the  plants  nearest  the  parent  Strawberry  are  not  as  productive  as  those  at  a 
greater  distance  j  I  am  happy  to  say  that- 1  can  give  him  some  information  on  the 
subject,  having  made  it  my  study  for  several  years,?  and  having  always  found  it  to 
answer. 

When  I  want  to  make  a  new  bed  of  Strawberries,  it  is  invariably  my  practice 
to  prick  out  the  plants  nearest  the  parent,  (if  I  have  sufficient,)  and  those  which 
appear  with  a  full  bold  centre,  for  those  plants  vvhich  have  only  a  single  leaf  in 
the  centre  seldom  flower  or  bear  fruit.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  plant 
vvhich  does  not  flower  and  produce  fruit  the  first  year,  generally  proves  barren. 

I  have  tjied  several  different  sorts,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  three^years,  by  cutting 
off* every  runner,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  parent  plant  to  stand ;  and  out  of  a 
large  quantity  have  found  very  few  ever  to  bear  fruit.  Therefore  every  plant  that 
does  not  flower  the  first  year  I  always-pull  up,  and  leave  the  deficiency  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  runners  from  the  remainder;  and  in  point  of  productiveness  I  am  not 
ufraid  to  say  that  few  can  heat  me. 

In' making  my  beds,  (although  I  am  aware  that  a  different  method  is  recom¬ 
mended,)  I  plant  two  rows  of  Strawberry  plants,  about  twelve  inches  asunderj 
and  from  four  to  six  inches  in  the  rows,  leaving  on  each  side  about  eighteen  inches 
for  the  runners,  which  in  general  fill  up  the  space  the  first  year,  leaving  plenty 
of  plants  for  new  beds,  as  a  succession  is  always  necessary,  never  allowing  the 
beds  to  stand  more  than  three  years,  as  in  that  time  I  find  them  to  run  off"  both  in 
size  and  productiveness. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  to  observe  that  even  those  runners  which  are  far¬ 
thest  from  the  parent  plant,  (if  my  directions  are  observed,)  will  likewise  produce 
as  much  fruit,as  those  nearest  the  plant;  but  I  should  always  prefer  the  former 
method . 

If  you  think  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Strawberry  worth  inserting  in  your 
Register,  they  are  at  your  service,  wishing  you  every  success  in  your  underta¬ 
king,  which  have  no  doubt  will  be  ensured  to  you  if  you  conduct  it  upon  the  same 
principles  you  have  set  out  with.  But  I  should  recommend  to  your  serious  consi¬ 
deration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  drawings  of  plants,  &c.  instead  of 
portraits,  &c.,  as  one  of  your  Correspondents  in  this  month  observes  but  of 
course  that  must  be  left  to  your  own  judgments,  which  you  think  the  best. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

IVakefidd,  Nor.  9,  1831.  .  H.  J. 


Topping  Beans.— In  regard  to  Garden  Beans,  whenever  I  find  the  Black  Fly' 
appearing  at  the  top,  I  cut  off’ all  the  tops,  taking  care  either  to  burn  them  or  re¬ 
move  them,  for  if  left  lying  amongst  the  Beans,  they  will  again  infrat.them.  I 
have  always  found  it  the  safest  and  most  eff'ectual  to  the  preservation  of  the  crop 

H.  J. 


Aphis  Fab*. — Gentlemen,  I  certainly  conceived  the  system  of  Topping  Beans  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  the  Aphis  Fabac  had  been  so  long  practised,  that  scarce 
person  any  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  see  that 
such  enquiries  are  not  treated  with  contempt  by  practical  men,  but  that  such  per¬ 
sons  actually  condescend  to  give  answ'ers  to  them  ;  thus  proving  their  willingness 
to  communicate  theirAknowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others.  After  your  Corres- 
pondent,  Mr.  A.  Godwin,  has  answered  the  enquiry  made  by  W.  S.,  p.  137,  of 
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Queries^  Answers,  Remarks,  ^c. 


your  Register,  he  requests  to  be  informed  whether  this  is  the  same  insect  which 
attacks  the  Cherry,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  it  is  not;  the  former  being 
the  Aphis  Fabae,  and  the  latter  the  A.  Cerasi,  neither  of  which  I  conceive  capable 
of  existing  long  on  the  food  of  the  other. 

SERAMALEA. 


Retarding  the  Blooming  of  Roses. — In  answer  to  J.  D.,  page  185,  I  beg  to 
state  that  the  shoots  under  the  operation  of  pruning  are  those  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  and  the  pruning  is  delayed  whilst  the  upper  buds  have  pushed  some 
length,  and  then  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  are  shortened  below  where  any 
bud  has  pushed  this  season,  so  that  the  dormant  buds  u|)on  the  remaining  part  of 
each  shoot  may  be  excited. 

J.  HAYWOOD. 


Auriculas. — Will  Mr.  Revell  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  a  substitute  for  old  Ants’ 
Nests  in  his  compost  for  Auriculas,  that  is,  if  any  thing  else  will  do  as  well? 

Passifloras. — Perhaps  some  of  your  Correspondents  would  send  you  an  article 
on  the  Culture  of  Passifloras,  and  other  greenhouse  plants  ? 

T.  11. 


Polishing  Shells. —  Gentlemen,  you  would  oblige  some  of  your  Subscribers  il 
you  would  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of  Polishing 
Shells.  T.  H. 


Mespilos  Japonica. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  how  to  cultivate 

the  Mespilus  Japonica.  Yours,  &c. 

_  Delta. 

Melons  and  Cdcumbebs. — The  Conductors,  in  their  Review  of  Mr.  Lindley’s 
Guide,  (Horticultural  Register,  page  161,)  say  that  Cuttmgs  are  preferable 
under  all  circwnstances,  either  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  Do  they  mean  by  this, 
to  assert  that  the  culture  of  these  plants  may,  by  cuttings  of  bearing  plants  in 
autumn,  be  extended  throughout  the  winter  ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  sowing  the 
ensuing  spring  be  obviated  ^  A  few  plain,  practical  bints  on  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  in  as  much  as  respects  the  time  and  method,  soil,  and  general  treatment  of 
such  cuttings,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

Fmknerfs  Green.  G.  I.  T. 


Toeacgo. — I  have  this  summer  grown  a  few  plantaof  the  Virginia  and  Orouooka 
Tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  fumigating  and  washing  shrubs  and  plants,  and  find 
that  by  any  method  1  adopt,  the  leaves  become  a  mere  tissue,  witliout  substance, 
and  totally  unlike  the  imported  herb.  Will  any  of  your  Correspondents  point  out 
a  mode  by  which  the  plant  can  be  properly  dried,  so  as,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to 
resemble  in  colour,  texture,  and  quality,  the  Tobacco  of  America? 

G.  I.  T. 


Vegetable  Marrow. — Gentlemen,  A  Constant  Reader,  in  page  227,  enquires 
about  practicability  of  cottagers  cultivating  the  Vegetable  Marrow.  In  reply  to 
his  enquiry,  I  beg  to  state,  that  if  the  object  of  cottagers  is  to  make  the  most  of 
what  ground  they  may  cultivate  as  gardens,  the  cull  ivatiou  ofthe  Vegetable  Marrow 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  My  statement  is  founded  upon  experience.  At 
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this  place  we  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  this  veg'etable,  and  I  find  one  plant  will 
cover  about  fifty  square  yards  of  ground.  The  exact  number  of  fruit  gathered* 
from  a  plant  during  a  season,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  the  produce,  when 
compared  with  other  vegetables,  is  very  far  below  them.  An  early  crop  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  then  a  late  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  or  Broccoli,  upon  the  same 
extent  of  ground,  will  be  found  to  yield  a  far  greater  produce  than  the  former 
vegetable,  and  in  some  instances  superior  in  point  of  nourishment.  Vegetable 
Marrow,  to  be  made  at  all  palatable^  requires  rather  more  accommodating  sauce 
than  many  of  the  poor  can  affoid  to  furnish  it  with,  whereas  most  of  them  can 
supply  a  little  salt  and  pepper  for  Potatoes  and  Cabbages. 

Peiwori/i  GardeyiSy  Nuv.  6,  1831.  G.  Harrison. 


VEGEtABtB  Mould. — In  reply  to  G.  A.  L.,  page  2*25,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that 
what  I  ferm  Vegetable  Mould,  is  that  produced  by  well-rotted  cabbage  leaves,  and 
vegetables  of  a  similar  character.  What  I  mean  by  decayed  leaves  is  a  soil  pro¬ 
duced  from  tlm  leaves  of  oak,  &c.  The  former  soil  is  one  of  the  richest,  and  the 
latter  is  a  vdfy  light  one;  both  are  very  essential  in  a  suitable  compost  for  Pelar¬ 
goniums, 

G.  Harrison. 


Error.— *1  find  in  the  article  I  sent  you  on  the  treatment  of  Pelargoniums,  page 
102,  an  error  in  the  description  of  the  compost.  It  should  have  been  stated — to 
equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould  and  decayed  leaves,  add  one-third  of  peat  soil,  and 
one-sixth  of  white  sand.  1  will  thank  you  to  give  this  insertion  at  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

G.  Harrison. 


IlEAit’f’s-i^ASE. — Gentlemen,  plants  of  the  Heart’s-ease,  (^Viola  tricolor,')  which 
are  gold  in  the  London  Markets  are  often  better  than  those  grown  in  private 
gardens,  and  I  have  often  known  it  complained  of,  that  when  removed,  they  soon 
degenerate.  I  shotjid  be  obliged,  (and  I  doubt  not  also,  many  of  your  readers)  if 
any  of  your  Correspondents  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  that  favourite  flower, 
would  send  the  be.st  method  of  managing  it  j  and  also  the  way  of  managing  the 
Dark  Red  China  Rose.  I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  S 


\ 

IT.— C0LLECT10*\\H  AND  IlECDLLECTIONS 


NATtRAL  IIISTORV. 

VEGEtABLE  Serpent. — Some  Italian  Journals  mention  (hat  a  new  organised 
beinsr  has  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  wliich  seems  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate  link  between  vegetable  and  animal  life.  This  singular  being  has  the 
shape  of  a  spotted  Serpent;  it  drags  itself  along  on  the  ground,  and  instead  of  a 
head  has  a  flower  shaped  like  a  bell,  which  contains  a  visconS  liquor.  The  flies 
and  other  insects,  attracted  by  tbe  smell  of  this  juice,  enter  into  the  flower,  when 
they  are  caught  by  the  adhesive  matter;  the  flower  then  closes,  and  remains 
shut  until  the  prisoners  are  hfuised  and  transformed  into  chyle.  The  indigestible 
portion,  such  as  (he  head  and  wings,  are  thrown  out  by  two  lower  spiral  openings. 
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This  Vegetable  Serpent  has  a  skin  resembling  leaves,  a  white  and  soft  flesh,  and 
instead  of  a  long  skeleton,  a  cartilaginous  frame,  filled  with  yellow  marrow.  The 
natives  consider  it  delicious  food. 

OcMO,  1831.  W.  Me.  M. 

The  Raven. — The  Raven  is  a  bird  of  humour  and  sagacity.  There  was  one 
kept  a  few  years  ago  at  Newhaven — an  inn,  on  the  road  between  Buxton  and 
Ashbourn.  This  bird  had  been  taught  to  call  the  poultry  when  they  fed;  and 
could  do  it  very  well  too.  One  day  the  table  was  set  out  for  the  coach-pas- 
sehgeis’  dinner;  the  cloth  was  laid  with  the  knives  and  forks,  spoons,  mats, 
and  bread,  and  in  that  state  was  left  for  some  time,  the  room  door  being  shut, 
but  the  window  open.  The  Raven  had  watched  the  operation  very  quietly, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  felt  a  strong  ambition  to  do  the  like.  When  the  coach 
was  about  arriving,  and  the  dinner  carried  in,  behold,  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  the  dinner-table  had  vanished!  It  was  a  moment  of  Consternation— silver 
spoons,  knives,  forks,  all  gone.  But  what  was  the  surprise  and  amusement, 
to  see,  through  the  open  window,  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  yard,  the 
whole  array  carefully  set  out,  and  the  Raven  performing  the  honours  of  the 
table,  to  a  numerous  company  of  poultry,  which  he  had  summoned  about  him 
and  was  very  consequentially  regaling  with  bread. — Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not. 

RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Weavil. — Salt  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  against  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  by  the  Weavil.  Mix  a  pint  of  salt  with  a  barrel  of  wheat,  or 
put  up  the  grain  in  old  salt-barrels,  and  the  Weavil  will  not  attack  it.  In 
stacking  wheat,  4  or  5  quarts  of  salt  to  every  100  sheaves,  sprinkled  among 
them,  will  entirely  secure  them  from  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and 
render  the  straw  more  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. 

Beans. — Observing  in  your  Register  the  produce  of  one  Oat.  1  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  the  produce  of  one  Bean.  In  one  of  my  walks  in  the  spring  I 
picked  up  a  Horse  Bean,  which  I  planted  in  my  garden  betwixt  some  gooseberry 
'  trees,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  the  autumn,  when  I  found  it  very 
full  of  pods,  and  have  this  day  counted  the  produce,  which  is  170  good  seed 
Beans.  .  • 

fVakejieldy  Nov,  9,  1831.  H.  J. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Vines. — An  idea  beiug  generally  entertained  that  Grapes,  cultivated  in  the  open 
air,  must  from  the  natuije  of  our  climate,  be  inferior  to  hothouse  Grapes.  We 
offer  to  our  readers  the  following  remarks,  sent  by  a  Correspondent,  to  prove  what 
may  be  done  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  “Through  a  superior  method 
of  training  and  pruning  the  Vine,  Mr.  Clement  Hoare,  of  Siddlesham,  has  this 
year  produced  some  of  the  finest  Grapes,  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  sort,  which  have 
perhaps  ever  been  ripened  on  the  open  wall  in  this  country.  When  the  bunches 
were  cut  a  few  days  since,  many  of  the  berries  were  found  to  measure  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  circumference;  and  in  point  of  quality  and  flavour  they  have  been 
pronounced  by  several  competent  judges  to  be  fully  equal  to  those  grown  under 
glass.” 

Onions. — Mr.  William  Ramsay,  gardener,  Chanceloti,  (Potland)  has  this  sea-’ 
son,  raised  seedling  Onions,  which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  them.  One  which  he  pulled  weighed  1  lb  5oz.  and  measured  16j 
inches  in  circumference. — this  was  the  largest,  but  he  has  a  number  more,  of 

nearly  the  same  enormous  size. 
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III.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Since  our  last  report,  jupers  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society  “On  the  beneficial  effects 
ot  the  accumulation  of  Sap  in  Annual  Plants,’’  and  “  a  rejmrt  on  the  Propag-ation  of  Cabbages 
by  slips,”  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Air.  Lindley.  The  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits  has 
also  appealed,  and  seems  in  every  waj*^  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  Horticulturalist,  on  account 
of  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  its  pages,  gathered  during  the  la.st  ten  years,  from 
observations  on  the  merits,  size, .^g^son,  &c.  of  the  proved  varieties  existing  in  the  Society’s 
ganlen. 

The  exhibitions  have  comprised  the  yellow  and  white  varieties  of  the  Double  Indian  Chry- 
santheinuin;  a  Potison  Jaune,  weighing  1531b,  being  one  of  a  crop,  the  aggregate  weight  of 
which  was  555  fbs.  from  the  same  vine  ;  Forbidden  Fruit,  from  the  VVest  Indies  ;  a  Duchesse 
d’ A ngouleme  Pear,  weighing  3lb2oz;  a  specimen  of  the  JJanksia  epmula  ;  and  very  fine 
Camellias;  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Allnutt,  Messrs.  Chandler,  &c.  A  Chinese 
Pruning  Knife  was  also  on  the  table,  communicated  by  Mr.  Reeves  ;  its  primitive  appearance, 
did  not  convey  a  very  favourable  idea  either  of  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument,  or  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  skill  of  those  with  whom  it  originated. 

NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  last  Show  for  the  Season,  on  W ednesday,  Novemlier  IS,  1831.  The  two 
preceding  days  of  cold  and  frost  were  succeeded  on  Wednesday,  by  heavy  snow  storms  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  whole  morning  was  most  unfavourable  for  the  attendance  of  members  and 
vi.sitors;  indeed,  so  uninviting  was  the  weather  that  it  might  almost  have  been  anticipated, 
that  the  flowers  sent  for  exhibition  would  “blush  unseen,”  and  the  fruits  “waste  tlieir  fra 
graiice”  in  an  empty  Corn  Exchange.  The  few, 'whose  love  of  horticulture  teinjited  them  to 
brave  the  inconvenience  of  wet  and  cold,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  this,  the  last  Show 
for  the  season,  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  fully  calculated  to  support  the  j)ie-emineuce 
which  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  is  by  all  visitors  ([larticularly  by 
lho.se  who  are  acquainted  witii  similar  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,)  admitted  to 
have  attained. 

'I’he  Chrysanthemums  were  the  great  object  of  attraction,  of  which  there  was  a  large  and  very 
.splendid  exhibition — those  from  Mrs.  Ives  were  very  much  and  deservedly  admired.  Mrs. 
Rurroughes,  Mr.  J.  Vince,  Mr.  Middleton,  Colonel  Cliitty,  the  Rev.  Charles  Peinice,  and  Mr. 
J.  Toll,  severally  contributed  very  choice  and  extensive  assortments  of  this  charming  antinnniil 
flower;  indeed  the  number  of  contributors  was  so  great,  that  it  would  almost  appeal-  invidious 
to  specify  any,  but  the  above  were  most  particularly  striking. 

Mrs.  Mackie  contributed  (but  not  for  prizes)  a  select  collection  of  Chrysanthemums;  some 
remarkably  line  grown  Primula  Sinensis,  and  one  of  the  dentated  variety,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  particularly  large;  and  some  choice  greenhouse  plants;  amongst  tllem,  the  Erica  fasicu- 
laris;  Crowea  Saligna;  Camellia  Bohea,  and  Japonica,  double  striped  and  wdiite ;  Oxalis  tetra- 
phylla;  and  very  splendid  specimens  of  Fuchsias  virgata  and  microjjhylla;  a  plant  of  the  Double 
Tuberose,  in  full  bloom,  grown  in  the  open  air,  (of  wiiich  charming  jdant  there  have  been  some 
fine  specimens  in  flower  for  .some  time  past,  grown  abroad  at  the  Nursery,  in  a  warm  situation) 
were  much  admired,  as.also  a  basket  of  dried  flowers,  tastefully  arranged,  consisting  of  different 
sjxicies  of  Elichrysums  and  Gnaphaliunis. 

Amongst  the  fruits  were  a  leash  of  Pines,  one  Melon,  some  remarkably  fine  Muscat  of  Alex- 
dria  Grapes,  (from  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Witclungham)  also  Black  Prince  and  St.  Augustine 
Grapes,  grown  out  of  doors;  some  large  black  Pears,  of  Worcester,  Uvedale,  Cardillac,  Cras- 
sane,  and  Chaumonteile  Pears ;  Imperatrice  Plums;  White  Currants;  Cliesimts;  Nottingham 
Medlars;  Filberts,  of  the  year  1830;  Nonpareils,  Ribstone  Pippins,  Striped  Beaufins,and  other 
sadee  and  dessert  Apples.  There  were  some  fine  Oranges,  (kept  from  last  year)  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Roe,  in  Ldndon-street. 

Amongst  the  vegetables  were  some  very  large  Savoys,  (one  from  the  Rev.  P.  Stannard.  of 
'I'asburgn,  weighing  more  than  nine  pounds)  gigantic  Celery,  White  Beet,  Onions,  Potatoes, 
Capsicums,  a  few  Green  Peas,  grown  from  the  seed  of  this  year,  Indian  Wheat  and  Bread,  itc. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  Cottagers’  table  so  well  filled  with  specimens  of  their  care  and 
industry;  amongst  which  were  St.  Augustine  Grapes,  (out-door)  Black  Spanish  Radi.shes, 
Onions,  Flowers,  &c.  There  were  also  ten  Apjiles  grown  upon  an  engrafted  seedling  tree,  in 
in  a  garden,  jflanted  by  Robert  Lighton,  aged  84  years,  a  cottager  at  Hardwick,  near  Long 
Stratton.  Alioiit  four  guineas  was  distributed  in  money  amongst  the  Cottagers. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  Society  afterwards  dined  together  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Ricliard 
Crawshay,  Lsq.,  in  the  chair.  By  the  regulations  adopted  of  requiring  the  jiarties  who  propo¬ 
sed  attenduig  to  send  notice  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Asker  was  enabled  to  provide  accordingly, and 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served  up.  The  inconvenience  and  irregularity  experienced  on  a  pre¬ 
ceding  occasion  was  also  obviated,  by  a  gentleman  being  appointed  as’  Steward,  wliich  office 
was  kmdly  undertaken  by  George  Seppings,  Esq.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Crawshay 
stated  that  it  was  intended  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  subscru 
bers,  for  giving  a  dejeuner  or  some  sirailai-  entertainment,  to  the  ladies,  to  whose  patronage  and 
csuiitcnance  the  society  was  so  much,  indebted  for  the- attainment  of  its  present  success — a  pro¬ 
position  in  which  we  are  sure  every  one  will  most  happily  concur ;  for  none  can  have  participated 
of  the  various  fruits  at  the  different  dinners  without  feeling  the  burning  blush  of  shame,  at  the 
recollection  that  all  the  tine  productions  of  Bomona,  sent  during  the  year,  and  temptingly  ex- 
hibited,  had  been  to  tlic  fair  visitors  at  the  Corn  E.xchaiige,  as  lorbidden  fruit— see  they  might, 
hut  neither  touch  nor  ta^tc. 
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^  DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Ninth  Exhibition  of  this  Sr^iety,  took  place  on  Sept.  30th,  at  Con^rdon’s  Public  Room.s, 
Exeter.  The  Room  was  most  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  highly  tasteful; 
here  the  Crinum  amabile;  the  Zaraia  lanuginosa,  (a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  and  considered 
more  than  100  years  old) ;  the  Ficus  ela.sticus,  or  Iiidian-Ruhber  Plant;  the  Psidium  cate- 
leyanum,  or  Purple  Giiava.  with  fruit  just  ripening  on  its  branches ;  the  .lacaranda  mimosi- 
folia;  Canna  bicolor ;  Acacia  pubescens ;  Buonapartea  juncea  ;  Salvia  splendens;  Polygala 
grandiflora  ;  Pyrethnuu  ulgiuosum;  the  superb  Plantain ;  the  noble  flowering  Cactus,  and 
others,  towered  over  all; — while  sheltered  hut  not  hid  by  their  spacious  branches,  ami  well 
disposed,  were  the  .splendid  Allamauda  eatliartica;  Plumbago  Capensis;  Hoyacarnosa;  Salvia 
pseudo-coccinea;  Nyctcrium  araazonium ;  Crinum  Americanum  ;  Ipomo'a  insignis;  .Amaryllis 
grandiflora;  Nerium  carneum  ;  Plilox  autumnale;  Aconitvm  Japonicum ;  Erythrolsena  cou- 
spicua;  Ageratum  coelestina;  Chelone  atropurpurea;  Rudbeckia  Newmaiuiia;  Lant.'uia 
Bc.abrida;  Gesneria  bullxtsa;  Dracaiua  terminal's;  Solanura  Balbisii ;  Cycas  revoluta;  Salvia 
fulva,  and  involucrata;  Crassula  obliqua,  and  falcata;  several  beautiful  specimens  of  Gloxinia 
caulescens;  Corrrna  spetiosa ;  Camellia  timlfriatum ;  Dichorizandra  thyrsifolia;  Trichomcr.e 
coerulea;  Pentstemon  Richardsouia;  Aster  patens;  Tagetus  lucida;  Gentiana  Saponaria;  Lia- 
tris  squarrosa;  &c.  Most  Judiciously  intermixed,  were  the  creeping  tribes,  as  the  Thunbergia 
alata,  &c.  To  these  must  be  added  specimens  of  the  Pancratium  littorale ;  and  then  came  in 
rich  though  dwarfish  beauty,  the  Fa.ssiflora  coccinea;  Stapelia  glauca;  Punicanana;  Fuchsia 
microphylla,  and  macro.steinon ;  Ha;manthus  puniceus;  unequalled  specimens  of  the  Egg- 
Plant,  from  the  gardens  of  Wearman  Gifibrd,  Esq.;  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Calceolaria 
diffusa;  from  Pince  &  Co.;  &c.  &c.  Of  hardy  perennials,  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Gifford,  had 
resplendent  shows;  and  in  bulbs,  it  is  imagined  that  Mr.  Booth  has  scarcely  been  surp;issed, 
his  seedling  Amaryllises  in  pots,  eight  or  nine  in  number,  being  pronounced  by  all,  to  hear  the 
palm  from  anything  of  the  kind  they  haiLever  before  seen.  There  was  also  tlie  odorous  Rosa 
Indica,  or  China  Rose, — a  bouquet  of  roses  from  which  plant  was  exhibited  by  Lucombe,  Pince, 
and  Co,,  before  the  Society,  in  April,  and  from  which  a  bud  or  two  has  been  cut  every  day  since 
that  period.  In  Dahlias  or  Georginas,  there  never  was  a  more  resplendent  show;  Dyinond  & 
Co.  had  them  worked  intqa  gorgeous  crown^  (the  ermine  at  the  base  being  admirably  imitated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  white  and  violet-coloured  Dahlias  were  interwoven)  an  anchor  also, 
and  a  star,  were  formed  in  a  similar  way.  Mr.  C.  Sclater  had  an  immense  anchor  formed  in  this 
manner;  Booth,  a  crown;  Veitch,  crown  and  rich  stars;  Lucombe  &,  Co.,  a  most  massive 
crown,  with  the  letters  “W.  A.’’  “  Pince  &  Co.’’  &c.  in  the  composing  of  which  0000  of  these 
beautiful  flowers  had  been  used;  Morris,  of  Tor,  near  Torquay,  stars,  crown,  &c.  These 
principally  occupied  the  side  walls,  and  gave  a  .singular  appearance  to  the  whole. 

The  Fruits  were  very  fine; — of  the  Citrus  tribe,  particularly  so.  The  Grapes  in  rich  luxuri¬ 
ance,  and  the  wines  of  home  manufacture,  from  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air,  most  delicious. 
All  other  varieties  of  Fmit  were  presented  in  rich  abundance;  these,  as  well  as  the  noble  display 
of  vegetables,  both  from  the  cottagers’  and  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  gardens,  show,  i  n  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  this  excellent  Society,  has  been  the  means  of  giving  an  impulse,  that 
will  in  the  end,  tell  most  largely  and  b-eneficially  for  man. 

The  orchestra  was  filled  by  a  band  of  musicians,  whose  performances  greatly  enlivened  the 
scene.  The  room  was  crowded  with  gentry,  and  John  Beaumont  Swete,  Esq.  of  Oxton-Hon.se, 
was  called  to  the  Chair.  In  his  address  to  the  company,  he  said,  it  must  be  matter  of  pleasing 
congratulation  to  them  all,  that  in  the  exhibition  tliat  day,  there  was  abundant  proof  of  the 
interest  which  cottagers  began  to  feel  in  Horticultural  pursuits.  How  much  might  be  done  in 
this  way  many  were  impressed  with,  and  what  they  saw  before  them  was  no  slight  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  reasoning.  He  did,  therefore,  hope  that  all  would,  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  stir  up  and  excite  the  labouring  poor  to  exertions  in  this  way,  by  making  it  appa¬ 
rent  to  them  that  not  only  would  the  comforts  of  themselves  and  their  families  be  increased,  and 
their  dwellings  rendered  far  more  ornamental  but  that  they  would  also  hold  up  to  them  the 
sweet  and  cheering  hope  of  countenance,  and  even  reward,  for  their  efforts.  Of  the  stimulating 
nature  of  reward,  they  had  more  and  more  abundant  proof  every  time  the  Society  met,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  rich  di.splay  now  before  them. 

Mr.Gidley,  read  the  list  ot  prizesj  as  awarded  by  the  judges. 

HULL  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Sixth  Meeting  of  this  institution,  for  the  season,  was  held  on  Thursday,  October  6th,  for 
the  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  China-asters,  French  and  African  Marygolds  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Bouquets,  Apples,  Celery.  &c.  This  was  the  last  exhibition  for  the  year,  and  a  truly  noble 
conclusion  of  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  efforts  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  it  was,  for  the 
season.  The  Dahlia  is  in  this  country,  rather  a  modern  flower.  These  Societies  have  given  a 
stimulus  to  its  cultivation,  and  w'e  are  sure  that  those  who  have  .seen  the  perfection,  both  in 
colour  and  formation,  to  which  it  has  been  brought  in  Hull,  cannot  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
this  Society  de.serve8  both  credit  and  patronage.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  many 
other  species  of  flowers.  Their  natures  and  habits  have  been  carefully  and  sncces.sfully  studied, 
and  each  successive  Show  has  manifested  improvement  in  brilliancy  and  distinctness  of  colour, 
as  well  as  in  elegance  of  structure.  The  taste  for  Horticulture  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn,  in  a  year  or  two,  that  the  ungenial  soil  of  tlie  neighbourhood  has  been 
converted  into  a  matrix  for  vegetables  that  will  vie  with  those  of  the  finest  .soils.  Emul.ation 
works  wonders.  It  is  operating  most  advantageously  here  at  pre.sent.  and  only  wants  tlie  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  higher  classes,  to  render  it  efficient  in  making  the  district  round  Hull,  a  garden 
])rofnse  in  vegetable  productions,  as  beautiful  and  useful  as  any  district  in  the  kingdom.  The 
exhibition  of  Fruits,  on  ttie  pre.sent  occasion,  was  magnificent,  especially  the  Apples. 
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IV.— NATURALIST  S  CALENDAR, 

FOR  JANUARY. 


BOTANY. 

ThoDGH  the  most  severe  weather  of  the  year  commonly  occurs  in  this  month,  yet  vegetation 
begins  a  little  to  revive ;  and  should  the  latter  end  of  the  month  be  mild,  the  Snowdrop,  Ga- 
Idnthvs  nivdlis,  may  be  seen  emerging  from  the  ground;  and  in  the  garden  the  Winter  Aconite, 
Erdnthis  hyemahs,  begins  to  show  its  golden  blossoms.*  The  Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  mgcr, 
and  the  Laurustinus,  Viburnum,  tinus^  are  also  in  flower.  The  Mezereon,  D&phne  Mezhreum, 
begins  to  open  its  buds.  The  Sweet  Violet,  V/ola  adorbta,  is  now  in  bud,  or  in  sheltered  situ¬ 
ations,  in  flower.  Several  plants  that  have  out-lived  the  early  part  of  winter  are  still  in  flower, 
as  Red  and  White  Archangel,  Ldmium  purpHreumand  album;  Chickweed,  Stelldriamkdia  ; 
Groundsel,  Sen^cio  vulgdri;  Annual  Meadow-grass,  Pda  Annua;  Furze,  Ulex  Europce'us;  and 
Ivy.leav’d  Toadflax,  ..4«tirrAmam  (yyjniaidriay  these  plants  may  truly  be  said  to  flower  the 
whole  year. 

The  Mosses  now  in  fructification,  are  Rigid  Screw-moss,  Tdrtula  r'rgida;  Early  Moss,  Afry'wOT 
pellucidum ;  Hygrometer  Moss,  Fundria  hygromitrica;  and  Steraless  Moss,  Phdscum  mu. 
ticum. 

The  leaf  buds  of  the  Honeysuckle,  Lonichra  Periclym^num,  begin  to  expand,  and  the  catkins 
of  the  Hazel,  Cory'lut  Avellana^  to  appear. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS.— A  few  Moths  may  occasionally  be  found,  as  the  Bay-shoulder  Button-Moth,  Perd. 
nia  spadicedna ;  the  Early  Moth,  Cheiimtdbia  rupicaprdria;  these,  with  some  species  of  Gnats, 
are  almost  the  only  winged  insects  which  venture  forth.  A  remarkable  circumstance  respecting 
insects,  is  the  existence  "of  the  autumnal  brood  of  Caterpillars,  upon  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
food,  and  pometimes  without  any.  In  gardens,  for  example,  the  speckled  and  spotted  (white, 
yellow,  and  black)  Caterpillar  of  the  Magpie  or  Currant  Moth,  Abraxas  grossularidla,  may 
be  found  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  of  which  the  more  expanded  buds  only  can  afford 
them  food;  and  yet  they  usually  survive  the  hardest  winters,  though  not  advanced  beyond  the 
first  or  second  skin,  aim  not  so  thick  as  a  Crow-quill.  The  eggs,  also,  of  many  insects  are  de¬ 
posited  in  the  autumn,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  of  winter,  survive,  and  are  hatched 
m  spring.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Lacquey  Moth,  ClisiocAmpa  uVemiria,  which  are  laid  in 
a  spiral  form  round  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  strong  cement.  + 

Many  singular  and  minute  insects  may  be  found  among  Mosses  and  Lichens. 

BIRDS. — The  observations  on  the  winter  migratory  birds,  last  month,  apply  equally  as  well  to 
this;  but  as  the  weather  is  now  more  severe,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  the  rarer  water- 
birds  and  sea-fowl  being  driven  inland. 

The  Missel  Thrush,  Ttirdus  visc'tvorus,  begins  its  monotonous  song,  and  commences  build¬ 
ing  its  nest.  This  is  the  earliest  songster  we  have.  The  Redbreast,  Sylvia  rubicula,  and  the 
House  Sparrow,  FringjUa  domesiica,  frequently  build  this  month.  The  greater  Titmouse,  or 
Black.cap,  Purus  major,  and  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  Sylvia  moduldris,  sing.  Larks,  Alauda 
arvensis,  are  now  seen  in  large  docks.  The  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Pdrus  cauddtus,  is  seen 
in  small  flights  visiting  the  trees  in  gardens  and  orchards;  they  proceed  in  one  regular  direc¬ 
tion,  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  in  this  manner  pass  over  a  large  tract  of  country  in  a  day. 

“  Some  gardeners,  who  know  no  better,  accuse  many  birds  of  destroying  the  buds  of  their 
trees  at  this  season,  because  they  are  seen  continually  nibbling  about  them.  The  truth  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  the  buds,  but  the  insects  frequenting  them,  of  which  the  birds  are  in  search. 
In  the  same  way  some  birds  search  under  the  decayed  bark  of  trees,  amongst  the  straws  of  a 
thatched  barn,  or  the  moss  on  trees,  for  their  favourite  food.”  J 

The  Golden-crested  Wren,  Sylvia  Jiegulus,  the  smallest  of  European  birds,  may  now  be 
frequently  observed  in  thick  hedges  near  houses.  It  summer  it  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  then  re¬ 
tires  to  more  unfrequented  places,  and  rarely  approaches  human  habitations,  except  in  severe 
weather.  It  is  wonderful  how  so  small  and  delicately  formed  a  bird  can  enduie’  the  rigours  of 
winter;  yet  it  seems  to  brave  the  cold  quite  as  well  as  those  apparently  more  hardy i  perhaps 
the  constant  exercise  which  it  uses  in  seeking  for  its  food,  may  account  for  it. 

METEOROLOGY. 

BAttOMSTER.— Mean  Height  20,881.  Highest  30,540.  Lowest  29,200  inches. 

Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  49,9  degrees.  Highest  74.  Lowest  29  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,786  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  2,290  inches. 

*  In  January,  1828,  the  following  plants  were  in  flower  here  in  th  e  open  ground ;  Double  and  Single  Snow 
drijp;  Scotch,  Yellow  and  Black-streaked  Yellow  Crocuses  ;  Double  Lilac,  Single  Red  and  Common  Prim¬ 
roses  ;  Polyanthuses;  Arabis  alpina;  Blue  Navelwort,  {Oviphalodes  werno;)  Winter  Aconite;  Double 
Redliepatica;  Laurestinus ;  Mezereon;  Daisies;  Crowfoot;  and  Archangel. 

+  Comp.  Aim.  t  Comp,  Aim. 


Duffield-Bank,  Dee.  1831. 


O.  J. 
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V.— MOxVTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 


FOR  JJ^^UAUY. 


JANUARY,  is  usually  accounted  the  coldest  month  in  the  year,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
tense  frosts  generally  experienced  at  this  time,  little  can  be  done  in  trenching  the  ground,  &c. 
however,  where  any  is  left  undug,  make  use  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  it  into 
ridges.  Preimre  dung  for  forcing  Cucumbers,  &c.  when  they  are  wanted  eai  ly.  Be  careful  that 
the  Pine  pits  experience  no  declension  of  heat ; — or,  the  plants,  by  receiving  a  check,  will  most 
of  them  start  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the  spring. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pruning  and  Nailing  should  now  be  attended  to,  at  every  convenient  opportunity.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  however,  would  be  better  delayed  until  the  beginning  of  February,  or  at 
least  until  the  buds  have  advanced  a  little?  as  pruning  them  too  early,  sometimes  proves 
injurious,  if  the  weather  should  afterwards  be  very  severe. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing,  continue  to  bring  in  about  once  a  fortnight,  as  recommended  last 
month.  ' 

Peach  Houses,  where  the  fruit  is  wanted  early,  should  not  be  delayed; — be  careful,  however, 
that  the  heat  from  the  flues  is  very  moderate  at  the  commencement,  or  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  crop  of  fruit. — (See  Calendar  for  December.)  If 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  be  placed  along  the  flues,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  those  trained  on  the  trellis.  The  houses  closed  at  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  beginning  of  December,  will  now  be  out  in  blossom,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  fruit  will  begin  to  set,  they  wilt  now  bear  the  heat  from  60  to  6o  degrees,  by 
day. — Be  careful  not  to  syringe  them  while  in  blossom,  but  keep  the  flues  very  moist  and 
give  plenty  of  air  during  the  day-time,  and  you  may  ensure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  setting,  if 
the  trees  are  healthy. 

Cherry  Houses,  should  have  the  glasses  put  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  a  little  fire 
put  in  the  flue  in  order  to  dry  up  the  damp;  but  be  particularly  cautious  to  give  as  much  an¬ 
as  possible,  and  never  allow  the  heat  to  rise  higher  than  from  45  to  50  degrees,  Fahreinheit, 
for  the  first  month.  Cherries  in  pots,  might  also  be  placed  over  the  flue,  after  the  manner 
of  Peaches;  these  would  be  earlier  than  those  trained  on  the  wall,  although  there  is  less 
dependance  on  a  crop  of  fruit  from  pots. 

Vines.  See  pages  6,  185,  193,  and  293. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Mignonette  and  Ten-week  Stock  may  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  pots,  and 
placed  on  a  very  slight  hotbed  ;  the  former  in  a  light,  sandy,  maiden  soil,  perfectly  free  from 
dung.  As  soon  as  they  appear,  be  cautious  to  give  them  plenty  of  air. 

Auriculas  should  be  top-dressed  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  February.  See 
page  57. 

Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  this  month  or  beginning  of  next,  and  a  few  of  the. 
old  roots  may  be  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan,  or  a  moderate  hot-bed.  See  p.  145  aud  147. 

Tulip  Beds  will  require  occasionally  sheltering,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Forcing.  Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Roses,  (see  page  245  to  253.)  Lilacs,  Pinks, 
Hyacinths,  &c.,  as  may  appear  necessary. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cauliflower  plants  in  frames,  &c.  must  be  well  protected  from  frosts  at  night,  and  have  plenty 
of  air  in  the  day  time. 

Asparagus.  Continue  planting  ne%v  beds  on  a  slight  heat,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Lettuce  plants  in  frames,  &c.  must  be  kept  free  from  rotten  leaves,  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
perish. 

Early  Frame  Peas,  and  Mazagan  Beans  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  and  placed  on  the  flues  of  the  stove,  to  transplant  out  for  the  first  crop. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  sandy  soil  on  a  slight  hotbed,  or  in 
boxes,  ai  recommended  by  Mr.  Haythorn,  page  312;  in  either  case  sow  a  thin  crop  of 
Radishes  and  Lettuce  over  them. 

Mushroom.  Beds  out  of  doors  must  be  kept  free  from  damp  litter.  After  gathering  the  Mush¬ 
rooms.  cover  them  well  from  the  frost.  See  Calendar  for  December. 

Rhubarb  Roots  may  now  be  regularly  taken  up  and  planted  in  an  old  Pine  pit,  or  iu  any  .situa-  ‘ 
tion  where  they  will  receive  a  slight  heat ;  and  if  covered  with  pots  like  those  used  for  Sea- 
Kale,  the  stalks  will  have  pushed  sufficiently  for  use  in  a  fortnight. 


tt.Jevvitt,  Printer,  Dutlield,  near  Derby. 


THE 


HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER. 


February  \st,  183*2. 


PART  I. - HORTICULTURE^  &c. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,  By  Elec- 
TRICUS. 

Gentlemen, 

The  culture  of  that  most  grateful  tree,  the  Vine,  is  an  object 
of  deep  and  increasing  interest.  The  tree  has,  in  all  probability,  been 
known  in  this  country,  for  upwards  of  1500  years ;  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  scientifically  attended  to,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Loudon,  at  No.  4795,  of  his  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening,  mentions  the  fact — on  the  authority  of  “The  Fruit  Ga¬ 
therer,”  by  Lawrence,  that,  “the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Belvoir-Castle, 
has  done  so  much  justice  to  the  Vine,  as  to  have  fires  constantly  burning 
behind  his  slope- walls,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas;  whereby  he  is  re¬ 
warded  by  the  largest  grapes;  and  even  the  best  Frontignacs,  in  July,” 
he  adds,  “These  sloped  walls  were  afterwards  centered  with  glass.*^ 

The  origin  then  of  fvineries — or  grape  forcing-houses,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  act  of  placing  a  glass  screen  in  front  of  a  wall,  at  Belvoir-Castle, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1718. 

The  chief  object  that  I  have  in  view,  in  presenting  this  paper,  is  to 
excite  an  enquiry  concerning  the  best  and  most  obvious  method  of  train¬ 
ing  and  pruning  the  Vine,  either  in  the  open  ground,  against  walls  and 
fences,  or — and  particularly,  in  houses  of  one  description  or  other,  co¬ 
vered  with  glass.  Many  persons  would  start  an  objection  to  the  general ' 
adoption  of  the  latter  mode  of  culture,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties 
and  expenses  attending  the  construction  of  forcing-houses ;  but,  as  I 
have  recently  witnessed  the  erection  of  a  small  house,  by  the  junior 
members  of  a  family,  without  the  assistance  of  either  bricklayer,  carpen¬ 
ter,  or  plumber,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  the  facility  with  which 
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the  work  may  be  performed,  and  of  the  very  trifling  expense  that  need 
be  incurred.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  enumerate  the  details  of  the  erecting, 
because  I  wish  to  pass  Without  loss  of  time,  to  the  object  of  the  present 
letter,  which  is,  chiefly,  to  invite  the  communications  of  the  able  Con¬ 
ductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  or  of  some  of  its  experienced 
contributors,  on  the  readiest  method  of  producing  th«  heaviost  and  best 
crops  of  grapes  in  small  houses,  whose  internal  dimensions  shall  range 
between  12  and  24  feet  in  length,  and  8  and  12  feet  in  breadth;  such 
houses,  as  in  point  of  fact  I  can  prove,  may  be  constructed  at  an  outlay 
of,  from  eight  or  ten,  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 

While  I  earnestly  invite  yon,  Gentlemen,  and  any  of  your  Horticultu¬ 
ral  friends,  to  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  a  subject  so  enticing,  and  indeed 
useful,  I  conceive  that  I  shall  afford  to  many  of  your  uninitiated  readers, 
a  source  of  profitable  entertainment,  by  extracting  from  accredited  autho¬ 
rities,  one  or  more  of  the  modes  of  pruning  the  Vine,  under  glass,  that 
have  struck  me  as  most  likely  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Authorities, 
it  may  be  remarked,  differ  materially;  and  many  persons  are  perplexed 
by  the  multifarious  directions  which  are  to  be  found  in  books ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  particularly  desirable,  that  practical  gardeners,  who  have  by  experi¬ 
ence,  arrived  at  a  certain  method  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  grapes, 
should  furnish  a  clear  and  intelligible  detail  of  operations,  by  which  their 
readers  may  be  enabled  to  experimentize,  with  some  prospect  at  least, 
of  obtaining  a  successful  result. 

That  1  may  not  needlessly  trespass  upon  your  indulgence,  I  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  the  two  following  extracts,  observing  however,  that  I 
ought  to  mention  the  able  directions  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison  ;  but  I  am 
conscious  that  1  could  not  thus  do  justice  to  a  writer  who  may  justly  be 
considered  one  of  our  first  authorities ;  it  must  suffice  therefore,  to  refer 
your  readers  to  his  chapter  on  the  Vine,  commencing  at  page  256  of  his 
‘'Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees.”  1825. 

Mr.  Lindley,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  “A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,”  evidently  gives  the  preference  to  Mr.  Speechly’s  me¬ 
thod  of  training,  for,  he  observes,  at  page  227,  “  I  have  been  entirely 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Speedily,  for  this  method  of  managing  the 
Vine,  which  I  believe  was  never  practised  previously  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  this  country ;  I  have  adopted  it  for  several  years,  and  I  confess,  I 
prefer  it  to  that  of  any  other  method.” — And  again,  “  I  visited  Mr. 
Speedily,  at  Welbeck,  some  years  before  bis  death,  and  had  an  ample 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  excellence  of  his  management,”  &c. 

Mr.  Lindley’s  avowed  object  is  to  obtain  large  berries  upon  large 
bunches,  in  preference  to  an  increased  number  of  clusters,  at  the  expense 
of  a  deterioration  in  point  of  bulk  and  quality.  He  says,  “Let  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  or  indeed  any  other  sort,  be  selected ; 
and  compare  fifty  single  berries  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  hundred  others 
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of  the  same  aggregate  weight,  equally  in  a  state  of  maturity;  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  scale  of  merit  will  be  given,  I  apprehend,  by  all  competent 
judges,  to  the  fifty  instead  of  the  hundred.” 

In  this  opinion,  most  persons  will,  I  presume,  cordially  acquicvsce,  the 
attainment  therefore,  of  these  fine  clusters,  is  now  the  object  of  enquiry; 
and  it  can  be  efl’ected  only — ^as  Mr.  Lindley  remarks — ‘‘by  having  the 
Vine  in  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  state.  In  the  hot-house,  or  in  the 
vinery,  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  planted  out,  one  good  shoot  must  be 
obtained  for  each  rafter,  or  ol.!^er  place  intended  for  its  support ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  fallen  off,  it  should  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rafter.  In  the  spring,  the  two  uppermost  shoots  must  be  trained 
at  length,  cutting  off  any  others  which  may  be  produced  from  the  lower 
eyes.  When  they  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  they  must  be 
stopped  ;  this  will  occasion  two  or  three  of  the  upper  eyes  to  push  out 
into  lateral  shoots,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  directed 
under  the  head  Propagation,^'  (that  is,  “they  must  be  shortened  to  two 
eyes  each,”)  “and  the  small  laterals,  from  beside  the  main  buds,  from 
their  first  appearance,  must  be  treated  in  a  .similar  manner. 

“When  these  two  slioots  have  cast  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  one  of 
them  should  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  leaving  the  other  shoot  to  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen,  according  to  its  strength.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Speechly’s  method,  is  the  commencement  of  an  alternate  system  of  fruit¬ 
ing  one  shoot  this  year,  to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a 
supply  for  the  next. 

“If  the  number  of  eyes  left  upon  the  long  shoot  be  not  too  great,  they 
will  all  push  and  show  fruit,  one  or  two  bunches  from  each  eye ;  which, 
for  the  first  crop,  had  perhaps  better  be  reduced  to  one,  and  this  at-the 
time  after  tlie  berries  are  set,  as  it  will  then  be  seen  which  is  most  likely 
to  form  the  best  bunch,  leaving  that  and  cutting  the  other  away  ;  stop¬ 
ping  the  shoot  at  the  same  time,  two  joints  above  the  fruit.  The  upper¬ 
most  eye  will  push  again,  which  must  be  treated  as  described  before,  for 
laterals.” 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  description  of  a  mode  of  pruning  and 
training,  practised  and  detailed  by  Mr.  Seton,  of  Stamford-Hill,  near 
London  ; — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  paragraph 
2981  and  2982,  in  an  extract  from  the  third  volume  of  the  Horticultural 
Transactions.  “Having  observed,”  Mr.  Seton  says,  “that  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  on  vigorous  shoots  which  usually  grow  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  is,  generally,  more  abundant,  and  of  a  finer  quality,  than  that 
produced  on  the  short  lateral  ones,  I  was  desirous  to  promote  the  growth 
and  preservation  of  the  former;  but  the  usual  mode  of  training  the 
branches,  across  the  house  and  upwards,  being  subject  to  the  objection 
before-mentioned,  and  little  scope  being  afforded  for  it  in  a  house  of 
small  dimensions,  I  thought  I  should  obviate  these  ineonveniencps,  in 
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great  part,  and  attain  another  object,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  by 
training  the  branches  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  keeping  the  whole 
of  the  fruit-bearing  part  of  each  tree  nearly  on  the  same  level. 

^^Five  Vines  tvere  placed  at  the  end  of  a  house  twenty-fii^e  feet  in 
length.,  for  this  purpose  provided  with  rods  placed  horizontally  under  the 
glass  of  the  roof,  twenty  inches  asunder,  and  extending  from  end  to  end. 
The  first  Vine  placed  at  one  end,  being  trained  up  to  the  two  lower  rods, 
a  shoot  of  it  was  laid  along  each  of  them.,  and  continued  successively 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  reached  the  othesa  end ; .  then  the  shoot  on  the 
lower  rod  iva^  turned  upwards  to  the  next,  and  led  back  upon  it  towards 
the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  while  that  on  the  upper  rod  ivas  turned  down,  and 
led  back,  in  like  manner  on  the  lower  one.  During  this  process,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  spurs,  or  short  branches,  were  left  annually  on  the  old 
wood,  to  produce  fruit.  When  the  leading  shoots  which  had  been  thus 
trained  in  a  retrograde  direction,  approached  towards  the  end  whence 
the  original  branches  proceeded,  preparation  was  made  for  a  succession 
of  young  wood,  bringing  forward  two  fresh  shoots  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  and  leading  them  on  close  to  the  preceding  ones.  As  these  and  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  first  branches,  which  were  then  on  their  return, 
advaiiced,  the  spurs  on  that  part  of  the  old  wood  to  which  they  had 
reached  were  cut  out  to  make  room  for  them,  the  naked  stem  only  being 
left.  When  the  second  series  of  branches  had  returned  nearly  to  the  end 
at  which  the  trunk  was  situated,  the  first  series,  on  which  there  was  then 
but  little  of  the  herbage  remaining,  was  cut  out  at  the  trunk.  Fresh 
shoots  were  then  brought  forward,  to  succeed  the  second  series  ;  and  so 
on,  without  end.” 

Each  of  the  five  Vines  was  trained  alike,  on  two  rods  devoted  to  each 
tree,  and  thus,  Mr.  Seton  conceives,  he  attained  two  important  objects ; 
first,  producing  an  abundant  supply  of  superior  fruit ;  and  secondly,  of 
retaining  each  individual  tree,  in  07cn  peculiar  climMe,  to  tvhich 
alone  all  its  parts  are  exposed.'^'' 

If  this  communication  be  favorably  received,  and  produce  the  notice 
that  it  is  my  object  to  elicit,  I  may  perhaps  be  led  to  follow  it  up  with 
another  paper,  “On  the  Culture  of  Vines,  upon  the  Open  Wall,”  and 
also  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  the  construction  of 
small  forcing-houses,  furnished  with  flues,  a  steam  apparatus,  and  a 
pit  for  leaves  or  tan.  I  hope  Mr.  Staflbrd,  among  others  of  your  able 
correspondents,  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  pen.  He  would  also  add 
greatly  to  the  valuable  information  he  has  already  furnished,  if  he  were 
to  enter  into  a  somewhat  more  minute  description  of  the  method  of  pru¬ 
ning  and  training  his  Vines  in  pots. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Electricus. 


Kovember  22,  1831. 
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Article  XL — On  the  Method  of  Cultivating  the  Vine^  as 
practised  in  France.  Extracted  and  abridged  from  a 
Treatise  by  C.  Chaptal,  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine 
and  Making  Wines.  Communicated  by  J.  T - . 

The  Effects  of  Climate,  Soil,  Exposure,  Seasons,  and  Culture,  on 

the  quality  of  the  Wines. 

Climate. — All  climates  are  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine. 
Though  it  seems  to  vegetate  with  vigour  in  northern  climates,  yet  the 
fruit  does  not  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity;  and  it  is  an 
invariable  fact,  that  beyond  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the  juice  of 
the  grape  does  not  attain  that  fermentation  which  converts  it  into  a 
sound  wine.  In  the  north,  grapes  abound  with  the  principles  of 
putrefaction,  but  contain  scarcely  any  element  of  spirituous  fermenta 
tion;  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit,  having  experienced  the 
phoenomena  of  fermentation,  produces  a  sour  liquor,  in  which  there 
exists  only  that  proportion  of  alcohol  necessary  for  interrupting  the 
movements  of  putrid  fermentation. 

The  Vine  therefore,  as  well  as  other  productions  _of  Nature,  has 
climates  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  between  the  40th  ad  50th  degrees  of 
latitude,  that  this  vegetable  production  can  be  cultivated  with  any 
degree  of  advantage.  It  is  between  these  points  that  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  vineyards  are  found,  and  the  countries  richest  in  wines,  such 
as  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Styria,  Corinthia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Transylvania,  and  a  part  of  Greece. 

But  of  all  counti'ies,  none  perhaps  presents  so  happy  a  situation 
for  the  Vine,  as  France;  none  exhibits  so  large  an  extent  of  vine¬ 
yards,  nor  exposures  more  varied  ;  and  no  counfry  has  such  an 
astonishing  variety  of  temperature.  From  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Vine  is  almost  every  where  cultivated; 
and  in  this  vast  extent  the  most  agreeable  and  most  spirituous  wines 
are  to  be  found.  But  though  climate  stamps  a  general  and  indelible 
character  on  its  productions,  there  are  certain  circumstances  which 
modify  and  limit  its  action ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  attending  to 
what  each  of  them  produces  that  we  can  be  able  to  discover  the  effect 
of  climate  alone.  It  is  thus  that  we  often  find  the  different  qualities 
of  wine  united  under  the  same  climate,  because  the  soil,  exposure,  and 
cultivation,  modify  and  mask  the  immediate  action  of  that  grand  agent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  Vine  plants  which  do  not  leave 
us  the  choice  of  cultivating  them  indiscriminately  in  any  latitude  at 
pleasure.  Soil,  climate,  exposure,  and  cultivation,  ought  all  to  be  ap- 
}>ropriated  to  their  inflexible  nature,  as  the  least  violation  of  this 
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natural  character  essentially  alters  the  product.  Thus  the  Vines  of 
Greece,  transported  to  Italy,  no  longer  produce  the  same  wine ;  and 
those  of  Faleraum,  cultivated  at  the  bottom  of  Vesuvius,  have  changed 
their  nature.  It  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  the  plants  of 
Burgundy,  transported  to  the  south,  no  longer  produce  wine  so  agrees 
able  and  delicate. 

The  characters  by  which  certain  Vines  are  distinguished,  cannot  be 
re-produced  in  different  sites  :  for  this  purpose  the  constant  influence  of 
the  same  cause  is  necessary,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  all, 
the  consequence  must  be,  changes  and  modifications.  We  may  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  warm  climates,  by  favoring  the  formation  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  must  produce  wines  highly  spirituous,  as  sugar  is 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  such  wines.  But  the  fermentation  must 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  decompose  all  the  sugar  of  the 
grapes,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  wines  exceedingly  luscious  and 
sweet,  as  has  been  observed  in  some  of  the  southern  countries ,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  saccharine  juice  of  the  grapes  is  too  much  concen¬ 
trated  to  experience  a  complete  decomposition. 

The  cold  climates  can  give  birth  only  to  weak  and  exceedingly 
aqueous  wines,  which  have  sometimes  an  agreeable  flavour:  the 
grapes  in  which  scarcely  any  saccharine  principle  exists  cannot  con¬ 
tribute  tow^ards  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  forms  the  whole 
strength  of  wines.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  heat  from  the  fei’- 
mentation  of  these  grapes  is  very  moderate,  the  aromatic  principle  is 
preserved  in  its  full  force,  and  contributes  to  render  these  liquors 
exceedingly  agreeable,  though  weak. 

Soil. — The  Vine  grows  every-where,  and  if  we  could  judge  of  the 
quality  of  it  by  the  vigour  of  its  vegetation,  it  is  in  fat  and  moist  soil, 
well  dunged,  that  it  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  w^e  are  taught  by 
experience  that  the  goodness  of  wine  is  never  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  the  Vine.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  Nature,  desirous  to 
assign  to  each  quality  of  soil  a  peculiar  production,  has  reserved  dry 
light  soil  for  the  Vine,  and  has  entrusted  the  cultivation  of  corn  to 
fat  and  well -nurtured  land. 

“  Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  felicius  uvse.” 

Strong  argillaceous  earth  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Vine,  for  not  only  are  the  roots  jirevented  from  extending  them¬ 
selves  in  ramifications,  as  is  the  case  in  fat  and  compact  soil,  but  the 
facility  with  wdiich  these  strata  are  penetrated  by  w'ater,  and  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  with  w’hich  they  retain  it,  maintains  a  jiermanent  state  of  humidity, 
wiiich  rots  the  root,  and  gives  to  all  the  Vines,  symjitoms  of  weakness, 
which  soon  end  in  their  destruction. 
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Ther(^  are  some  kinds  of  strong  earth  which  do  not  possess  those 
hurtful  qualities  that  belong  to  the  argillaceous  soil  above  mentioned. 
Here  the  Vine  grows  and  vegetates  in  freedom  ;  but  this  strength  of 
vegetation  still  essentially  hurts  the  good  qualities  of  the  grapes,  which 
can  with  difficulty  acquire  maturity,  and  gives  the  wine  neither  spi¬ 
rit  nor  flavour.  This  kind  of  soil,  however,  is  sometimes  set  apart 
for  the  Vine,  because  its  abundance  makes  up  for  its  quality,  and 
because  it  is  often  more  advantageous  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the 
Vine  than  to  sow  com  ;  besides,  these  weak'  but  abundant  wines, 
furnish  a  beverage  suited  to  labourers  of  every  class,  and  are  at¬ 
tended  with  advantage  in  regard  to  distillation,  as  the  Vines  require 
little  culture. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  farmers  that  moist  soil  is  not  proper  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vine.  If  the  soil,  continually  moistened,  is  of  a  fat 
nature,  the  plant  languishes  in  it,  rots,  and  dies ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  soil  be  open,  light  and  calcareous,  the  vegetation  may  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  the  wine  arising  from  it  cannot  fail  to  be  aqueous, 
weak,  and  destitute  of  flavour.  Calcareous  soil,  in  general,  is  proper 
for  the  Vine;  being  arid,  dried,  and  light,  it  aflbrds  a  proper  support 
to  the  plant.  The  water  with  which  it  becomes  occasionally  impreg¬ 
nated,  circulates,  and  freely  penetrates  through  the  whole  stratum ; 
the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  roots  imbibe  it  at  every  pore;  and 
in  all  these  points  of  view  calcareous  soil  is  very  favourable  to  the 
vine.  In  general,  wines  produced  in  calcareous  soil  are  spirituous, 
and  the  cultivation  is  so  much  the  easier,  as  the  soil  is  light  and  not 
strongly  connected;  besides  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  dry  soils 
appear  exclusively  destined  for  the  Vine :  the  want  of  water,  mould, 
and  manure,  oppose  the  idea  of  other  cultivation.  But  there  are  some 
kinds  of  soils  still  more  favourable  to  the  Vine;  those  which  are  at  the 
same  time  light  and  pebbly:  the  root  easily  forces  itself  through  a  soil, 
which  by  a  mixture  of  light  earth  and  pebbles,  is  rendered  exceedingly 
permeable.  The  stratum  of  galeU^  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  defends  it  from  the  raging  ardour  of  the  sun ;  and  while  the  stem 
and  the  grapes  receive  the  benign  influence  of  that  luminary,  the 
root,  properly  moistened,  furnishes  the  juice  necessary  for  the  labour 
of  vegetation. 

Volcanic  earth  also  produces  delicious  wines.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  different  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  that  the  most 
vigorous  Vines,  and  the  most  capital  wines  were  produced  among  the 
remains  of  volcanoes.  The  wines  of  Tokay,  and  the  best  wines  of 
Italy,  are  the  production  of  volcanic  soil.  The  last  Bishop  of  Adge, 
dug  up,  and  planted  with  Vines,  the  old  volcano,  of  the  mountain. 
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at  the  bottom  of  which  that  ancient  town  it?  situated,  and  these  plan¬ 
tations  form  at  present  one  of  the  richest  vineyards  in  that  canton. 

There  are  points  in  which  the  granite  does  not  present  that  hard¬ 
ness  and  unalterability,  which  generally  form  the  character  of  that 
rock:  in  these  places  it  is  pulverulent,  and  appears  like  dry  sand.  It 
is  among  these  remains,  that  the  Vine  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
France,  and  the  wine  is  of  superior  quality.  The  famous  Hermitage 
Wine  is  produced  in  such  a  situation.  The  farmer,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  wine  of  a  good  quality  than,  abundant  vintage,  will  establish  his 
vineyard  in  light  pebbly  soil,  and  not  make  choice  of  a  fat  rich  soil, 
unless  he  intends  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 

Exposure. — The  same  climate,  the  same  cultivation,  and  the  same 
soil,  often  furnish  wines  of  very  different  qualities.  We  daily  see 
some  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with  Vines, 
present  in  its  different  aspects,  astonishing  varieties  in  the  wines  it 
produces. 

The  most  favourable  exposure  for  the  Vine,  is  between  the  east  and 
the  south.  Small  hills,  rising  above  a  plain,  intersected  by  a  stream  of 
pure  water,  give  the  best  wine,  but  these  hills  ought  not  to  be  too  close 
to  each  other.  A  northern  exposure  has  at  all  times  been  considered  as 
most  fatal  to  the  grapes  they  always  remain  harsh,  sour,  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  saccharine  principle,  and  the  wine  must  participate  in  these 
bad  qualities.  A  south  exposure  is  also  not  very  favorable :  the 
earth,  dried  by  the  heat  in  the  day  time,  presents  towards  evening,  to 
the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun,  an  arid  sod  destitute  of  moisture.  The 
sun,  which  by  its  position,  penetrates  then  under  the  Vine,  and  darts 
its  rays  upon  the  grapes,  which  have  no  longer  any  shelter,  dries  and 
heats  them,  ripens  them  prematurely,  and  checks  the  vegetation  before 
the  period  of  fulness  and  maturity  has  arrived. 

Seasons. — The  influence  of  the  seasons,  on  the  Vine,  is  so  well 
known  in  all  countries  where  vineyards  are  planted,  that  long  before 
the  vintage,  the  nature  of  the  wine  may  be  predicted.  In  general 
when  the  season  is  cold,  the  wine  is  harsh,  and  has  a  bad  taste;  when 
rainy,  it  is  abundant,  weak,  and  not  at  all  spirituous :  it  is  therefore 
destined  for  distillation,  at  least  in  the  south  of  France,  because  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  drink,  and  difficult  to  preserve. 

*  Note. — ^The  general  principles,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  exposure,  ad¬ 
mit  of  many  exceptions.  The  famous  vineyards  of  Epernai  and  Vorsenai,  in 
the  mountain  of  Rheims,  are  fully  exposed  to  the  north,  in  a  latitude  so  nor¬ 
thern  for  Vines,  that  it  is  in  those  places  where  the  region  of  the  Vine 
suddenly  terminates  under  that  meridian. 

The  vineyards  ofNuits  and  Beaune,  as  well  as  the  best  of  Beaugenci  and 
Blois,  lie  to  the  east ;  those  of  Loire  and  Cher,  lie  indiscriminately  towards  the 
north  and  south.  The  excellent  hills  of.Seaumur,  face  the  north;  and  the  best 
w'ines  of  Angurs,  are  produced  from  Vines  which  grow  in  all  exposures. 
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The  rains  which  come  on  when  the  vintage  approaches,  are  always 
the  most  dangerous  :  the  grapes  have  neither  time  nor  sufficient  strength 
to  mature  the  juices,  and  they  become  filled  with  a  liquid,  which  holds  in 
solution  too  small  a  quantity  of  sugar,  for  the  produce  of  the  decompo¬ 
sition,  to  be  either  strong  or  spirituous.  The  rains  which  fall  when  the 
grapes  are  increasing  in  size,  are  exceedingly  favourable. 

Winds  are  always  prejudicial  to  the  Vine;  they  dry  up  the  branches, 
the  grapes,  and  the  soil ;  they  produce,  particularly  in  strong  soil,  a 
hard  compact  crust,  which  impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and  water, 
and  by  these  means  maintain  around  the  roots,  a  putrid  moisture,  which 
tends  to  corrupt  them. 

Fogs  are  also  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  Vine ;  they  are  destructive 
to  the  blossoms,  and  do  essential  injury  to  the  grapes. 

Though  heat  be  necessary  for  ripening  the  grapes,  giving  them  a  sac¬ 
charine  taste  and  a  good  flavour,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  believe  that 
its  action  alone,  can  produce  every  effect  required.  It  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  means  necessary  for  maturation,  which  supposes  that  the  'earth 
is  sufficiently  furnished  with  the  juices  that  ought  to  supply  the  materials. 
Heat  is  necessary,  but  this  heat  must  not  be  exercised  on  dried  earth,  for 
in  that  case,  it  burns  rather  than  vivifies.  The  good  state  of  Vines,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  the  grapes,  depend,  then,  on  a  just  proportion,  a 
perfect  equilibrium,  between  the  water,  which  furnishes  the  aliment  to 
the  plants,  and  the  heat,  that  alone  can  facilitate  its  maturation. 

Culture. — The  Vine  grows  naturally  in  Florida,  America,  and  al¬ 
most  every  part  of  Peru.  In  the  south  of  France,  almost  all  the  hedges 
abound  with  wild  Vines;  but  the  grapes  they  bear,  are  always  smaller, 
and  though  they  come  to  maturity,  they  never  acquire  the  exquisite  taste 
of  the  grapes  which  are  cultivated. — The  Vine,  then,  is  the  work  of 
Nature,  but  Art  changes  its  products,  by  bringing  the  culture  of  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  difference  which  exists  at  present,  between  the  cultivated 
Vine,  and  that  which  grows  w'ild,  is  the  same  as  that  established  by  Art, 
between  the  vegetables  of  our  gardens,  and  those  of  the  same  kind 
which  grow  naturally  in  the  fields.  The  soil,  where  the  Vine  is  planted, 
requires  great  care  :  it  should  often  be  dug  up,  but  should  not  have  the 
manure  necessary  to  other  plantations.  It  must  here  be  remarked,  that 
all  those  causes  which  powerfully  concur  to  give  activity  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  Vine,  alter  the  quality  of  the  grapes ;  and  here,  as  in  other 
delicate  cases,  the  culture  ought  to  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
plant  may  receive  only  scanty  nourishment,  if  grapes  of  a  good  quality 
are  required.  The  celebrated  Olivier  de  Serres,  says  on  this  subject, 
that  ‘'by  a  public  decree,  dunging  is  forbidden  at  Gaillar,  for  fear  of 
lessening  the  reputation  of  the  white  wines,  with  which  the  people  of 
that  district  supply  their  neighbours  of  Toulouse,  Montauban,  Castres, 
and  other  places.”  There  are  some  persons,  however,  who,  in  order  to 
Voi>.  I,  No  8.  'vw 
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increase  the  crop,  dung  their  Vines,  but  they  thus  sacrifice  the'quality  to 
the  quantity.  The  dung  most  favourable  to  the  Vine,  is  that  of  pigeons 
or  poultry :  dung  fcetid,  or  too  putrid,  should  be  carefully  rejected,  as  it 
has  been  proved  by  observation,  that  the  wine  often  contracts  from  it,  a 
very  disagreeable  taste. 

In  the  Isles  of  Rhe  and  Oleron,  the  Vines  are  manured  with  sea-weed ; 
but  the  wine  thence  acquires  a  bad  quality,  and  retains  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  plants.  Chasseron  observes,  that  the  same  plants  decom¬ 
posed  into  mould,  manure  the  Vine  with  advantage,  and  increase  the 
quantity  without  injuring  its  quality.  Experience  has, also  taught  him, 
that  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  form  excellent  manure  for  the  Vine.  This 
able  agriculturalist  is  of  opinion,  that  vegetable  manure  is  not  attended 
with  the  same  inconvenience  as  animal  manure  ;  but  he  thinks,  and 
with  justice,  that  the  former  cannot  be  used  with  advantage,  except 
when  employed  in  the  state  of  mould. 

The  method  of  cultivating  Vines  on  poles  or  props,  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  climate; — this  method  belongs  to  cold  countries,  where  the 
Vine  has  need  of  the  whole  heat  of  the  sun.  By  raising  them,  therefore, 
on  poles  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  the  earth  being  uncovered, 
receives  all  the  activity  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant 
is  completely  exposed  to  this  action.  Another  advantage  of  cultivating 
on  props,  is,  that  it  allows  the  Vines  to  be  placed  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  produce  is  multiplied.  But  in  warmer  climates,  the  earth  re¬ 
quires  to  be  sheltered  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  grapes 
themselves  have  need  of  being  protected  from  its  scorching  rays;  and  to 
accomplish  this,  the  Vines  are  suffered  to  creep  on  the  ground  ;  they 
then,  every-where  form  a  covering  sufficiently  thick  and  close,  to  defend 
the  earth  and  a  great  part  of  the  grapes,  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun. 
But  when  the  increase  of  the  grapes  has  attained  its  maximum,  and 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  bring  them  to  maturity,  the  cultivators  collect 
in  bundles  the  different  branches  of  the  Vine,  uncover  the  grapes,  and 
by  these  means  facilitate  the  maturation.  In  this  case,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  as  by  propping  ;  but  recourse  is  had  to  this  method  only  when 
the  grapes  are  too  abundant,  or  when  the  Vines  grow  in  a  soil  too  fat  or 
humid.  In  some  countries,  the  Vine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  which 
produces  nearly  the  same  effect ;  in  others,  the  pedicle  of  the  grape  is 
twisted,  to  hasten  the  maturity,  by  checking  the  vegetation.  The  ancients 
according  to  Pliny,  prepared  their  sweet  wines  in  this  manner. 

The  method  of  pruning  the  Vine  has  also  a  great  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  wine.  The  greater  the  number  of  branches  left  to  one 
Vine,  the  more  abundant  the  grapes,  but  the  worse  the  quality  of  the 
wine. 

We  may  consider  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  the  work  of  Nature  ;  all 
the  art  consists  in  stirring  it,  and  turning  it  several  times,  at  favourable 
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periods;  by  these  means,  it  is  freed  from  noxious  plants,  and  is  better 
prepared  for  receiving  water,  and  for  transmitting  it  with  more  ease  to 
the  plant ;  the  air  can  also  penetrate  to  it  with  more  ease ;  and  thus  all 
these  conditions  necessary  for  proper  vegetation,  are  united.  When  on 
account  of  some  particular  speculations,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  greater 
abundance  of  wine,  and  when  the  quality  may  be  sacrificed  to  this  con¬ 
sideration  ;  the  Vines,  in  that  case,  may  be  duaged,  more  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  the  stems,  and  all  the  causes  which  can  multiply  the  grapes, 
may  be  united. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

J.  T - 


Article  III. — On  Native  Soil  being  Changed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Manure  produced  from  Land  of  an  opposite 
nature.  By  Mr.  S.  Appleby,  F.  L.  S.,  Nurserymaiij 
Florist,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  James’s  Gardens, 
Doncaster. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  well  known  that  every  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  in  its 
final  decomposition,  returns  to  its  parent  earth,  and  I  have  latterly  had 
reason  to  think,  that  it  returns  to  that  very  quality  of  earth  from  which  it 
was  originally  produced.  This  idea  has  been  m  some  measure  confirm¬ 
ed,  from  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the  gradual  alteration  of  soil 
in  the  garden  of  an  intimate  friend,  who  some  years  ago  retired  from  his 
farm,  situated  in  the  North-Clays,  to  a  more  desirable  residence  on  the 
borders  of  Sherwood-Forest,  Nottinghamshire. 

The  sub-soil  of  my  friend’s  kitchen  garden  is  a  hard  rock-sand,  and 
the  surface-soil  formerly  consisted  of  a  light  sand,  with  the  most  trifling 
admixture  of  loamy  earth,  being  such  as  commonly  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  extensive  Forest.  The  manure  for  his  garden  was  carted 
from  his  Clay  farm,  and  was  used  unsparingly  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
during  which  period,  the  soil  gradually  changed  from  the  light  sand  I 
have  mentioned,  to  a  loamy  consistence.  He  has  continued  to  apply  the 
same  kind  of  tillage,  from  the  stable  or  fold-yard  of  the  Clay  farm,  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  original  sandy  soil  of  his  garden,  now  approximates 
to  the  clay  soil  of  his  farm.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  tillage  referred  to 
was  applied  in  a  rotten  state,  and  had  no  appearance  of  being  impregna¬ 
ted  with  any  particle  of  clay,  but  consisted  entirely  of  ordinary  manure, 
the  produce  of  clay  land. 

As  observations  on  the  amalgamation  of  soils,  are  very  desirable  and 
important  to  science,  and  e.xceedingly  interesting,  whether  considered 
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as  relative  to  agriculture  or  gardening  ;  I  trust  the  subject  will  speedily 
be  resumed  in  the  Horticultural  Register,  aqd  elucidated  by  abler  pens 
than  mine ;  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  philosophical  corres¬ 
pondents  who  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  change  above  mentioned. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Doncaster,  Dec.  10,  1831.  S.  Appleby. 


Article  IV ; — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysantherniim 
Indicum.  By  An  Amateur  Gardener. 

Gentlemen', 

I  OBSERVE  in  your  number  for  November,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  flowers  upon  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  which,  you  pui^pose 
to  give  one  or  more  papers.  Being  an  admirer  of  the  flower,  as  it 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  winter,  I  have  long  since  cultivated  it;  and 
latterly,  by  the  mode  described  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gar¬ 
dening,”  article  6475;  but  the  daily  trouble  of  watering,  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  with  liquid  manure,  although  there  recommended 
as  ^^simple,”  ^^elegant,”  &c.  is  troublesome,  and  most  inelegant. 

The  last  two  years,  the  continual  rains  neutralized  the  benefits  of 
the  liquid  manure,  by  washing  it  away,  and  I  consequently  had  a  bad 
show  of  bloom ;  but  observing  some  of  the  old  stocks,  which  had  been 
put  in  a  bye-place,  bloom  abundantly,  although  never  attened  to,  I  was 
induced  to  seek  for  the  cause,  which  I  soon  concluded  to  be,  from  the 
roots  having  found  their  way  into  the  soil  beneath ;  I,  at  once,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avail  myself  of  the  circumstance,  this  year. 

In  the  month  of  x\pril,  I  took  cuttings,  and  placed  them  in  a  green¬ 
house,  (a  cucumber-fi’ame  would  do)  where,  in  about  three  weeks,  I 
found  them  well  rooted ;  they  were  then  potted,  some  one,  and  others 
two  or  three  in  a  pot,'*^  about  five  inches  across,  filled  with  light  rich 
mould.  Having  provided  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  a  damp  situation, 
the  same  was  dug  a  spit  deep,  and  a  trench  made ;  into  which,  the 
pots,  as  well  as  the  old  stocks,  were  put,  two  inches  apart,  up  to  their 
rims,  the  trench  filled  up,  and  some  half-rotted  dung  put  over  the  pots, 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  in  order  to  keep  the  ground  moist.  Here 
they  remained  until  the  22nd  of  October,  without  being  once  watered; 
when  the  early -flowering  ones  being  in  full  blossom,  were  removed  to 
the  greenhouse, — and  by  the  5th  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  frost,  the  whole  were  so  removed.  The  roots  that  had 
found  their  way  into  the  soil,  (which  they  had  very  abundantly)  were 


•  The  union  of  two  or  three  fUffereut  colours,  produces  a  most  pleasing  aj)j)earance. 
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cut  off,  and  1  find  that  by  keeping  a  pan  full  of  water  to  each  pot,  so 
far  from  their  durability  being  less,  they  have  remained  longer  in 
bloom,  than  any  I  have  before  flowered,  which  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  grossness  of  the  foliage, — a  few  only  of  those  first  put 
into  the  greenhouse,  showing  a  disposition  to  fade,  on  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  their  luxuriance  has  arisen  from 
the  great  extent  of  rich  soil,  into  which  the  roots  were  able  to  find 
their  way.  I  adopted  the  same  mode  with  the  class  of  exotic  Salvias, 
and  my  greenhouse  now  presents  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  brilliant 
flowers. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

December,  1831.  Ax  Amateur  Gardener. 


Article  V. — On  Raising  Auriculas  from  Seed.  By  Mu. 
Thomas  Warris,  of  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen, 

As  a  proof  that  1  most  heartily  wish  you  success  with  the 
Horticultural  Register,  I  here  transmit  to  you,  a  detailed  account  of 
my  mode  of  raising  Auriculas  from  seed ;  and  promise  you,  that  if 
you  judge  my  papers  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  pages,  from  time  to 
time,  I  purpose  being  a  contributor.^ 

I  have  been  a  cultivator  of  Auriculas,  for  many  years,  and  have 
raised  a  great  number  from  seed, — amongst  which,  are  some  of  the 
best  kinds  in  the  trade.  The  compost  I  use,  consists  of  equal  parts 
of  fresh  loam,  decayed  leaves,  and  well-rotted  dung,  (cow-dung, 
is  preferable)  and  about  one-sixth  of  river-sand.  This  compost  is 
well  mixed,  and  frequently  turned  over,  for  three  months  previous  to 
using. 

The  pans  I  use  for  containing  the  soil,  are  made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  which  garden  pots  are  usually  made  of :  the  shape  is  the  same 
as  a  wash-hand  bason,  without  any  hole  in  the  bottom.  Before  the 
compost  is  used  for  sowing,  I  fill  the  bason,  and  place  it  in  the  oven, 
until  it  is  so  hot,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  insert  my  finger  in  it; — this 
destroys  the  seeds  of  any  weeds,  or  the  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  be 
deposited  in  it.  After  taking  it  out  of  the  oven,  I  spread  the  soil  to 
cool ;  when  quite  cold,  I  fill  the  bason  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  top,  around  the  sides,  but  am  careful  to  have  the  soil  as  high  in 
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the  middle  as  the  edges  of  the  bason,  so  that  it  gradually  rises  from 
the  sides  to  the  centre  of  each.  Tlie  soil  is  then  pressed  by  a  small 
board,  to  make  the  surface  smooth  and  even.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
a  regular  manner,  and  covered  with  very  fine  sifted  compost,  about 
the  depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  after  which  it  is  again  pressed 
down  even.  This  being  done,  I  take  a  clothes,  or  other  soft  brush, 
dip  it  in  water,  and  give  it  a  shake,  to  throw  off  heavy  drops  ;  I  then 
shake  it  over  the  soil  till  it  is  well  moistened,  after  which  I  water 
close  round  the  side  of  the  bason,  so  as  to  keep  the  compost  wet,  for 
although  x\uricula  plants,  when  full  grown,  will  not  endure  much  wet, 
yet  the  soil  requires  to  be  kept  very  moist,  in  order  to  get  the  seed  to 
vegetate.  The  time  I  usually  sow  my  seed,  is  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  January.  When  sown,  I  cover  the  bason  over  with  a  bell- 
glass,  or  a  large  flat  piece  of  glass,  and  place  it  either  in  a  window 
with  a  south  aspect,  or  the  fi’ont  of  a  greenhouse. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  the  plants  are  generally  springing 
up ;  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  strongest  are  transplanted  into 
fresh  compost,  as  before.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  I  use  a  small  pair 
of  tweezers,  made  of  ivory,  with  very  narrow  points,  so  as  to  take  up 
each  plant  by  the  seed  leaf ;  likewise  a  piece  of  ivory,  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  small  cleft  in 
the  soil  to  admit  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  when  placed,  the  soil  is 
carefully  closed  up.  I  plant  them  about  an  inch  apart,  and  water 
them  well  afterwards,  as  before  directed. 

In  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  transplanting,  they  are  again  taken 
up,  and  re-planted  in  basons,  at  a  greater  distance  from  plant  to  plant. 
I  then  venture  to  water  them,  through  the  medium  of  a  watering  can, 
with  a  finely  perforated  rose.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  I  again 
remove  the  plants  into  other  basons,  placing  the  plants  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  in  August,  I  place  them  each  one  in  a  garden -pot,  of  the 
size  I  use  for  regular  blooming  plants.  Care  is  taken  that  the  pots 
are  well  drained  with  broken  pots,  gravel,  or  something  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  The  plants  will  bloom  the  following  spring,  which  is  one  year 
earlier  than  is  the  case  with  any  Auriculas,  I  have  ever  seen  raised 
by  any  other  person. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  ^Servant, 

Thomas  Wahki.s. 


Shejfeld,  December ^  1831. 
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Article  VI. — On  Supporting  Newly -Planted  Timber  Trees, 
By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

Various  have  been  the  methods  resorted  to,  for  supporting 
ne\vly-pl anted  forest  trees,  but  none  that  I  have  ever  met  with,  seem 
to  equal  the  system  I  am  about  to  explain ;  all  the  usual  methods  have 
proved  partly  ineffectual,  as  they  have  invariably  caused  either  a  par¬ 
tial,  or  total  destruction,  of  the  trees  they  were  intended  to  preserve. 
To  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  friction  of  stakes  and  bandages, 
many  plant  their  trees  so  deep,  that  to  avoid  destroying  them  one  way, 
they  actually  do  it  another ;  by  this  improved  method,  the  trees  are 
not  only  freed  from  that  danger,  but  the  unsightliness  of  stakes,  &c., 
about  a  nobleman’s  or  gentleman’s  ground  is  entirely  done  away,  the 
stem  appearing  as  free  from  any  prop,  and  yet  standing  as  firm  as 
though  the  tree  had  been  planted  fifty  years.  Nothing  can  give  a 
clearer  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  method,  than  the  newly  planted  trees 
I  observed  at  Chatsworth,  which  are  six  times  larger  than  any  I  ever 
before  saw  removed;  and  yet  these  trees  stand  as  erect,  and  are  as 
completely  covered  with  foliage,  as  though  they  had  continued  there 
many  years, — and  all  this,  without  the  least  particle  of  a  support  to  be 
seen.  This,  at  once,  gives  the  system  a  decided  advantage  over 
every  other,  for  what  could  have  looked  more  objectionable,  than  to 
have  seen  them  propped  up  with  a  parcel  of  huge  stakes,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  which  such  stakes  and  bandages 
would  cost.  The  method,  I  understand,  has  already  been  sent  into 
the  world  as  a  new  one,  and  I  give  (he  publishers  of  such  a  system, 
credit,  for  so  doing.  My  motive,  in  writing,  is  to  substantiate  what 
they  have  made  known,  and  to  show  it  as  plainly  as  I  can,  to  your 
'  numerous  readers. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  w^as  employed  to  remove  some  trees  that 
had  been  planted  and  supported  in  this  way,  about  thirteen  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  I  found  the  wood  perfectly  sound,  and  the  support  as  firm 
as  ever.  For  five  succeeding  years,  I  was  present  at  the  removal 
of  great  numbers  of  large  frees,  which  were  planted  in  an  open  lawn, 
as  detached  objects ;  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  tree 
keep  its  erect  position :  nor  did  I,  during  the  whole  five  years,  ever 
meet  with  an  instance  in  which  the  system  failed.  I  made  every  en¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  origin  of  so  complete  a  plan,  and  I  found  that  the 
person  employed  as  manager  of  the  woods,  had  practised  it  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  before,  at  several  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  seats,  to 
which  he  went  as  an  instructor  in  the  art.  Whether  the  invention 
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originated  with  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  of  Doveridge,  or  not,  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say ;  but  he  certainly  introduced  it  into  Derbyshire,  about 
that  time,  and  to  his  lasting  credit,  gave  an  entire  new  feature  to  his 
domain,  by  beautifying  his  grounds  with  large  trees,  as  erect  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  storm,  as  if  they  had  been  raised  on  the  spot. 

I  have  enclosed  a  sketch  of  the  support,  which  consists  of  three 
straight  pieces  of  wood,  laid  in  a  triangular  form,  [fig.  50]  These 
pieces  must  be  propor¬ 
tioned  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tree,  and  the 
three  hooked  stakes, 

[fig.  51.]  When  the 
tree  is  placed  in  the 
hole,  the  roots  spread 
out,  and  the  earth  after^-, 
being  broken  and  pul- 

verized,  well  shaken  amongst  them,  the  three  straight  pieces 
are  placed  in  a  triangular  form,  round  the  stem  of  the  tree, 

[fig.  52]  on  the  top  of  the  ball ;  and  the  triangle  made  large  ' 
enough  for  a  hooked  stake  to  be  driven  52 

in  at  each  angle,  (a)  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  ball  of  earth  at  the  root.  The  sup¬ 
port  thus  completed,  the  earth  is  filled 
in,  and  the  tree  stands  perfectly  fast. 

In  some  situations,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  make  holes  for  the  hooked  stakes 
with  an  iron  bar.  The  stakes  must  be 
driven  ^down  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
turf  to  be  laid  evenly  over  the  top.  It 
appears  to  me,  to  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  what  kind  of  wood  the  supports 
are  made  of,  I  have  always  found  that 
any  sort  would  last  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary. 

Nothing,  however,  that  I  can  ad¬ 
vance  in  favor  of  so  excellent  a  system, 
will  be  half  so  convincing  as  the  planting  of  a  single  tree ;  and  by 
properly  applying  the  materials,  no  person  could  have  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  standing  as  securely  as  when  growing  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  situation. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

IVillersleyy  Dec.  10,  1831.  George  Stafford 


A.C.  sc. 
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Article  VII. — Remarks  on  Labourers''  Dwellings,  with 
a  Design  for  the  Erection  of  a  double  Cottage.  By 
A  Bricklayers’  Labourer. 

Gentlemen, 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you  another  ck*^ign 
or  a  double  cottage,  and  some  cursory  remarks  on  the  erection  of  the 
same;  which  I  hope  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  of  your 
readers. 
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That  labourers  in  general,  and  operative  manufacturers,  but  more 
especially  the  peasantry,  in  many  parts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
are  ill-provided  with  comfortable  dwellings,  is  a  point,  that  has  long 
been  established  beyond  all  contradiction.  That  the  many  treatises 
on  cottage  economy,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  peasantry  ; 
and  the  various  works  already  published  on  cottage  and'rural  archi¬ 
tecture,  from  their  very  high  prices,  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of 
one -fifth  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  is  not  only  pro¬ 
bable — but  certain :  these,  therefore,  are  the  apologies  I  offer  to  your 
readers,  for  touching  a  subject  which  has  engrossed  the  attention  of 
so  many  wise  men ;  whose  pens  and  pencils  are  ever  devoted  to  the 
public  good. 

The  accompanying  design,  [fig.  58]  consists  of  two  houses  united, 
for  the  reasons  before  given.  In  each  house,  u,  is  the  entrance; 
kitchen ;  c,  wash-house;  d,  closet  under  stairs;  e,  coal  or  wood  house; 
/*,  pigstye ;  g,  privy ;  //,  stand  for  bee-hives ;  i,  in  the  smaller  house, 
pantry.  The  wash-houses,  &c,  are  lean-to’s. 

This  building,  of  course,  is  more  adapted  for  a  situation  among 
rural  scenery,  than  for  a  manufacturing  town  or  village;  and,  although, 
I  have  been  frequently  led  to  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quackery 
about  the  terms,  ‘landscape  gardening,”  and  “picturesque  village 
scenery,”  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess,  that  the  design  here  given, 
is  best  calculated  for  a  situation  where  the  ground  is  greatly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  surface ;  and  especially  in  such  a  situation,  that 
the  irregular  form  of  the  roof  may  be  seen  against  the  sky. 

A  building,  with  a  plain,  square,  horizontal  roof,  in  order  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  the  adjacent  scenerj'-,  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
the  back-ground  would  be  seen  over  the  roof,  in  a  varied  outline  of 
hills  or  trees.  In  the  erection  of  cottages,  however,  we  should  be 
greatly  assisted  in  producing  that  harmonious  and  picturesque  effect, 
so  much  desired,  did  we  but  pay  strict  attention  to  the  beauties  we 
find  in  many  parts  of  the  country — produced  by  Nature :  these,  very 
frequently,  give  a  degree  of  characteristic  simplicity,  which  is  superior 
to  design,  and  baffles  Art.  When  the  fore-ground  of  a  cottage  is 
well  arranged  with  broken  ascents  and  rugged  pathways ;  together 
with  something  bold  and  expressive,  such  as  rocks,  large  trees,  &c. 
it  is  of  much  consequence  in  producing  a  pleasant  effect. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  spend  so  much  money  in  improving 
their  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  cottages  on 
their  domains,  form  a  part,  and  that  too,  a  very  interesting  })art,  of  the 
whole  scenery,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected;  even  were 
the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  peasantry,  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  attempting  to  produce  a  good  picturesque  effect,  on  gentlemen’s 
estates,  it  has  always  been  a  lamentable  oversight,  that  the  architect 
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has  been  almost,  or  perhaps  totally,  unacquainted,  with  the  landscape- 
gardener’s  art,  and  the  latter  quite  deficient  in  that  of  the  former ;  and 
until  these  two  professions  be  united,  so  far  as  it  regards  country  seats, 
we  must  always  expect  a  degenerate  taste  in  landscape  scenery. 

The  walls  of  this  cottage,  may  be  built  either  of  stone  or  brick,  as 
the  situation  may  require ;  stone  is  much  more  preferable  where  it  can 
be  easily  procured.  If  the  walls  are  to  be  of  brick- work,  a  great  sa¬ 
ving  might  be  made  by  leaving  a  vacuity  in  the  centre  of  them,  to  be 
filled  up  with  a  composition  of  lime,  sharp  sand,  or  gravel.  This  sort 
of  wall,  as  has  been  shown  by  different  examples,  is  both  strong  and 
durable,  when  properly  tied  by  transverse  bricks  at  every  two  or  three 
feet.  If  red  bricks  are  used,  or  very  small  blue  stones,  forming  what 
is  called  a  ruble  wall, — then  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  them  over 
with  a  composition  of  lime,  sharp  sand,  lamp-black,  yellow  ochre,  and 
water,  (of  course)  :  the  walls,  in  the  building  of  them,  being  left  rough 
to  receive  it,  as  the  durability  of  the  composition  depends  greatly  on 
this.  I  have  seen  walls  studded  with  small  pebbles,  and  others  with 
small  flints,  which  looked  extremely  well,  when  not  methodically  done. 
The  roof,  may  be  of  thatch,  as  it  is  the  warmest,  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  covering  for  a  cottage.  The  trellis-work  round  the 
window,  may  be  made  of  plain  fillets  of  wood,  about  an  inch  broad ; 
or  it  may  be  simply  boughs  of  trees,  having  a  seat,  as  shown  by  the 
plan ;  climbers  and  twiners,  might  be  trained  up  this  trellis-work,  so 
as  to  form  a  handsome  summer  seat. 

The  extract  inserted  in  your  Magazine,  (page  221)  respecting  the 
great  advantage  of  keeping  bees, — has  induced  me  to  show  a  good 
many  hives,  placed  on  a  stand.  Rabbits  might  be  kept  in  the  under 
part — I  am  not  aware  they  would  disturb  the  bees,  if  they  did — 'Some 
other  place  might  be  found  for  them.  The  advantages  of  a  few  hives, 
from  Mr.  Wallace’s  calculations,  to  the  cottager,  would  be  truly  great; 
besides,  ‘^a  bee-hive’s  hum  to  soothe  his  ear.” 

Some  of  your  readers,  I  am  well  aware,  will  object  to  the  foregoing 
design,  as  being  too  ornamental  and  fine,  for  the  possession  of  hard¬ 
working  people.  I  shall  probably  give  good  reasons  for  this  apparent 
finenesss  in  some  future  communication ;  in  the  mean  time,  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  increase  the  taste  for  plain  uncouth 
cottages,  or  add  to  the  number  of  miserable  hovels  already  existing  ; 
and  I  expect,  ere  long,  that  the  cottagers  will  inhabit  such  comfortable 
houses,  as  those  I  have  here  given. 

The  peasantry  of  this  countiy  have  been  a  race  of  quite  neglected 
people;  they  do  not  enjoy  half  the  advantages  their  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  do.  They  will  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  misery, 
unless  something  be  done  to  raise  them  from  their  fallen  degraded 
state ;  year  after  year,  the  population,  and  with  it  the  poor  rates,  will 
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increase,  without  something  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Why  not  give 
them  the  possession  of  a  Small  piece  'of  land,  by  reducing  the  largo 
farms  ? — they  have  now  no  property  to  lose,  and  therefore  do  not 
respect  that  of  others  they  have  no  characters  to  lose,  and  are 
therefore  dangerous  members  of  society.  Give  them  education,  that 
they  may  see  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  some  fertile  country. 

T  should  not,  however,  advise  ^‘1iigha7id  equal  education^'  as  has 
been  recommended  by  some  learned  gentlemen,  considering  it  to  be 
impracticable  in  the  present  state  of-  things ;  neither  would  I  go  so 
far  as  to  change,  (as  if  by  magic,)  the  established  churches  into  “Na¬ 
tional  Education  Establishments.”  How  far  those  religious  estab¬ 
lishments  are  beneficial  to  the  public  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  ; 
but  if  they  derive  any  happines  from  such,  why  not  let  them  enjoy 
them?  The  education  I  would  recommend,  for  the  children  of  the 
peasantry,  would  be,  to  make  the  girls  exactly  what  Mr.  Cobbett  re¬ 
commends  ;  and  the  boys  might  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  a  little  natural  philosophy.  Those  who  were 
intended  for  mechanics,  might  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  geometry  ; 
and  those  destined  for  agricultural  labourers,  might  be  taught  a  little 
natural  history.  The  former  of  these,  would  have  plenty  of 
from  the  machinery  connected  with  his  business,  and  the  latter  would 
have  sweeter  music  than  that  of  a  guitar y'  by  listening  to  the  sky¬ 
lark,  \vhile  at  his  daily  employments. 

By  the  foregoing  reflections,  on  the  neglect  of  the  peasantry,  I  do 
not  wish,  or  try  to  make  that  large  body  of  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  stations.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  themselves,  without 
being  told ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  contentment,  from  a  body  of 
the  community  who  have  not  even  common  necessaries  to  support  the 
requisites  of  nature.  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  education  to, — to  pro  - 
vide  houses  for, — or  improve  the  moral  character  of, — a  people  that 
are  actually  .starving ! 

It  would  be  well,  if  some  effectual  measures  could  be  adopted  for 
the  redemption  of  the  labouring  classes  in  general ;  and  if  some  means 
could  be  devised  that  would  hold  out  an  inducement  to  land-owners  to 
pay  more  attention  to  their  tenantry  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
I  say  “inducement,”  because  will  not  enter  into  any  action  un¬ 
less  stimulated  and  excited  by  some  sort  of  interested  motives :  man  is 
such  a  selfish  creature,  that  he  must  either  have  pecuniary  interest, 
direct  or  indirectly — the  praise  of  the  world — or  self  approbation, — as 
a  recompense  for  all  his  good  actions. 

I  should  like  to  see  that  friendly  intercourse  subsist  betwixt  land- 
owners  and  the  peasantry,  which  is  familiar  to  usy  only  by  listening  to 
the  tales  of  our  fore-fathers  ;  and  further,  to  see  the  master  visiting  his 
servants  in  person,  at  their  dwellings,  enquiring  into  their  wants  and 
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little  ailments,  as  a  father  would  his  children — giving  advice  in  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  their  welfare,— assisting  those  who  were  industrious, 
with  the  loan  of  small  sums,  without  interest,  to  purchase  a  cow,  pig, 
&c., — and  giving  small  premiums  to  those  v/ho  kept  the  neatest  and 
cleanliest  cottages.  These  proceedings  would  stimulate  the  most 
indolent,  to  industry,  and  gain  for  the  proprietors,  the  love,  the  res¬ 
pect,  and  the  gratitude,  of  all  around  him ;  and  above  all,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  his  own  breast,  of  having  done  his  duty. 

Happy  is  that  man  who  can  retire  to  rest  with  a  conscimas  feeling, 
that  he  has  used  all  his  interest,  influence,  power,  and  means,  (com¬ 
mitted  but  for  a  short  time  to  his  care,)  for  the  benefit,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  well-disposed’  proprietors,  might  set  to  work  industrious 
unemployed  labourers,  in  many  ways,  and  by  so  doing,  improve  and 
enhance  the  value  of  their  estates ; — such  as  road-making,  draining, 
fencing,  planting,  thinning,  felling,  &c.  &c.  Each  of  these  would 
require  a  longer  discussion,  of  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
them,  than  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  would  admit  of. 

In  conclusion  ; — let  the  land -owner  ever  remember,  (if  any  such 
should  honour  my  humble  communication  with  a  perusal,)  that  the 
wealth  he  possesses  was  given  him,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men,  as  for  his  own  immediate  good.  And  further,  when  we 
look  at  a  building  or  geometrical  elevation,  the  horizontal  lines  are  all 
of  course  parallel ;  when  the  same  is  viewed  in  perspective,  no  two 
of  them  run  on  the  same  plane,  or  are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  they 
all  radiate  to  the  same  point;  exactly  so  with  man.  We  are  all 
travelling  on  different  levels,  making  for  the  same  distant  point,  and 
whether  high,  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the  grand  search  of  ail  our  lives  is 
happiness !  Therefore  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that, 

“  True  happiness,  when  understood, 

“Is  only  labouring  to  do  good  I” 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Londony  Nov.  25,  1^31.  A  Bricklayer.s’  Labourer. 


Article  VIII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  and 
its  varieties.  By  An  Amateur. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Camellia,  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
actually  the  finest,  of  our  exotics,  and  indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  beau¬ 
teous  denizens  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  that  can  lay  equal 
claim  to  our  attention.  Unlike  most  of  its  compeers,  this  lovely  genus. 
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at  all  seasons,  whether  it  be  in  blossom  or  not,  excites  our  admira¬ 
tion.  During  the  summer  and  early  winter  months,  we  are  pleased  with 
its  bold  and  elegant  fornr.,  and  with  the  deep  glossy  hue  of  its  beautiful 
foliage ;  whilst  from  Chri^wnas  to  May,  the  various  varieties  delight  and 
charm  by  their  fine  and  showty  flowers,  of  white,  buff,  striped,  and  red, 
of  every  shade,  from  the  deep  crimson  to  the  soft  tint  of  the  maiden’s 
blush.  The  Camellia  may  in  truth  be  called,  “the  most  beautiful  of  the 
beautiful,”  for  what,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  exotic  flora,  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Old  Double  White,  having,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  dozens  of  splendid  blossoms  fully  expanded  ?  or  what  more 
delicate  than  the  bloom  of  C.  sasdnquay  now  called  C.  malifldra  ?  The 
Old  Single  Red,  C.  japdnica,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1739  ;  and  according  to  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth’s 
Camelliae,  the  Old  Double  White  was  brought  to  England  in  1792,  by 
Sir  John  Slater,  of  the  East  India  House ;  and  the  Old  Double  Red  im¬ 
ported  in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Vallyfield  ;  since  which  time, 
many  fine  varieties  have  been  imported  from  China,  and  many  fine  seed¬ 
lings  have  also  been  raised  in  this  country,  within  the  last  few  years, 
more  particularly  at  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  The  names  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  varieties,  might  now  be  collected 
from  the  various  catalogues  of  the  London  nurserymen,  but  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  many  are  mere  repetitions  of  each  other. 

Stocks,  upon  which  to  inarch,  graft,  or  bud,  the  double  sorts,  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  cuttings  of  the  Single  Red :  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
any  period,  after  the  wood  of  the  present  year  is  ripe.  They  should  be 
planted  in  pots  of  fine  white  sand,  about  forty  or  fifty  cuttings  to  a  pot 
of  eight  inches  diameter ;  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  being  nearly 
half  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  pot.  Two  or  three  leaves  should  be 
left  upon  each  cutting,  at  least,  no  more  must  be  removed  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  allow  of  the  cutting  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  sand. 
After  the  pots  are  filled  they  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  then,  if  convenient,  they  ought  to 
be  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed ; — a  bark  bed  will  do,  but  not  quite  so  well. 
By  their  thus  having  bottom  heat  they  will  strike  root  in  one  half  the 
time  they  would  do,  if  left  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  should 
be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  and  afterwards  kept,  if  possible  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  or  hothouse,  where  they  will  make  fine  strong  wood,  and  be  fit  for 
use  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  months. 

Inarching,  or  grafting  by  approach,  [fig.  54  a]  is  generally  resorted  to 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Double  Camellias;  and  not  unfrequently, 
grafting*  or  budding.  The  former  is  by  far  the  safest,  and  may  be  per- 

*  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  inarch  in  the  usual  way,  the  best  method  of  grafting,  is  that 
adopted  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Pike,  Gardener  to  W.  I.  lirereton.  Esq.,  of  lirinton,  Norfolk, 
and  noticed  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p.  33.  It  is,  detaciiing  a  shoot  from  a  plant, 
of  the  kind  intended  to  be  propagated,  and  inarciiing  it  upon  a  single  .stock,  leaving  a  piece  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  sufficiently  long  to  thrust  in  a  phial,  [fig.  54  0}  kept  constantly  sup 
plied  with  water.— CONDUCTORS. 
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formed  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  after  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
or  early  in  spring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  The  scions  may  be 
cut  from  the  parent  plants  in  about  eight  weeks.  There  is  no  necessity 


A.C.  iC. 


to  use  clay  in  the  operation  of  inarching,  but  if  independent  grafting  be 
resorted  to,  clay  must  be  used,  and  the  wood  must  be  quite  ripe.  The 
method  called  side-grafting  is  usually  followed,  but  the  tongue,  if  any, 
must  be  very  small ;  both  in  this  operation,  and  that  of  inarching,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  stock  or  scion,  too  deep.  With  regard  to 
budding,  see  the  Horticultural  Register,  p.  1 44;  The  grafted  and  budded 
plants,  as  soon  as  tlie  operations  of  insertion  and  claying  are  finished, 
should  be  kept  under  a  hand-glass,  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  until  the  scion  or  bud  has  grown  for  the  first  time ;  and  not  till 
then,  can  the  heads  of  the  stocks  be  cut  off,  without  great  risk  of  failure, 
because  an  exuberance  of  sap  is  thus  thrown  into  the  scions  or  buds, 
before  they  are  established  to  receive  it  without  injury, — just  as  too 
great  a  supply  of  nutriment  injures  the  infant  of  the  human  race.  Nor 
should  the  ligatures  and  clay  be  removed  before  that  time,  (these  and 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  young  inarched  plants,) 
after  which,  all  the  plants  should  have  their  tops  nipped  off,  to  two  or 
three  buds,  or  they  may  be  removed  by  inarching  or  grafting  them,  if  it 
be  wished  to  increase  the  stock  of  the  variety  ;  but  unless  one  of  these 
precautions  be  followed,  the  plants  will  very  probably  run  up  with  a 
single  stem,  and  instead  of  being  bushy  and  pyramidal,  will  be  loose  and 
rambling,  and  must  eventually  be  cut  down.  The  young  plants,  after 
being  thus  decapitated,  should  be  treated,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  above,  for  the  young  stocks,  viz.,  to  be 
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kept  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  kept  in  a  cool  part  of  the  hothouse,  they 
will  soon  become  fine  plants;  but  if  any  are  still  inclined  to  be  of  a 
straggling  growth,  the  side  shoots  should  be  shortened.  !Io  plant  bears 
the  knife  better  than  the  Camellia ;  and  here  I  would  recommend  to 
those  of  your  readers,  who  have  large  and  ugly  grown  plants,  to  prune 
them  freely,  re-pot  them,  and  then  place  them  in  a  little  heat  of  some 
kind  ;  and  however  old  the  wood  may  be  which  is  left,  it  will  soon  be 
covered  with  young  shoots. 

The  general  management  of  the  Camellia  is  simple  and  easy ;  the 
chief  points  are  to  protect  it  from  the  scorching  sun,  and  to  prevent  its 
roots  from  matting  around  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Should  it  be  exposed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  deep  dark 
green  of  its  foliage  soon  fades,  and  is  followed  by  a  sickly  yellow  hue, 
therefore,  I  would  recommend,  that  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  plants  should  be  wholly  shaded  from  the  sun, 
or  at  least,  exposed  only  to  the  early  morning  sun ; — if  this  recom¬ 
mendation  be  once  followed,  it  will  never  afterwards  be  neglected. 
However,  in  recommending  that  the  Camellia  should  be  protected  from 
the  sun,  I  do  not  advise  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  light ;  yet,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  even  during  the  winter  months,  this  plant  will 
thrive  in  the  darkest  parts  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory, 
where  most  others  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Except,  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  when  a  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be  given,  the  Camellia 
requires  to  be  kept  rather  dry  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  become 
matted,  the  water  will  run  down  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  escape  by  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  without  penetrating  the  ball  of  the  earth,  the  roots 
will  be  impoverished,  and  will  not  imbibe  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for 
the  support  of  the  plant,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  this  will  be  the  sud¬ 
den  dropping  of  the  leaves  and  buds,  although  they  may  appear  green 
and  healthy  ;  the  death  of  the  patient  soon  follows,  unless  the  remedy  be 
instantly  applied,  by  pruning,  re-potting,  and  the  application  of  artificial 
heat. 

“Some  cultivators  grow  the  Camellia  chiefly  in  peat.  Messrs  Loddiges 
who  have  the  most  numerous  collection  of  the  genus,  formerly  used  loam, 
with  a  little  sand  and  peat,  and  they  are  grown  in  similar  soil,  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  Of  late,  Messrs.  Loddiges,  find  light  loam  alone, 
to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better.  In  the  Compte  de  Vande’s  garden,  at 
Bayswater,  rotten  dung  is  mixed  with  loam  and  peat.  Sweet,  recom¬ 
mends  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Henderson,  of  Woolshall,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  the  Camellia,  in  Scotland ;  his  compost  is  as 
follows, — take  one  part  of  light  brown  mould,  one  part  of  river  sand,  and 
one  half-part  of  rotten  leaves;  mix  them  well  together.” — (Loudon’s 
“Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,”  London,  1829.)  For  my  own  part,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Sweet,  and  use  about  one-third  peat,  and  two-thirds  sandy 
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loam.  The  peat  and  loam  should  be  turfy,  and  ought  not  to  be  sifted, 
but  chopped  together  with  a  spade,  and  sfiould  be  rather  coarse  and 
lumpy;  this  will  secure  a  free  circulation  to  the  water,  and  prevent, 
in  some  measure,  the  mischief  arising  from  the  matting  of  the  roots. 
Mr.  Sweet,  has  justly  observed,  that  when  the  mould  is  sifted,  it  often 
bakes  as  hard  as  a  brick,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  get 
through  it. 

The  best  time  for  shifting  the  Camellia,  is  during  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  the  beginning  of  March  ;  and  if  it  be  advisable  not  to  give 
the  plant  a  larger  pot,  it  should,  however,  be  turned  out,  and  a  little  of 
the  earth  taken  from  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  of  the  ball, — then  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  pot  filled  with  a  little  fresh  compost,  having  first  put 
some  broken  pot  at  the  bottom.  The  earth  must  be  removed  gently 
from  the  ball,  with  the  fingers, — not  a  root  taken  away,  unless  it  be 
dead, — no  cutting  and  paring  the  ball  with  the  pruning-knife.  In  pot¬ 
ting,  they  must  always  be  well  drained.  A  top-dressing,  would  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  plants, — if  given  at  the  time  of  fixing  them  in 
their  domicils  for  the  winter.  The  surface  should  be  often  stirred  with 
some  instrument,  that  will  not  injure  the  roots, — this  will  keep  the 
earth  light,  and  prevent  the  moss  from  collecting. 

A  little  artificial  heat,  during  the  growing  season,  would  make  the 
plants  push  strong  and  fine  shoots;— and  if  they  are  again 'put  into  a 
little  heat,  in  the  month  of  November,  it  will  greatly  forward  the 
blossoms,  and  they  will  expand  finer  and  better,  than  they  might 
otherwise  do;  but  in  no  case,  should  the  plants  be  kept  in  heat,  du¬ 
ring  the  flowering  season ; — if  so,  the  flowers  wall  much  sooner  droj), 
than  they  w'ould  do  in  the  temperature  of  the  green-house  or  conser¬ 
vatory,  in  which,  they  w^ould  continue  in  full  beauty  for  a  consider- 

•  able  time. 

The  Camellia,  like  the  Orange,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Scaly  Bug, — the  only  effectual  remedy,  is  to  pick  them  off 
one  by  one  with  the  nail,  and  rub  the  parts  affected,  with  a  little  soft 
.  soap.  The  Green  Fly,  will  sometimes  attack  the  young  green  w'ood ; 
here,  immediate  smoking  with  tobacco,  is  the  remedy.  By  frequently 
syringing  the  leaves  during  the  summer,  and  washing  them  with  a 
sponge,  two  or  three  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  the  health  of  the 
plants  wall  be  improved,  the  attacks  of  the  insects  prevented,  and  the 

•  beauty  of  the  foliage  shown  to  more  advantage. 

I  have  now.  Gentlemen,  laid  before  you  the  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  genus ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being- 
considered  tedious,  1  have  been  rather  minute ; — but  in  a  communi- 
catioH-  of  this  kind,  elegance  and  conciseness,  should  give  w'ay  to  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clearness  of  detail. 

VoL.  1,  No.  8. 
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Tf  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  forward  to  you  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  a  list  of  the  varieties  most  worthy  of  cultivation,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  few  observations  on  some  of  them. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

A  Young  Amateur, 

December  9,  1831.  G.  A.  L. 


Further  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia, 

By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.L.S.  &  H.S. 

Note. — The  Cameltia  has  been  in  this  country  nearly  a  century,  being  introdu¬ 
ced  from  China,  in  1739,  and  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
plant  in  cultivation,  the  means  necessary  to  be  used  in  order  that  it  may  be  made 
to  flourish,  and  flower  to  perfection,  appear  so  very  little  known,  that  we  feel  a 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  to  the  statement  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  some 
actual  observations  of  our  own,  on  the  culture  of  this  splendid  plant. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  flowering  season  is  over,  (about  the  end  of  March,)  we 
have  the  plants,  that  require  it,  potted  in  a  well  prepared  compost,  of 

One  barrow-full  of  rich  hazel  loam, 

One-third  ditto  fine  sand, 

Half  ditto  peat  earth. 

Half  ditto  good  rotten  dung. 

These  ought  to  be  ijicorporated  together  at  least  twelve  months  before  using,  and 
be  repeatedly  turned  during  that  period.  After  the  plants  are  potted,  we  place 
them  in  a  house,  and  subject  them  to  the  temperature  of  from  6^  to  75  deg.  Fahr. 
by  day,  and  from  55  to  60,  by  night.  This  heat  we  consider  far  preferable  to  a 
greater,  during  their  time  of  growth,  as  too  much  heat,  at  that  period,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  render  the  growing  shoots  both  weakly  and  short.  We  make  it  a  rule 
to  syringe  them  every  morning*,  when  in  a  growing  state,  and  if  the  sun  shines 
powerfully,  shade  them  slightly,  both  at  this  time,  and  when  they  are  in  flower  j 
indeed  we  have  invariably  found  them  to  flourish  and  look  far  better,  when  not 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  during  any  period  of  the  season.  At  this  time, 
as  well  as  when  in  flower,  we  water  them  pretty  freely,  and  give  as  much  air  as 
the  weather  will  admit  of.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  done  growing*, 
(which  is  easily  perceived,)  we  raise  the  heat  to  80  or  85  degrees  by  day,  and 
from  70  to  75  by  night  :  this  increase  of  heat,  enables  the  plants  to  form  their 
flower-buds  with  greater  facility,  more  strength,  and  in  far  greater  quantities. 
It  should  be  particularly  observed  that  this  increase  of  heat,  ought  to  be  applied 
immediately  on  the  plants  perfecting  their  shoots,  before  they  become  of  a  woody 
texture,  for  if  delayed  until  the  wood  becomes  hard,  it  has  not  the  desired  effect, 
of  producing  an  abundance  of  blossom  buds. 

When  they  have  completely  set  their  flower-buds,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
weeks  after  they  are  subjected  to  this  increased  temperature,  we  gradually  de¬ 
crease  the  heat,  until  the  end  of  June,  when  they  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
out  of  doors.  We  are  careful  to  place  them  in  rather  a  shady  situation,  for  if 
placed  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  are  not  only  liable  to  be  blotched 
and  unsightly,  but  the  plants  are  apt  to  push  their  buds  prematurely  into  flower. 

The  great  reason  why  the  flower-buds  very  often  fall  off,  without  properly 
coming  into  bloom ;  is,  the  too  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  to  which 
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th«j  are  exposed,  for  instance,  when  tJie  buds  are  nearly  ready  to  expand, 
a  sudden  heat  causes  them  to  push  forth  too  rapidly;  and  on  the  contrary, 
a  decrease  of  warmth  at  that  time,  checks  their  gTowth; — and  in  both  cases, 
causes  them  to  fall.  It  is  astonishing',  how  very  easily  the  fiower-buds,  when 
nearly  ready  to  expand,  are  acted  upon  by  either  heat  or  cold  j  the  variation 
of  only  a  few  degrees,  will  considerably  alFect  them,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  them  at  that  time,  particularly 
if  it  be  in  the  winter  season  ;  in  the  spring  so  much  care  is  not  required,  as 
in  general  eaeh  succeeding  day  is  a  little  wanner  than  its  predecessor;  but  in  the 
winter  months,  when  the  weather  is  so  changealde,  and  the  plants  are  only  excited 
by  artificial  means,  the  greatest  care  is  requisite,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  ad¬ 
vancing  too  much,  and  also  to  not  allow  the  temperature  to  decrease,  for  fear  of 
the  flower-buds  falling  off. 

If  it  is  desired  to  flower  them  only  at  the  natural  time  in  the  spring  months, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  during  winter;  but  as  the  Camellia  is  so 
easy  of  culture,  if  a  moderate  attention  be  paid  to  it,  no  flower  can  be  better 
adapted  to  blow  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  when  but  few  plants  cheer 
us  by  their  expanding  blossoms.  Last  season  we  had  a  plant  of  the  Double  White, 
in  flower  for  six  months  successively  :  the  temperature  of  the  house  it  stood  in 
during  that  time,  was  kept  at  about  55  to  60  degrees  Fahr.  by  day,  and  from  50  to 
55  by  night. 

Every  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  worms  from  effecting  an  entrance  into 
the  pots;  if  any  do  find  their  way  in,  as  soon  as  it  is  observed,  water  the  soil  in 
the  pot  once  or  twice  with  a  weak  solution  of  lime  and  water,  which  will  speedily 
cause  them  to  come  out. 

If  the  weather  continues  pretty  favourable,  that  is,  without  frost  or  excessive 
rains,  we  do  not  take  them  into  the  house  again  until  the  latter  end  of  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  We  keep  them  in  a  cool  situation  till  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  plants  that  are  to  produce  flowers  at  the 
usual  season,  but  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  in  autumn  or  winter,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  them  in  a  growing  state  at  least  a  month  earlier  in  the  spring.  They  should 
be  got  out  of  doors  as  early  as  possible  in  June,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  to  flower  by  the  latter  end  of 
August.  The  heat  required  to  expand  the  blossom  buds  is  about  60  degrees  Fahr, 
by  day,  and  50  degrees  by  night.  If  this  be  attended  to,  and  the  air  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  much  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat,  the  plants  will  continue  in 
flow’er  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  by  this  heat 
the  plants  are  not  excited  to  grow. 

The  Camellia  is  so  universally  admired,  that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for 
flowers,  are  anxious  to  cultivate  it,  hut  many  are  deterred  from  doing  so,  by  a 
supposition  that  unless  they  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  they  cannot  pos¬ 
sess  so  desirable  an  object  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Although  this  idea  is 
very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means  correct ;  as  any  person  having  only  a  tvvo-lio-ht 
frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  is  well  known,  the  Camellia  is  nearly  hardy ; 
some  plants  at  Wortley  Hall,  have  stood  the  intense  frosts  of  several  winters,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  common  garden  mat,  as  also  at  several  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  they  have  stood  some  years  with  a  similar  protection.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  iu  Devonshire,  and  other  places,  either  in  the  south  or  west  of 
England,  it  would  succeed  pretty  well,  if  trained  against  a  wall,  but  a.s  an  open 
shrubbery  plant  we  think  it  will  never  flourish  in  this  country;  he.cides,  if  it  wfx^ 
to  succeed  so  as  to  foi  m  flower  luuis,  at  the  lime  it  would  come  into  flower  the  wea- 
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ther  is  so  boisterous  that  a  flower  could  scarcely  be  open  a  day  before  it  would  be 
destroyed.  We  think  it  much  more  adapted  for  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
plant  where  its  beauty  is  become  proverbial,  than  for  the  open  air,  where  it  would 
scarcely  do  any  more  than  drag  out  a  miserable  existence.  As  I  before  stated, 
they  may  "be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  common  frame,  if  moderate  attention  be 
paid  to  them.  In  the  summer  months,  the  frame  could  be  used  for  growing  a  crop 
of  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  All  the  attention  that  would  be  requisite  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  would  be  to  give  them  plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  throughout  the  winter, 
protect  them  well  during  severe  frost  with  common  litter,  old  hay,  or  any  kind  of 
covering  that  would  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating,  and  attend  to  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  higher  iit  the  time  they  are  growing,  and  forming  their 
flower  buds  as  pointed  out  before.  A  few  plants  might  be  taken  out  of  this  frame, 
about  Christinas,  and  put  into  a  warm  window,  where  they  would  afterwards 
flower  for  a  long  time  ;  these  might  again  be  succeeded  by  others  from  the  frame. 
By  this  management.  Camellias  may  be  kept  in  flower  several  months. 

If  the  system  we  have  recommended  be  attended  to,  an  excellent  bloom  may  be 
depended  upon.  We  hare  practised  it  for  three  years  with  perfect  success,  and 
out  of  two  hundred  plants  we  have  not  had  a  single  failure,  even  amongst  our 
very  small  ones. 

Chatsu'orth  Gardens,  Jan.  3,  1832,  Joseph  Paxton. 
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Article  IX. — Scale  for  regulating  the  Heat  in  Pineries. 
By  VlGOKNIENSIS 

Gentlemen, 

I  SEND  you  for  insertion,  should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place,  in  your  Horticultural  Register,  a  scale  for  the  regulation  of  the 
heat  of  a  Pinery,  both  as  relates  to  the  bark  bed,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  house. 


TEMPERATURE. 


FIRE 

HEAT. 

AIR. 

BARK  BED. 

Ev.  &  Nt. 

5  a.m 

Day 

Morn 

Noon, 

Shut 

not  to 

min. 

max. 

min.  1 

max 

giv.at 

more 

up  at 

min 

max 

exc. 

January, . 

58 

63 

56 

60 

70 

75 

70 

80 

85 

90 

February, . 

60 

63 

58 

63 

70 

80 

70 

80 

85 

90 

March; . 

60 

63 

60 

63 

76 

85 

74 

80 

95 

100 

April,  . . 

60 

63 

60 

63 

80 

85 

75 

80 

95 

100 

May, . 

60 

63 

GO 

63 

85 

90 

80 

80 

95 

100 

June, . . . . 

60 

63 

60 

63 

85 

90 

80 

80 

95 

100 

July, . 

) 

90 

95 

85 

80 

95 

100 

August, . 

>NO 

FIR 

E  H 

EAT 

9o 

100 

80 

80 

95 

100 

September, . 

) 

90 

95 

80 

80 

90 

95 

October, . 

58 

63 

58 

6) 

80 

85 

75 

80 

90 

95 

November, . 

56 

61 

56 

58 

65 

72 

68 

75 

85 

90 

December, . 

1  56 

00 

55 

58 

Go 

70 

68 

75 

85 

90 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  minimum  only,  is  given  for  the  Morning, 
as  when  the  heat  does  not  exceed  that  point  the  fire  is  intended  to  be 
made  The  maximum  only  is  stated  for  the  Day,  as  it  is  proposed  in 
cold  and  gloomy  weather  alone,  to  attain  the  degree  given  by  fire  heat. 
Of  course,  in  catching  and  severe  seasons,  a  sudden  declension  must  be 
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guarded  against,  by  fires  apportioned  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and  its 
capacity  for  heat.  Bragazzi’s  Bark-bed  Thermometer,  [fig.  55]  descri¬ 
bed  by  Loudon,  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  (I 
think  of  last  year,)  is  recommended  as  a  simple  and 
accurate  instrument  for  the  measuring  the  heat  of  the 
.bark  bed.  It  may  easily  be  constructed,  by  fixing 
the  tube  of  a  common  thermometer,  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  (box  or  yew  tree,)  thus,  [fig.  56]  and  copy¬ 
ing  the  scale  accurately  on  the  fiat  side.  I  will  only 
add  upon  this  subject,  that  being  myself  a  novice  in 
Pine  culture,  and  having  arranged  the  above  scale 
for  a  working  gardener,  with  a  view  to  regulate  a 
small  house,  in  which  fruiting  and  succession  plants 
are  grown,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  remarks  of  your 
more  experienced  correspondents. 

Before  I  conclude,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a  few  hints  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  which  have  fallen  under  my  observations,  and 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

1st,  I  have  found  that  coal  ashes,  so  generally  re¬ 
commended,  in  old  books  on  gardening,  for  covering 
Sea-kale  in  winter,  causes  canker  at  the  roots,  and  if 
continued  for  many  years,  will  destroy  the  plants. 

Saw  dust  or  leaves,  are  far  preferable.  • 

2nd,  I  find  that  w’ashing  the  plants  of  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers  every  morning,  with  a  syringe,  very  effec¬ 
tual  in  preventing  canker  and  corrosion  from  the 
steam  which  gathers  on  them  at  night.  If  done  carefully,  the  mould 
need  not  be  much  wetted. 

3rd,  I  also  find  that  draining-tiles,  laid  thus,  [fig.  57]  on  any  flat  sur¬ 
face,  {say,  a  thick  sugar  mat,)  under  the  hills  of  Cucumber  plants,  will 
effectually  prevent  them  from  over  heat.  The  mould  may 
indeed  be  kept  to  any  degree  of  heat,  by  closing  one,  or 
more  of  the  apertures,  as  required.  If  the  dung  is  sweet, 
a  bed  made  upon  this  plan  may  be  earthed  immediately,  r 
You  allude,  in  your  last  number,  for  December,  to  Mr. 

Knight’s  plan  of  planting  potatoes.  Can  you  furnish  us 
with  a  summary  of  it,  in  a  future  number.* 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Worcester,  Dec.  7,  1831.  Vigorniensis. 


A.C.  SC. 


A.C.  SC. 


*  We  will  do  so,  at  an  early  opportunity. - CONDUCTORS. 
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PART  II. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 


Article  I. — Reviews  of^  and  Extracts  fronts  Works  on 
Horticulture,  S^c. 

J.— Flora  and  Pomona.  By  C.  Mc.Intosh,  C.M.H.S.,  &c.  8vo. 
coloured, 

Part  27,  for  January,  contains 

The  Black  Tartarian  Cherry. — This  fruit  is  identical  with  the  Black  Circassian, 
of  Hooker’s  Pom.  Lond.,  No  31 ;  and  Frazer’s  Black  Tartarian,  and  Ronald’s 
Large  Black  Heart,  of  Forsyth.  Treat.,  3d  Edition,  No,  Hand  15,  &c.  This 
very  excellent  cherry,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1796,  from  Russia,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Frazer,  and  in  1794,  from  Circassia, 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,  author  of  that  excellent  work,  the  **Pyrus 
Malus  Brentfordiensis.” 

Brunswick  Fig. — This  is  the  Madonna  Fig,  of  Forsyth  and  Miller;  and  the 
Hanover  Fig,  of  many  gardens.  The  foliage  of  this  variety  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other,  very  deeply  cut  into  five  narrow  lobes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  hardy  kinds  in  cultivation,  not  only  ripening  on  east  and  west 
walls,  but  on  standards,  in  moderately  sheltered  situations.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  country,  from  Italy,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1526, 
and  planted  by  him  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  the  most  approved  kinds  of  fruits,  not  figured  and 
described  in  the  Flora  and  Pomona ;  and  an  index  to  the  fruits  already  figured 
in  the  work. 


Article  II. — Revietcs  of,  and  Extracts  from.  Works  on 
Botany,  S^c. 

1. — Edwardb’s  Botanical  Rp^gister,  &c.  (New  8erie?)  By  John 
Bindley,  F.R.S.,  &c.  MontWy.  8vo.  4;?,  coloured. 

No.  11,  FOR  January,  contains 

Hibiscus  palustrisj  Marsh  Hibiscus. — (Malvaceae.) — A  perennial  plant,  with 
fine  rosy  blossoms  ;  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  North  America.  Fernmia 
Axillary-flowered  Vernonia. — (Comp6sita?. ) — A  light  purple  flow¬ 
ering  stove  plant,  flow'eving  all  the  year  round,  and  propagated  with  the 
greatest  facility  from  cuttings,  which  will  blossom  when  only  a  few  inches 
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hig^h.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  uative  of  some  part  of  Brazil.  Brasavola 
nodusa,  Knotty  Brasavola. — (Orchidege.) — This  very  rare  plant  has  long  been 
known  as  a  native  of  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  flow¬ 
ers  of  a  livid  yellow  colour,  and  requires  a  damp  stove,  where  it  grows  freely 
among  moss  ^nd  decayed  vegetable  matter.  SSllya  helcrophylla.  Various¬ 
leaved  Sollya. — (Pittosp6reae.) — A  purple  flowering  greenhouse  climber.  A 
native  of  tlie  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  Escalloyiia  7no}itevidensis, 
Monte  Video  Escallonia.—  (Escall6nie8B.) — This  plant  is  almost  hardy;  its 
light-lilac  flowers  are  produced  in  large  corymbose  panicles,  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  almost  every  shoot;  they  are  very  fragrant,  the  smell  not  unlike 
that  of  the  common  hawthorn,  GompholoMum  Knighiidnum,  Mr.  Knight’s 
Gompholobium — (Leguminosae.) — A  delicate  rose -flowering  greenhouse 
plant,  obtained  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  New  Holland.  Audibertia  incdiias 
Hoary  Audibertia. — (Labihtae,) — Mr.  Douglass  found  this  plant  on  the  plains 
of  Columbia,  in  1826.  It  is  perfectly  hardy;  and  has  flowers  of  a  blue 
colour. 

2.  — Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (New  Series)  Edited  by 

Dr.  Hooker.  3.s*.(5t/.  coloured ;  3^.  plain. 

No.  61,  FOB  January,  contains 

Ldthyrus  decaphyllus,  Ten-leafletted  Everlasting  Pea.— -(Leguminosm.) — This 
is  a  very  ornamental  species,  and  well  merits  a  place  on  every  flower-border. 
Geranium  albifldrum,  White-flowered  Crane’s-bill. — (Geraniilceas.) — This  plant 
was  introduced  from  North  America,  by  Mr.  Drummond.  Cereus  lioycni, 
Van  Royen’s  Cereus. — (Chcteae.)  Eriocatilon  decanguldre,  Ten-angled  Pipe- 
wort. — (Restiaceae.) — A  stove  perennial,  grown  in  pots  of  peat-earth,  set  in 
pans  of  water.  Berhena  vendsa.  Strong-nerved  Vervain. — (Verben^cem.) — 
This  is  a  very  handsome  stove  plant,  bearing  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  seeds  where  sent  by  Dr.  Gillies,  its 
discoverer,  Michaxixia  leevigdta,  Smooth  Michauxia. — (Campanul^ceaa.) — 
A  white  flowering  plant,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia;  introduced  in  1829, 
by  Dr.  Fischer.  Anthericum  semibarbcitum,  Half-bearded  Anthericum. — 
(Asphod^leae.) — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour;  it 
was  lately  introduced  from  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

3.  — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly.  4to. 

coloured,  os. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.6d, 

Part  177,  for  January,  contains 

Habrd7ithus  robdstns.  Robust  Habranthus. — (Araaryllidege.) — Flowers  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour:  it  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Erica  sulphiirea,  Sul¬ 
phur  Heath. — (Ericeae.) — A  well  known  yellow  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Erica  metulcBjidra,  Nine-pin  Heath. — (Erlcese.) — 
An  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  bearing  deep  crimson  flowers.  Cera 
tochilus  Oculdhts,  Eyed  Ceratochilus. — (Orchideas.) — Messrs.  Loddiges,  re¬ 
ceived  this  extraordinary  plant,  in  1829,  from  Mr.  Deppe,  at  Xalapa,  in  New 
Spain.  It  flowered  in  June,  1831.  The  flowers,  which  hang  down,  are  most 
curiously  formed  and  fragrant;  they  are  sprinkled  over  in  almost  every  part, 
with  innumerable  spots.  Near  the  base  of  the  labellum,  on  a  bright  yellow 
ground,  are  two  very  large  spots,  like  eyes,  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 
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Lager  sir cb'  mia  Indica,  vai’,  rosea,  Rose-coloured  Indian  Lager  stracmia. — (Sali- 
,  cariae.) — It  is  a  native  of  China,  deciddous,  and  nearly  hardy.  Lithospermum 
purpureo-cwrhleuni,  Purple  and  Blue  Lithospermum. — (Boraginaae.) — This  is 
a  pretty  little  perennial,  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of 
.Britain.  P leurotMllis  Lancedna,  Mr.  Lance's  Pleurothallis. — (Orchideae.) 

— Messrs.  Loddiges  received  this  stove  plant  from  Mr.  Lance,  of  Surinam,  in 
June,  1831.  Its  flowers  are  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  Leucocoryne  odo- 
rdta,  sweet  scented  Leucocoryne. — (Irideae?) — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  blue ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Chili. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  received  it  in  1831,  from  Mr.  Cumming,  of  Valparaiso. 
Phycella  ignea,  Fiery  Phycella. — (Amaryllidese.) — Another  Chilian  plant, 
received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  along  with  the  last.  PenePa  mucrondta. 
Pointed  Pena}a. —  (Epacrxdese.) — A  neat  little  greenhouse  plant,  with  rose 
coloured  and  yellow  flowers,  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 
8vo.  Monthly.  3^.  coloured ;  2s.3d.  plain. 

No.  32,  FOR  January,  contains 

cmidto,  Crenate-petalled  Wood  Sorrell. — (Oxalideae.) — Flowers  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  about 
Lima,  as  a  salad.  Fragrant  Violet. — (Violarieae.)— -It  is  dis¬ 

tinguished  from  F.  odoruta,  by  its  paler  green  herbage,  and  by  its  larger  and 
paler  flowers.  Dactylicdpnos  thalictrifolia,  Berry-bearing  Fumitory. — 
(Papaveracese.) — A  hardy  annual,  with  yellow  flowers.  Rhododendron 
Indicum,  yzx.ignescens.  Fiery  Indian  Rhododendron. — (Ericeae.) — This  splen¬ 
did  variety  was  imported  by  Mr.  Tate,  from  China;  its  flowers  are  of  a  very 
bright  crimson  colour. 


5. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
Large  pftper,  l5.6c?. ;  Small,  L. 

No.  85,  FOR  January,  contains 

The  Index  to  Vol.  7,  and  figures  of  Maurdndia  Barclayidna,  Barclay’s  Mau- 
randia. — (Scrophularinse.) — This  beautiful  greenhouse  climber  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1826.  It  has,  within  these  last  two  or  three 
years,  become  so  general  an  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  that  any  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  superfluous.  Luplnmmutdbilis,  Changeable  Lupine. — (Le- 
guminosse.) — The  flowers  of  this  handsome  Lupine  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
Their  inconstancy  of  colour  is  probably  not  fully  known:  they  generally 
open  white,  attain  afterwards  partial  shades  of  yellow,  and  ultimately,  tints 
of  purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Bogota,  and  was  introduced  in  182-3.  (JEno- 
thera  specidsa,  Showy  (Enothera. — (OnagrJlrim.) — This  plant  with  showy 
white  flowers,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced  in  1821. 
Diclytra  eximia,  Choice  Diclytra. — (Fumariilcea\) — This  is  a  desirable  herba¬ 
ceous  plant  for  the  flower  border,  not  in  reference  to  its  rose-coloured  blossoms 
alone,  but  also  for  its  compact  and  neat  foliage.  It  was  introduced  from 
North  America,  in  1812. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  I. — On  the  lEstivation  of  Flowers ;  and  on  Ir¬ 
regularity  in  Flowers.  Communicated  by  J.  Rennie, 
Esq.  M.A.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  King’s 
College,  London. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  has  just  published  a  curious  paper  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  upon  “  The  relative  insertion  of  divers 
pieces  of  each  floral  whirl,  and  its  influence  on  the  regularity  and  irre¬ 
gularity  of  flowers.”  He  considers  “a  complete  flower  as  formed  by  a 
succession  of  many  whirls  of  different  organs,  nearly  approaching  at  their 
points  of  insertion,  the  lower  successively  enveloping  those  above.” 
We  cannot  spare  room  for  his  minute,  illustration  of  these  curious  views, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  table  he  has  drawn  up  as  the 
result  of  his  enquiries. 


Relation  of  the  JEstivation^  with  the  Regularity  or  Irregularity 

of  the  Flower. 


» 


Rhamneae, 

VALVARY  .ESTIVATION. 

Form  of  the  Corolla  or  Calyx. 

Calyx  and  Corolla,  Regular. 

Ericinese, 

Corolla,  for  the  most  part,  Regular. 

Campanulaceae, 

Corolla, 

Regular.  . 

Rubiacese,  (Stellated.)  Corolla, 

Regular. 

Lobeliaceae  and  Goodenovieae, 

Irregular,  divided. 

Compositae, 

Corolla, 

Regular  and  irregular,  divided. 

Aristolochise, 

Calyx, 

Irregular. 

Tiliaceae, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Asclepiadeae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Passiflorea?, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Rubiaceae, 

CIRCULAR. 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Apocyneae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Polemoneaceae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Convolvulaceas, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Primulacea?, 

Corolla  (for  the  most  part)  Regular. 

Cistiniae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Caryophylleje, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Malvaceae, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Byttneriacea>, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

VoL,  I,  No.  8. 
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.liSTIVATlOX  IMBRICATED^  QUINCUNCI AL,  OR  OTHERWISE. 


Form  of  Corolla  or  Calyit. 


Thymeleie, 

Calyx,  ^  , 

Regular. 

Laurinese, 

Calyx, 

Regular. 

Polygoneae, 

Calyx, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Boraginese, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  or  slightly  irregular. 

Labieae, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Verbenacefe, 

Corolla, 

Regular  and  irregular. 

Solanese, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  or  slightly  irregular. 

Personneie, 

Corolla, 

Irregular-, 

Jasmineas, 

Corolla, 

Regular. 

Bignoniacese, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Acanthace*, 

Corolla, 

Irregular,  or  nearly  regular. 

Gesneriefe, 

Corolla, 

Irregular. 

Valerianece, 

Corolla, 

Regular,  and  irregular. 

UinbellifercP, 

Corolla  nearly  valvary. 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Crassulaceae, 

Regular. 

Violaceae, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Rosacese, 

Regular. 

Legiiminosoe, 

Irregular,  or  regular. 

Terebinthaceae, 

Regular. 

Geraniacece, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Tropeoleae, 

Irregular. 

Balsaraineae, 

Irregular. 

PapaveracesD, 

Regular. 

Fumariaceiip, 

Irregular. 

Capparideae, 

Regular,  or  slightly  irregular. 

Resedacefe, 

Irregular. 

Cruciferae, 

Regular,  or  irregvdar. 

Ranunculaceae, 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Rutaceae. 

Regular,  or  irregular. 

Irregularity  in  Flowers. 

> 

M.  Dutrochet,  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  explains  the  irregularity  of  form  in  flowers,  as 
dependent  on  the  same  cause  to  which  he  attributes  the  irregularity  of 
the  interior  organs  in  animals, — that  is,  to  the  abortion  of  some  of  their 
parts.  “This  idea,”  says  M.  Dutrochet,  “belongs  originally  to  M. 
Cassini ;  but  I  have  observed  several  facts,  which  confirm  its  accuracy. 
Irregular  flowers  are  always  lateral;  if  by  chance  they  become  terminal, 
they  resume  their  original  regularity,  because  their  developement  ope¬ 
rates  then,  with  equal  liberty  on  every  side.” 

That  irregular  regularity^  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Pelorie^ 
must  have  been  observed  in  different  species  of  flowers.  But  M.  Du¬ 
trochet  first  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  fact  on  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  the  Cytisus,  of  the  Alps.  A  terminal  flower,  exhibited  to  his 
notice  six  petals,  four  of  which  were  disposed  crosswise,  and  above,  two 
other  contiguous  alternating  petals.  The  manner,  in  which  these  petals 
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were  placed,  attested  the  abortion  of  the  two  others,  “  Thus,’’  says 
M.  Dutrochet,  “the  papilionaceous  flower  is  originally  a  regular  flower, 
with  eight  petals,  disposed  in  two  alternate  rows.  Three  of  these  petals 
constantly  miscarry,  and  the  remaining  five  form  the  pavilion,  the  two 
wings,  and  the  two  pieces  of  the  carena^ — Annales  des  Sciences 
^^alurelles. 

J.  Rennie. 


Article  II. — On  the  Study  of  Entomology^  as  suitable  for 
young  Gardeners.  By  Rusticus. 

Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  without  reason,  thaf“  few  studies 
are  better  calculated  to  expand  the  mind,  and  gratify  our  natural  thirst 
for  knowledge,  than  the  study  of  Natural  History;  and  as  your  work 
is  designed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  minds  of 
young  gardeners,  and  lovers  of  Nature,  I  conceive,  that  a  rough  out¬ 
line  of  the  system,  by  the  means  of  which  your  young  readers  may 
commence  a  scientific  study  of  any  one  of  its  branches,  may  not  be 
found  wholly  without  its  uses ;  particularly  as  I  conclude  there  are 
many,  like  myself,  not  over-burthened  with  either  cash  or  scientific 
knowledge,  and  are,  therefore,  glad  to  catch  at  any-thmg  which  is 
in  any  way  calculated  to  throw  light  on  such  subjects. 

You  very  justly  remarked,  in  page  38  of  your  Register,  that  a 
l|  ‘^studious  mind  would  find  in  every  step,  something  to  pleasingly  di- 
j  vert."  Such  studies  however  do  not  stop  at  mere  diversion,  but  the 
1  heart  of  the  student  is  almost  instinctively  led  to  pay  a  “grateful  ho- 
I  mage"  to  the  Great  Author  of  Nature.  The  first,  and  I  believe, 
i  most  necessary  study  in  Natural  History,  for  a  young  gardener,  is 
I  Botany;  but  next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  fascinating  to  the  mind,  or 
necessary  to  be  understood,  than  the  study  of  Insects :  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  the  main  cause,  why,  so  many  gar¬ 
deners  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  are  daily  producing  effects 
.before  their  eyes;  and  as  Mr.  Rennie  observes,  in  “Insect  Miscella¬ 
nies,"  p.  380,  the  number  of  British  Insects  amount  to  more  than 
10,000, — that  is,  about  six  times  as  many  as  our  species  of  British 
i  Plants,  or  about  six  species  of  insects  to  each  species  of  plant.  It 
will  appear  plain,  that  not  only  is  the  study  of  such  a  host  necessary, 
but  some  order  of  systematic  arrangement  is  requisite  also. 

Having  introduced  the  subject  so  far,  I  shall  next  inform  your 
readers  what  an  insect  is  defined  to  be : — Insects,  (from  insectus,  cub 
or  notched,)  are  so  termed,  according  to  Johnson,  “from  a.  separation 
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in  the  middle  ol*  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  in  two  parts,  joined 
by  a  small  ligature.”  The  descriptions  and  history  of  insects,  con¬ 
stitute  what  scientific  men  term  Entomology;  derived  from  the  Greek 
-  Entoma,  insects,  and  logos^  a  discourse.  Before  this  science  v/as 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  it  was  generally  supposed  by 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  that  maggots,  flies,  and  insects  of 
various  kinds,  were  generated  or  bred  from  putrefactions  substances. 
This  belief  originated  in  their  having  always  found  them  existing  in 
animal  bodies,  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  the  true  fact  has, 
however,  latterly  been  established,  that  all  insects  come  from  eggs  as 
plants  do  from  seed.  This  erroneous  opinion  was  not  merely  confined 
to  the  ancients,  but  has  been  transmitted  by  ti'adition,  from  one  gene¬ 
ration  to  another;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  there  are  many  to  be 
found,  who  actually  hold  the  opinion  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  these  are 
not  merely  confined  to  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
economy  of  insects  in  general.  There  are  many,  however,  in  these 
enlightened  days  of  science,  who  discover  the  absurdity  of  such  opi¬ 
nions;  but  amongst  these,  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who  hold 
opinions  almost  equally  as  erroneous, — I  mean  that  of  insects,  as  cater¬ 
pillars,  aphides,  and  indeed,  most  garden  insects,  being  carried  about 
by  a  dense,  copper-coloured  cloud,  erroneously  called  ^‘the  blight,” 
and  lighting  on  trees  by  millions,  in  the  form  of  a  shower  called  the 
honey  dew.  I  find  the  eminent  Dr.  Good,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Study  of  Medicine,”  vol.  1,  p.  339,  published  in  London,  1829,  says 
“the  atmosphere  is  freighted  with  myriads  of  insect  eggs,  that  elude 
our  senses,”  and  that  such  eggs,  when  they  meet  with  a  proper  bed, 
are  hatched  in  a  few  hours,  into  perfect  forms ;  this,  he  concludes,  is 
clear  to  any  one,  who  has  attended  to  the  rapid  and  wonderful  effects 
of  what,  in  common  language,  is  called  a  blight,  upon  plantations? 
and  gardens,  &c.  &c. :  and  similar  views  to  these  are  given  in  Hope’s 
“  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Rennie,  in  page 
122  of  your  Register.  If  it  be  asked,  if  this  is  not  the  truth,  how  is 
it,  that  so  many  thousands  appear  in  a  gardei^  in  one  day,  when  pre¬ 
viously  none,  or  scarcely  any,  w'ere  before  seen?  Mr.  Rennie’s  an¬ 
swer,  I  would  adopt  as  mine. — By  the  eggs  being  nearly  all  hatched 
at  one  time.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eggs  to  fly  in  the  air  after  the 
manner  they  are  said  to  do,  were  we  to  suppose  them  to  be  deposited 
loose,  and  at  perfect  liberty,  w'hich  they  are  not,  particularly  the  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  gardens. 

As  the  study  of  the  nature  and  economy  of  insects  is  persevered  in, 
these  errors  will  gradually  give  way :  if  we  look  back,  only  to  the 
17th  century,  we  find  opinions  of  philosophers,  on  the  generations  of 
reptiles,  equally  as  fabulous ;  but  these  have  now  disappeared.  For 
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instance  ; — snakes  were  supposed  to  be  bred  by  merely  watering  the 
ground  with  a  certain  prepared  liquid;  and  such  notoriety  did  this 
error  gain,  that  Kireher,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  ac¬ 
tually  published  a  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of  them.  Redi,  how¬ 
ever,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  published  a  work  on 
insect  generation,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  informs  us,  that 
he  acted  up  to  Kircher’s  recipe,  to  a  nicety,  for  a  many  times,  but 
produced  no  living  snakes;  however,  he  discovered  a  number  of 
small  maggots  to  exist  on  the  spot  where  the  experiments  were  tried  ; 
these  were  found,  from  observation,  to  be  blown  by  a  brilliant  green 
fly,  not  improbably  the  Musca  Cce'sar,  of  Linnaeus.  These,  and 
many  other  such-like  errors,  long  prevailed ;  and  as  many  errors  still 
do  prevail,  particularly  amongst  such  persons,  who  have  not  sufficient 
means  to  purchase  the  scientific  works  of  the  present  day,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  some  method  within  their  reach,  to  inform  the 
mind,  and  obviate  the  apparent  difficulties ; — this  is  my  chief  view 
in  writing  the  present  paper,  a  series  of  which  I  intend  to  continue, 
until  I  have  proceeded  through  the  whole  an’angement ; — and  first, 
I  shall  commence  with  informing  your  young  readers,  of  the  diflPerent 
systems  adopted  and  followed  from  the  early  ages;  and  then,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  simplify  the  Eclectic  or  Modern  system,  which  originated  with 
M.  Clairville,  and  was  followed  by  Latreille,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  so  as  to  enable  any  person,  however  previously  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  Entomology,  to  ascertain  to  what  order,  and  family  of 
insects,  those  belong  to,  he  may  at  any  time  capture. 

Mr.  Rennie  remarks,  that  “x\ristotle  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
naturalist,  who  distinguished  insects  by  their  wings:”  this  system, 
however,  has  been  followed  with  greater  minuteness  in  recent  times, 
by  Linnaeus  and  De  Geer.  The  next  system,  in  order  of  time,  rec¬ 
koning  from  Aristotle,  originated  with  Ulysses  Aldrovand,  ^‘the  emi¬ 
nent  naturalist  of  Italy,”  who  arranged  them  according  to  the  places 
they  frequented, — this  method  was  followed  by  Vallisnieri,  Fabricius, 
and  Latreille.  The  third  system,  was  adopted  by  Swammerdam, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  arranged  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  transformation; — this  method,  Ray  and  Willoughby 
followed.  Fabricius,  a  Danish  writer  of  high  celebrity,  conceived 
the  idea  of  classifying  them,  from  the  structure  of  their  mouths,  or 
feeding  organs ;  this  is  called  the  Ciharian,  Maxillary ,  or  Mouth 
system,  which  has  been  adhered  to  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck.  Sir 
Sverard  Home  arranged  them  according  to  the  structure,  &c.  of  their 
eggs,  w'hich  is  called  the  Ovary  (from  ora,  an  egg)  system.  Mr. 
Mc.Leay  proposes  to  arrange  groups  of  fives,  so  as  to  place  those, 
which  have  the  nearest  resemblance,  contiguous  to  one  another,  in 
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their  several  circles ;  this  is  called  the  Quinary  system.  There  has, 
also  been  an  attempt  made,  to  arrange-  them  according  to  their  food. 
M.  Clairville  adopted  the.  method  of  uniting  the  principles  of  several 
of  the  former  systems ;  this  is  called  the  Eclecticy  or  Modern  system: 
this  is  followed  by  Latreille,  Dr.  Leach,  and  Mr.  Stephens ;  the  last 
of  which  I  intend  to  explain,  not  because  I  conceive  it  superior  to 
every  other  system,  but  because  I  am  the  most  acquainted  with  it. 
The  first  division,  or  sub-class,  he  makes,  is  called  Mayidibulata,  in¬ 
cluding  all  insects  with  mandiblesy  or  teeth ;  this  division  has  seven 
orders. 

Order  I. — COLEOPTERi\,  (from  koleosy  a  sheath,  and  pteron, 
a  wing,)  because  they  have  wings  in  clytray  wing-cases,  or  sheaths. 
This  is  again  divided  into  sections,  and  sub-sections. 

Section  1. — Adephaga,  Voracious.  Sub-section  1. — Geodo- 
PHAGA,  Ground  Beetles,  or  such  as  feed  on  land.  These  sub-sections 
are  again  divided  into  families ;  the  first  of  which  is,  Cidndelidcey  or 
such  as  resemble,  in  general  structure  or  habit,  the  Scale-Beetle,  or 
Sparkler,  Cicindela;  the  only  genus  at  present  this  family  contains. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  C.  Campestrisy  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Beetles  this  country  affords:  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  green,  tinged  with  blue ;  underneath  is  a  mixture  of  yellow, 
red,  or  copper,  and  the  elytray  or  wing-cases,  are  delicately  marked 
with  small  white  spots ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  sandy  soil,  on  warm  sun¬ 
ny  banks ;  the  larray  or  grub,  is  long,  cylindrical,  soft,  whitish,  and 
furnished  with  brown  scales,  a  square  head,  and  six  or  eight  eyes ; 
it  has  strong  jaws,  and  is  exceedingly  rapacious,  being  a  cannibal. 
M.  Desmarest  informs  us,  that  with  great  labour  the  animal  digs  in 
the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  to  form  a  trap  to  catch  its  prey  ; 
to  effect  this,  it  carries  out  small  masses  of  earth  on  its  large  concave 
head,  and  having  often  occasion  to  rest  in  ascending,  it  fixes  itself  to 
the  side  of  its  burrow,  by  two  hooks,  fixed  on  two  fleshy  tubercles 
on  the  eighth  joint  of  its  body;  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  its  hole, 
it  casts  offits  burden.  While  these  insects  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey, 
the  head,  and  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  is  supposed  to  stop  up 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  so  as  to  form  a  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil,  and  insects  walking  carelessly,  within  reach,  are  seized  and 
devoured  without  mercy,  in  a  moment.  When  it  is  about  to  underg(> 
its  transformation  into  a  pupa  state,  it  carefully  closes  up  the  mouth 
of  its  den,  and  retires  to  the  bottom. 


To  be  Continued. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


1. — British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
8vo.  4^.6d.  coloured. 


Nt>.  97,  FOR  January,  contains 


Melitcea  selenCi  Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  Moth,  [fig.  58]— Order,  Le^n* 
(loptera ;  Family,  Papilionidce — 

This  species  is  common  in  woods 
and  on  heaths  5:  waste  grounds; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  double- 
brooded.  The  wings  are  tawny 
orange,  with  numerous  black 
dots  and  markings.  It  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  specimen  of  the 
yioln  hirta,  (Hairy  Violet)  on 
which,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  the  caterpillar  feeds.  Wlh, 

Andbium  pertinax,  the  Obsti-  [1. 

nate  Death-watch,  [fig.  69] — 

Order,  Coleopiera ;  Family,  Pti- 
This  insect  is  of  a  ches- 
nut-brown  colour,  and  is  very 
rgre  in  England  :  specimens  of  a.c.  sc. 

it  have  been  taken  beneath  the  bark  of  a  pollard  oak,  near  Bridgenorth.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  Parietdria  Officinalis,  Pellitory-of-the-wall. 


A  c.  sc.  '  V  A.c.  sc. 

Sttlpinis  dryadum,  [fig.  60] — Order  Hymenoptera;  Family,  Ichnetimonidce. — 
This  insect  has  been  taken  on  oak  trees,  in  Galway,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Haliday. 
The  plant  is  Sherdrdia  arvcnsis.  Little  Field-Madder. 

Argioty'pus  armdtm,  [fig.  61.] — Order,  Hymenoptera;  Family,  Ichneii- 
monidcE  — For  specimens  of  this  fine  nondescript,  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us,  he  is 
indebted  to  Henry  Walker,  Esq  ,  who  took  them  on  the  Clyde,  near  Lanark. 
The  plant  is  Scutelldria  galericuldta,  Common  Skull-cap. 


\ 
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PART  V« 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

L— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Remarks. — Gentlemen,  I  think  the  Horticultural  Register  would  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  useful  if  you  would  devote  a  sheet,  (or  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required,)  to 
each  subject; — Planting,  Farming,  Gardening,  and  Natural  History, — putting 
every  information  relating  to  these  subjects,  under  their  respective  heads,  and  not 
blending  the  various  subjects  on  the  same  page. 

By  this  method  your  work,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  might  form,  if  agreeable  to 
the  taste  of  the  possessor,  four  distinct  volumes,  one  on  gardening,  another  on 
planting,  &c.  &c.  An  index,  published  yearly,  under  these  four  distinct  heads, 
with  reference  to  the  page,  would  likewise  be  very  useful. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 
December  1831.  C.  B.  &  B. 


Remarks.— Gentlemen,  as  a  subscriber  to  your  Horticultural  Register,  which  I 
hailed  with  much  pleasure  on  its  first  appearing,  on  account  of  its  useful  matter, 
(having  taken  in  a  magazine  for  a  long  period,  which  I  have  discontinued,  it  hav¬ 
ing  greatly  fallen  off  on  the  subject  of  Horticulture,)  I  have  to  observe,  that  I 
derive,  with  some  friends,  much  satisfaction  from  the  mode  in  which  you  have 
conducted  it  as  yet;  but  in  regard  to  your  proposal  of  giving  Portraits  of  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Naturalists,  with  an  account  of  their  lives,  we  think  it  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  of  no  utility,  and  in  the  next,  be  subjecting  yourselves  to  much  offence 
in  some  quarters,  and  thereby  endangering  the  success  of  your  work.  Allow  me 
to  propose,  in  lieu  thereof,  that  you  give  us  at  times,  an  increase  of  food  on  the 
subject  of  Horticulture,  with  also,  as  a  treat,  a  figure  of  some  fine  new  plant,  in 
colours.  By  this  plan  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  with  the  public’s  views,  far  more 
satisfactorily  than  by  portraits. 

Suffer  me,  also,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  propose  that  you  should  make  your 
Register  more  generally  known,  by  its  appearing  in  the  diflferent  seed  shops,  and 
booksellers,  monthly ;  this  plan  would  bring  it  into  note,  and  be  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  its  sale.*  I  remain,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

December  1,  1831.  An  Admirer  op  Gardens 


Portraits. — Gentlemen,  you  will,  I  suspect,  be  in  the  predicament  of  the  man 
in  the  fable,  who,  in  trying  to  please  every  body  pleased  nobody.  1  consider 
the  giving  the  Portraits  of  eminent  Horticulturalists  and  Naturalists,  if  faithfully 

*  We  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  adopt  the  very  method  our  correspondent 
proposes,  and  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  issued  Shop-boards,  to  exhibit  in  the  booksellers’  and 
seedmen’s  shops,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom. — Any  person,  who  may  wish  to  sell  the  Kc- 
gister,  can  have  a  Board  and  Numbers,  by  sending  their  orders  to  our  publishers. — Co.VD. 
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executed,  would  be  u  very  pleasing  feature  in  your  periodical,  and  add  much  to 
its  value  5  and  I  am,  consequently,  sorry  to  hear  it  is  your  intention  to  relinquish 
your  design.  1  trust  you  will  reconsider  the  matter.  I  would  suggest  your  ma¬ 
king  some  endeavour  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  subscribers  on 
the  point.  When  do  you  commence  the  series  of  treatises  which  you  promise  ?*  It 
would  seem  to  be  offering  an  insult  to  buy  a  book,  and  then  write  to  abuse  the 
author,  by  disparaging  it,  for  you  may  justly  retort — then  pray  keep  your  money 
in  your  pocket,  if  you  think  it  so  unworthily  bestowed  :  but  I  certainly  should 
belie  myself  were  I  to  reiterate  the  praises  and  compliments  of  some  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents.  I  confess  that  these  two  promises  have  mainly  induced  me[to  continue 
it.  You  have,  however,  progressed,  and  really  at  the  low  price,  one  is  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  expect  extravagantly. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  however,  so  believe  me,  yours,  &c. 
Levant iLodge,  Dec.,  1831.  I.  C.  K. 

Enquiry. — Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  }our  very  useful  work,  I  beg  to  suggest, 
your  communicating,  for  the  information  of  your  readers,  the  particular  number, 
which,  with  the  preceding,  will  constitute  the  first  volume,  with  an  index  to  be 
attached  to  the  same.  I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  point,  as  it  is  my  intention 
(in  common  I  make  no  doubt  with  others,)  to  have  the  same  bound  in  volumes, 
as  the  work  advances.  I  am.  Sirs,  yoc.rs,  very  truly, 

A  Subscriber, 

Answer. — The  12th  number  will  contain  an  Index  to  the  First  Volume. — Cond. 

Wild  Plants  and  Birds. — Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  congratula¬ 
tory  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  Horticultural  Register. 

On  looking  over  the  advertizing  pages  of  a  periodical,  which  accidentally  came 
before  me,  I  was  agreeably  surprized  on  seeing  a  “New  Magazine  of  Gardening,” 
announced  for  publication.  I  read  the  prospectus  over  and  over,  and  found  that 
the  Horticultural  Register  was  to  treat  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Gardening 
and  Natural  History.  I  was  quite  overjoyed  with  the  idea  of  such  a  work,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  “  one  thing  needful  j’’  Fprwhy?  Because  its  low  price 
has  enabled  mo  and  many  others  to  become  subscribers,  vvhbse  limited  means 
would  not  allow  of  paying  the  high  price  which  is  charged  for  works  of  a  similar 
character.  You  have  opened  a  channel  of  communication  and  instruction  to  the 
young  Gardener  and  Naturalist,  which  I  hope  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  that 
respectable  and  useful  class  of  men.  On  perusing  the  last  number-of  your  Register, 
I  sec  you  have  kindly  received  hints  and  suggestions  from  various  correspondents, 
respecting  the  plan  of  your  periodical,  and  as  I  am  wishful  for  its  establishment, 
I  beg  also,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

In  the  Natural  History  department  of  your  work,  I  would  recommend  that  you 
give  an  account  of  all  the  subjects  in  natural  history,  found  in  each  district  or 

county,  such  as  all  the  plants  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P - ,  and  all  the 

birds,  &c.  with  their  English  and  scientific  names,  accompanied  by  such  accounts 
as  might  be  considered  useful  or  interesting,  with  occasionally  a  drawings  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  the  liberality  of  your  correspondents  will  enable  you  to  do 
this,  without  changing  the  original  plan  of  your  valuable  Register,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  increase  its  circulation.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  become  a  contribu- 
tcr  in  this  way.d 

*Bya  reference  to  the  r.uiabers  already  out,  our  corre.spondent  will  observe  we  have  already 

commenced  them. — CON D. 

i-  We  shall  always  feel  happy  to  receive  any  tiling  of  the  kind.-  -COND. 

Vut- 1,  No.  8.  3  A 
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I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see,  that  it  is  ^’our  intention  to  give  memoirs  of  the 
lives  of  Gardeners  and  Naturalists,  it  will  form  a  valuable  feature  in  the  Register, 
and  it  may  bo  done  without  changing  the  character  of  your  Magazine,  as  your 
correspondent,  “a  Lover  of  Gardens,”  supposes  it  would  do.  The  portraits 
which  you  propose  giving,  might,  certainly,  give  place  to  figures  of  new  and  rare 
plants.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  Flora  to  sucb  of  your  readers  as  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Botanical  Register,  or  Loddiges*  Botanical  Ca¬ 
binet.  J.  M. 

P.  S. — I  have  sent  you  a  few  seeds  of  a  Cucumber,  wbicb  I  have  this  year 
grxtwn  ;  it  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  seedsman,  who  supplied  me.  He  gave 
it  the  name  of  “  Prolific  House  Cucumber,  and  said  it  bad  been  raised  at  Sion- 
House.  It  is  a  beautiful,  smooth,  and  green  fruit,  measuring  from  17  to  20 
inches,  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  “Serene.”  In  the  course  of  next  summer,  you 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  wbat  sort  it  is.  Also,  a  few  seeds  of  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant,  wbich  in  every  respect  resembles  an  Allium,  but  bas  not  the  scent  peculiar 
to  that  tribe  of  plants, 

Fa.4MB  Fon  Tekder  Annuals. — Gentlemen,  a  subscriber  to  your  very  amusing 
and  instructive  publication,  wishes  for  some  information  on  the  following  subject, 
and  he  thinks,  that  if  given  with  your  usual  perspicuity,  it  will  be  highly  prized 
by  many,  like  biinself,  young  amateur  gardeners  with  small  means. 

Would  it  suit  your  design  to  give  some  plain  directions,  as  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  a  small  frame,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  tender  annuals 
as  cannot  be  produced  in  the  open  ground  ?  Whether,  after  sowing  the  seeds, 
striking  a  few  cuttings,  and  propagating  the  Dahlias,  in  the  manner  you  recom¬ 
mend,  such  frame  could  be  made  applicable  to  growing  a  few  Melon  plants? 
Whether  it  should  be  made  of  tanner’s  bark  or  manure?  And  lastly.  What  sort  of 
mould  would  best  suit  all  purposes? 

If  you  should  be  disposed  to  answer  these  questions,  you  would  perhaps  subjoin 
a  list  of  such  flowers  as  occur  to  you  as  easiest  raised,  and  making  most  show  in 
the  open  ground,  and  what  a  packet  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
each,  would  cost  as  also  where  they  should  be  bought. 

Many  will  act  upon  this  hint  if  you  think  it  worth  while  throwing  it  out,  and  the 
directions  you  issue  every  month  will  be  attended  to  by  more  disciples  than  you 
may  imagine  Excuse  all  these  questions,  which,  however,  would  never  have 
suggested  themselves,  but  from  perusing  your  pleasing  work. 

Owersby,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  15,  1831. 


On  Destrovinc4  Sparrows. — In  page  277,  J.  S.  appears  to  think  my  method 
of  exterminating  House  Sparrows  dangeroiis,  and  when  completed,  very  dis- 
advantageovis  to  the  country.  This  I  conceive  quite  improbable,  for  so  well  are 
their  destructive  habits  known,  that  nine  parishes  out  of  ten,  throughout  the 
K  iiif^dom.give  a  reward  for  every  Sparrow’s  head  taken  to  the  overseer.  The 
other  remark  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Earth  Worm,  rendering  the  ground 
sterile,  is  erroneous.  How  many  thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land,  have  we 
in  this  kingdom,  where  scarcely  a  worm  is  to  be  found, — for  instance,  all  meadows 
irrigated  by  rivers  and  brooks  have  scarcely  any  worms;  this  arises  from  two 
causes,  first,  they  cannot  exist  long*  under  wet,  and  second,  such  earth  contains  a 
considerable  degree  of  sand,  the  points  or  angles  of  wbicb  acting  on  the  body  of 
the  worm,  would  cause  its  death  by  friction.  The  only  way  worms  appear  to  me 
to  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  is  this,  they  collect  to  their  holes  a  quan- 
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tity  of  partly  decayed  vegetables  j  on  these  they  feed,  and  thereby  hasten  then- 
decay,  which  however,  would  take  place  in  their  absence.  Amongst  'the  thou¬ 
sands  of  pots  containing  plants,  subject  to  the  care  of  a  gardener,  he  always 
considers  it  a  misfortune  to  find  any  of  his  pots  infested  with  worms.  I  am  no  ad¬ 
vocate  for  cruelty,  hut  on  the  contrary,  I  only  find  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  any  creatures,  when  their  increase  proves  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
man. 

tVillersleyy  Dec.  5,  1831.  George  Stafford. 

Destroying  Ants. — Gentlemen,  having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  Horticultural 
Register,  since  its  commencement,  I  f)eg  to  say  that  I  highly  approve  of  it,  as  a 
useful  work  to  gardeners  and  others.  Observing  in  the  Natural  History  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  last  number  two  queries  respecting  Ants,  and  having  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner  to  your  correspondents,  and  like  them  tried  many  things  in  vain; 
I  have  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient  of  driving  them  away,  and  that  is  merely  by 
anointing  their  runs  with  gas  tar,  which  article  we  procure  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Spinney’s  Gas  works,  Cheltenham,  at  the  low  price  of  £1.  10s.  ^  Hhd,  We  use 
large  quantities  of  it  here  for  painting  doors  and  fences.  I  have  also  found  it  use¬ 
ful  in  preserving  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  from  hares  and  rabbits.  It  should  be 
put  on  very  lightly  with  a  paint  brush.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 
Northu'ick  Park,  Dec.,  1831.  George  Fulton 


Buds  Destroyed  by  Birds. — In  your  January  number,  p.  335,  you  quote 
from  the  “  Companion  to  the  Almanac,”  a  remark  of  mine,  that  birds  are 
erroneously  accused  of  destroying  buds,  when  they  in  reality  are  only  search¬ 
ing  for  the  insects  which  lodge  in  the  buds.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  qualify 
the  generality  of  that  remark,  for  though  it  applies  most  justly  to  such  birds 
as  the  Tomtit,  Pants  cceruleus,  and  the  Golden-crested  Wren,  Regulus  crista- 
tus,  Ray,  yet  there  are  many  others  which  feed  on  buds  alone,  and  would 
not  touch  an  insect ; — such  as  most  Finches,  (Fringillidce.)  I  observe,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  buds  of  my  currant  bushes  have  been  extensively  destroyed 
this  winter,  by  the  House  Sparrow,  Passer  domestic  us  ;  and  tame  Green¬ 
finches  and  Canaries,  will  feed,  I  find,  upon  buds,  or  almost  any  vegetable 
substance  which  they  can  manducate,  but  refuse  all  insects. 

Lee,  Kent,  Jamtary  8,  1832.  j.  Rennie. 

Canal  of  Water  in  Hothouses. — Gentlemen,  your  Horticultural  Register 
for  the  month  of  September,  contains  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Loudon  and 
Mr.  Paxton,  during  their  walks  through  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth,  the  seat 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  1  am  much  pleased  with  that  part  of 
their  conversation  respecting  the  hothouse  flues,  wherein  Mr.  Paxton  says  he 
has  an  open  “canal  of  water  at  the  front  of  his  flues,  to  give  out  moisture 
according  to  the  heat  required  May  I,  therefore,  beg  the  favour  of  you,  to 
insert  in  your  next  number,  how  long  Mr.  Paxton  has  made  use  of  the  above 
canal  of  water,  whether  it  is  of  his  own  invention,  or  from  whence  he  copied 
it?  This  will  oblige.  Gentlemen,  your  humble  Servant, 

A  Subscriber. 

Answ'er. — We  cannot  divine  for  what  reasons  our  correspondent  asks  these  ques¬ 
tions;  but  if  an  answer  will  in  any  way  gratify  him,  we  ean  assure  him  that  the 
practise  is  by  no  means  new.  Some,  have  the  flue-covers  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose;  others  use  feeders  when  necessary  ;  but  the  peculiar  kind  of  canal  we 
have,  is  very  dissimilar  to  anything  of  the  kind,  we  have  ever  hitherto  seen.  Jn 
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a  small  vinery  at  Derby,  (we  forget  the  person’s  name  to  whom  it  belongs)  there 
is  a  canal  which  covers  the  entire  front  cai'ity  of  the  flue;  this  system,  however, 
we  think  objectionable.  CoKdcctobs. 


Pine  Apples. — It  is  stated,  page  336,  in  the  Horticultural  Calendar  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  that  “  the  plants,  by  receiving  a  check,  (owing  to  any  declension  of  the 
heat,)  will  most  of  them  start  prematurely  into  fruit,  in  the  spring.”  How 
does  this  agree  with  Mr.  Knight’s  most  successful  practice?  He  withholds 
water,  very  nearly,  and  employs  a  very  low  temperature  in  November  and 
December;  rarely  wishing  to  see  the  heat  above  48  in  the  night,  and  from 
50  to  60  in  the  day,  unless  in  bright  sunshine.  He  never  plunges,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  no  bottom  heat ;  and  aims,  during  the  dark  season,  at  keeping  his 
house,  and  the  soil  of  his  large  pots,  dry.  Still  he  has  succeeded  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent.  Of  this  success  (now  of  thirteen  years  standing)  I  hold  the  most 
direct  and  positive  assurances.  Let  other  able  cultivators,  of  opposing  opin¬ 
ions,  stand  forward, — I  call  on  them;  for  nothing  tends  so  effectually  to  elicit 
truth,  and  extend  sound  information,  as  the  collision  of  science,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  able  advocates. 

G.  I.  T. 


Eminent  Florists. — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  your  correspond¬ 
ents  would  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Florists,  li¬ 
ving  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  names,  put  together,  would  form 
a  list,  which  I  conceive,  would  be  of  very  great  service  to  Florists  generally. 
I  beg  to  say,  by  way  of  commencement,  that  Mr;  Gundy,  of  Lancaster,  has 

the  finest  collection  of  Carnations  and  Auriculas,  of  any  person  in  the  neigh- 

* 

hourhood  of  this  town.  Yours,  &c., 

Pomological  Garden^  near  Lancaster,  M.  Saul. 

October  7,  1831. 
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Gooseberries. — Gentlemen,  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  heaviest  Goose¬ 
berries  grown  in  1831,  which  I  have  selected  from  the  Register,  and  beg  you 
will  give  them  insertion  in  your  next  number,  viz  ; — 

BEDS. 

dwts,  grs  dwts.  grs. 


Lion, . 

Royal  George, 

The  Leader,.. 
Gunner, . 

The  Peacock,. 
Angler, . 

The  Eagle, . . . 
Delamere,  . . . , 
Lancaster, 


27  6  Squire  Hammond,. .. .  26  18 

26  21  Young  Wonderful,.. . .  26  1 


yellows. 

26  17  Teazer,.. .  24  15 

23  14  Rock  wood, .  22  11 

on  I71?WCJ 

23  15  Providence, .  22  0 

19  21  Favourite, .  19  6 

WHITES. 

25  18  Ostrich, .  22  21 

22  6  Fleur  de  lis, .  21  6 

M.  Saul. 


On  Setting  Potatoes. — The  following  singular  mode  of  setting  Potatoes  is 
said  to  have  been  witnessed  on  the  Continent,  and  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  some 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  planting,  or  setting  them  here  : — 

After  the  ground  was  prepared,  a  lx)y  dug  out  a  spadeful  of  earth,  about 
eighteen  inches  separate,  leaving  a  hole',  which  was  filled  up  with  a  mixture 
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of  light  earth  and  manure  ;  a  hole  was  then  made  with  a  dibble,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Potatoe  dropped  in ;  then  manure,  in  a  liquid  state,  was  poured  in, 
and  the  rake  applied  to  the  surface.  The  eye  of  the  Potatoe  was  scooped  out, 
the  size  of  a  nut,  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose;  In  this  way  no  waste 
was  made  of  the  Potatoe,  and  it  was  expected  to  yield  half  as  much  more  by 
this  mode,  than  by  the  common  mode  of  cutting  them. 

F.  I.  G.  W. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Method  of  Destroying  Rats. — Gentlemen,  on  loooking'  over  the  Brig-hton 
Gazette,  I  saw  an  expeditious  mode  of  Rat-catching,  or  rather  of  exterminating- 
them  from  buildings  &c.,  which  might,  I  think,  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Horticultural  Register,  if  you  think  it  worth  insertion,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  objection  of  laying  baits  of  poison.  Although  rats,  as  well  as  sparrows,  are 
no  doubt,  designed  as  useful  subjects  in  their  places,  but  are  very  often  found  out 
of  place  by  the  kitchen-serving-gardener,  still,  I  believe,  a  few  rats  may  reason, 
ably  be  spared  by  those  who  are  over  stocked,  though  I  am  no  advocate  for 
cruelty. 

‘‘  A  gentleman  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  whose  premises  were  much 
infested  with  rats,  tried  every  means  to  effect  their  extermination,  but  without 
avail,  till  Baxter’s  Library  of  Agricultural  Knowledge  (page  227)  having  found 
its  way  into  his  library,  he  sought  the  remedy  mentioned.  According  to  the  di¬ 
rections,  he  procured  a  sugar  hogshead,  poured  about  five  inches  of  water  into  it, 
and  in  the  centre  placed  a  brick  j  he  then  covered  the  top  with  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment,  on  which  he  placed  enticing  food  for  the  rats;  here  they  feasted  themselves 
for  a  few  days,  when  he  made  several  openings  through  the  parchment,  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  for  a  rat  to  drop  through;  the  baits  being  again  laid,  no  sooner  did  one 
of  the  rats  get  on  the  top  than  he  fell  into  the  water;  he,  of  course,  swam  to  the 
brick,  where  he  moaned  most  piteously.  The  whole  community  of  rats  were 
alarmed,  and  their  curiosity  led  them  in  great  numbers  to  the  spot;  they  got  on  the 
parchment  head,  where  they  had  often  before  been,  and  in  they  dropped,  in  quick 
succession.  Now  came  the  sport,  if  so  it  may  be  termed.  There  being  only  one 
brick  in  the  hogshead,  a  war  ensued  for  its  possession;  they  fought  most  des¬ 
perately,  and  the  longer  the  battle  continued,  the  greater  became  the  number  of 
forces;  for  all  the  rats  about  the  premises  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
sharing  the  fate  of  those  who  preceded  them,  dropped  into  the  hogshead.  The 
war  lasted  some  hours,  and  was  not  quite  silenced  even  by  the  morning,  when  at 
length,  all  became  still  ; — the  gentlemen  removed  the  parchment,  and  discovered 
the  number  of  rats  he  had  caught,  to  be  much  larger  than  he  had  supposed  to  bo 
on  his  premises.  He  has  since  recommended  the  same  plan  to  all  his  neighbours, 
and  it  has  been  found  equally  efficient.  I  am,  &c. 

Snelst07r,  near  Ashhorne.  J.  Smith. 


III.— HORTICULTURAL  AND  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  is  now  patronised  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Abercromby,  and  the  g'reatest  part  of 
the  surrounding: irentry.  Its  Otiice-bearers  are, — President,  Capt.  G.  Galbraith ;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  R.  Campbell;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Young;  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  Drummond;  and  Collector, 
Mr.  R.  Kay.  Its  meetings  for  exhibition,  and  the  distributing  of  prizes,  will  be  held  on  the 
8th  and  29th  of  May,  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  on  the  13th  of  Sept.,  1832;  the  last  of  which  is 
a  general  meeting.  To  these  the  members  are  admitted  gratis,  and  the  public  by  tickets  at 
sixpence  each.  This  Society  possesses  a  Library  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  of  their  jour- 
nej'men  and  apprentices ;  and  from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  conducted,  we 
have  the  greatest  hopes  of  its  utility. 

We  also  feel  a  decided  pleasure  in  noticing  the  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  in  the  same 
place.  We  can  do  no  more  than  notice  for  want  of  room,  but  a  lengthened  detail  will  be  found 
in  the  Stirling  Advertiser,  for  the  9th  December,  1831.  This  was  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  and  Sons,  Nurserymen,  &c.,  of  that  place,  and  promises  to  he  of  incalculable  benefit. 
This  exhibition  consisted  of  Turnips,  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurzel,  Potatoes,  Grain,  including 
WHicat,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans,  Peas,  Vetches,  Rye,  Stc.  Also  garden  produce,  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  including  Improved  Agricultural  Implements,  &.c.  Thcmecting  was  not  attended 
by  a  great  proportion  of  the  Practical  .\gricultuialists,  but  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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BOTANY. 

The  delightful  labours  of  the  Botanist,  (if  labours  they  may  be  called)  have  now  again  com¬ 
menced,  and  for  many  months  to  come,  he  will  find  full  occupation  for  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
in  examining  and  arranging  the  various  and  almost  endless  variety  of  vegetable  productions,  by 
which  he  will  be  surrounded. 

Though  the  ascertaining  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  Plants,  must  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  Botany  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  the  end  of  the  Science,  but  merely 
as  a  in^ans  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  structure,  properties,  and  uses.  The  attaining  of 
this  knowledge,  should  be  the  chief  object  of  the  student,; — he  should  not  content  himself  with 
merely  examining  their  external  characters,  but  should  minutely  investigate  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  parts,  He  should  also,  as  far  as  possible,  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  virtues,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  applied ;  and  indeed,  no  part  of  their  natural 
history,  should  be  neglected. 

The' manner  in  whidi  the  leaves  are  folded  in  the  bud,  (Vernation,  or  Gemmation,)  and 
that  in  which  the  Petals  and  Calyx  are  folded  in  the  flower-bud,  (^Estivation,  or  Pr^eflo- 
BATiON,)  will  form  an  interesting  branch  of  his  study. 

He  may,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  find  examples  for  all  the  grand  divisions  of 


Vegetables,  as  follows: — 


Vasculahes.-( 


Dicotyledones, 

or 

Exogenes. 


f  Thalamiflorse.  Erophila,  &c. 
Dichlamvdeaj.-<  Calyciflorae,  Leont(}don,Ulex,Scc 
\  Corolliflorm. 

Monochlamydeae. 


Achlamydeae 


Celi,oiabes.{™(‘“5 


Monocotyledones,  1  Petaloidese, 
or  Endogeues,  \  Glumaceae. 


I 


Coniferae. 


Veronica. 
Daphne. 

Sdltgf  Cory'lus, 
P&pulus. 
Tdxus. 
Galdnthus. 

Pou. 


Polytrichum,  &c. 

Various  species  of  Lichens  and  Pungi. 


Tdiis  Table,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  the  Natural 
Systwn  of  Plants;  as  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  principal  divisions  of 


that  arrangement 


This  month  is  naturally  the  commencement  of  Spring ;  the  more  hardy  plants  begin  to  ]mt 
forth  buds  and  flowers.  The  Snowdrop,  Galcinthus  nivalis  is  now  in  full  beauty;  and  the 
fertile-blossoms  of  the  Hazel,  CoryHus  avelldna,  appear  like  small  crimson  stars,  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  buds.  The  structure  of  this  flower  is  well  worth  attention. 

The  diminutive  Witlow-cress,  Erdphila  vulgaris,  {Druba  verna,  Lin.)  is  frequently  to  be 
found  in  flower  this  month,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance  on  old  walls.  The  Whin, 
Furze,  or  Gorse,  U'lex  europce'us;  Mezereon,  Daphne  Mezereum;  Field  Speedwell,  Veronica 
agrhtis;  Dandelion,  Leonid  don  Tardxacum;  and  the  Common  Daisy,  Beilis  perennis;  may 
frequently  be  found  in  flower  this  month.  The  first  of  these,  is  proverbial  for  flowering  the 
whole  year. 

The  fertile  catkins  of  the  Alder,  Alnus  glutindsa;  the  flowers  of  the  Yew,  T&xus  haccdta; 
and  the  catkins  of  many  species  of  Willow,  {Sdlix)  and  Poplar,  {Pdpulus)  begin  to  show 
themselves.  The  leaf-buds  of  the  Elder,  Sambucus  niger;  Gooseberr^  Ribes  Grossuluria; 
and  some  species  of  the  Rose,  &c.  begin  to  unfold  their  leaf-buds. 

Many  Mosses  are  now  m  perfection,  as  Heath  Moss,  or  Moor-silk,  Polytrichum  commune; — 
this  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  length,  and  was  formerly  used  in  some  parts  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  for  making  brooms  for  sweeping  cai'pets,  &c.  Lesser  Water-Moss,  Fontinolis  minor; 
Greater  Watei'-Moss,  Fontindlis  antipyretica;  Field  Griramia,  Grimmia  controversa;  and 
Dwarf. Broom-Moss,  Dicrdnum  pusillum. 


ZOOLOGY. 


INSECTS. — Insects,  like  plants,  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  Spring,  and  many  are  now  to 
be  found  in  their  usual  haunts:  The  Ditch  Beetle,  Hydrdphilus  carabbides,  and  the  Lurid 
Pool  Beetle,  Berdsus  liiridus;  may  be  found  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  stagnant  waters.  The 
Dark  Carrion  Beetle,  Silpha  opaca,  on  decaying  animal  substances,  and  under  the  rotting  bark 
of  trees.  The  Bacon  Beetle,  Dermestes  laradrius, — the  insects  of  tliis  genus  are  very  destruc¬ 
tive  in  collections  of  Natural  History,  as  they  feed  on  skins,  furs,  and  other  dried  animal 
substances. 

The  Brimstone  Butterfly,  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  is  usually  found  from  April  to  June,  though 
sometimes,  when  produced  in  the  autumn,  it  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  met  with  in  this 
month.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Peacock  Butterfly,  Vanessa  I'o,  and  the  Painted  Lady 
Butterfly,  V.cdrdui;  having  lain  torpid  during  the  winter,  revive  earlier  or  later  in  the  spring, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Moths  now  to  be  found,  are  the  Pale 
Chequered  Brown,  Capilldria  tesserella ;  the  Clouded  Lead,  and  Rosy  Day,  Diurnea  torlri. 
cGla,  and  salicflla;  the  Small  Egger,  Eriogdster  lanestris;  the  February  Carpet,  Aplocera 
ctesidia-,  the  Orange  Upper-Whng,  Xdnthia  crocedgo;  the  Small  Brindled  Beauty,  Amphi- 
ddsis  hispiddria;  the  Spring  Usher,  Anisdpteryx  leucophedria-,  and  the  Dark-bordered  Usher, 
xi.  leucophedria,  var.  nigricnria. 

The  Hive  Bee,  A  pis  melUjica,  leaves  its  hive  in  search  of  honey,  in  the  few  flowers  which 
arc  now  to  be  found. 
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BIRDS. — The  approach  of  .spring,  and  the  excitement  it  causes,  are  now  apparent  iti  the 
feathered  creation,  and  their  songs  may  be  heard  in  every  direction.  Many  birds  begin  to  pair, 
and  to  look  out  proper  situations  for  nestling. 

The  Rook,  Cdreuj/ruy/'/eyiii,  Lin.;  the  Kingfisher,  Alc^do  Isp'/du;  tlic  Paitridge,  Perdix 
cinerea;  and  the  Tawny  Owl,  Stnxaluco,  begin  to  prepare  their  nests.  The  Raven,  Cdrvvs 
Corax-,  sits. 

1'he  Skylark,  and  Woodlark,  Alauda  orvensis  and  arbdrea-,  the  'Wren,  Sylvia  Troglodytes  ■ 
(Anoi-thhra  commhnis,  Rennie.)  the  Chaffinch,  t'ringilla  cceHebs,  (F.spiza,  Ren.)  the  Thros¬ 
tle,  Tardus  mitsictis;  the  Blackbird,  Merula  vulgrais-,  and  several  other  birds,  commence 
their  song. 

The  following  birds  begin  to  leave  their  winter  haunts,  on  the  sea-shore,  &c.,  and  to  retire  t, 
their  breeding  places;  the  Curlew,  Num>nius  arquata,  to  heaths  and  bogs;  the  Golden  Plover 
C'/iara'drius  pluvia'lis,  to  the  mountains  and  open  heaths;  the  Knot,  Tringa  Canutns,  and  the 
Wild  Goose,  pj/ustnV,  (Anas  Anser,  Lin.)  to  the  fens;  the  Goosander,  il/eryas  yl/^roa/j- 
scr-,  the  Bernacle  Goose,  and  the  Brent  Goose,  Anser  Bernicla  and  Hrenta,  (Anas  Erythropus 
and  Bernfcla,  Lin.)  to  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

BATS. —  Vespertilio  mttrlnns,  and  other  species,  revive  from  their  torpidity,  which  seems  not  to 
be  so  perfect  as  that  of  some  other  animals ;  a  fine  day  or  two,  in  any  part  of  winter,  being 
sufficient  to  bring  them  forth  in  the  evening,  ” 

SNAKES. — The  Slow-worm,  or  Blind-worm  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Angitis  frdgilis,  revives 
from  its  torpid  state. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  Height  30,067.  Highest  30,820.  Lowest  29,170 inches. 
Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  .38  degrees.  Highest  .53.  Lowest  21  degrees. 
Rain. — Mean  quantity  0,746  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  quantity  0,733  inches. 

Dvffield  Bank,  January,  \8‘32.  O.  Jewitt, 
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The  exceeding  openness  of  the  weather  during  the  past  month,  has  greatly  forwarded  Horti¬ 
cultural  operations.  Most  of  the  ground  will  now  be  trenched ;  and  what  is  not  finished,  may 
be  speedily  proceeded  with.  When  the  weather  is  thus  fine  and  open,  February  becomes  a  very 
important  month  to  the  gardener.  All  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  not  performed  in  the 
autumn,  may  now  be  forwarded  at  the  earliest  convenience.  Begin  to  make  up  hot-beds,  for 
the  first  general  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  get  a  good  supply  of  dung,  for  the  purpose 
of  lining,  thrown  together.  As  this  month  is  proverbial  for  wet,  it  would  be  wisdom  to  make 
use  of  every  fine  day,  to  get  in  the  crops  necessary,  and  clear  every  part  planted,  of  weeds. 
Any  new  work  may  be  jiroceeded  with,  such  as  laying  turf,  &c.,  &c.;  and  towards  the  latter 
end,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  begin  to  trim  the  box  and  other  edgings  of  walks,  filling  up  their 
deficiencies.  About  the  end,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March,  is  the  time  for  grafting  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c.,  where  the  sorts  are  wished  to  be  changed.  Be  careful  to  keep  a 
regular  heat  in  the  Pine  pits. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Ft/iisZt  prurtini^rtnf/ nai7//i^  all  the  wall  trees  yet  unfinished.  In  pruning  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  be  careful  always  to  have  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trees.  We  prefer  having  the  buds  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  advanced  a  little  before 
the  knife  is  used,  so  that  in  the  north  we  may  Ccilculate  to  be  a  fortnight  behind  the  south. 
The  sooner  in  the  month  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries,  are  finished,  the  better.  Goose¬ 
berries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  if  not  done  before,  must  be  set  in  order  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Plant  Raspberries,  if  not  done  in  the  autumn.  I.et  them  be  placed  in  rows,  five  feet  apai't  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  four  feet  from  stool  to  stool  in  the  rows.  We  prefer  planting  about 
three  plants  in  a  triangular  form,  for  each  stool,  cutting  them  down  to  about  two  feet  high. 

Peach  Houses  must  be  paid  strict  attention  to.  Where  the  trees  are  in  flower,  or  setting  their 
fruit,  admit  air  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  and  shut  up  early  in  tlie  afternoon ;  the 
less  fire  used  in  forcing  the  better.  Moisten  the  air  by  steaming,  whenever  the  flues’  are 
sufficiently  warm  for  the  purpose — say  two  or  three  times  in  a  day ;  and  look  narrowly 
after  the  appeaiance  of  the  Red  Spider,  (Acarus,)  or  Green  Fly,  (Aphis.)  To  destroy  the 
former,  syringe  the  trees  w  ith  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water,  or  wash  the  flues  with  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  w'ater.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  is  the  most  efficacious 
method  of  extirpating  the  fly. 
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Cherry  Houses  will  now  require  much  attention.  Re  particularly  careful  to  admit  abundance 
of  air  in  the  day  time.  Examine  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  if  any 
are  observed  to  be  curled,  you  may  be  assured  that  grubs  are  enclosed  in  every  curled  leaf. 
Go  over  your  trees,  and  carefully  pick  them  oft'  with  your  hands.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are 
out  of  flower,  let  them  be  frequently  syringed  with  clear  water. 

Vineries.  The  Grapes  that  were  set  last  montli  will  require  thinning  and  syringing  occasion¬ 
ally,  w  ith  clear  water.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Vines  must  be  kept  carefully  tied  up,  and 
stopped  \vherc  necessary.  For  further  particulars,  see  pages  6,  185, 193,  293.  337  to  350, 

Strawberries  in  pots,  should  be  continued  to  be  brought  in  every  week  or  fortnight,  as  before 
recommended,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Pick  on  all  mouldy  or  decayed  leaves, 
or  they  will  soon  render  the  other  leaves  they  come  in  contact  w'ith,  nnhealthy,  and  conse- 
quently,  incapable  of  performing  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  Nature. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  seed  should  now  be  sown,  and  a  few  old  roots  may  be  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan.  See 
page  145  to  147. 

Mignonette  and  Ten-week  Stocks  should  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  as 
recommended  last  month. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  top-dressed.  See  page  57. 

Polyanthus  ieed^should  now  be  sown,  and  the  old  plants  top-dressed  with  light  maiden-soil, 
mixed  with  a  little  new  horse-dung. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of 
March,  on  the  beds  prepared,  as  recommended  in  page  196. 

Hardy  annuals.  The  latter  end  of  the  month  sow  a  few  of  the  earliest  flowering  sorts  in  pots, 
to  turn  out  in  the  borders.  The  general  sowing  should  not  take  place  until  the  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

Tender  annuals  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month,  in  pots,  and  placed  on  a  slight  hot 
bed,  or  on  the  flues  of  the  stove. 

Forcing.  Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Roses,  (see  p.  245 — 253)  Pinks,  Carnations,  Hya¬ 
cinths,  &c.,  as  recommended  last  month. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  towards  the  end,  in  rows  five  feet 
apart.  The  sorts  most  proper  are  Early  Frame  and  Charlton.  It  would  be  also  advisable 
to  sow  a  few  in  boxes,  and  place  them  on  the  flues,  in  either  the  Peach  house  or  Vinery. 
We  have  found  that  rotten  dung,  laid  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  has 
a  good  effect,  for  when  they  are  planted  out,  the  roots  having  run  in  the  dung,  are  not 
injured  by  dividing. 

lieans  should  be  sown  twice  in  the  month,  observing  to  sow  in  boxes,  as  directed  for  Peas. 
Mazagans  are  the  most  proper  for  an  early  crop.  The  most  economical  method  of  growing 
Peas  and  Beans  is,  to  sow  in  drills,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  fill  betwixt  the  rows 
afterwards  with  such  crops  as  are  requisite. 

Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Savoy,  S^c.  As  early  in  the  month  as  possible,  sow  a  few  seeds  for  use  in 
August,  and  also  plant  Cabbage  plants  for  use  in  June  and  July. 

Plant  Potatoes  on  a  hot-bed,  for  an  early  crop,  and  under  walls  or  other  v.'arm  situations. 

Celery  should  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Cauliflower  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Radishes  and  Lettuce  should  be  sown  twice  in  the  month. 

Early  Horn  Carrots  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  a  hot-bed,  for  an  early 
crop;  and  towards  the  end,  a  few  on  a  south  border  to  succeed  them. 

Spinach.  Sow  some  round-seeded,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  to  succeed  the  winter  crop. 

Onions.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  the  ground  prep.ared,  about  the  end  of  the  month 
sow  the  main  crop,  in  beds  of  four  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  drilled  six  inches  apart  in  the 
beds;  as  when  they  are  sown  in  drills  it  is  much  easier  to  clean  and  hoe  amongst  them. 

Parsley  may  now  be  sown. 

Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  raised  in  boxes  placed  on  the  flues,  or  it  may  be  sown  on  the  soil  of 
the  peach-house. 

Rhubarb.  Continue  to  force  as  recommended  last  mouth :  plants  two  years  old  are  preferable 
to  any  others  for  producing  fine  stalks,  and  also  in  much  greater  abundance. 

Kidney -beans.  To  force,  take  small  pots  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  deptli ; 
fill  them  with  soil  of  an  old  Cucumber  bed,  or  other  light  mould,  nearly  to  the  top  ;  after¬ 
wards  sow  about  half  a  dozen  beans,  covering  them  at  the  same  time,  giving  them  a  gentle 
watering,  and  place  them  on  the  warmest  part  of  the  flues  in  the  stoves,  until  they  come 
up.  When  they  have  made  the  first  rough  leaf,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  carefully,  with 
the  balls  entire,  and  place  them  in  pots  10  inches  deep,  spreading  the  plants  round  the 
pot  as  equally  as  possible,  raising  the  earth  about  them  as  high  as  the  Cotyledons.  From 
65  to  75  degrees  is  the  most  proper  temperature  for  Kidney-beans,  with  plenty  of  air:  avoid 
stopping  the  plants,  and  sow  once  a  week  where  a  regular  supply  is  wanted. 

Jcrusalem-artichokes.  Make  new  plantations  of  them  in  suitable  situations. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  require  particular  attention  this  month.  Give  air  when  practicable, 
and  keep  up  a  good  heat  in  the  bed;  also  keep  the  internal  air  hot  and  wholesome. 

Asparagus  for  forcing.  Continue  to  take  up  as  directed  in  former  months. 

Parsnips.  Sow  the  main  crop  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Pot-herbs  may  be  sown  about  the  end. 


O.  Jewiti,  Printer,  Dutfield,  near  (>erby. 


THE 

HORTICULTURAL  REGISTER. 

^Iarch  \st,  1832. 


PART  I. - HORTICULTURE,  See. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Article  T. — On,  the  Cultmition  and  Management  of  tJie 
Fig.  By  Mr.  William  Deas,  Gardener  to  his  Grac® 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arimdel-Castle. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Fig’  is  a  low  tree,  a  native  of  Asia  arid  Barbary,  naturalized 
in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  but  it  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  England,  even  as  a  standard  or  an  espalier  tree,  when  it  enjoys  the 
protection  of  a  wall,  or  southern  exposure. 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  says,  that  the  Fig  tree  in  France  and 
Italy,  grows  as  large  as  our  apple  tree,  but  in  this  country  it  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  yards  high.  The  Fig  forms  an  important  article  of  culture  in 
the  Isles  and  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  especially  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Spain  ;  it  is  also  much  cultivated  for  drying,  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  for  the  table  at  Argentuil,  near  Paris.  The  earliest  notice 
we  have  of  its  culture  in  England,  is  by  Turner,  in  1562.  The  first 
trees  were  brought  over  from  Italy,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1525,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  yet  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  Author  of  the  “  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual,”  at  page  256,  says 
the  history  of  the  Fig  comprises  a  very  extended  period  of  time ;  by 
some  the  tree  is  considered  to  have  been  knov/n  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  East  even  i  efore  the  various  species  of  corn.  Mention  of  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  the  Scriptures:  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews, 
and  by  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  among  which,  it  evidently  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  important,  if  not  a  primary  article  of  food.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  our  word  “Sycophant,”  which 
Johnson  defines  “a  tale  l)earer,  a  make-bate,  a  malicious  parasite,”  and 
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to  which  the  French  attach  the  idea  of  a  calumniator,  and  adroit  trickster, 
(un  calomniateur,  un  miatre  fourbe,)  has  been  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  whose  simple  meaning  conveys  no  idea  of  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  compound  word.  {SukoUf  a  fig ;  and  phano,  show,  make  appear, 
or  manifest)  In  Athens  it  was  applied  to  persons,  who  gave  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  clandestine  exportation  of  Figs.  It  is  inferred  from  this  fact, 
that  the  Athenians  considered  Figs  as  a  fruit  of  such  great  importance,  as 
to  cause  the  prohibition  of  their  export  from  Attica. 

Varieties. — I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  not  so  many  varieties 
as  there  are  names.  If  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  would 
publish  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  Figs  known  in  this  country,  together 
with  their  synonymes,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  lovers  of  that 
inestimable  fruit,  in  this  and  even  in  other  countries. 

Propagation. — Figs  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers, 
suckers,  &c.  I  consider  cuttings  and  suckers  the  best  and  most  expedi¬ 
tious  methods.  By  Cuttings, — about  the  middle  of  March,  take  off  what 
you  may  want,  with  about  an  inch  of  the  old  wood ;  cut  the  end  square 
across  with  a  short  knife,  not  shortening  the  tops,  plant  them  singly  in 
pots.  No.  48*s,  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  sand, 
firm  the  soil  well  about  them,  plunge  them  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bot¬ 
tom  heat,  shade  them  in  bright  sun-shiny  weather,  till  they  have  made  a 
few  roots,  and  by  the  middle  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  the  pots  will 
be  full  of  roots,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows,  or  where 
they  are  to  remain;  or  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  put  in  the  houses,  when 
you  will  have  a  little  fruit  the  first  year.  By  Suckers,  if  you  can  get 
them  any  size,  I  consider  very  good;  even  although  the  most  eminent 
Horticulturalists  say  it  is  bad,  and  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  retain  the 
vicious  habit  of  throwing  up  an  unsightly  crowd  of  suckers  from  the 
roots,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so.  There  are  a  number  of  trees  here,  raised 
from  suckers  about  eight  years  ago,  which  do  not  show  the  least  sign  of 
suckers.  I  find  that  trees  grown  in  pots,  throw  up  suckers,  whether 
raised  from  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Soil. — ^The  Fig  tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not 
very  wet  at  bottom.  I  agree  with  Miller,  that  they  bear  best  upon  chalky 
land,  where  there  is  a  foot  or  more  of  gentle  loamy  soil  on  the  top. 
They  also  love  a  free  open  air,  for  although  they  will  shoot  and  thrive 
very  well  in  close  confined  places,  yet  they  seldom  produce  any  fruit  in 
such  situations. 

Situation. — In  the  southern  counties  of  England,  I  consider  dwarf 
standards  preferable  to  planting  against  a  wall.  There  are  growing  in 
this  garden,  several  large  standards,  three  of  which,  according  to  the 
best  authority  I  can  find,  have  been  planted  150  years ;  one  of  them  is 
about  twenty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in  circumference,  the  stem  at  the 
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ground  is  six  feet  ten  inches  in  circumference ;  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground  it  divides  into  two  leading  branches,  one  of  them  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  four  feet,  the  other,  three  feet  five  inches  in 
circumference.  There  are  also  two  others,  which  have  been  planted 
forty-five  years,  one  of  them  is  twenty-feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  Last  year,  I  had  a  temporary  frame  erected  over  the 
last  mentioned  tree,  and  completely  enclosed  it  with  worsted  netting, 
to  keep  the  birds,  wasps,  and  flies  from  the  fruit :  it  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  bird  could  get  in,  and  very  few  wasps  or  flies  found  their 
way  to  the  fruit.  The  fruit  ripened  excellently  under  the  net,  I  am 
considerably  under  the  number  when  1  say  a  hundred  dozen  ripened 
on  that  one  tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  middling  sized,  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour,  white  within,  very  sweet  and  rich,  and  ripe  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  latter  end  of  September;  it  is  called  here  “White  Marseilles.” 
Three  of  the  other  large  trees  are  of  the  same  sort ;  the  other  one  of  the 
old  trees  is  a  large  purple  Fig,  the  skin  is  a  dark  purple,  with  a  beautiful 
bloom,  the  grains  are  large,  and  the  pulp  sweet  and  high  flavoured;  it 
ripens  in  ordinary  seasons  about  the  middle  of  August — it  ripened  two 
crops  last  year. 

Pruning  and  Training. — Most  gardeners  (even  Miller)  observe 
that  the  Fig  trees  should  never  have  much  pruning,  or  at  least,  that  they 
should  always  be  suffered  to  grow  very  rude  from  the  wall  to  some 
distance.  A  pruned  Fig  tree  never  bears,  is  a  common  saying,  nor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wickham,  can  its  truth  be  denied,  when  applied  to  the  most 
common  method  of  pruning  these  trees,  i.  e.  by  cutting  away,  or  short¬ 
ening  the  last  year’s  shoots,  instead  of  cutting  away  old  wood,  and 
training  those  shoots  to  the  wall  in  its  place.  Wickham,  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Transactions,  vol.  3,  page  74,  says,  to  procure  abundance  of  mid¬ 
summer  shoots,  which  in  this  climate  alone  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
break  off  the  spring  shoots  about  the  period  that  the  flow  of  spring 
sap  abates,  taking  care  to  leave  unbroken  enough  of  each  shoot  to  admit 
of  its  being  nailed  close  to  the  wall  at  the  next  winter-pruning,  and  to 
secure  one,  at  the  least,  uninjured  by  the  fracture.  The  shoots  are  to  be 
broken,  but  not  cut,  (and  the  operation  causes  the  protrusion  of  two  or 
three  midsummer  shoots,  by  which  the  supply  of  bearing  wood  is  greatly 
increased,)  always  preserving  a  quantity  unbroken,  to  keep  up  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  branches  and  wood.  Keeping  this  object  in  view,  he  adds,  the 
knife  cannot  be  used  too  freely  in  cutting  away  the  old  wood. 

Knight,  disapproves  of  the  branches  of  the  Fig  being  trained  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  as  encouraging  too  much  the  prolongation  of  the  shoots ;  he 
approves  of  Wickham’s  mode  in  warm  situations,  but  in  high  cold 
situations  he  radiates  his  branches  from  the  top,  and  parts  near  it,  of  a 
single  stem.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  recommends  rubbing  off  as  they  can 
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be  seen,  all  the  Figs  which  are  produced  after  inidsuminer  on  the  same 
yearns  shoots,  the  object  is  to  prevent  exhaustion,  and  to  promote  the 
preparation  of  nev/ embryo  Figs  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  Author 
of  the  “  Encyclopoedia  of  Gardening,”  No.  4860,  very  justly  remarks, 
that  the  above  practice,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Knight’s  mode  of  train- 
ino;,  must,  we  think,  effect  an  important  improvement  in  the  culture  of 
this  fruit,  Wickharn’s  mode  appears  to  excite  the  powers  of  the  tree 
too  much.  By  training  the  trees  on  v/alls,  as  riders,  and  the  branches 
formed  in  a  radiating  star-like  order,  and  pinching  off' all  the  embryo  fruit 
after  midsummer,  would  probably  effect  every  thing  that  can  be  desired 
of  this  tree  in  this  country. 

Forcing. — The  Fig  tree  may  either  be  forced  in  a  house  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,  or  in  pots.  There  is  a  small  house  here  appropriated 
tor  the  forcing  of  the  Fig  tree, 

[fig.  6  2]  the  house  is  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  nine  feet  high, 
and  seven  feet  wide,  there  is  a 
fire-flue  which  runs  along  a 
few  inches  from  the  back  wall, 
the  trees  are  planted  inside, 
about  a  foot  from  the  front 
wall,  and  trained  in  the  fan 
manner,  on  wires,  about  a  foot 
from  the  glass.  1  generally 
commence  forcinsr  about  the 
end  of  January..  As  soon  as  the 
strongest  shoots  have  made  about  six  or  eight  leaves  they  are  pressed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  without  letting  the  nails  come  in  contact 
with  the  bark,  till  the  soft  succulent  substance  is  felt  to  yield  to  the 
pressure;  such  branches  cease  to  elongate,  and  the  sap  is  repulsed  to 
be  expended  where  it  is  more  wanted.  A  fig  ripens  at  the  base  of 
every  leaf,  this  forms  the  second  crop,  (the  first  crop  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  wood  of  last  autumn,)  and  during  the  period  the 
fruit  is  ripening  one  or  more  of  the  lateral  buds  shoots,  and  is  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment,  the  shoots  are  carefully  examined  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  pressed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  from  all  such 
shoots  as  have  attained  to  six  or  eight  eyes  by  this  treatment,  I  am 
able  to  gather  three  or  four  dozen  of  ripe  fruit,  every  week,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  October,  when  the  tnird  crop  is  almost  all 
gone.  I  make  no  doubt  but  four  crops  might  easily  be  obtained,  but  I 
think  it  would  exhaust  the  trees  too  much  :  as  the  third  crop  is  ripening, 
water  is  withheld  from  their  roots,  to  throw  them  into  a  dormant  state 
They  are  pruned  in  December,  cutting  out  as  much  old  wood  as  pos- 
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slble,  they  are  then  tied  to  the  wires ;  about  a  week  before  commencing 
to  force,  the  soil  is  stirred  up,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  which 
holds  sheep  manure  in  solution,  this  is  likewise  used  all  through  the 
season.  The  house  is  kept  at  from  50  to  55  degrees,  till  the  trees  begin 
to  show  signs  of  life ;  when  the  heat  is  increased  to  60  and  65  degrees, 
they  are  syringed  and  steamed  every  morning,  by  pouring  water  on  the 
flue,  till  the  first  crop  begins  to  ripen  :  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  when  the 
weather  will  permit.  There  are  three  trees  in  the  house,  one  is  the 
White  Marseilles,  the  other  two  are  called  here  the  Polack  Ischia ;  very 
little  of  the  fruit  drops  off  when  about  full  grown,  which  I  think  is  ac- 
counted  for,  by  keeping  the  house  very  moist.  The  soil  which  the  trees 
are  planted  in  is  a  mixture  of  loamy  black  earth,  and  a  little  small  chalk, 
the  sub-soil  is  a  bed  of  natural  chalk. 

There  are  a  few  trees  grown  here  in  pots,  which  are  forced  earlier  than 
those  in  the  house;  there  were  ripe  Figs  gathered  from  them  in  March,  last 
year;  they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  house,  only 
subject  to  a  higher  temperature,  as  they  are  trained  on  the  back  wall  of  an 
early  vinery. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Monk,  in  saying  the  Fig  tree,  of  all  other  fruit 
trees  which  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens,  is  the  least  understood;  but  to 
those  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  habits,  the  most  tractable. 

If  you  consider  the  above  remarks  of  any  service,  for  your  valuable 
Register,  you  are  welcome  to  do  what  you  think  proper  with  them. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

Arundel  Castle  Gardens,  William  Deas. 

Dec.  13,  1831. 


Article  II. — On  Pruning,  as  connected  with  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Forest-Tree  Plantations.  (Second  Paper.)  By 
The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Ma¬ 
nual,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

Gentlemen, 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  read  with  attention  the 
first  article  on  Forest  trees,  page  241,  of  your  Register,  must,  I 
think,  be  startled  on  perusing  the  paper  at  page  2.52,  On  Pruning 
Forest  Plantations,  by  an  Arborist;”  they  will  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that  when  writers  totally  differ  in  their  opinions,  as  to  the  results  of 
one  and  the  same  operation,  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  either 
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upon  the  theories  they  advance,  or  the  facts  they  adduce.  It  would  ill 
become  me,  Sirs,  who  profess  to  be  your  sincere  friend,  to  introduce 
disputes  into  your  pages;  sooner  than  do  so,  I  would  be  content  to 
remain  merely  a  quiescent  reader.  When,  however,  I  feel  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  position,  I  should  be  false  to  my  own 
principles,  and  unjust  to  those  readers,  whose  aim  it  is  to  found  their 
opinions  upon  physiological  observations,  were  I  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  at  once,  and  thus  abandon  the  support  of  those  principles 
which  I  believe  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  facts. 

Many  of  the  remarks  of  an  ^‘An  Arborist,"  are  quite  judicious; 
his  experience  during  thirty  years,  has  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  very 
just  conclusions.  Thus  he  has  observed,  that  ‘‘plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  to  enclosing,  draining,  and 
properly  planting,  have  thriven  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,"  and  then  have,  through  neglect,  deteriorated  ;  the  Scotch  Fir, 
and  Larch,  “which  had  been  judiciously  planted  for  shelter,"  over¬ 
whelming  and  ruining  the  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  &c.,  which  were  originally 
intended  to  constitute  the  permanent  plantation. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  it  was  a  custom  formerly,  and 
probably  remains  so  to  the  present  day,  to  plant  various  trees  as  nur¬ 
ses  of  young  forest  plantations  :  these  nurses  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
Scotch  Pine,  the  Larch,  and  the  Mountain  Ash ;  they  were  inter¬ 
spersed  among  the  more  valuable  timber  trees,  in  order  to  (as  it  was 
supposed  they  certainly  would)  protect  and  nurse  up  such  as  are 
more  tender,  but  ultimately,  more  valuable.  Mr.  Pontey,  author  of 
the  “Profitable  Planter,"  is  in  favour  of  planting  three  temporary 
trees,  at  the  least,  as  nurses  to  one  of  the  principal  trees ;  and  Mr. 
Sang,  as  appears  in  his  “ Planter’s  Calendar,"  “adopts  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  three  nurses  to  one  principal,  and  employs  chiefly  the  resinous 
tribe,  and  looks  to  them  for  reimbursement,  till  the  hard  timber  has 
attained  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  under  which  size  hard  timber  i^  seldom 
of  much  value.  His  principals  are  planted  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  soil  and  situation."  See  also,  “Loudon’s  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Gardening,"  page  945. 

A  great  error  appears  to  have  existed  in  thus  arranging  the  nurses, 
which  surely  ought  to  have  been  planted  as  screens,  in  rows,  to  the 
north  or  north-east  boundaries  of  the  permanent  plantation :  so  situa¬ 
ted,  they  would  have  screened  the  young  advancing  trees,  instead  of 
intercepting  the  atmospheric  influence  and  light,  which  are  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  vegetating  plant.  When  by  indolence  or  neglect,  the 
nurses  are  suffered  to  remain  too  long,  their  branches  out-top  and 
overshadow  the  slow  growers ;  and  while  they  thus  impoverish  those 
they  were  intended  to  protect,  their  over-hanging  branches  whip  and 
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lash  the  summits,  producing  a  scene  of  desolation,  of  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  produced  the  following  description: — 
In  modern  times  we  rarely  see  those  melancholy  wrecks  of  woods 
which  have  once  been  promising,  but  wdiere  the  nurses  have  been 
allowed  to  remain,  until  they  have  choked  and  sw'allowed  the  more 
\'nl Liable  crop,  which  they  had  been  intended  to  shelter ;  and  where 
the  former  existence  of  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Ashes,  is  only  proved  by  a 
few  stragling  bushes,  which  being  near  the  verge  of  the  plantation, 
have,  by  straggling,  and  contracting  their  boughs,  contrived  to  get  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  whilst  the 
interior  of  the  wood  presents  only  a  dull  and  hopeless  succession  of 
spindle-shanked  Scotch  Firs,  which,  like  a  horde  of  savages,  after 
having  invaded  and  ruined  a  civilized  and  wealthy  province,  are 
finally  employed  in  destroying  each  other.  Timely  thinning,  com¬ 
menced  in  the  fifth  season  after  planting,  and  repeated  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  requires,  effectually  prevents  this  loss  of  hopes, 
plants,  and  labour.’’ 

It  is  with  great  reason  that  your  correspondent  says,  that  ‘‘  too 
great  a  partiality  for  trees  often  occasions  an  error,  which  defeats  the 
object  of  the  planter  and  improver,”  also,  that  ‘‘The  progressive 
works  of  thinning  and  pruning,  demand  a  skilful,  and  if  possible,  a 
master’s  hand,”  He  appears  however,  to  have  somewhat  confounded 
the  operations  pruning  and  thinning:  the  latter  is  a  process,  by 
which  the  trees  left  standing  are  essentially  benefitted,  but  the  former 
is  one  of  very  doubtful  utility  at  the  best.  It  affects  the  individual  tree 
upon  which  it  is  performed ;  for  by  it,  the  leaves,  the  buds,  spray,  and 
branches, — all  of  them  being  (or  containing  organs)  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  vital  functions, — are  amputated  and  severed  from  the 
trunk,  w'hich  thus  is  deprived,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  its  means 
of  nutriment,  and  increase  in  bulk. 

“All  trees,”  observes  An  Arborist,  “are  patient  of  the  knife.”  Pa- 
tient  they  are,  it  is  true ;  that  is  to  say,  trees  being  unresisting  beings, 
not  endowed  with  any  loco-motive  or  combative  faculty,  are  incapable 
of  giving  instant  proof  of  shrinking  from  the  knife,  or  of  resenting  its 
inflictions ;  but  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  vital  principle 
of  the  plant  remains  wholly  passive  or  insensible,  under  such  severe 
treatment.  I  conceive.  Gentlemen,  that  I  cannot — while  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pruning, — do  your  readers  a  greater  service,  than  by  quoting 
a  few  pages  from  the  letters  of  one  or  more  of  the  correspondents  of 
I  Mr.  Withers  of  Holt,  published  in  that  gentleman’s  address  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Pruning,**  observes  one,  “if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  at  an 
1  early  period,  and  no  larger  boughs  should  be  taken  off,  than  the 
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Sfrovvth  of  the  bark  -will  cover  in  a  year  or  two,  to  protect  the  wood  ■ 
from  the  atmosphere;  and  even  then,  when  the  trees  are  cut,  bad 
knots  will  appear.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  hy  priming,  you  accele¬ 
rate  the  grcnvth  of  trees  ;  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  witnessed 
its  bad  effects.  The  tree  that  is  left  to  Nature,  invariably  increases 
faster  than  one  subject  to  lopping  and  pruning.  I  do  not  condemn 
cutting  off  the  very  small  twigs  w'hich  shoot  off  in  a  lateral  direction 
from  the  stem,  to  give  a  more  sightly  appearance ;  but  I  do  protest 
against  pruning  for  the  purpose  of.improving  the  growth.  Jf  you  de-  \ 

prire  a  tree  of  its  leaves  or  mouths,  the  roots  are  unable  to  obtain  that  ! 

which  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions.  Nature  is  true  to 
herself.  The  single  tree  sends  out  its  branches  to  catch  and  inhale  : 

everything  conducive  to  its  productive  powers.  Where  trees  are  | 
thickly  planted.  Nature  directs  them  upwards,  to  obtain  that  which  ' 
their  situation  prevents  their  getting  in  a  lower  medium ;  consequently,  'i 
you  observe  the  lower  boughs  are  thin  and  weak  within,  and  fall  off,  ' 

whilst  in  a  young  healthy  tree,  the  topmost  shoots  exhibit  vigour,  and  \ 

will  make  more  wood  upw'ards  in  a  given  time,  than  trees  that  stand  i 
singly;  and  hence,  the  great  length  that  trees  obtain  in  woods.” 

Another  correspondent  offers  the  following  remarks : — The  advo¬ 
cates  for  pruning  pretend,  that  by  cutting  off  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  superfluous  branches,  you  occasion  the  trunk  to  sw^ell,  and  the 
tree  to  thrive  in  a  great  degree  more  than  it  w’ouldif  let  alone.” 

‘‘This  idea,”  says  Miller,^  “is  erroneous,  for  every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  its  foliage,  contri¬ 
butes  as  much  to  its  nourishment  and  support  as  the  root  itself.  Let 
any  one,”  says  the  above  quoted  author, take  the  trouble  of  trying 
the  expeiiment  upon  two  trees  of  equal  age  and  size,  by  lopping  one  , 
of  them,  and  suffering  all  the  branches  on  the  other  to  grow,  and  he 
will  soon  find  the  latter  to  exceed  the  former  in  growih  every  w^ay.” 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Kent,  who  wrote  the  “Survey  of  Norfolk,”  speak¬ 
ing  of  pruning,  designates  it  “an  infamous  custom,”  and  adds,  “wdien 
a  plant  is  very  young,  it  is  sometimes  allow^able  to  a  certain  distance,  S 
but  should  ahvays  be  done  with  caution;  but  when  trees  have  begun  | 

to  form  themselves,  it  is  a  sort  of  murder.  It  stops  the  growih,  and  J 

produces  extreme  deformity ;  for  the  sap,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  ; 
being  checked  in  its  natural  diffusion  into  the  number  of  branches  into 
which  it  used  to  flow  becomes  distorted. 

*‘  ‘  As  knots,  by  conflux  of  the  meeting  sap,  i 

“  ‘Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain, 

“  ‘Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.’ — ShakspeareP  ' 

*  The  celebrated  Author  of  the  “  Gardener’s  Dictionary,’’  (folio,)  and  Curator  •f  the  Gardeus  ' 
•f  the  Apothecaries’  Company.  He  was  born  in  1691,  and  died  in  1771.  ' 
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It  now  only  remains  to  present  the  reader  with  one  more  extract, 
from  the  able  work  which  has  fiirnished  those  already  laid  before  him  ; 
I  shall  then  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  striking  facts  recorded,  by  a 
cursory  view  of  the  structure  of  the  vegetable  organs,  and  of  the 
agency  of  electric  chemistry  in  the  laboration  of  the  juices,  and  the 
final  developement  of  buds  and  branches. 

A  fourth  coiTespondent,  has  favoured  Mr.  Withers  with  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  set  of  observations,  on  the  effects  of  pruning  the  Black  Italian 
Poplar;  and  he  adds,  “  Those  observations  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  after  the  vessels  of  a  tree  are  filled  with  sap  from  the 
roots  in  spring,  every  bud  at  the  time  that  it  shoots  externally^  sends 
forth  innumerable  fibres  downward^  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,^ 
constituting,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  independent  plants,  deriving 
their  nourishment  from  the  juices  deposited  there,  (which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  chyle  of  the  animal  body)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
whole  tree  derives  its  grosser  nutriment  ft  om  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is 
this  constant  accession  of  fibrous  matter^  ivhich  causes  the  increase  of 
trees  in  bulkT 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  injury  that  trees  receive 
from  the  loppings  and  prunings  of  their  branches,  it  will  be  needful  to 
direct  the  reader’s  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  buds  or  germs.  Each  bud  may  be  considered  as  an  entire 
system  in  itself,  capable  of  becoming,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
a  complete  plant  or  tree ;  it  is  separate,  or  independent  of  the  parent, 
in  as  much  as  respects  its  individual  constitution,  but  connected  with, 
and  dependent  on  that  parent,  as  to  its  source,  and  medium  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  I  shall  not  here  pretend  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  philosophers,  as  to  the  origin  of  buds.  Du  Hamel,  con¬ 
cluded,  that  they  existed  in  a  pre-organised  state,  and  were  originally 
formed  from  the  pith,  because,  “  having  taken  the  trunk  of  a  Lime 
tree,  of  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  about  the  middle  of 
which  there  was  a  bud  ;  and  having  examined  the  section  with  great 
care,  he  thought  he  could  trace  a  ray,  of  a  whiter  shade  than  the  rest 
of  the  wood,  extending  from  the  pith  to  the  bud.” 

The  author  of  a  treatise  on  ^‘Vegetable  Physiology,”  published  in 
the  “Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  contends,  that  “every  germ  is 
a  distinct  insulated  individual,  the  lateral  progeny  of  the  plant,  gene¬ 
rated  at  the  period  of  the  developement  of  the  stem,  or  the  branch  on 
which  it  appears  as  a  bud;”  that  “all  branches  proceed  from  germs 
formed  in  the  earliest  unfolding  of  the  parts  in  icJiich  they  appear, 
although  the  buds  produced  from  these  germs  may  not  be  ))rotruded 
until  the  tree  be  greatly  advanced  in  age.”  I'his  writej-  also  has 

•  Dr.  Aikin,  in  bis  “  Kalendar  of  Nature,"  advancea  a  siiuily;  oniiiioii. 
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noticed  the  course  of  the  bud,  as  being  traceable  from  the  medullary 
sheath  (the  pith)  to  the  surface  on  which  it  appears,  by  a  pale  stream 
of  parenchymatous  (pithy)  matter,  traversing  each  concentric  ligneous 
layer.  But  this  track,  he  observes,  only  marks  the  advancement 
of  the  vital  speck  or  germ,  to  the  surface  of  each  annual  belt,  on  the 
surface  of  which  it  is  seated ;  with  the  life  of  which,  indeed,  its  vitality 
is  intimately  connected :  destroy  this,  and  the  germ  becomes  extinct : 
augment  its  \'ital  energy,  and  the  germ  is  unfolded  into  a  perfect  bud 
and  branch;  but  leave  things  as  they  are,  and  the  germ  will  advance 
to  the  surface  of  the  next  year’s  belt  of  wood ;  and  so  on  progres¬ 
sively,  until  it  be  ultimately  unfolded,  or  perish  with  the  destruction 
of  the  tree.” — See  pages  19  and  20,  of  the  treatise,  with  illustrative 
plates. 

I  also,  have  noticed  the  track  of  whitish  matter,  on  making  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  two-year-old  branch  of  the  x\sh,  at  the  point  of  inter-section 
of  another  smaller  branch,  and  at  the  seat  of  a  protruded  bud. 

That  able  physiologist  and  close  observer,  Mr.  Knight,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  Sea-kale,  {Crdmhe  maritima^ 
and  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe,  among  herbaceous  plants ;  and  upon  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  among  trees ;  concluded,  that  the  alburnum 
(or  newly  formed  stratum  of  woody  matter,  immediately  adjoining  the 
bark)  has  the  power  of  organizing  and  re-generating  buds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  buds, — whether  they  exist  at  the 
moment  of  the  first  developement  of  the  plumelet  from  the  seed,  and 
remain  to  be  protruded  at  different  periods,  more  or  less  remote ;  or 
whether  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  a  continuous  for¬ 
mation  of  new  buds,  from  the  laboration  of  the  nutritive  juices ;  certain 
it  is,  that  each  bud  is  a  vital,  or  at  least  an  essential  organ,  connected 
with  the  energy  and  progressive  improvement  of  the  tree.  And  there¬ 
fore  we  must,  I  conceive,  admit,  that  although  by  pruning  we  cause 
the  protrusion  of  fresh  buds  and  branches,  the  tendency  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  produce  debility,  and  not  strength.  Fresh  buds,  fresh 
verdure  appear,  but  the  appearances  are  deceptive;  for,  in  order  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  members  which  have  been  removed  by  the 
knife,  the  vital  energies  of  the  tree  are  taxed,  and  put  to  the  expense 
of  unnecessary  efforts,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  premature  develope¬ 
ment  of  those  buds,  which  would,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  be 
proti’uded  by  the  due  operation  of  the  great  natural  agents. 

I  perceive.  Sirs,  that  I  have  exceeded  my  limits :  with  much  regret, 
therefore,  I  must  defer  my  further  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  sap,  tlie  vital  functions  of  the  leaves,  and  the  electro¬ 
chemical  agency  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  in  the  laboration  of  the 
circulating  juices.  But  if  this  paper  be  favourably  received,  and 
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opportunity  be  aiForded,  another  shall  be  offered  to  your  notice  at  a 
period  not  veiy  remote. 

I  shall  conclude  now,  by  laying  it  down  as  a  position  founded  on 
facts,  that  although  it  is  admitted  that  prunings  may,  and  do,  mould 
trees  to  a  form  and  size  adapted  to  man’s  convenience,  they  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  operations  of  debility,  and  not  tending  to 
produce  strength  or  full  growth ;  that  by  effecting  premature  deve- 
lopements  they  shorten  life,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  tree.  Let  any  close  observer,  who  has  opportunities  of  viewing 
park  and  woodland  scenery  under  various  modes  of  treatment,  com¬ 
pare  the  spindle,  may-pole-like  trunks  of  trees  subjected  to  the  saw 
and  hand-bill,  with  the  beautiful  masses  of  luxuriant  branches  and 
foliage,  proceeding  from  the  enormous  healthy  trunks  of  trees,  that — 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  been  carefully  planted  in  soil  duly  prepa¬ 
red  by  deep  tillage, — are  subsequently  left  to  Nature’s  maturing  hand. 
Let  any  one,  who  may  have  seen  the  spot,  retrace  the  magnificent 
growth  of  the  trees, — of  the  Lime  in  particular, — at  Lord  Bathurst’s 
Estate,  near  Cirencester;  their  noble  branches  suspended  like  cande¬ 
labra,  with  masses  of  luxuriant  foliage  feathering  to  the  ground! — 
let  him,  I  entreat,  compare  these  glorious  objects  with  the  wretched 
\’ictims  of  mutilation,  by  the  hand  of  art;  and  after  that,  let  him  re¬ 
main  an  advocate  for  pruning  if  he  can. 

With  great  respect,  and  sincere  good  wishes, 

I  subscribe  myself.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obliged  Friend, 

December  17,  1831.  G.  I.  T. 


Article  III. — On  Fm'cing  the  Strawberry,  By  Mr.  G. 
Harrison,  Under-Gardener  at  the  Earl  of  Egremont’s, 
Petworth-House,  Sussex. 

Gent  LEM  EX, 

At  this  place  we  annually  force  from  two  to  three  thousand 
pots  of  the  Strawberry,  and  I  venture  to  state,  that  we  have  not  a 
single  pot  but  what  is  very  productive ;  such  being  the  fact,  I  here 
send  you  the  method  we  practice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  under 
consideration,  and  if  you  judge  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Register, 
it  is  at  your  ser\dce. 

Tn  June,  small  pots  (three  inches  wide,  and  tliree  deep,)  are  filled 
with  strong  rich  loamy  soil,  they  are  then  taken  to  the  strau'berry 
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beds,  and  placed  firmly  upon  the  ground,  along  the  sides  of  the  beds. 
The  first  new  runners  that  issue  from  the  mother  plants  are  then 
placed  upon  the  pots,  and  fastened  to  the  soil  by  small  wood  or  fern 
pegs ;  and  afterwards  are  well  watered.  In  this  manner  they  remain 
till  they  are  well  rooted ;  each  plant  is  then  cut  off  from  the  wire, 
and  the  pots  are  removed  to  a  northern  aspect,  behind  a  wall  or  hedge. 
The  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  and  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,^ — drainings  from  the  dunghill  are  often  used. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  got  well  established  in  these  pots,  they 
are  removed  into  pots  two  inches  larger,  keeping  the  balls  entire,  and 
using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  before. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  the  pots  are  removed  from  the  north  to  a 
south  aspect.  Previous  to  placing  the  pots  on  the  ground,  coal  ashes 
are  spread  upon  it  in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the  pots. 

The  first  week  in  J anuary,  as  many  plants  as  are  desired  for  the 
first  crop  of  fruit,  are  again  shifted  with  entire  balls,  into  pots  two 
inches  larger  than  those  last  grown  in.  After  being  well  watered, 
they  are  taken  into  a  pine-stove  or  vinery,  and  placed  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  circumstances  will  admit  of.  Previous  to  the  blossoms  ex¬ 
panding,  the  plants  are  well  washed  with  the  following  mixture,  applied 
with  a  syringe; — To  a  gallon  of  soap-suds,  add  a  pint  of  tobacco' water. 
This  keeps  the  plants  free  from  insects.  A  repetition  is  necessary,  after 
the  fruit  is  set. 

From  the  time  of  taking  in  the  plants  to  their  going  out  of  blossom, 
the  heat  is  from  55  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  afterwards  from 
65  to  70. 

When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  plants  are  syringed  every  evening,  using 
water  in  a  tepid  state,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  this  is 
given  up. 

The  plants  are  not  permitted  to  get  droughted,  as  that  would,  if  allow¬ 
ed,  cause  the  blossoms  or  fruit  to  drop  off.  The  pots  of  plants  are  not 
kept  in  pans  of  water,  as  is  customary,  but  watered  by  pouring  over  the 
soil,  and  allowing  all  the  super-abundant  moisture  to  drain  away.  The 
application  of  fresh  water  over  the  soil,  is  far  more  congenial  to  the  vi¬ 
gorous  growth  of  the  plants,  than  stagnant  water,  which  tends  to  sour 
the  soil.  Plants  are  taken  into  the  houses  at  intervals  of  fourteen  days. 

In  the  above  practice,  not  only  is  an  abundant  crop  ensured,  but  the 
fruit  will  be  fine.  Some  of  the  pots  of  plants  here,  have  produced  from 
sixty  to  eighty  fine  strawberries,  each. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 


Dec.  30,  1831. 

^  ' 


George  Harrison. 
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Arttc  lk  IV. — On  the  Propagation  o  f  Balsams  hy  Cuttings. 
By  The  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s 
Manual,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural 

Gentlemen, 

Your  querist,  G.  A,  L.,  (in  No.  7,  page  327,  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Register,)  was  not  mistaken  when  he  expressed  his  assurance 
that  I  should  not  “  hesitate  to  gratify  the  admirers  of  the  Balsam,  by  an 
early  communication  on  the  subject  of  its  propagation  hy  cuttingsP  I 
hasten  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  all  the  infor¬ 
mation,  I,  as  yet  possess,  on  this  interesting  horticultural  fact.  At  the 
same  time,  observing,  that  as  the  discovery  appears  to  have  been  altoge¬ 
ther  novel,  insomuch  that  the  committee  of  publication  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  has  done  me  the  honour,  through  the  medium  of 
the  secretary,  to  announce  that  the  paper  addressed  to  that  Society  will 
be  printed  in  the  “  Horticultural  Transactions,”  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  original  communication. 

It  may  now,  however,  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  April, 
1831,  I  received  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Balsam,  from  a  scientific 
friend,  whose  son  had  produced  them  in  the  preceding  year,  at  Madras, 
and  forwarded  to  his  father.  The  seeds  were,  to  all  appearance,  most 
perfect  in  their  texture,  and  state  of  maturation ;  and  I  believe,  that  of 
all  I  sowed,  scarcely  one  failed  to  produce  a  lively  and  healthy  plant.  I 
sowed  the  seeds  in  a  pot  of  light  sandy  earth  ;  I  plunged  this  pot  in  the 
earth  of  a  melonry,  which  was  a  glazed  pit,  containing  a  bed  of  leaves, 
chiefly  oak  and  beech.  The  pit  was  constructed,  on  three  of  its  sides, 
of  nine-inch  brick  work  ;  the  fourth,  that  to  the  south-west,  having  a 
glazed  sloping  light.  The  bottom  heat  of  the  leaves,  at  the  depth  of  12 
inches,  might  be  about  80  degrees ;  but  as  a  stratum  of  melon  earth,  full 
fourteen  inches  thick,  was  placed  on  the  leaves,  the  heat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  scarcely  exceeded  64  degrees. 

The  young  plants  rose,  were  potted  out,  re-potted,  kept  near  the  glass, 
and  finally,  kept  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  customary  routine  ; 
still,  however,  they  evinced  (with  one  exception  only)  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  producing  blossom,  although  some  had  attained  the  height 
of  three  feet  or  more.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  August  I  became 
impatient,  and  as  1  felt  interested  in  the  final  result  of  my  exertions,  I 
determined  to  try  how  far  I  might  be  successful,  in  an  endeavour  to 
extend  the  period  of  the  growth  of  my  plants  into  a  second  year,  by 
attempting  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings.  My  direct  object  was,  as  it 
is  stated,  to  convert  one  of  the  members  of  the  plant  into  a  perfect  vege¬ 
table  body,  possessed  of  roots,  and  capable,  under  auspicious  circum- 
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stances,  of  exerting  its  various  vital  functions  throughout  the  winter,  and 
finally,  as  I  hoped,  of  producing  perfect  flowers  and  seeds  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  spring.  On  referring  to  my  diary,  I  find,  that  on  the  28th  of  Aug., 
1831,  one  cutting  was  placed  under  a  glass,  such  as  a  tumbler,  or  small 
bell-glass.  This  cutting  was  about  three  inches  long ;  it  was  taken  off 
at  the  axilla  of  a  leaf,  that  is,  at  the  angle  formed  between  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf  and  the  main,  or  other  principal  stem  of  the  plant.  The  soil 
in  the  pot  was  composed  of  very  light  sandy  loam  and  peat  earth,  and 
the  pot  was  immersed  in  the  mould  of  the  melonry.  This  cutting  evin¬ 
ced  certain  signs  of  the  formation  of  perfect  roots,  on  the  1 2th  of  Sept, 
and  on  the  18th,  four  other  cuttings  were  placed  in  a  similar  situation  ; 
all  of  them  succeeded,  and  each  became  covered  with  blossoms,  though 
it  was  scarcely  four  inches  in  height.  On  the  12th  October  the  cutting 
of  Aug.  28th,  was  eleven  inches  high ;  the  stem  was  somewhat  slender, 
and  drawn  up,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  but  it  was  furnished 
with  nine  perfect  semi-double  flowers,  the  ground  colour  of  w'hich  was 
a  pale  French-white,  and  this  was  beautifully  striped  with  a  deep  pinkish 
scarlet.  When  I  witnessed  the  unexpected  result  of  my  experiment,  I 
communicated  it  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  with¬ 
out  delay. 

It  remains  only  to  remark,  that  Balsams  may  be  forced  into  flower 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn; — that  the  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  at 
the  axillae,  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  of  the  length  of  two,  three,  or  four 
inches,  will  almost  invariably  produce  rooted,  flowering  plants,  provided 
they  be  placed  singly,  an  inch  deep,  in  small  pots  of  rich  light  earth, 
and  then  plunged  in  a  very  gentle  bottom  heat,  under  glass.  These  are 
horticultural  facts,  which  I  believe  to  be  decidedly  established;  and  I 
also  consider,  that  in  all  probability  such  plants,  if  every  flower-bud  be 
timely  removed,  can  be  preserved  during  the  winter,  in  a  dry  stove^  or 
well-aired  and  warm  greenhouse.  I  am  not,  however,  enabled  to  speak 
unhesitatingly  on  the  latter  particular,  because  I  was  not  prepared  to 
afford  the  required  shelter  during  November,  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  as  my  house  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the  pit  in  which 
the  young  plants  were  placed,  was  far  too  much  exposed  to  early  damps 
and  hoar  frosts.  I  have  fully  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  other  tender  herbaceous  and  annual  plants,  by  cuttings  taken  off 
in  September  or  October ;  among  which  I  may  mention  particularly, 
one  of  the  Coredpsis  tinctdria :  this  is  now  as  fine  and  healthy  a  young 
plant  as  I  ever  beheld.  I  only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  enquiries,  in  order  to  furnish  that  information  which 
may  enable  other  horticulturalists  to  extend  their  researches,  which,  if 
pursued  with  patience,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  philosophical  investigation, 
may,  at  no  remote  period  of  time,  lead  to  discoveries  as  interesting  to 
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the  lovers  of  science,  as  they  will  be  gratifying  to  those,  whose  chief 
object  it  is  to  add  to,  or  extend,  the  beauties  of  the  greenhouse  and 
flower  garden. 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

G.  I.  T. 


Article  V. — Method  of  Forcing  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  Cherries,  Figs,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  or  any 
other  kind  of  Fruit.  By  Mr.  James  Waldron. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  a  plan  for  early 
forcing  fruit-trees  of  any  description  in  a  common  frame ;  which,  if  you 
think  worth  a  page  in  your  Register,  you  may  insert  it.  The  system  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied,  will  answer,  and  the  fruit  be  as  fine  and  high  fla¬ 
voured  as  it  can  possibly  be  grown  any  other  way;  and  the  same  bed 
will  endure  forcing  for  several  years  successively.  This  method,  is  one 
of  the  best  both  for  early  and  late  crops  of  cucumbers  dnd  melons,  and 
is  attended  with  but  little  trouble  and  expense. 

First,  a  trench,  (fig.  63,  a)  is  opened  in  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  and  about  nine  feet  wide.  A  quantity  of  thick  turf  is  then 
prepared,  and  with  this  turf,  walls  are  constructed,  (6  b)  six  inches' 


thick,  paring  them  with  an  old  hay-knife,  and  forming  a  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  trench,  of  about  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  as 
long  as  may  be  required  for  containing  the  soil,  (c)  in  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted.  Previous  to  putting  in  the  soil,  a  quantity  of  stones, 
or  rammel,  (d)  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom,  about  twelve  inches  thick. 
The  wooden  frame,  (e)  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  turf  walls,  and  a 
tree  planted  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  (/)  to  be  trained  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  remainder  of  the  trench  is  then  filled  up  ^ith 
good  linings,  either  of  dung  and  leaves  mixed  with  hops  from  a  brewery, 
or  leaves  and  tan ;  this  lining  should  be  pretty  often  renewed,  and  there 
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will  be  no  difficulty  in  commanding  a  temperature  of  from  eighty  to 
ninety  degrees,  which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  maturing  any 
fruit  you  may  wish. 

I  Intend,  the  first  opportunity,  to  send  you  a  plan  of  a  hot-water  ap¬ 
paratus,  with  the  particulars  and  price  of  erection,  on  the  best  and  most 
approved  system. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c. 

January,  1832.  '  James  Waldrops. 


Article  VI. — On  Raising  the  Tigridia  Pavonia  from  Seed. 
By  J.  M - ,  of  Penwortliam,  Lancashire. 

Gentlemen, 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  C.  N.,  I  sow  the  seeds 
of  Tigridia  Pavonia  about  the  last  week  in  March,  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  place  them  in  a  cucumber-frame,  where  the  heat  is  not  above  60 
degrees  of  Farenheit’s  thermometer.  As  the  plants  appear,  air  should 
be  admitted- pretty  freely  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather 
will  permit.  By  the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  ready  for  ti'ansplant- 
ing.  A  slight  hot-bed  should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  w^ay  for  cu¬ 
cumbers,  except  that  the  heat  required  is  not  so  great.  In  three 
days  the  bed  should  be  covered  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  seven  inches 
with  soil  that  is  not  too  w  et.  In  three  days  more,  the  bed  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  four 
inches  apart,  and  twm  inches  in  the  row;  after  w'hich  they  should 
have  a  gentle  watering,  and  the  lights  put  on,  shading  them  fi’orn  the 
mid-day  sun,  until  they  have  started  to  grow  again.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  established,  plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  to  prevent  the  plants 
becoming  weak.  About  the  beginning  of  J uly,  the  lights  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed,  and  the  plants  left  exposed  to  all  weathers,  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which  time  the  roots  should  be  taken  up, 
and  laid  to  dry,  in  the  manner  practised  with  tulips,  &:c.  When  dry, 
they  should  be  put  into  paper  bags,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
during  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  April  following,  a  bed  should  be 
prepared,  by  having  the  ground  dug  and  w'ell  broken — this  should  be 
done  in  fine  weather.  The  situation  should  be  one  that  is  w^arm  and 
well  sheltered,  and  the  roots  should  be  planted  in  rows  eight  inches 
apart,  and  four  inches  in  the  row,  covering  them  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches.  Nothing  more  is  w^anted  than  keeping  them  free  from  weeds, 
till  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  when  they  should  be  taken  up,  and 
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treated  as  before.  At  the  second  year’s  planting,  the  largest  bulbs 
should  be  selected,  and  planted  on  a  separate  bed,  as  many  of  them 
will  flower  the  third  year. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  them  to  flower  early  in  the  spring,  it 
may  be  done  by  planting  them  in  pots,  and  ])lacing  them  in  a  vinery, 
or  cucumber- frame,  about  the  beginning  of  February. 

The  soil  should  be  composed  of  one-sixth  of  rotten  dung,  one-sixth 
of  leaf  mould,  one-third  of  fresh  light  loam,  and  one-third  of  fine  white 
or  red  sand,  but  not  river  sand. 


4 


The  accompanying  figure  of  the  Tigridia  Pavdma,  [fig.  64,]  may 
perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  remain, 

Vours,  most  respectfully, 

.1 .  M— . 


Penirorthant,  Jan.  14,  1R'^!2. 
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PART  IT. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  SUBJECTS. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


Article  I — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Horticulture,  8$c. 

1.^ — Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Vol.  I,  Part  II.  Second  Series. 

A  Report  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine- Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Society* s  Garden. 
By  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  F.L.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Society.  Read,  De¬ 
cember  7th  &  21st,  1830,  and  January  4th,  1831. 

After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  Mr,  Munro  proceeds  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  of  them: — 

Species  I.— Ananassa  bracteata. 

1  Scarlet. 

II.  — Ananassa  debilis. 

2  Wave- leaved. 

III.  — Ananassa  i-ucida. 

3  King.  4  Fisherwick  Striped  Globe. 

»  IV. — Anan.assa  sativa. 

*  Leaves  spineless.  a  Floioers  purple. 

5  Ilavannah.  6  Smooth  Havannah. 
b  Flowers  lilac,  nearly  white.  Frnii  globnlar. 

7  Green  Antigua. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 

8  Striped  Smooth-leaved  Sugar-lo4f. 

**  Leaves  with  minute  spines,  {about  1 1  in  an  inch  on  an  average.) 

a  Flawers  purple.  Fruit  oval. 

9  White  Providence.  10  Green  Java.  11  Black  Jamaica. 

Fruit  cylindrical . 

12  Orange  Sugar-loaf.  13  Downton  Havannah. 

Fruit  pyramidul. 

14  New  Jamaica. 

b  Flowers  lilac, 

15  New  Demerara.  IG  Striped  Surinam. 
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♦**  Leaves  with  middle-sized  spines,  (jahout  6  or  7  in  an  inch  on  an  average.) 

a  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical, 

17  Sierra-Leone.  18  Anson’s.  19  Montserrat.  20  Trooper’s  Helmet. 

Fruit  pyramidal. 

21  Green  Providence.  22  St.  Vincent, 
b  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical. 

23  Globe.  24  Lemon  Queen.  25  Otaheite,  26  Surinam. 

27  Buck’s  Seedling  Globe. 

Fruit  Pyramidal. 

28  Brovvn-leav’dSugar-lf.  29  Brown  Sugar-loaf.  30  Mealy-leav’d  Sugar-lf. 

31  Black  Sugar-loaf.  32  Strip’d-leaved  Sugar-lf,  33  Trinidad. 

34  Buck’s  Seedling,  35  Enville.  36  NewEnville. 

37  Spring-Grove  Enville.  38  Lord  Bagot’s  Seedling.  39  Blythfield  Orange. 

#***  Leaves  with  large  rigid  spines,  [about  4  in  an  inch  on  an  average) 

a  Floivers  purple. 

40  Black  Antigua.  41  Welbeck  Seedling.  42  Ripley, 

b  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular. 

43  Russian  Globe.  44  Russian  Cock’s-corab, 

Fruit  cylindrical, 

45  Queen.  46  Ripley’s  Queen.  47  Green  Queen. 

48  Moscow  Queen,  49  Striped  Queen.  50  Silver-striped  Queen. 

51  Antigua  Queen.  52  Blood  Red. 

2. — Observations  on  the  Methods  now  in  use  for  the  • 
Artificial  Growth  of  Mushrooms,  with  a  full  expla¬ 
nation  OF  AN  Improved  Mode  of  Culture.  By  Edward 
Callow.  8vo.  7s.6d.  boards. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  that  we  noticed  the  forth- coming  of  this 
work  some  time  ago,  and  although  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  with  its 
contents,  we  are  far  from  wishing  that  any  observations  of  ours  may  prevent 
Mr.  Callow  from  being  handsomely  remunerated  for  his  long  practical  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  gardener,  but  as  we  professedly  commenced  the  Horticultural 
Register  with  the  view  of  bringing  before  the  public  a  cheap  miscellany, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  cannot  but  think  had  Mr.  Callow  published 
his  Treatise  at  2^.  6d.  instead  of  7a’.  6d.,  he  would  have  been  far  better  remu¬ 
nerated,  because  hundreds  would  have  purchased  his  little  work,  who,  at  the 
present  high  price  will  not.  We  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion,  by  the  very 
limited  circulation  all  dear  works  meet  with.  Mr,  Oldacre’s  Treatise  on  the 
German  mode  of  cultivating  the  Mushroom,  published  15  or  16  years  ago,  at 
£1.  Lv.  may  illustrate  what  is  here  advanced;  had  it  been  published  at  5s.  it 
no  doubt  would  have  paid  well,  because,  then  the  circulation  would  have  been 
extensive;  instead  of  which,  ten  or  twelve  gardeners,  in  most  districts,  sub¬ 
scribed  to  buy  the  work,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared  each  took  a  copy  of  it  in 
writing.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Treatise  on  the  Pine  Apple  also  shared  the  same  fate. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  recommend  our  readers  to  purchase  the  work,  on 
the  ground  of  value,  for  we  conscientiously  believe  it  ought  to  have  been 
one-third  cheaper.  The  main  feature  of  Mr,  Callow’s  improvement  is,  using 
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dung  instead  of  lire  lieat.  This  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  will  answer  well. 
Numbers  of  gardeners  in  small  places  introduce  a  little  spawn  into  their 
cucumber  and  melon  beds,  and  after  the  cucumbers  and  melons  are  over,  by 
putting  a  little  new  lining,  abundant  crops  of  Mushrooms  are  produced 
throughout  autumn  and  winter. 

Mr.  Callow’s  observations  and  descriptions  are  explicit  and  satisfactory: 
he  introduces  the  subject,  by  stating  that  the  Mushroom  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  along  time  with  various  success,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  in 
•autumn  the  Mushroom  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  -at  any  other  period.  This  he  very  justly  attributes  to  the  humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  period.  On  the  system  Mr.  Callow  has  recom¬ 
mended,  we  are  satisfied  excellent  crops  may  be  obtained,  but  we  conceive  the 
expense  will  be  greater  than  on  the  system  of  fire  heat,  as  in  the  first  place, 
there  must  always  be  a  regular  supply  of  hot  dung,  which  is  very  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  met  with;  and  secondly,  the  price  of  dung,  and  the  consequent 
labour  of  turning  &c.  of  the  linings,  will  eventually  be  found  to  over-balance 
the  expense  of  coal,  and  trouble  of  attendance  on  the  fire. 

Mr.  Callow  lays  great  stress  on  the  undue  exhalations  which  beds  heated 
by  fire  are  subject  to.  This  might  be  remedied  by  a  canal  of  water  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  flue,  or  a  simple  hot-water  apparatus  might  be  adjusted, 
and  the  pipes  left  open  in  various  parts,  which  would  keep  the  air  of  the  house 
as  damp  as  would  be  necessary. 

“The  uncertainty  in  the  produce  from  dung  ridges  made  in  the  open  ground, 
and  froni  beds  made  in  cold  sheds,  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  bottom  heat,  and 
from  damp,  and  from  other  causes ;  whilst  the  loss  of  crops,  which  often  occurs  in 
forcing  Mushrooms  in  houses  warmed  by  fire,  may  be  attributed  to  the  arid  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  fire  necessarily  creates,  and  this  being  uncongenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  vegetable,  it  consequently  does  not  flourish  in  such  situation.^. 
The  fire-heat  also  causes  too  great  an  evaporation  from  the  bed,  which  renders  it 
so  dry  that  it  soon  ceases  to  produce  ;  and  if  water  should  not  he  supplied  in  the 
most  careful  manner  it  will  destroy  the  spawn.  This  difficulty  often  occurs,  and 
from  it,  with  a  fire  heat,  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape.  Nor  is  to  be  denied, 
tliat  Mushrooms,  forced  with  the  aid  of  fire  are  miich  tougher,  and  also  less  juicy, 
than  those  which  are  produced  on  ridges  of  very  warm  dung.” 

“  The  atmosphere,  which,  at  first  view  may  not  seem  to  be  of  much  consequence, 
and  has  escaped  the  notice  of  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  subject  of  Mushroom 
growing,  is  nevertheless  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  a  damp,  heated  air,  seems 
in  fact,  to  be  the  desideratum  so  long  required  to  insure  luxuriant  crops  through¬ 
out  the  year  for  while  this  moist  air  is  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the  plants,  so 
at  the  same  time  it  remedies  the  evil  of  undue  evaporation,  from  the  bed  on  which 
they  grow.” 

“Wlien  a  large  supply  of  Mushrooms  is  required,  two  houses  at  least  are  neces¬ 
sary.  These  should  be  so  situated  that  the  one  for  summer  use,  should  slope 
towards  the  north,  or  north-east  •,  and  the  other  for  winter  use,  should  slope 
towards  the  south,  or  south-west.  If  the  ground  on  which  the  houses  are  built  be 
wet  or  damp,  the  eartli  must  he  removed  two  feet  deep,  and  the  space  filled  up  with 
loose  stones  or  rubbish,  [fig.  G5  &  GO,  o]  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
floor  of  the  bed  should  be  dry.  The  back,  and  end  walls,  (/>)  are  built  of  stone 
or  brick.  The  front  (c)  is  to  be  boarded  up  with  inch  boards,  and  j)lastered  on 
the  inside  with  a  thin  coat  of  mortar.  The  roof  (/t)  should  be  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  thatch.  An  apcrliirt  with  a  door  is  to  be  left  at  each  end  of  the  house, 
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for  tlie  admission  of  air,  when  necessary.  In  the  tipper  part  of  the^  roof,  there 
ihould  be  two  or  more  windows  of  a  small  size,  with  sliding'  lioards  t«  •xclud* 
the  light  when  not  wanted.  (55 

The  door-way  should  be  of  a 
small  size,  and  if  the  house  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
it  should  be  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  front  side,  (<?) 
and  secured  with  litter  in  cold 
weather.  From  the  door  way 
to  the  back  wall  should  be  a 
trench,  (/)  16  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  deep,  to  be  filled 
with  hot  dung,  to  secure  the 
heat  of  the  house.  Shelves  (("') 
two  feet  broad,  may  be  set  up 

ao'ainst  the  back  and  end  walls* 

”  66 


tc 


It  will  also  be  necessary  to  lay  flues  in,  2  feet  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  formed 
of  boards  or  flat  stones.  (4)  Those  which  run  against  the  walls  can  be  made  by 
simply  placing  in  an  inclined  position  boards  or  fiat  stones  against  the 
wall.  (/)  The  bed  is  made  entirely  of  dung,  prepared  by  turning  for 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The  beds  are  to  be  made  about  14  inches 
thick,  and  as  close  and  compact  as  treading  and  ramming  can  make  them. 

When  they  have  settled  two  or  three  days,  again  beat  and  tread  them,  until  redu¬ 
ced  to  10,  and  not  more  than  12  inches  thick.  The  beds  on  the  shelves  must  be 
(after  they  are  well  beaten  down)  about  five  inches  thick.” 

“  Those  wiio  are  inexperienced  in  the  culture  of  the  Mushroom  should  plunge 
a  thermometer  into  the  middle  of  the  hed,  and  if  a  higher  temperature  is  indicated 
than  80  or  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  bed  must  be  suftered  to  remain  until  the 
heat  has  subsided  to  that  point,  which  is  the  best  temperature  for  spawning.  If, 
however  the  heat  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  be  less  than  80,  which  is  not  very 
likely  to  happen,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  more  fresh  dung  to  the  surface, 
which  must  be  finished  off  as  before.” 

“  For  earthing  the  bed,  equal  parts  of  strong  loam  and  rotten  dung  should  be 
used.  It  should  be  laid  in  aheap,  and  by  frequent  turnings  be  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated.  Before  using  the  compost,  a  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  leaf  mould  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.” 
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“The  eavth  should  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half,  nor  be  less  than  an  inch  in 
thickness,  after  it  has  been  fully  pressed  down;  it  should  be  just  moist  enough  to 
remain  fixed,  but  not  so  moist  as  to  stick  to  the  hands.” 

“  As  the  moisture  of  the  linings  will  enter  the  interior  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and  condense  against  the  roof,  the  beds  must  be  protected  from  the  droppings  of 
wet  which  in  this  way  will  be  produced.  Mats  must  therefore  be  provided,  and 
a  stage  for  walking  over  the  bed  must  be  constructed.  For  this  purpose  let  pieces 
of  wood  be  fastened  to  the  back  wall  and  the  front  boarding ;  upon  these  lay  other 
cross  pieces  at  intervals,  sufficiently  close  to  support  the  mats,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  of  walking  npon.  These  cross  pieces  should  not  touch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  by  about  four  inches.  In  three  weeks  after  spawning,  the  Mush¬ 
rooms  will  sometimes  appear.  The  mats  must  then  be  spread  over  the  stage,  so  as 
to  entirely  cover  the  bed  ;  these  mats  may  be  doubled  in  severe  weather,  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  covering  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  by  protecting  the  bed  from 
the  droppings  of  wet  which  fall  from  the  roof,  but  it  also  serves  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  Mushrooms,  keeping  up  a  more  uniform  heat  and  moisture,  and 
preventing  undue  exhalation  from  the  bed.  The  success  of  the  crop  now  depends 
upon  a  heat  of  between  55  and  65  degrees,  or  when  in  full  bearing,  of  70  degrees, 
being  kept  up  in  the  house,  and  by  preventing  the  bed  from  becoming  too  dry.” 

The  management  of  the  house  during  the  period  of  gathering  the  crop,  con¬ 
sists  in  keeping  up  a  uniform  temperature,  by  occasionally  adding  fresh  dung, 
leaves  or  grass,  to  the  linings; — these  should  be  turned  and  watered  whenever  they 
become  too  dry  to  produce  the  requisite  heat;  taking  up  decayed  Mushrooms,  re¬ 
moving  mouldy  or  damp  parts  of  the  bed,  paring  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  those  parts 
of  the  surface  where  the  Mushroonjs  have  been  cut,  laying  cn  a  little  fine  dry 
mould,  and  filling  up  the  cracks  as  .soon  as  they  appear. 

3. — British  B'armer’s  Magazine. 

For  November,  1831,  contains 

A  few  Practical  Hints  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Hedge-row  7'imber  Trees,  addres¬ 
sed  to  Mr.  Cokers  Tenants,  on  the  Holkham  Audit-day,  July  12,  1831.  By 
Mr.  Blaikie. 

‘‘When  side-branches  of  thriving  timber  trees,  not  being  of  the  Fir  tribe,  are 
cut  oft’  close  to  their  stems,  the  bark  soon  closes  over  the  wounds,  and  too  frequent¬ 
ly  misleads  injudicious  pruners,  who  vainly  imagine  the  stems  or  boles  of  such 
trees  become  perfect,  and  remain  sound,  after  having  been  subjected  to  such 
barbarous  treatment.  Whereas,  trees  so  mangled  are  in  general  totally  spoiled, 
for  the  stumps  of  the  close  pruned  branches,  after  being  covered  over  with  new 
bark  and  .sap  wood,  or  as  it  has  been  called  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure, 
‘sealed  up,’  invariably  rot  in  a  few  years  after  the  pruning  operation,  and  com¬ 
municate  the  disease  to  the  hearts  of  the  trees.  The  marks  of  the  saw,  and  cut 
of  the  bill-hook,  are  distinctly  seen  on  the  ends  of  the  rotten  stumps,  ai»d  clearly 
prove  that  the  trees  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken,  had  been  pruned 
artificially. 

“  No  <inion  or  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  stumps  of  pruned  branches  and 
the  new  wood  which  grows  over  them,  at  least,  none  such  has  been  observed  in 
any  of  the  numerous  specimens  which  have  been  inspected  at  Holkham. 

“Forest  and  hedge-row  timber  trees  should  not  be  pruned,  in  any  case,  where 
that  practice  can  be  beneficially  dispensed  with.  Natural  pruning  is  much  pre- 
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ferable  to  artificial ;  as  the  upper  side-brauches  of  trees  extend  themselves  over  the 
lower  ones,  the  latter  dwindle  away,  and  drop  oft‘  from  the  boles  of  the  trees, 
hence  the  term  ‘  natural  pruning’,’ 

“  The  stems  of  forest  trees  seldom  sustain  any  injury  from  the  side-branches 
decaying,  and  dropping  off  in  the  natural  way.  In  these  cases,  Nature  provides 
antidotes  for  the  seeming  defects*,  the  branches  decay  gradually,  and  the  stems  of 
the  trees  increase  in  size  proportionably.  The  decayed  branches  are  ultimately 
pushed  out,  or  pinched  oft’ by  the  increase  of  sound  timber.  The  stems  of  the 
trees  are  then  perfect  in  reality,  and  not  deceptively  so,  as  in  artificial  close 
pruning.” 

“Trees  which  do  not  grow  from  stubs,  and  have  not  been  pruned  and  mangled, 
are  called  *  maiden  trees,’  in  the  timber  trade,  and  are  in  high  estimation  with 
timber  merchants,  who  reject  close  pruned  trees. 

“The  only  rational  excuse  for  pruning  forest  or  hedge-row  timber  trees  is, 
where  they  have  over-luxuriant  side-branches,  which  draw  too  much  sap  or  nou¬ 
rishment  from  the  stems,  and  do  injury  to  the  underwood  in  copses,  and  to  bushes 
in  hedge  rows,  and  corn  crops  adjoining  thereto.  Such  trees  do  sometimes  require 
to  be  pruned,  and  that  operation  may  be  performed,  and  the  desired  effect  obtained, 
without  damaging  the  timber,  or  injuring  the  trees  in  any  way,  by  the  process 
called  ‘fore-shortening,’  that  is,  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  over- luxuriant  branches 
immediately  above  where  lateral  shoots  spring  from  them. 

“By  this  method  of  pruning,  the  currents  of  sap  are  checked  and  diverted  from 
the  strong  side-branches  into  more  profitable  channels — the  boles  of  trees  j  these 
increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  extra  quantity  of  sap  thrown  into  them  by 
pruning  operations.  The  upper  branches  of  the  trees  then  expand  wide,  and 
overtop *ihe  lower  branches,  which  have  been  shortened;  these  dwindle  and  decay 
gradually,  until  they  are  ultimately  pushed  out  of  the  stems,  and  pinched  off,  ns 
before  described  in  the  operation  of  natural  pruning. 

“The  branches  should  be  shortened  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  stems 
in  proportion  to  the  size ;  a  due  proportion  of  live  branches  should  be  left  upon 
the  stumps,  sufficient  to  draw  sap  or  nourishment  in  that  direction,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  stumps  from  premature  decay,  and  causing  rot  in  the  hearts  of  the 
trees.” 

4. — The  Cottager’s  Friendly  Guide  in  Domestic  Economy. 
Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  industrious  poor,  by  An  Economist. 
Price  or  5.?.  per  doz.  for  general  distribution. 

Perhaps  at  no  age  were  the  calls  for  benevolent  and  charitable  exertions  more 
loud  than  in  the  present  day;  so  great,  in  many  districts,  is  the  depression  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  society,  that  many  an  industrious  man  can  scarcely,  with 
all  the  economy  he  is  master  of,  make  both  ends  meet,  or  even  in  some  cases,  es¬ 
cape  from  real  distress.  Epidemic  diseases  rage  around,  and  threaten  at  once, 
to  sweep  off  the  father  or  mother,  or  both,  from  the  bosom  of  an  infant  family ; 
and  only  by  the  intervention  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  behalf,  through  the 
means  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals,  can  the  fatal  effects  be  in  any 
measure  mitigated.  With  something  of  a  view  like  this,  we  conceive,  the  author 
of  this  little  work  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  brought  together  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge,  on  almost  every  thing  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  poor. 
And  if  all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  would  give  this  little  book,  and  as  far 
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as  possible,  promote  the  means  necessary  for  a  practical  use  of  its  contents,  the 
beneficiul  results  would  soon  become  visible. 

After  the  author  has  g-iven  u  few  plain,  practical  remarks  concerning  cows, 
pigs,  &c.  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  some  directions  for  the  management  of  a 
cottager’s  garden,  of  25  rods  of  ground ;  this  he  divides  into  2|  rods  for  early 
potatoes,  5 j  late  potatoes,  2^  early  cabbages,  2^  late  cabbages,  savoys,  2^ 
greens,  2^  leeks  and  onions,  2^  peas,  I  j  beaus,  ^  carrots,  |  early  turnips,  1  late 
turnips.  He  says,  “  no  vegetable  answers  better  to  the  cottager  than  good  pota¬ 
toes,  undone  great  reason  why  people  have  bad/ potatoes,  is,  because  they  take 
their  sets  from  the  small  potatoes,  thinking  they  will  do  as  well  to  set  j  but  to 
have  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  yon  should  always  take  the  eye  from  the  middle  of  the 
best  and  finest  potatoes.” 

We  conceive  the  failure  originates,  in  a  great  measure,  iu  the  sets  taken  from 
small  potatoes  not  being-  allowed  a  sufficient  body  to  support  the  eyes  during  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  of  wet  and  drought,runtil  they  become  established.  To  remedy  this, 
take  out  all  the  inferior  eyes  from  the  small  potatoes,  and  plant  them  whole,  for  we 
have  found  from  repeated  experience,  that  a  perfect  eye  from  a  small  potatoe,  if  it 
has  a  sufficient  body,  and  is  not  planted  too  deep,  will  grow  equally  as  good  a  crop 
us  from  a  large  one.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  yet  failed  of  a  good  crop  *,  and  we  have 
found  that  a  little  quick  lime,  dug  or  ploughed  into  the  land,  will  always  insure 
them  of  a  good  quality. 

“With  respect  to  laying  up  potatoes,  the  following  method  has  been  found  to 
answer  well : — As  early  in  October  as  they  are  ripe,  dig- them  up  as  dry  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap,  ridged  up  and  covered  with  stubble  or  straw,  and 
then  again  cover  it  with  earth.” 

If  they  are  covered  a  good  thickness  with  soil,  and  in  very  severe  frost,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  litter,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind  is  laid  over  the  hill,  to  prevent  the  frost  pene¬ 
trating,  the  second  thatching  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

“The  following  are  good  sorts  of  potatoes: — iov  first  carly^  Fox’s  Seedling, 
and  Early  Manly  ;  for  second  earb/y  Nonsuch,  and  Early  Champion,  particularly 
the  last.  Perhaps  the  best  sort  of  all  is  a  new  one,  called  the  Bread-fruit  potatoe, 
with  which  Heligoland  beans  may  be  profitably  cultivated,  by  sowing  them  in  the 
channels  with  the  potatoes ;  they  ripen  at  the  same  time  without  injuring  the  crop 
of  potatoes.  While  potatoe  plants  are  small,  any  quick  growing-  crop  may  be 
planted  in  the  spaces  they  will  occupy  when  full  grown.  Early  potatoes  should 
be  planted  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  March.  >Some  late  potatoes  should  be 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rest  in  April.” 

We  conceive  Early  Kidneys  would  be  among  the  best  for  early  planting,  and  to 
succeed  them.  Champions  and  Bread-fruits;  and  if  the  winter  crops  should  not  be 
got  in  till  the  middle  of  May,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  crop  if  properly  managed 
We  conceive,  the  directions  for  sowing  and  planting,  which  follow,  are  upon  the 
whole  very  good. 

The  sorts  of  Apples  recommended  are  “  Hawthorndean,  Royal  Codlin,  Pear- 
main,  Grey  Russet,  and  Ribstone  Pippin.”  This  last,  though  an  excellent  fruit, 
we  have  found  in  many  soils  and  situations,  to  be  a  very  shy  bearei  ;  wo  should 
rather  recommend  either  the  Keswick  Codlin,  Fearne’s  Pippin,  or  Minsbul  Crab 
instead.  The  former  of  these,  though  no  keeper,  will  yet  bear  very  heavy  cro|>8, 
and  the  two  latter  are  not  bad  keepers,  and  bear  well  in  any  situation. 

Many  useful  recipes  of  difterent  kinds  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  work,  aud 
render  it  a  very  useful  tract  for  general  distribution. 
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5. — Flora  and  Pomon  a.  By  C.  Mc.Tntosh,  &c.  8vo. 

coloured,  ].9.8r/. 

I 

Part  28,  for  February,  contains 

Jsotoma  Axillaris,  Axillary-flowered  Isotoma. — (Lobeliaceae.) — This  is  a  very 
pretty  greenhouse  annual,  with  purple  flowers,  a  native  of  New  Holland. 
Bigndnin  grandljlaru,  Large-flowering  Trumpet-flower. — (Bignoniacese.) — 
This  handsome  plant  was  introduced  from  China,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1800. 
It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  although  Mr.  Mc.Intosh  conceives  it 
might  do  in  the  open  air  trained  to  a  wall,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  if  a  little 
protection  was  afforded  it  in  severe  weather. 

Mr.  Mc.Intosh  next  proceeds  to  inform  ns,  that  having  determined  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Flora  and  Pomona,  in  its  present  form,  he  presumes  he  could  not 
1  better  close  his  labours  than  by  offering  a  list  of  choice  or  rare  plants;  which 

selection,  added  to  those  already  recommended  in  his  work,  will,  if  properly 
'  managed,  produce  a  succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  whole  year.  There 

j  is  also  an  index  to  the  plants  already  figured  and  described  in  the  work. 

1 

i  _ 

Article  IT. — Reviews  of.^  and  Extracts  froin^  Works  on 
Botany., 

1.— -Edwards's  Botanical  Reglster.  (New  Series)  By  John 
Lindley.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Monthly.  8vo.  4.v.  coloured. 

For  February, 

CoNTAi.vs  the  Index  to  the  present  volume,  being  the  4th  of  the  New  series, 
and  the  17th  of  the  whole  work;  also  figures  of  the  Stemd{lia  Ckiltnsis,  Chi¬ 
lian  Stemodia. — (Scrophularineie) — A  perennial  with  purple flowers,a  native 
of  Chili,  where  it  was  gathered  by  the  late  Mr.  M‘ Rae.  Rlbes  inebrians.  In¬ 
toxicating  Red  Currant. — (Grossul&.ceae.) — This  was  sent  from  New  York,  by 
Messrs.  Floy,  under  the  above  name,  without  any  account  of  its  quality.  Mr. 
Lindley  supposes  its  berries  to  possess  some  narcotic  property.  Brownldwia 
elata,  Lofty  Brownlowia. — (Tiliiceai.) — A  yellow-flowering  stove  plant,  with 
fine  showy  broad  leaves,  Pereskia  Blco,  Rose-coloured  Pereskia, — (Cac- 
teae.) — A  very  handsome  stove  plant,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers;  a 
native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  Gompholdbium  tomentdsrcm ,  Downy 
Gompholobium. — (Leguminosse.) — A  little  slender-growing  greenhouse  plant, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  a  native  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  Osbeckhi  Nepu- 
(eiutis,  var.  albiJifWa,  White-flowered  Nipal  Osbeckia. —  (Melastomaceae.) — This 
variety  was  raised  by  Messrs  Whitley  and  Co.,  of  Fulham,  and  flowered  with 
them  for  the  first  time,  in  August  last.  Calceolaria  CMloensis,  the  Chiloe 
Slipper-flower. — (Scrophularinese.) — This  fine  yellow-flowering  Calceolaria, 
Mr. Lindley  remarks,  will  probably  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  species  in 
our  gardens,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  because  of  its 
being  more  hardy  than  others  of  the  half-shrubby  kind. 

3e 
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2. — Botanical  (^AyiNKT.  By  IMessrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly.  4to. 
coloured,  o.v. ;  8 to.  partly  coloured,  2s.{yd. 

Part  178,  for  February,  comtains 

llalyrdnihus  pumiliui,  Dwarf  Habran  thus. — (Amaryllideae.) — This  species  grows 
but  to  about  the  height  of  six  inches,  and  produces  bright  red  flowers;  it  was 
lately  introduced  from  Chili.  Escalldnia  floribdnda^  Flowery  Escallonia. — 
Escallonieae.) — A  white  flowering  evergreen  shrub,  nearly,  or  quite  hardy, 
introduced  from  Monte  Video,  in  1827..  Polygdla  micrdntha,  [Murdltia  mi~ 
crdntha,)  Small-flowered  Milkwort, — (Polygalese.)— A  well-known  delicate 
greenhouse  plant,  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1800.  Carallitma 
crenuldta,  Round  notched  Caralluma. — (AsclepiildesB.) — This  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  species  ;  the  flowers  have  velvetty-brown  streaks,  on  a  yellow  ground. 
It  was  discovered  on  sandy  mountains,  on  the  right  of  the  Irawaddi  river,  by 
Dr  Wallich;  it  grows  about  six  inches  high,  and  requires  the  stove  heat. 
Aceras  anthropophora,  Man-bearing  Aceras.— (Orchideae.) — This  plant  is  found 
in  England,  in  old  chalk  pits,  or  dry  pastures ;  it  is  called  Man  Orchis,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  labellum  to  the  human  arms  and  legs.  Zygopetalon 
maxilldrisy  Maxillaria-like  Zygopetalon. — (Orchideae.) — This  beautiful  stove 
plant  was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Mr.  F,  Warren,  in  1829 ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Rio  Janiero.  The  flowers  richly  display  the  colours  of  yellow 
purple,  and  velvetty  brown.  Erica  Celsidna,  Cels’s  Erica. — (Ericeae.)— An 
old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  being  introduced  about  the  year  1810,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Rollisson.  Et-ica  Linncedna,  mptrha, — 
This  delicate  variety  was  raised  about  1806,  from  Linnaeus’s  Heath;  it  is  now 
pretty  generally  cultivated.  Hunuenidnki  ftmiaricefdlia,  Fumaria-leaved 
Hunnemania.— (Papaveraceae.) — This  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  introduced  in 
1827,  by  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  It  has  splendid  yellow  flowers,  and. 
flourishes  best  in  the  greenhouse.  OxdMs  Mauritidna. — This  purple  flow¬ 
ering  species,  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  introduced  in 
1810  ;  and  although  hitherto  it  has  been  commonly  considered  a  stove  plant, 
Messrs.  Loddiges  have  ascertained  that  it  does  equally  as  well  in  the 
g:reen-house. 
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:L — CuRi’is’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (Sew  Series)  Edited  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  coloured  ;  Ss.  plain. 

No.  62,  FOR  February,  contains 

Coccoldba  wn/era.  Round-leaved  Sea-side  Grape. — (Pqlygonese.) — This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  grows  to  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  in  height; 
its  flowers  are  fragrant,  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  purple  reddish  colour, 
have  a  sweetish  acid  taste,  and  are  not  much  esteemed.  Geitonoplcsium 
cymosumy  Cymose  Geitonoplesium. — (Asphodeleaa.) — A  yellowish  green  flow¬ 
ering  plant,  introduced  from  New  Holland.  Piper  Betely  Betel  Pepper. — 
(Piperaceae.) — A  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1804. 
To  the  description  is  appended  an  interesting  account  of  the  uses  made  of  it^ 
by  the  natives.  GrevUleacaleyi,  Blecbuum-leaved*Grevillea. — (Proteaceae.) 

— A  red-flowering  greenhouse  plant ;  the  young  foliage  and  young  branches 
are  also  beautifully  tinged,  which  gives  the  plant  a  peculiar  richness  of 
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colour.  Gratidla  tetragona,  Four-sided  Hedge-Hyssop. — (Scrophularineae.) 
— A  blue  flowering  stove  plant,  newly  introduced  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Sdlvia  strictifioray  Erect-flowered  Sage. — (Labiatas.) — A  red  flowering  stove 
plant,  found  in  Peru,  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks.  Sfylidium  'scdndens.  Climbing 
Stylidium. — (Stylidesn.) — A  greenhouse  plant,  with  lilac-coloured  flowers. 

4. — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  PMi.S. 
8vo.  Monthly.  3.v.  coloured ;  2s.3d.  plain. 

No.  34,  FOR  February,  contains 

Lachendlia  mutdbilisy  Changeable- coloured  Lachenalia. — (Asphodeleas.) — A 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  imported  by  Mr.  Synnot.  Calceolaria 
fVheeleri,  Wheeler’s  Hybrid  Slipperwort. — (Scrophularineae.) — A  very  hand¬ 
some  plant,  bearing  flowers  of  a  crimson-velvet  colour;  it  was  raised  by  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler,  nurseryman,  at  Warminster,  from  the  seed  of  a  hybrid,  produced 
from  C.  purpUrea,  fertilized  with  C,  Corymbosa;  this  was  again  fertilized  by 
C.  purpiirea.  Spardxis  Ihiedta,  Red-lined  Sparaxis. — (Iridese.) — This  is  a 
very  pretty  species;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  marked  with  pink.  The  Editor 
says  that  he  has  found  all  the  Cape,  Mexican,  and  Chilian  bulbs,  succeed  quite 
well  in  a  warm  dry  border,  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  to  be 
covered  with  a  mat  in  very  wet  or  sharp  frosty  weather.  Narcissus  stel- 
Idrisj  Starry  Narcissus. — (Amaryllide;e.) — A  delicate  Yhite  flowering]species 
having  the  crown  margined  with  bright  scarlet. 

o. — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
Large  paper,  G.()f/. ;  Small,  J^. 

No.  86,  FOR  February,  contains 

Erythra'a  aggregdta,  Aggregate  Erythrea. — (Gentianeae.) — This  is  a  very 
pretty  plant,  either  for  rock  work  or  pot  culture;  it  requires  a  little  protec¬ 
tion  during  very  severe  weather — its  flowers  are  bright  rose-colour.  Eipe- 
tion  reniformis,  Spurless  Violet. — (Violarieae.) — A  little  perennial,  introduced 
from  New  Holland,  in  1825.  Anagdllis  JVebhidnay  Webb’s  Pimpernel. — 
(Primulacea.) — This  is  a  very  neat  purple  flowering  species,  becoming  pretty 
general  in  most  gardens  ;  it  was  discovered  by  P.B.  Webb,  Esq.,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  1828.  Claytdnia  SibiricOy  Siberian  Claytonia. — (Portulaceae.) 
— This  little  white-flowering  plant  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  this  country,  being 
introduced  in  1768. 
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PART  III. - NATURAL  HISTORY. 


ORIGINAL  COM  MUNICA'l’l  ON.S. 


- « - 

Article  I. — On  the  Mmiagement  of  the  Silk-Worm;  and 
on  growing  Silk,  as  a  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes.  By  A  Horticulturist. 

Gentlemen, 

As  you  dedicate  a  few  pages  of  the  Horticultui’al  Register 
to  Natural  History,  perhaps  a  short  account  of  the  rearing  of  the  Silk- 
Worm,  with  a  few  observations  respecting  the  growth  of  Silk  in  this 
country,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  repeated  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  the  growth  of  silk  as  a  source  of  profit,  and 
more  particularly  the  failure  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk 
Company,  of  late  years,  might  silence  any  attempt  to  prosecute  any 
scheme  of  the  like,  again.  Although  I  am  aware  of  these  failures,  still 
I  am  confident  (as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  rearing  the  Silk¬ 
worm  in  this  country)  that  they  will  ultimately  be  successful,  if  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  way  I  shall  point  out.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  would  yield 
a  profit  to  any  company,  however  persevering,  whose  establishments 
must  necessarily  be  expensive  :  but  it  might  yield  a  profit  to  the  la¬ 
bourer,  who  could  not  meet  with  labour  otherwise. 

It  has  rarely  happened  of  late  years,  that  the  labourer  and  all  his  ^ 
family  have  been  in  constant  employ.  It  is  with  a  view  of  employing 
the  unemployed,  that  I  venture  to  lay  this  before  you,  that  it  may  in¬ 
duce  the  landed  proprietor  to  find  Mulberry  plants  to  produce  food 
for  the  labourer’s  Silk-worms,  and  the  labourer’s  unemployed  family 
might  find  labour  at  their  own  risk  of  remuneration,  according  to 
their  success  in  the  rearing  of  the  Silk- worm. 

Before  the  period  for  hatching  the  Silkworm  amves,  the  cottager 
should  erect  stages  around  the  apartment  intended  for  the  Silk-worms. 
Few  cottagers  have  much  spare  room,  but  they  must  put  themselves 
to  a  little  inconvenience  for  about  a  month,  when  they  have  a  prospect 
of  being  repaid  for  it.  High  posts  of  wood  should  be  fixed  round  the 
apartment,  about  three  feet  apart,  with  others  exactly  opposite,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  wall ;  across  these  should  be  nailed 
pieces  of  wood,  about  twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  apart.  These  are 
intended  to  support  the  trays — they  are  made  as  follows  :  Nail  four 
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})ieces  of  ])oard  together,  to  form  an  oblong  square,  three  feet  by  two 
and  a  half,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  across  the  bottom,  nail  small  reeds, 
or  thin  laths,  about  an  inch  apart.  These  trays  are  to  be  covered 
with  cartridge  ])aper,  when  wanted  for  the  Silk-worm.  A  small  ther¬ 
mometer  is  also  necessary  to  regulate  the  heat. 

The  method  herein  detailed  in  rearing  the  Silk-worm,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  recommended  by  Count  Dandolo,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
that  subject,  and  is  proved  by  experience. 

Previous  to  the  hatching  of  the  Silk-worms,  the  eggs  should  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  linen  cloth,  or  paper,  upon  which  they  were  deposited. 
The  cloth,  or  paper,  should  be  put  in  a  pail  of  cold  water,  and  remain 
^r  six  or  eight  minutes,  to  dissolve  the  gummy  substance  by  which 
the  eggs  are  stuck  to  the  cloth.  They  are  then  taken  out,  he;ld  up  to 
drain  a  little,  and  then  spread  on  a  table.  The  eggs  are  scraped  off 
with  a  table-knife,  with  great  care,  otherwise  you  may  injure  them. 
Put  them  in  a  basin  with  cold  water,  stir  them  about  to  wash  off  any 
of  the  matter  remaining  deposited  by  the  Moths,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  spread  the  eggs  on  a  cloth  to  dry.  Observe  to  skim  off  the  eggs 
that  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  throw  them  away,  as  they  are 
not  good.  After  the  eggs  are  perfectly  dry,  spread  them  on  a  plate, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  place  them  in  a  dry,  cold,  airy  place, 
until  the  time  you  wish  to  hatch  them,  arrives.  You  must  stir  them 
about  occasionally.  They  may  be  hatched  without  taking  them  off 
the  cloth,  but  the  above  method  is  preferable. 

The  greatest  obstacle  we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  country  is  our 
variable  climate,  in  its  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold;  and  the  great 
danger  is,  that  the  Worms  hatch  before  there  is  a  proper  supply  of 
food  for  them.  To  guard  against  that,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
they  ought  to  be  kept  in  as  cold  a  place  as  possible,  and  free  from  damp, 
as  it  is  very  pernicious,  and  not  brought  into  the  warmth  to  hatch  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  June, — the  weather  then,  is  generally  more  settled, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  for 
them. 

About  half-an-ounce  of  eggs,  which  will  produce  nearly  20000,  will 
be  as  many  as  any  cottager  can  have  conveniency  for  rearing.  The 
above  quantity  should  be  put  on  a  paper  tray,  (a  piece  of  paper  folded 
up  at  the  sides)  about  five  inches  square ;  the  heat  required  for  hatch¬ 
ing  them  is  about  70  degrees. — It  is  impossible  to  say  the  exact  time 
that  will  be  required  in  the  hatching  of  them,  as  that  depends  on  the 
degree  of  temperature  they  have  been  kept  in  previously.  The  first 
day’s  hatching  should  be  thrown  away,  as  they  are  generally  few  in 
number.  A  piece  of  writing  paper  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  should 
be  put  over  the  eggs,  for  the  Worms  as  they  hatch,  to  crawl  through; 
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and  on  the  paper,  small  twigs  of  mulberry  with  the  leaves  on,  should  be 
spread.  As  soon  as  the  Worms  get  through  the  holes,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  get  on  the  twigs,  which,  when  covered,  remove  to  another  paper 
tray,  about  fifteen  inches  square;  more  twigs  should  be  placed  over 
the  eggs,  and  removed  as  soon  as  loaded  with  Worms,  all  the  time  they 
continue  to  hatch  for  the  day: — the  time  of  hatching  is  generally  from 
5  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  about  three  days,  the  principal  part 
of  the  eggs  will  be  hatched,  and  each  day’s  hatching  should  be  placed 
on  a  separate  tray,  observing  to  place  them  in  the  middle  of  the  tray 
so  as  to  occupy  about  one-fourth ;  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they 
were  hatched,  should  be  noted  down,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion 
afterwards. 

As  soon  as  the  Worms  have  done  coming  forth  for  the  day,  and  are 
removed,  they  should  have  a  little  food  given  them,  viz. — a  few  young 
leaves  chopped  very  fine,  and  sprinkled  over  them, — it  must  be  given 
to  them  in  very  small  quantities.  They  ought  to  be  fed  at  least  four 
times  a  day, — the  first  meal,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  then  at 
nine,  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  lastly,  at  nine  in  the  evening; 
between  these  times  of  feeding,  a  sprinkling  may  be  given;  as  a  little 
at  once,  and  often,  is  the  best  way  of  feeding  the  Silk-w'orm. 

If  I  were  to  enter  minutely  into  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
state  the  quantity  of  leaves  required  for  each  day's  consumption,  but 
that  would  sw^ell  this  paper  to  a  greater  length  than  is  necessary ;  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say, — the  quantity  of  leaves  given,  should  increase  at  every 
feed,  up  to  the  fifth  day,  and  the  chopped  leaves  should  be  spread  a 
little  wider  every  time  they  are  fed,  so  that  as  the  Worms  increase  in 
size,  they  may  have  more  room  to  feed ;  on  the  sixth,  a  less  quantity  of 
food  should  he  given  them ;  on  the  seventh,  little  will  be  required ;  and 
on  the  eighth,  they  will  become  torpid,  and  cast  their  skins ;  probably, 
it  will  be  the  next  day  before  they  are  fit  to  remove  to  another  tray. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  giving  them  dry  leaves, — they  ought  to  be 
gathered  some  hours  before  they  are  used. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  time  of  moulting  or  casting  their  skins, 
depends  entirely  on  the  temperature  in  w'hich  they  have  been  kept ;  in 
the  above  time,  the  thermometer  should  range  between  (>8  and  72 
degrees;  but  if  kept  up  to  75  degrees,  they  would  cast  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day,  in  fact  the  hotter  they  are  kept,  the  more  rapid  their 
growth,  and  they  consequently  go  through  their  changes  more  quickly; 
but  the  risk  is  gi'eater. 

The  time  taken,  as  stated  above,  will  nearly  eorrespond  with  the 
degree  ot  heat  that  the  cottager  may  command  in  this  uncertain 
climate,  and  as  low  as  they  can  be  reared  in  with  any  degree  oi 
success. 
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T7i«  Second  Age^ — the  dth  day  of  rearing.  , 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  they  will  have  cast  their  skins,  and  re¬ 
quire  food.  x\s  on  the  beginning  of  the  former  age,  twigs  should  be 
laid  over  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  loaded  -with  Worms  remove 
them  to  clean  paper  trays  ready  prepared  for  them.  In  this  age  they 
will  require  double  the  space  to  grow  in,  as  they  increase  so  much 
more  in  size;  they  must  be  laid  in  squares,  about  one-fourth  the  space 
they  w^ill  fill  during  this  age;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  enlarge  the 
squares  ever)^  time  they  are  fed.  Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  given,  up  to  the  fourth  day ;  on  the  fifth  day  they 
will  require  but  little,  and  on  the  sixth  little  or  none,  as  they  will  be¬ 
come  torpid:  in  this  age  the  leaves  need  not  be  cut  quite  so  fine. — 
They  will  consume  double  the  quantity,  and  in  less  time.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  apartment  should  be  kept  as  regular  as  possible,  and  it 
must  be  well  ventilated,  but  no  strong  current  of  air  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  the  Worms ;  and  when  the  sun  shines,  a  blind  should  be 
hung  up  against  the  window,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  very  hurtful 
to  them.  « 

The  Third  Age, — the  loth  day  of  rearing. 

In  this  age,  the  Worms  increase  so  much  in  size,  that  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  the  space  will  be  required  to  what  they  had  last  age,  and  four 
times  the  quantity  of  food.  As  soon  as  the  Worms  are  revived,  re¬ 
move  them  to  clean  trays,  as  explained  in  former  ages :  increase  their 
food  up  to  the  fifth  day.  The  sixth  day,  half  the  quantity  will  suffice 
as  given  last  day;  and  on  the  seventh  little  '  none,  as  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  cast  their  skins,  and  enter  upon  theinA  urth  age. 

The  Fourth  Age^ — the  2\st  day  of  rearing. 

In  this  age  they  will  consume  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  leaves 
as  given  last  age ;  they  should  be  older,  and  not  cut  so  fine,  and  will 
require  rather  more  than  double  the  extent  of  tray.  Remove  them  as 
in  the  last  ages,  on  clean  trays,  and  every  time  they  are  fed  increase 
the  quantity  of  food  up  to  the  fifth  day.  The  sixth  day,  about  half 
the  quantity,  and  on  the  seventh  day  little  or  none,  as  they  go  through 
their  last  moulting,  and  enter  upon  their  last  and  most  precarious  stage 
as  Silk-worms. 

If  the  w^eather  be  cold,  a  fire  should  be  kept  up ;  but  be  careful  of 
smoke,  as  it  is  very  hurtful.  If  the  weather  be  favourable,  blazes  of 
wood  shavings,  or  light  wood,  should  occasionally  be  had  recourse  to, 
to  agitate  and  renew  the  air  within,  and  to  check  any  bad  unpleasant 
smell,  and  carry  off  any  damp. 
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The  Fifth  Age^ — the  21th  dag  of  rearing. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  the  longest  and  most  dangerous  age  of 
the  Silk-worm,  and  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  the 
feeding,  but  to  the  ventilating,  to  keep  up  a  regular  temperature,  and 
prevent  dampness  and  noxious  air.  Strict  attention  must  be  paid  to 
clean  the  trays  of  the  excrement  of  the  Worm  and  the  refuse  leaves 
every  morning ;  for  cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

The  thermometer  should  be  kept  up  to  68  degrees,  or  perhaps  va¬ 
rying  from  65  to  75  degrees,  but  not  under  65  if  possible.  A  Hy¬ 
grometer  is  a  most  useful  instrument  to  measure  the  humidity  of  the 
apartment,  as  a  dry  atmosphere  is  of  great  importance,  and  dampness 
may  be  considered  the  greatest  bar  to  success  in  rearing  the  Silk-worm 
in  this  country.  If  a  hygrometer  cannot  be  had,  a  little  salt  placed  in 
a  dish  will  show  when  there  is  any  appearance  of  dampness ;  when  there 
is  the  least  indication,  blazes  of  wood-shavings,  or  small  wood,  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  until  the  dampness  disappears ;  or  if  a  fire  is  requi¬ 
red  to  maintain  a  heat  as  well,  billets  of  wood,  or  coal,  must  be  used. 
If  ventilating  and  blazing  fires  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  noxious 
air  arising  from  diseased  Worms  or  other  causes,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  kill  it,  which  may  be  done  with  the  following  ingredients:  with  2  oz. 
of  salt,  mix  1  oz.  of  pow  der  of  black  oxyde  of  manganese ;  put  this  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  wine  bottle,  with  2  oz.  of  water,  stir  it  about,  then  cork  it  well, 
until  you  want  to  use  it;  procure  also  about  half-a-pound  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  it  near  the  fire.  When  it  is 
required  to  kill  the  noxious  air,  pour  a  little  of  the  sulphuric  acid, — say 
about  a  tea-spoonful,  into  the  bottle  containing  the  mixture  of  black 
oxyde  of  manganese ;  a  light  vapour  will  issue  from  it.  The  bottle 
should  be  moved  up  and  down  the  apartment :  this  should  be  repeated 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  bottle  must  be  well  corked  when 
not  in  use.  Always  when  the  cork  is  drawn,  hold  it  as  far  from  you  as 
you  can,  as  the  vapour  is  very  searching,  and  rather  dangerous  :  when 
you  fumigate,  add  a  little  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  so  much  as  at 
first.  Should  the  substance  in  the  bottle  harden,  add  a  little  water,  and 
stir  it  about. 

In  this  last  age,  the  Silk- worms  should  be  fed  with  full  grown  leaves, 
and  given  whole  ;  the  quantity  they  will  require,  if  they  succeed  v/ell, 
will  be  about  four  times  what  they  consumed  the  last  four  ages.  They 
must  be  given  perfectly  dry,  and  a  stock  of  leaves  should  be  kept  always 
on  hand,  in  case  of  wet  weather.  If  they  are  two  days  old  they  will 
answer  very  well,  but  must  be  kept  dry,  a  little  spread  out,  and  turned 
occasionally,  to  prevent  them  from  sweating,  and  the  top  leaves  from 
shrivelling.  Up  to  the  sixth  day  they  will  consume  an  immense  quantity 
of  leaves,  increasing  the  quantity  every  time  you  feed.  On  the  morning 
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of  every  day  they  should  be  removed  to  clean  trays :  the  best  time  to 
remove  them  is  immediately  after  the  first  feed.  As  soon  as  they  get 
upon  the  leaves  or  twigs,  remove  them  to  the  clean  trays — it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  a  few  of  the  large  worms  with  the  hand,  or  it  is 
better  to  take  them  up  with  a  quill,  as  the  less  you  touch  them  the 
better,  our  hands  being  so  much  warmer  than  their  bodies,  are  very 
hurtful  to  them. — The  paper  trays  used  the  first  day,  will  answer  for 
the  third,  and  so  on.  For  the  seventh  day,  a  less  quantity  of  leaves  will 
be  required  than  on  the  former  day,  and  the  eighth  day,  still  less  ;  the 
ninth  day  very  few  will  be  required,  but  observe  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  consume  at  all  times,  now  in  particular ;  on  the  tenth  day 
a  sprinkling  of  leaves  may  be  given.  On  this  day  most  of  the  Worms 
will  shew  symptoms  of  rising ;  they  become  of  a  transparent  colour, 
restless,  move  about  without  eating,  rearing  their  heads,  as  if  looking  out 
for  something,  and  get  along  the  sides  of  the  trays.  When  such  is  the 
case,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  going  to  prepare  to  spin  their  silk. 
As  soon  as  they  show  the  above  signs,  small  twigs  of  birch,  or  bunches 
of  heath,  should  be  got  in  readiness,  and  stuck  round  the  sides  and 
backs  of  the  trays,  meeting  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  alcove :  the  front 
should  be  left  open  that  you  can  sweep  up  the  litter,  and  assist  some  of 
the  Worms  to  rise ;  but  most  of  them  will  get  upon  the  branches  with¬ 
out  any  assistance.  Some  of  the  Worms  may  be  two  or  three  days 
later  than  the  others  in  rising :  if  any  remain  after  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  they  should  be  collected  and  put  on  a  tray  by  themselves,  or  other¬ 
wise  thrown  away  From  the  hatching  of  the  Silk-worm  to  the  time 
they  rise,  will  occupy  about  thirty-six  days. 

Various  are  the  diseases  incident  to  the  Silk-worm,  through  bad  ma¬ 
nagement,  but  I  cannot  go  into  particulars,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  As  soon  as  any  diseased  Worms  appear,  they  should  be  picked 
out  immediately  and  thrown  away. 

'riie  sixth  age  of  the  Silk- worm. 

About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  the  Worms  begin  to  spin,  the  cocoons 
may  be  gathered.  The  bunches  of  birch  or  heath,  should  be  taken 
down,  and  the  cocoons  picked  off  and  put  in  a  basket :  at  this  time  also 
the  floss,  or  loose  silk,  that  attaches  the  cocoon  to  the  branches  should 
be  picked  off.  The  cocoon  should  be  sold,  or  the  silk  immediately 
wound  off ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  kept  some  ti  me,  they  should  be  steamed, 
to  kill  the  chrysalis,  otherwise  on  becoming  a  moth  it  will  eat  through 
the  silk,  and  of  course  spoil  it.  Before  the  cocoons  are  steamed,  a  few 
of  the  best  should  be  picked  out  for  seed.  There  is  no  sure  sign  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  cocoon  that  contains  the  male  from  the  female  moth  : 
the  only  way  is  to  pick  out  the  most  compact  and  well  formed.  It  takes 
nearly  300  moths,  male  and  female,  to  produce  one  ounce  of  eggs. 

VoL.  I,  No.  9.  3  V 
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About  10  or  12  days  after  gathering  the  cocoons,  if  the  thermometer 
stands  about  70  degrees,  the  moth  will  appear.  The  male  and  female 
will  immediately  couple.  The  next  day  the  female  should  be  placed  on 
linen  (it  is  preferable  to  paper)  to  deposit  her  eggs.  In  about  four  or 
five  days  she  will  have  finished  her  work,  and  terminated  her  short  but 
eventful  life.  The  linen  with  the  eggs  should  remain  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  be  folded  up  and  put  away  in  as  dry 
and  cold  a  place  as  possible,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

The  following  is  the  most  simple  method  of  steaming  the  cocoons : — 
Take  a  tin  saucepan  about  18  inches  deep,  and  10  in  diameter,  and  fill 
the  same  with  water,  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  ;  over  that  should  be 
hung,  to  reach  within  about  five  inches  of  the  water,  a  division  of  tin, 
perforated  with  numerous  holes,  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  above, 
wherein  a  basket  made  to  fit  the  upper  division,  should  be  placed,  filled 
with  cocoons  ;  it  should  be  covered  over  with  a  lid,  made  to  fit  tight,  so 
that  little  or  no  steam  should  escape.  The  water  should  be  made  to  boil 
before  you  place  the  basket  of  cocoons  in  it;  it  should  remain  about  eight 
minutes,  the  water  kept  boiling  all  the  time,  but  not  violently.  Ano¬ 
ther  basket-ful  should  be  in  readiness  to  replace  the  one  taken  out,  and 
so  on  till  you  complete  the  whole.  After  remaining  a  few  minutes  in 
the  basket  they  should  be  spread  out  to  dry,  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  they  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  put  away. 

The  space  that  will  be  required  for  the  rearing  of  the  produce  of  an 
ounce  of  eggs,  will  be, — 

For  the  First  age, . about  7  square  feet. 

Second  age, . 14  - 

Third  age, . 50  - 

Fourth  age, . 120  - 

Fifth  age, . 360  - 

The  quantity  of  leaves  which  will  be  required,  is — 

For  the  First  age, . about  6  pounds  weight. 

Second  age, . 12  - 

Third  age, . 50  - 

Fourth  age, . 150  - 

Fifth  age, . 1000  - 

As  this  is  intended  for  the  cottager  I  give  it  in  as  plain  and  economi¬ 
cal  a  w’ay  as  possible,  so  that  every  article  used,  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  humble. 

I  now  come  to  make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
food  to  be  obtained,  to  rear  this  singular  and  most  useful  insect,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  can  be  very  easily  accomplished. 

Many  have  been  the  experiments  to  find  out  a  substitute  for  the  Mul¬ 
berry,  but  none  as  yet  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  We 
must  therefore  look  to  the  Black  Mulberry,  [Morns  niyra^)  or  the 
White  Mulberry,  (Morns  alba,)  as  the  only  trees  likely  to  answer. 
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The  Black  Mulberry  is  well  known  to  be  but  of  slow  growth,  (most  of 
the  large  Mulberry  trees  about  London  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  when  he  attempted  the  growth  of  silk  in  this 
country,)  and  indeed,  cultivated  in  very  few  countries,  for  the  sake  of 
its  leaves  as  food  of  Silk-worms, — Spain  and  Sicily  excepted. 

The  White  Mulberry  is  much  preferable  to  the  Black,  as  being  of 
much  quicker  growth,  comes  earlier  into  leaf,  and  the  Silk-worms  when 
fed  upon  it,  produce  much  finer  silk.  It  is  therefore  the  White  Mul¬ 
berry  that  we  have  to  look  to  for  a  supply  of  food  for  our  Si  Ik- worms. 

With  respect  to  its  growing  vigorously  in  this  country,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  as  various  experiments  have  been  tried  of  late  years,  and 
where  they  have  made  shoots  in  one  season,  in  many  instances,  from 
6  to  8  feet  in  length.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  will  grow  in  any 
dry  loam,  or  light  sandy  soil ;  but  the  richer  the  soil  the  more  vigorous 
their  growth.  They  make  excellent  hedges,  and  in  that  case  I  call  the 
attention  of  landed  proprietors,  that  where  they  plant  hedges,  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  White  Mulberry  in  the  place  of  Quick,  (particularly  in  favour¬ 
able  situations,)  it  will  bear  the  same  treatment,  and  would  yield  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  cottagers’  Si  Ik- worms.  It  may  be  asked.  Where 
can  a  supply  of  White  Mulberry  plants  be  had,  but  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pense  ?  In  answer,  they  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  Quick.  Suppose  a  landed  proprietor  should  procure  a 
quantity  of  one,  or  two-year-old  seedlings  from  France,  where  they  can 
be  purchased  for  about  the  price  of  Quick  in  this  country.  The  carriage 
would  1-e  the  principal  difference,  and  that  would  be  no  great  sum. 
The  strongest  might  be  planted  at  once,  in  the  same  manner  as  Quick, 
and  the  smaller  bedded  out  in  the  nursery  for  a  year  or  two ;  also  seed 
might  be  had  and  sown  in  the  natural  ground,  or  in  a  slight  hot-bed, 
and  transplanted ;  by  that  means  a  quantity  of  plants  might  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  landed  proprietor  might  supply  his  tenants  with 
Mulberry  plants,  to  plant  hedges  where  wanted,  in  favourable  situations, 
and  the  labourer  might  root  out  the  Quick  hedges  that  surround  his  gar¬ 
den,  and  plant  the  White  Mulberry.  There  are  many  improved  varieties 
of  the  White  Mulberry  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy,  that  produce  very 
large  leaves,  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  their  merits,  as 
they  would  not  suit  this  climate  so  well  as^  the  common  seedling  White 
Mulberry. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  I  sincerely  hope  some  spirited  land-holder 
will  try  the  experiment,  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  much  good  to  be  done, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and  of  opening  a  new  road  to  industry  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country. 


A  Horticulturist. 
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Article  Yi.—^On  the  Study  of  Entomology^  as  .suitable  for 
young  Gardeners.  By  Rusticus. 

Conlinucd  from,  page  374. 

Family  II. — Brachinidce. — This  family  contains  0  genera,  divided 
into  34  different  species.  The  most  remarkable,  is  the  Bombardier, 
Bruchinus  crepitans,  [fig.  67]  It  is  known  by  its  head 
and  thorax,  (fore-part  of  its  body)  being  brick-red, 
and  the  rest  part  of  the  body,  of  a  deep  blackish - 
blue.  When  any  person  attempts  to  catch  it,  a  dis¬ 
charge  is  given,  resembling  the  sound  of  a  pop-gun> 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke,  of  which  it  is  furnish, 
ed  with  a  bladder  containing  sufficient  (according  to 
Rolander)  to  fire  off  as  many  as  20  shots  successively ; 
and  when  pursued  by  its  deadly  enemy,  the  Calosoma 
inquisitor,  so  niuch  its  superior  both  in  size  and  strength,  it  uses  this, 
as  the  only  means  in  its  power,  to  escape  from  its  destroyer. — If  this 
smoke  gets  into  a  person’s  eyes  it  makes  them  smart  as  if  bathed  with 
brandy.  The  B.  displesor,  can  direct  its  smoke,  according  to  M. 
Dufour,  to  any  particular  point,  by  bending  itself  in  the  required  direc¬ 
tion.  M.  Dufour  also  informs  us,  in  his  “Annales  de  Museum,”  18, 
page  70,  that  the  smoke  has  a  pungent  odour,  similar  to  nitric  acid, 
that  it  is  caustic,  and  reddens  white  paper. 


h.CJc. 


Family  III. — Scaritidce. — Contains  5  genera. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  various  situations,  some 
of  them  burrowing  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the 
ground,  and  others  getting  under  rubbish,  &c. 

The  Dyschirius  inermis,  (Curtis)  [fig.  68]  is 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with :  Mr.  Curtis  has  no  re¬ 
collection  where  he  obtained  his  specimen. — British 
Entomology,  vol.  8,  page  354. 

Family  IV. — Carahidce. — Characterised  by  ce¬ 
taceous  or  bristly  antennse  or  horns,  and  by  the  shape 
of  the  thorax,  which  resembles  a  heart  with  the  point 
cut  off,  and  margined. — Syst.  Nat.  page  668.  Their  eggs  are  depo¬ 
sited  under  ground  and  in  decayed  trees,  where  the  larvae  reside  until 
they  are  metamorphosed ;  they  are  prejudicial  to  gardens,  during  the 
cateqiillar  state;  feeding  on  the  roots  of  different  sorts  of  vegetation. 
The  perfect  beetles  of  several  species  of  Carahus,  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  celery  trenches.  They  are  subject  to  change  colour,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  C.  arvensis,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  of  a  copper 
colour,  at  others,  resembling  brass,  at  others  green  or  blue,  and  even 
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sometimes  black.  The  insects  of  this  family,  like  their  predecessors, 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  vegetables,  but  destroy  and  eat  all 
kinds  of  insects  they  can  overcome;  and  the  C.  auratus^  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  destroy  more  Cockchaffers,  (JMelolontha  vulgaris)  than  all  its 
other  enemies  put  together;  it  attacks  and  kills  the  females  at  the  time 
of  oviposition,  or  egg-laying, — thus  preventing  the  birth  of  thousands 
of  young  grubs.  The  C.  nit  reus,  chiefiy  inhabits  heath.  This  fa¬ 
mily  contains  8  genera,  all  of  similar  rapacious  habits,  amongst  which 
are'  the  famous  Calosoma  sycophanta,  and  inquisitor,  [figs.  ()9  &  70] 


The  laiwas  of  the  former,  not  only  devour — ^to  a  degree  of  gluttony, 
other  insects  that  fall  in  their  way,  but  likewise  show  a  disposition  to 
eat  one  another,  and  when  their  appetites  are  satisfied,  to  wantonly 
destroy  each  other ;  they  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  vora¬ 
cious  grubs  upon  record;  and  the  latter  one,  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  determined  manner  of  hunting  its  prey,  (particularly  the  little 
Bombardier,  (Bracliinus  crepitans,)  when  in  the  perfect,  or  beetle 
state. 


71 


Family  V. — Harpalidce.  (Imps,  Sun-shiners,  &:c.) — This  family 
contains  40  genera.  The  species  that  has  created  the  most  alarm 
amongst  agriculturists,  is  the  Zabrus  gibbm, 

[fig.  71]  which  was  supposed,  both  when  in  its 
grub  and  perfect  state,  to  be  a  great  destroyer 
of  com. — In  1813,  no  less  than  230  acres  of 
young  wheat  were  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  it.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  same 
insect  which  caused  such  g^eat  destruction 
amongst  the  com  in  Italy,  in  1776.  Mr. 

Stephens,  however,  in  his  Illustrations,  Vol.  1, 
pages  I  and  140,  thinks  it  unjustly  blamed. 


A  c.  sc. 
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and  in  its  vindication  proves  it  to  be  a  cannibal  or  insect-eater,  and 
therefore  conceived  it  probable  that  it  fed  on  the  real  destroyer,  which 
is  a  Chafer,  MelnlontUa  ruficoanis,  a  considerable  number  of  which, 
were  found  to  infest  the  corn  fields,  in  company  with  the  ZahruSy 
the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  Stephens  thinks,  instead  of  being  depreda¬ 
tors,  actually  prevented  the  Chafer  from  becoming  more  numerous, 
and  consequently  more  destructive.  Another  interesting  insect  in  this 
family  is  the  Anchomenus  prasinerywMichy  like  the  Bombardier,  com¬ 
bats  its  enemies  with  both  smoke  and  noise. 

Family  VI. — Bemhiididcc. — Contains  10  genera.  The  genus 
Bembidiuniy  may  be  found  in  humid  places,  as  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  ponds. 

Family  VII. — Elaphridoe. — Contains  3  genera.  The  Blethiza 
multipunctatay  or  Many-Spotted  Blethiza,  may  be  met  with  in  mo¬ 
rasses. 

(T'o  be  Continued.') 


Article  III. — On  the  Causes  of  Sterility  in  smyie  species  of 
Cherry.  Communicated  by  Professor  Rennie. 

M.  Dutrochet,  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  of  Pans, 
Reflections  on  the  cause  which  occasions  barrenness  in  certain  species 
of  Cherry.  These  species,”  says  M.  Dutrochet,  “are  true  hy¬ 
brids,  which  issue  from  the  Common  Cherry,  {Prunus  cerasus^  and 
the  Black-heart  Cherry,  or  Mazard,  (Prunus  Avium^  and  in  all  hy¬ 
brids  there  is  in  general  a  tendency  to  sterility.  This  is  not  less  true 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  although  the 
fact  is  not  so  generally  known.”  M.  Dutrochet  has  been  occupied  in 
searching  into  the  immediate  causes  of  this  sterility  in  Cherry  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  subject  to  fall  ofl“,  and  has  discovered,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  flowers  of  these  trees  have  stamina  unprovided  with 
pollen, — that  their  antherae  form  a  compact  and  clammy  mass,  which 
does  not  pulverize  into  a  fertilizing  dust,  as  is  the  case  in  productive 
species. — Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 


J.  R. 
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1.  — British  E.vtomology.  By  John  Ci’ktis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 

8vo.  coloured. 

Fob  February,  1832,  contains 

(Jideniera  sanguinicollis. — Order,  Coleoptera ;  Family,  Canthdridcp. — This  hand¬ 
some  insect  is  found  in  the  blossoms  of  the  white-thorn  ;  the  thorax  is  of  a 
deep-orange  colour,  and  the  elytra  or  wing-cases,  are  of  a  dull  olive-green, 
Dainophtla  trifulii^  Trefoil  Thick-horned  Tinea.— Order,  Lepidoptcra^  Family, 
Tineidcp. — 'I’his  is  of  a  shining  metallic  golden-green,  Mr.  Curtis  conceives  it 
to  be  indentical  with  Mr.  Stephens’s  D.  trifolli,  but  does  not  appear  certain. 
Cicada  dnglica, — Order yH(r)n6ptera\  Yzm\\y,Clcddiidee, — The  CVcd^/^F,  observes 
Mr.  Curtis,  are  very  interesting,  from  their  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
most  celebrated  ancient  poets  and  writers;  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that 
whilst  the  Greeks  loved  and  extolled  them  for  their  song,  Virgil  (as  well  as 
more  modern  writers)  execrated  them  for  their  noise.  The  species  of  this 
genus,  are  distributed  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  from  Europe  to  Brazil, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  China,  and  the  intermediate  countries. 
Mr.  Curtis  believes  that  no  other  species  has  been  found  so  far  north,  as  the 
C.  dnglica.  He  suspects  the  larvae  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  fern,  and  supposes  the 
perfect  insect  to  be  without  song.  Phytomyza  laterdlis, — Order,  Dipteru', 
Family,  Mdscidce, — The  larvae  and  pupae  of  this  insect  were  discovered  in  the 
flower  of  the  Corn  Feverfew,  {Pyrethrum  inodortan,)  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Harris. 
The  flies  were  produced,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  October, 

2.  — ■Edin'bi'rgh  Xew  Philosophical  Journal.  By  Robert 

Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on 
Mineralogy,  &c.  Quarterly.  8vo.  la.Hd. 

J^ast  Extent  of  the  Eurthquakcy  in  1827. 

O.v  the  16th  of  November,  1827,  a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Santa-Fe- 
de-Bogota,  in  Colombia,  and  on  the  same  day  at  Ochotsk,  in  Siberia. — It  is 
stated  November  17th,  in  Siberia,  which  however,  considering  the  relative 
geographical  situation,  is  the  same  day  as  at  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  the  direction  of  the  earthquake,  in  Colombia,  was  from 
SE.  to  NW.,  and  that  this  direction  points  towards  Siberia.  Not  less  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  line  from  Colombia  to  Siberia,  strikes  the 
most  remarkable  volcanic  region  in  Mexico,  and  is  parallel  to  the  principal 
range  of  American  mountains. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  a  proof  that  the  operation  of  earthquakes  is  propagated 
in  a  linear  direction  ;  it  may  be  in  great  rents,  or  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  chains  of  mountains,  strata,  or  rocks.  It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  process  which  gives  rise  to  earthquakes,  is  carried  on. 
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PART  V- 

MISCELLAxXEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON  NATURAL- HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  £c. 


Annual  List  of  Fruit-Trrbs  and  Flowers. — Gentlemen,  observing  in  your 
last  number  of  tbe  Horticultural  Register,  in  answer  to  a  question  there  askeo, 
that  the  12tli  number  would  complete  the  First  Volume,  and  contain  the  index  j 
and  finding  on  reference  to  the  introduction  in  No.  1,  page  3,  that  you  propose 
‘‘furnishing  your  readers,  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  with  a  list  of  all  fruits  and 
flowers  which  have  been  previously  named  in  it,  and  which  you  consider  most 
worthy  of  attention,  in  addition  to  which,  you  propose  giving  a  general  list  of  all 
the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cultivation  j’’  and  I  hope  you  will  include  flow¬ 
ers  whether  old  or  new,  as  well  annuals  as  others,  “so  that  any  one  wishing  to 
make  a  selection  for  a  small  or  large  garden,  will  see  at  once  which  are  consi¬ 
dered  most  desirable.’'  I  certainly  think  with  you,  an  annual  list  of  this  kind, 
will  be  a  great  acquisition,  particularly  to  amateurs,  and  those  who  keep  the 
management  of  their  little  spot  of  garden-ground  in  their  own  hands,  like  myself ; 
but  as  a  subscriber  to  your  Register  from  its  commencement,  and  intending  to  con¬ 
tinue  so,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  think  tlie  time  the  lists  &c.  will  come  out  with 
the  12th  number,  in  June,  this  year,  and  consequently  the  same  every  year,  (as  1 
suppose  each  volume  will  be  of  the  same  size,  12  numbers,)  a  most  inconvenient 
one,  as  most  seeds  will  be  provided  and  in  the  ground  before  that  timej  it  will 
throw  any  person,  wishing  to  make  a  selection  from  your  lists,  a  season  back, 
when  he  would  wish  to  reap  tbe  earliest  possible  advantage  from  the  lists.  Now 
give  me  leave  to  suggest,  that  I  think  the  December  number  would  be  much  pre¬ 
ferable  for  completing  the  volume,  and  containing  the  list,  &c.,  as  we  should 
then  be  enabled  to  make  a  selection,  and  provide  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  in  good  time 
before  the  season  commenced,  when  they  would  be  required.  If  you  could  there¬ 
fore  manage  to  give  tbe  promised  lists,  &c.,  and  index  for  the  first  6  numbers  to 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  your  next  month’s  Register,  or  if  the  time  would 
not  permit,  even  in  the  one  for  April,  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  many, 
and  no  inconvenience  to  any  one,  as  the  first  six  numbers  might  be  bound  up  in  a 
thin  volume,  or  the  lists  and  selections  might  be  given  in  either  of  these  two  num¬ 
bers,  and  tbe  general  index  deferred  till  tbe  end  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
whole  18  numbers  hound  up  as  one  volume,  which  would  not  be  an  inconve¬ 
nient  size,  being  very  little  thicker  than  Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Magazine.  In 
giving  tbe  lists  of  flowers,  or  the  selection  of  the  most  desirable,  (particularly 
annuals,)  I  suggest  it  would  be  an  improvement,  (if  not  your  present  intention  of 
doing  so,  and  not  causing  you  much  extra  trouble,)  to  give  the  height,  time  of 
blowing,  continuance  in  bloom,  colour  of  the  flower,  and  whether  hardy  or  tender, 
annual  or  perennial,  and  how  raised  j  this  I  think  might  be  easily  dotie,  some- 
tiding  after  the  manner  of  Loudon’s  Eneyelopa  dia  of  Plants. 


Querief!^  jlnsivers,  Ixeniarks, 
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As  a  correspondent,  I.  C,  K.,  Ijuk  sug’^ested  your  endeavouring;  to  learn  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  your  subscribers  iii  respect  of  giving-  portraits,  I  beg- 
to  say,  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  prefer  seeing-  a  eoloured  fig-ure  now  and 
then  (if  it  could  be  compassed  by  so  cheap  a  publication  as  yours,)  of  some  fine 
plant,  or  a  plate  of  Florists’  Howers,  like  the  one  in  Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  No.  11.  page  332,  or  if  more  economical,  two  or  three  Howers  grouped 
together,  to  that  of  portraits. 

I  think  the  idea  of  your  corespondents,  C.  B.  &.  B.,  on  keeping  each  subject 
distinct,  (even  if  bound  up  ijf^one  volume,)  if  it  could  be  accomplished,  a  good 
one.  I  think  it  would  also  be  an  acquisition  to  many,  if,  in  your  reviews  of  Bo¬ 
tanical  works,  the  continuance  in  bloom  of  those  flowers  you  would  recontmend  as 
showy  and  ornamental,  was  given,  as  persons  having  only  small  collections,  are 
anxious  to  have  those  that  continue  longest  in  bloom ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
little  improvement  if  the  month  vva.s  printed  at  the  top  of  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
Naturalist’s  and  Horticultural  Calendars,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  for  easier  reference  when  bound  up. 

Merely  throwing  hastily  together  the  above  hints,  as  points  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  your  superior  judgment,  and  with  every  wish  for  the  success  of  your  work, 

I  am  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Feln'uari/ Q,  1832.  G.  W.  E. 


Remabks. — Gentlemen,  as  in  your  introduction,  you  invite  communications,  I 
proceed  without  further  ceremony  to  state  what  occurs  to  me  on  a  regular  perusal 
of  your  work.  I  take  No.  1,  commencing  at  page  22,  I  find  little  more  than  a 
list  of  names, — what  advantage  you  expect  Horticulture  will  derive  from  such  lists, 
without  any  explanation  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  plants  contained  in  them, 
1  know  not. 

In  your  introduction  to  the  Monthly  Horticultural  Calendar,  you  state  your 
intention  to  give  instructions  where  it  is  found  necessary,  as  to  the  mode  of  per-. 
formiug  the  operations.  To  men  of  your  acquirements,  few  instructions  would  be 
required,  but  to  men  like  myself,  (retired  tradesmen)  instructions  how  to  do  the 
work,  is  as  important  as  the  knowledge  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done. 

Since  I  left  my  shop  in  the  Strand,  gardening  has  been  my  greatest  amusement. 
I  employ  a  gardener  and  two  assistants.  The  gardener  ha^s  been  3-5  yiears  in  the 
garden,  and  whenever  I  ask  him  to  raise  anything  that  he  do(^  'r.yt  understand, 
I  am  always  met  with  this  reply, — “The  soil  wo’nt  answer.”  1  took  your  second 
number  in  my  hand,  and  made  one  of  the  assistants  dress  one  of  my  Asparagus 
beds,  as  directed  at  page  73,  which  gave  the  old  man  great  o(Fetfce,  but  we  shall 
see.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Retired  Tradesman. 

Answer. — Our  correspondent  is  aware  that  one  reason  for  giving  little  more  than 
the  names  of  plants  in  our  Reviews  of  the  Botanical  Works,  is  to  save  room.  Our 
wish  is,  to  inform  our  readers  of  all  new  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear,  with  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  &c.,  and  w-hether  they  are  worthy  of  cullivation, — whic’i 
were  we  to  do  at  full  length,  such  accounts  would  of  themselves  fill  up  the  numbers. 
With  regard  to  the  Calendar,  any  information  wanted,  we  shall  be  happy  to  coiUr 
municate  through  the  pages  of  our  Register. 

Conductors, 


Remarks  on  No.  (>. — Gentlemen,  1  have  got  and  read  the  Cth  number  of  your 
Register.  I  do  not  like  it  so  well  as  your  preceding  numbers.  Your  leading 

VoL,  1,  No.  9.  ^  ^ 


Queries:,  Ansivers,  Remarks, 
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arlicle  is  a  very  misleading'  article,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  original  communi¬ 
cation  j  it  is  little  else  than -extracts,  which  I  have  read  and  criticised  long  ago. 
Neither  Mr.  Withers  nor  his  friends  are  at  all  friends  of  mine.  They  are  not  the 
friends  of  science.  So  far  as  concerns  forest  timber,  they  can,  according  to  their 
own  language,  “believe  and  assert  anything.”  They  believe  that  the  frothy 
Fir,  &,c.,  grown  on  the  rich  fields  of  Essex,  &c.,  is  as  good  as  the  Highland  or 
Norway  Pine.  They  believe  and  assert,  that  pruning  a  tree  deteriorates  the 
growth  of  the  limber! — as  well  may  they  say  that  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees 
checks  the  swelling  of  ihe  fruit. 

Your  correspondents,  Rusticus,  article  2ad,  and  a  Practical  Gardener,  article 
3rd,  are  veiy  good,  and  the  4th  article,  by  an  Arborist,  is  capital  ;  he  speaks  my 
sentiments  the  same  as  if  I  had  written  the  article  myself.  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
article  6th  ;  but  the  propagating  pot  is  not  to  my  mind — a  slit  from  the  rim  down 
the  side  of  the  pot  is  ranch  more  convenient  for  laying  in  branches  full  of  leaves. 
Arthur  Fitz- Arthur  is  a  beautiful  writer,  and  speaks  a  deal  of  good  sense  ;  he  can 
write  well,  I  think,  on  any  subject. 

The  Letters  from  the  Swan  River,  are  not  very  interesting  to  me,  having  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  travel  so  far,  and  if  possible  never  again  to  leave  my  own 
dear  little  Island  of  Britain.  Your  Reviews  and  Extracts  are  very  good.  (Pray 
have  you  heard  whether  my  old  friend,  Robert  Sweet,  has  recovered  from  his 
malady?)  Your  Spider  and  your  Mole  are  both  poor  simple  creatures,  and  poor 
simple  articles.  Geology,  by  Mc.Gillavray,  is  pretty  well,  but  he  does  not  go  so 
far  us  I  could  wish  him.  The  best  article  on  geology  was  published  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Natural  History,  by  Sir  J.  Byerly,  a  few  months  back.  With  respect  to 
insects,  1  take  no  notice  of  them.  ‘  I  sh-all  endeavour  to  answer  most  of  your  queries 
in  my  next  letter. 

The  Yorkshire  Scientific  Meeting  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Such  meetings 
are  just  what  are  wanted  to  make  England  wise.  Public  meetings  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  are  the  only  tl\ang.s  to  raise  a  man  or  a  nation  from  obscurity. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Withers  and  y^ur  correspondent,  G.  I.T.  I  should  like 
to  give  them  another  and  also  a  top-dressing,  or  may  be,  a  trenching 

about  their  roots.  They  are  advocates  for  trenching  the  land  for  forest  timber, 
which  1  think  is  not  only  useless,  but  prejudicial.  Does  any  of  our  good  timber 
come  from  land  that  has  been  previously  trenched  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
trenching  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Russia,  or 
America?  The  whole  of  the  Pine,  or  Fir  tribe,  if  planted  on  trenched  or  ma¬ 
nured  land,  would  not  only  be  worthless  timber,  but  wt)uld  actually  be  rotten 
before  it  attained  its  proper  size.  Three  inches  of  poor  soil  is  better  than  three 
feet  of  good  soil,  for  the  fir  tree  ; — I  appeal  to  facts:  I  have  had  many  men  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  stoking  up  trees  for  roads,  &c.,  through  the  plantations.  The 
healthiest  and  largest  of  these  trees  are  those  whose  roots  do  not  run  into  the  soil 
at  all,  but  creep  upon  the  surface  almost  like  the  ivy,  only  covered  with  moss  and 
leaves  of  their  own  dropj»ing.  Such  as  were  planted  deep,  are  nothing  but  under¬ 
lings,  and  chiefly  dead.  Again,  some  years  ago  I  laid  a  quantity  of  soil  about 
some  Larch  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  the  ground.  The  trees  lived  till  this 
year,  but  made  no  progress.  W^ien  they  were  grubbed  up  they  had  made  some 
fresh  roots  near  the  surface,  but  the  former  roots  were  all  rotten,  as  was  also  a 
great  way  up  the  hearts  of  the  trees. 

I  shall  speak  about  pruning*  in  my  next  letter.  Believe  me.  Gentlemen,  with 
great  respect,  yours,  , 


John  Hovvdbn. 


Queries^  Answer-Sy  Remarkny 
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Horse-radish. — Gentlemen,  M  ill  yen,  or  any  of  your  correspomlenls,  liaTC  llie 
goodness  to  state  what  mode  there  is  (if  any)  of  destroying  that  noxious  weed, 
Horse-radish?  for  such  I  must  cal!  it,  notwithstanding  its  culinary  virtues.  I  hare 
lately  come  into  possession  of  an  old  neglected  garden,  full  of  all  kinds  of  weeds, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  an  old  bed  of  Horse-radish.  I  trenched  the  ground  two 
spades  deep^  and  picked  it,  ns  I  thought,  clean,  but  in  a  very  short  time  it  came 
up  again  as  flourishing  as  ever,  I  then,  as  an  experiment,  dug  six  feet  deep,  and 
found  that  I  had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots,  and  as  the  smallest  bit  left  in 
vegetates,  I  6nd  this  mode  will  scarcely  avail,  although  I  would  continue  it,  heavy 
as  the  expense  would  he,  if  I  thought  it  would  answer  My  sub-soil  is  a  stift’clay, 
some  hundred  feet  deep.  1  have  sunk  300  feet  for  a  well. 

I  hope  Mr.  Stafford  will  have  the  goodness  to  comj)ly  with  the  wishes  expressed 
by  Electricus,  in  your  last  number,  relative  to  the  mode  of  pruning  and  training 
his  Vines  in  pots.  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  a  sincere  admirer  of  your  work, 

Feb.  6,  1832.  ’  M.  E.  kS. 


CcLTURE  OF  Plants  in  Rooms. — I  am  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  and 
when  the  weather  no  longer  permits  my  having  these  pets  in  the  garden,  1  like 
to  have  a  few  in  the  house.  You  will  therefore  greatly  oblige  me,  if  you  will  in 
your  next  number,  give  a  few  hints  on  the  best  method  of  managing  plants  in  a 
room,  with  regard  to  soil,  watering,  &c,  &c.  as  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts, 
mine  have  a  drawn-up  and  weakly  appearance.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  one  or 
two  works  oi»  this  subject;  but  they  are  rather  expensive,  and  a  little  of  your  valu¬ 
able  information  on  the  subject  will  very  much  oblige  your  friend  and  subscriber, 
Coniston,  Dec.  22,  1831.  J.  B. 

Note. — Our  correspondent  shall  have  an  Answer  in  our  next. — Cond. 


Substitute  for  Glass, — Gentlemen,  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Mag¬ 
azine  recommends  Talc  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  in  greenhouses,  &c.  and  describes 
it  as  answering  every  purpose  of  glass.  No  bail  storm,  nor  even  the  stroke  of  a 
hammer,  can  break  it,— ^fire  has  no  effect  on  it, — that  it  may  he  cut  with  scissors  ; 
and  that  it  is  cheaper  than  glass.  I  shall  feel  particularly  obliged  by  you,  or  any 
your  correspondents  informing  me,  through  your  valuable  work  where  it  is  to  be 
procured  and  the  price,  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

HasthigSy  February  1832.  A  Subscriber. 


Citrons. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  by  some  one  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the  genus  CitruSy  more  particularly 
that  part  which  relates  to  pruning- ;  and  whether  the  first  luxuriant  shoots  gene¬ 
rally  produced  after  receiving  them  from  abroad,  should  be  shortened  the  following 
spring,  in  order  to  bring  theai  into  bearing.  Yours,  truly, 

Auranteum. 

Spur-byes  of  Vines — are  recommended  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  to  be  by 
far  the  most  effectual  method  of  procuring  early  and  strong  vines.  How  are  these 
to  be  selected — and  of  what  age  and  size  should  the  spurs  be  ?  Ought  they  to  be 
planted  in  small  pots  of  rich  mould,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  liol-bcd — as  of  leaves 
and  fan,  or  bow  otherwise  sho\ild  they  be  treated? 

Februarij  14,  1832. 


Electricus- 


I 


1I.__X()T1CE8  ANJ)  ANTiC'JPATlONH. 


I'lie  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Africa,  Translated  from  the  French  of  F. 
Le  Vaillant,  with  copious  Notes  and  Synonymes,  by  J.  Rbnnie,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  King’s  College,  London,  will,  we  understand,  shortly  appear. 
8vo. 

A  Conspectus  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,  with  descriptions  of  all  known  British 
species,  amounting  to  nearly  2000,  by  the  same  Author  j  is  also  nearly  ready. 

A  Translation  of  Le  Vaillant’s  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  Parrot  j  uniform  with 
Montagu’s  Ornithological  Dictionary,  is  in  preparation. 


llI._COLLECTIOX8  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Abstinence  of  Fish. — If  you  think  the  following  worthy  of  insertion,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  it : — A  fisheraiau  caught  two  Chars,  (^Salmo  alpimis,)  and  a 
Trout,  (Salmo farioy)  in  Coniston  Water.  He  put  them  into  a  Minnow-can,  the 
lid  of  which  was  perforated,  and  placing  it  in  a  Beck^  (one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
lake,)  left  it  there.  The  night  proved  wet,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
caused  a  very  high  flood.  The  can  was  carried  away,  and  never  seen  again  for 
rather  more  than  a  year.  When  it  was  found,  the  fish  were  in  it,  and  alive  ! 
One  Char  was  much  emaciated,  the  other  and  the  Trout  were  in  tolerable  condi¬ 
tion.  All  the  food  they  could  possibly  have  obtained,  must  have  been  a  few 
insects  or  larva?,  which  might  have  occasionally  washed  in  through  the  small 
holes  with  which  the  can  was  pierced.  I  ought  to  add  that  there  were  a  few 
Minnows  in  the  can  at  the  time  it  was  lost. 

Coniston^  December  22,  1831.  J.  B. 


The  Date  Tree. — Phoenix  Dactylifera,  (Date  or  Dactyl  Tree,)  is  a  very  dura¬ 
ble  tree  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  injured  by  some  instrument  so  as  to  cause  a  decay, 
it  is  cut  down  at  the  root,  and  is  then  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  its  ashes  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth ;  from  the  middle  of  which,  a  new  shoot  soon  arises,  and  be¬ 
comes  strong  in  a  few  years.  As  the  Greek  word  for  this  Palm,  is  Phcenix,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Arabian  bird  of  that  name  reviving  from 
its  ashes,  is  founded  on  this  circumstance. —  Travels  by  the  Abbe  Mariti.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  where  Date  'frees  grow,  water  is  always  found  near. 

F.J.G.W. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Pink-eyed  Potatoe  of  Wales. — Both  the  early  and  late  are  common  in 
Glamorganshire,  and  better  varieties  of  this  valuable  esculent  do  not  exist.  The 
Early  variety  admirably  succeeds  the  Early  Prolific  and  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney  j 
the  Late  variety  should  not  be  used  until  towards  the  return  of  spring  :  they  are 
excellent  bearers,  are  very  mealy,  and  last  until  June,  when  young  potatoes  take 
their  place. 


IV.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


OXFORD  BO'rAMCAL  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 

Established  August  3ist,  1831. 

‘‘The  obji'c.t  of  this  Society  is  to  jironiote  the  Study  of  Natural  History  in  general,  and  more 
particularly,  Hofaiiy  and  Horticulture.  This  object  it  will  endeavour  to  accomplish  :  1.— By 
reading  Original  Communications,  or  Extracts  from  works  of  value  and  utility  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  :2.— J^y  occasional  Lectures.  3.— By  the  purchase  of  periodical  and  other  books  relative 
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to  tlie«e  doj)artmeiits  of  knowle(lj>;e.  4. — By  tlie  formation  of  a  Library,  Herbarium,  &c.  for 
the  use  of  the  Members.  There  i.s  a  Meeting  every  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den,  for  the  |)urpose  of  mutual  instruction,  either  by  conversation, — by  reading  lectures,  or 
papers, — or  by  exhibiting  specimens,  &c.  The  subscription  is  (me  shilling  per  month.” 

Any  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  excellent  and 
indefatigable  botani.«t,  with  whom  the  Society  mainly  originated,  assisted  by  some  members  of 
the  University,  and  gentlemen  of  the  city.  There  are  already  above  sixty  Members,  among 
whom  we  observe  the  names  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  Reader  in  Mineralogy  ana 
Geology,  the  Librarian  of  the  Bodlean  Library,  and  many  other  members  of  the  University  and 
professional  gentlemen,  as  well  as  practical  gardeners. — There  can,  therefore,  be  do  doubt  what- 
ever  of  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  we  think  it  likely  to  become  eminently  useful. 

MEDICO. BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  Resolutions,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  have  lately  been  circulated  by  order  of 
this  Society: — “At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Medico- Botanical  Society  of 
London,  holden  on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1832,  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq,,  F.H.S., 
'I’reasnrer,  in  the  chair.  It  was  Resolved, — That  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  should  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  Essay  in  the  English,  French,  German,  or  Latin  Language,  bn  the  question 
‘What  is  the  vegetable  substance  which  could  be  employeii  with  the  greatest  success  in  CholeraP 
And  that  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  should  be  offered  for  the  best  Essay  ‘  On  the  analysis 
of  any  vegetable  substance,  the  proximate  principle  of  which  may  be  employed  in  the  cure  of 
disease,’  provided  that  such  Essay  possesses  sufficient  merit;  and  that  they  should  be  received 
till  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  and  that  the  Medals  should  be  bestowed  at  the  Anniversary, 
January  16th,  1834. 

‘‘.4nd  it  was  further  Resolved, — That  as  the  que.stion,  ‘What  is  the  vegetable  substance  which 
could  be  employed  with  success  in  Hydrophobia?’  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  that  the 
time  for  receiving  Essays  on  the  same  be  extended  to  the  last  day  of  December,  1832. 

“That  each  Essay  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  names  and  addres-s 
of  the  author,  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Essay;  and  that  each  Essay  to  which 
a  Medal  is  not  awarded,  shall,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  author,  be  restored  to  him,  or  sub., 
mitted  to  the  Council,  in  order  to  its  being  read  at  a  General  Meeting. 

“  By  order  of  the  Council,  G.  G.  Sigmo.nd,  Secretary.’  ’ 


V._CH()ICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 


FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON. 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  &  SONS’,  HACKNEY. 


Govenia  superba. 
Kunthia  Lagunehse. 
Seaffirthia  elegans. 
Ruellia  Sabiniana. 
Oncidiuin  biftiliiim. 
Zamia  pygnse'a. 

AcAcia  Brdwnei. 
Eriost&mon  cuspidatum. 
Epacris  impressa. 

-  variabilis. 

-  paluddsa. 


STOVE. 

Epid6ndrum  veniistum. 

- cochleAtum, 

- elongAtum. 

- ellipticum. 

CyprepAdium  veniistum. 
Presc(ittia  plantagi'nea. 

GREENHOUSE. 
Grevi'llea  sulphiirea. 
Hovea  longiflora. 

Boronia  pinnata. 

- serrulAta. 

Styphelia  longiffilia. 


BRtia  vereciinda. 
Jasminum  paniculatum. 
Justfcia  asperula. 

Mfisa  discolor. 


Camellias,  many  kinds. 
AcAcias,  ditto. 

Ericas,  ditto. 


AT  MESSRS.  YOUNG’S,  EPSOM. 


Begi'mia  semperfliirens. 

- ulmiffilia. 

Brunsfclsia  unitlora. 


HOT  HOUSE. 

Calauthe  vera trifolia.  Ruellia  brasi'la. 

Dionae'a  muscipula.  Sinniugia  Hellhi. 

Phlectranthus  carnosus. 


Acacia  Brciwnei. 

-  liinata. 

Chilodia  cheloiulides. 
Diiisma  crenata. 
Dillwynia  ericifdlia. 
Hemicli'dia  BaxtAri. 
Kennedia  longiracennisa. 


GREEN-HOUSE. 
Grevillea  arenAria. 

-  Baueri. 

- planifolia. 

-  rosmarinifolia. 

Lachenalia  pendula.  (2  var.) 

- quadricolor. 

- riibida. 


Ulex  provinciAlis 
Ericas,  upwards  of  70  species 
amongst  a  collection  of 
nearly  400  species  and 
varieties. 


Claytonia  longifdlia. 

-  polyphylla. 

Cory'dalis  bracteata. 
Leucdjuni  vihnum. 


HARDY. 


Crocus  argeuteus. 


stellaris. 


batavinus. 

pra;'co.x. 


Crikus  bifldrus  Parkinsoni. 

- stigmatdsus. 

-  lagenaeflorus. 

-  pusillus. 
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V I.— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR, 

FOR  MARCH. 


BOTANY. 

March  is  a  month  of  promise ;  vegetation  is  almost  universally  in  motion,  and  the  presence 
of  spring  is  every-where  manifest.  The  hedges  present  a  cheerful  appearance  with  the  catkins 
of  the  Hazel  and  Willow,  and  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Sloe;  the  banks  are  adorned  with 
“  the  sweetest  of  all  flowers,  the  Violet,’’  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the  I’rimrose. 
and  Pilewort ;  the  fields  are  studded  with  the  Daisy,  and  the  gardens  are  brilliantly  decorated 
with  the  Crocus,  the  Snowdrop,  the  Mepatica,  and  the  Arabis. 

I'he  wild  plants  in  flower  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  a  complete  list  of  them  being  given 
here;  among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Marsh  Marigold  or  Gowan, 
Cdltha  palustris ;  Bear’s-foot,  HelUhorus  fosHidus;  Pilewort,  t'icaria  verna ;  Hairy  Lady- 
cress,  Carddmine  hirsiita  ;  Yellow  Alpine  U'hitlow-cress,  Draba  aiz'didcs  ;  MountainDittan- 
AtTy  Hutch'msia  petrtB^a  ;  Sweet  Violet,  oxford /a  ;  Little  Mouse-ear,  Cerdstium  semide- 

cdndrium  ;  Sloe,  Priinus  spm<)sa  ;  BaiTen  Strawberry,  Potentilla  Fragdria,  (Fragaria  sterilis,) 
Coltsfoot,  Tussildgo  Farfora ;  Spurge  Laurel,  Ddphne  Lauredla ;  Wood  Spurge  and  Red 
Spurge,  Evphdrbia  amygdalo/des  and  Charncias  ;  several  species  of  Elm,  Ulmut  ;  and  Willow, 
Salix  ;  Dwarf  Ixia,  Trichon^ma  Ilulbocddium  ;  Spring  Crocus,  CtJcus  vprnus, — this  plant  now 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  Meadows,  at  Nottingham  ;  many  acres  lining  en. 
tirely  covered  with  it,  and  appearing  to  the  eye  at  a  short  distance,  one  vast  sheet  of  purjile. 
The  flowers  are  generally  stronger  and  finer  than  those  grown  in  gardens,  and  mostly  of  various 
shades  of  purple  or  white.  Daffodil,  Natc/ssus  Pseddo-narc'/ssus  ;  IVo-leaved  S(|uill,  Sc.'Ua 
bifdlia ;  Butcher’s  Broom,  Ruscus  aculedtvs  ;  Hairy  Wood  Rush,  Liizula  pildsa;  Harcs- 
tail  Cotton-grass,  EriSphorum  vagindtum ;  Least  Bent -grass,  ChaviagnSstis  minima-,  Heatli 
Broom-Moss,  Dleranvm  scppariurn  -,  and  Yew-leaved  Broom-Moss,  D.  laxifdlium. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — The  Humming-bird  Hav/k-Moth,  MacroglJssom  stellatnrvin,  may  frequently  he 
found  in  gardens,  and  in  lanes  near  woods.  Its  flight  is  swift  and  remarkable.  The  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  found  on  stellated  plants  [StellattB)  The  Great  and  Small  Tortoise-shell  Butterflies,  Fa- 
nbssapolychldros  &nA  Z7r/«c<s,  and  the  Red  Admirable,  V.  atalanta,  having  lived  through  ti.e 
winter,  now  come  forth.  The  Sprinkled  AVood  Butterfly,  Hippdrehia  eeg^ria  ;  the  Oak 
Beauty  Moth,  Rislon prodr omarius  •,  the  March  Moth,  Anisdpteryx  <xsculdria and  the  Orange 
Underwing  Moth,  Br>pha  Parthinias,  may  now  be  met  with.  The  caterpillars  of  that  scarce 
butterfly,  the  Plantain  Fritillary,  Melitcea  cinxia;  leave  their  winter  nests  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  month,  to  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Mouse-ear  Hawkweed,  Plaintain,  and  Grass. 
They  are  blackish,  with  rows  of  spines  alternately  white  and  red. 

The  larvae  of  the  beautiful  Rose  Beetle  or  Chafer,  Cetdnia  aurdta.  may  now  be  found  among 
the  roots  of  Rose-trees, — they  are  of  a  cream-colour  with  brown  heads  and  feet. 

“It  is  now  the  proper  time  to  collect  many  species  of  Wild  Bees,  and  Diptera,  not  afterwards 
to  be  met  with ;  and  various  other  insects  begin  now  to  emerge  from  their  winter  quarters,  or 
are  produced  from  the  pupa.” — Kirby  8c  Spence. 

BIRDS. — The  Woodcock,  Scdlopax  rusticdla ;  the  Snipe,  S.  Gallindgo;  and  the  Jack-Snipe, 
S.  Gallintila;  leave  their  winter  haunts  for  the  sea-shore,  previous  to  their  departure  for  their 
breeding  places  in  more  northwardly  climates,  though  some  remain  the  whole  year,  and  breed 
in  this  country. 

The  Merlin,  Fdlco  JEsalon-,  the  Woodcock  Owl,  Strix  brochydtus;  the  Hooded  or  Rovston 
Crow,  Cdrvus  CJrnix;  the  Redwing,  Tardus  iliacus-,  the  Wigeon,  Mar^ca  ftstuldns,  fAnas 
Penelope,  Lin.);  the  Pochard,  Nyrdca  ferina,  (A.  ferina,  Lin.);  the  Teal,  ^uerquhlttla  crecca, 
(A.  crecca,  Lin.) ;  and  the  White-Fronted  Goose,  Anser  dlbifrons-,  also  migrate  northward. 

A  few  of  the  summer  birds-of-passage  begin  to  arrive ;  the  first  is  the  Wlieat-ear,  Saxicdla 
OSndnthe,  which  arrives  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  found  generally  on  stone  walls 
on  moors,  or  unfrequented  places.  The  Stone  Curlew,  (Edicn^mvs  crepitans,  (CliarAdriu.s 
Qi^dicn^mus,  Lin.)  arrives  in  the  southern  counties.  The  Lesser  Pettychaps,  or  Chiff-chaft', 
Sylvia  Hippoldis,  may  towards  the  end  of  the  month  be  heard  in  the  woods.  It  takes  its  station 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  there  repeats  in  a  deliberate  and  monotonous  manner,  tlie 
simple  call  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  “chift-chaff  chiff-chaff,”  its  sameness  rendereil  more 
remarkable,  by  the  full  choir  of  voices  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Many  birds  are  now  busy  in  building,  or  preparing  for  it,  their  songs  are  every-where  heard, 
and  a  general  bustle  and  activity  seem  to  pervade  their  whole  race- 

Q,UADRUPEDS. — The  Squirrel,  Sciurus  vulgaris;  and  tlie  Dormouse,  Mydxus  mnscardinus 
or  avellandrius ;  awaken  from  their  winter  sleep  and  leave  their  retreats;  thimgh  in  mild  sea. 
sons  this  sometimes  takes  jilace  earlier. 

REPTILES. — The  Common  Viper,  Vxpera  communis ;  and  the  Toad,  lldfo  communis  ;  re- 
vive  from  their  torpidity. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Bahoemter. — Mean  Height  29,843.  Highest  30,770.  Lowest  28,870  inclie.*;. 

Ther.mom ETER — Mean  Temjierat lire  43,9  degrees.  Highest  74.  Lowest  21  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  ),440  iiiclits. 

Evaporatio.n.— Mean  quantity  l,48-.5  inclies. 

Duffield  Bank,  February,  1832. 


O.  J. 
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FOR  MARCH. 


In  this  montli  a  considerable  increase  of  business  takes  place  in  the  garden,  such  as  sowing  and 
planting  many  of  the  principal  crops.  The  general  openness  of  the  weather  in  the  past  month 
has  pretty  well  forwarded  all  operations  of  preparing  the  ground,  for  notwithstanding  February 
is  proverbial  for  wet,  it  has  this  year  been  on  the  whole  very  fine.  The  few  sharp  frosty  days 
at  the  latter  end  have  been  of  essential  service  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  sap,  and  pre¬ 
venting  a  premature  opening  of  the  buds.  The  first  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  will,  by 
this  time,  be  ridged  out  in  the  frames,  and  will  require  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  but  a  thin  covering  at  night,  whilst  the  bed  retains  a  strong  heat,  unless  it  be  a  severe 
frost.  If  the  fruiting  Piues  have  been  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  growing  state  they  will 
now  begin  to  show  fruit  pretty  strong;  those  that  came  up  in  December  and  January  will  now 
begin  to  swell.  The  back  beds  will  also  require  replenishing  with  new  bark.  Tie  up  the 
leave.*!  of  the  plants,  and  take  them  out,  after  which  fork  up  the  old  bed  from  the  bottom,  mix¬ 
ing  with  it  a  sufficient  portion  of  new  tan ;  then  scrape  off  with  the  fingers  a  little  of  the  old  soil 
from  the  top  of  each  pot,  and  add  a  little  new  rich  mould,  after  which  plunge  them  about  half 
the  depth  of  the  pot,  until  you  see  that  the  bed  does  not  heat  too  violently.  This  is  also  a  pro¬ 
per  time  to  shift  the  successions.  Greenhouse  plants  will  now  require  an  increase  of  both  air 
and  water.  In  fine  weather  if  they  were  syringed  over  the  leaves  about  once  a  week,  it  would 
make  them  stronger,  and  more  healthy. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Pininh  Pruning  and  Nailing. — See  Calendar  for  February. 

Protect  IPall  Trees  in  blossom  from  frost,  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  This  may  be 
done  best  by  canvas  or  woollen  netting,  which  may  remain  suspendea  before  the  trees  until 
the  fruit  is  well  set ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  mats  or  other  covering 
will  do.  See  page  19.  It  will  however,  be  necessary,  if  mats  are  used,  to  roll  them  up, 
and  expose  the  trees  in  fine  days,  or  the  blossom  will  set  weakly,  and  the  crop  be  endan¬ 
gered. 

drafting  may  now  be  performed  in  general,  on  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cheiries,  &c.  &c. 
Raspberries.  If  new  planlations  are  wanted,  and  were  not  planted  last  mouth,  the  sooner  they 
are  done  the  better. — See  Calendar  for  February. 

Pcac/i //ouses  will  now  require  constant  attentiou.  When  the  fruit  is  set,  and  swelling  up, 
syringe  the  trees,  and  .steam  every  day.  Admit  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  and  keep  the  temperature  from  65  to  75  by  day,  and  60  to  65  by  night.  For  the  suc- 
cc.ssion  houses  abso  use  the  same  precautions  as  recommended  p.  287,  .336,  and  383.  If 
Ants  become  troublesome,  use  with  great  care  the  means  recommended  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  Jun.,  VVelbeck,  page  17. 

Cherry  Houses  started  in  the  beginning  of  January  will  now  be  in  blossom.  Give  abundance 
of  air;  do  not  allow  the  thermometer  to  range  higher  than  65  degrees  by  day,  and  60  by 
night;  examine  the  opening  leaves  as- recommended  last  month,  and  syringe  the  trees  well 
when  the  fruit  sets,  to  wash  off  all  dead  flowers,  and  keep  the  internal  air  very  moist. 
J'iiicries.  As  the  grapes  swell,  thin  them  out  properly,  and  tie  up  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches 
to  give  the  fruit  room  to  swell  to  perfection.  Continue  to  syringe  and  steam  occasionally 
till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  ;  keep  the  young  branches  carefully  tied  up  ;  stop  all  laterals 
at  one  joint,  and  all  other  shoofs  at  two  joints  above  the  fruit,  except  those  intended  for 
leaders.  When  it  is  wished  to  grow  them  in  jiots,  see  p.  6  and  185,  and  for  growing  them 
in  houses,  frames,  &c.,  p.  193,  309,  337  to  347,  and  399;  also  for  blotching  of  the  berries 
see  page  280. 

Strawberries  in  pots.  For  forcing,  as  recommended  last  month,  see  page  395. 

Fig  Houses,  and  Fig  trees  on  the  open  wall,  see  page  385. 

Pine  stoves. — See  page  364. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  should  now  be  potted  or  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan  in  the  stove,  or  a  frame,  to 
forward  them  tor  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May. — See  p.  145  to  147. 

Mignonette  and  Ten  Weeks'  Stock. — Those  sown  last  month  must  have  as  much  exposure  to  the 
air  as  the  weather  will  allow,  and  suptrfluous  plants  thinned  out,  of  the  fomier  to  about  12 
in  a  pot,  and  the  latter  about  6. 

Auriculas  will  now  begin  to  show  their  flower  buds.  Let  them  liave  plenty  of  air  during  the 
day,  but  shut  them  closely  down  at  night. — See  p.  56. 

Polyanthus  seed,  if  not  sown  last  month  should  be  done  as  early  in  this  as  possible,  and  the  old 
plants  top-dresseU  as  recommended  last  month. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month. — See  page  196. 

Carnations.  About  the  end  of  the  month  plant  the  last  year’s  layers  into  large  pots  to  bloom. 
See  page  1 99. 

Tigridia  Pavonia.  Sow  the  seed  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  pots  or  boxes. — See  p.  400.  Also 
the  old  bulbs  mav  be  planted  in  warm  situations  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is 
fine  — See  page  187 

Triverania  coednea  will  now  require  attention — See  page  50. 

Tulips  will  now  be  up,  examine  them  to  see  if  any  are  cankered. — See  page  104. 

Pelargonium  Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in. — See  page  102. 
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Hardy  Annvals.  If  the  weather  be  very  fine,  commence  sowins;  for  the  general  blow,  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  but  if  tiie  weather  is  cold^or  wet,  defer  it  until  April. 

Tender  Annuals.  Commence  sowing  m  pots,  and  place  tlien  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  hot-hed;  or 
on  the  flues  of  the  vinery,  for  Cockscombs  and  Balsams. — See  pages  (it)  and  70. 

Forcing.  Continue  to  take  into  the  stove,  Rose,.s,  (see  j)age246  to  253)  Pinks,  Carnations,  &.c. 
for  the  final  bloom,  previous  to  the  succession  iu  the  open  air. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas,  of  all  kinds,  may  now  he  sown,  at  diflerent  times;  that  the  crops  may  succeed  each  other 
(see  Calendar  for  February)  As  soon  as  the  last  sowing  appears  above  ground,  sow  again. 
Those  sown  in  boxes  last  month,  should  be  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  this,  if  the 
weather  is  favourable,  in  a  warm  situation,  for  a  first  crop. 

Beans.  Plant  full  crops  of  Long-pods,  Windsors,  &c.  twice  during  the  month;  also,  plant  in 
a  warm  situation,  those  sown  in  boxes  last  mouth,  for  the  first  crop 

Carrots.  Orange  and  Altringham  Carrots,  should  now'  be  sown  for  the  main  crop.  They  thrive 
best  in  a  deep  rich  light  earth ; — the  best  way  of  sowing  them,  is  in  shallow  drills  about 
nine  inches  apart. 

Parsnips  for  the  main  crop,  should  now  be  sown,  (if  not  done  last  month)  in  the  same  way 
as  recommended  for  Carrots. 

Spinach  sown  last  month,  will  now  begin  to  appear;  as  soon  as  this  is  observed,  sow  another 
crop  to  succeed,  and  continue  to  sow  about  every  fortnight  afterwards. 

Cabbage,  S^c.  Plant  out  from  the  winter  beds,  all  the  strong  Cabbage  plants,  to  come  into  use 
in  June;  and  sow  seed  of  the  Early  York,  and  Van  Ack,  &c.  to  come  in  for  autumn. 
Red-Cabbage  plants  should  now  be  planted  out,  if  not  done  before;  and  seed  sow  u  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  Sow  a  pretty  good  supply  f)f 
Brocoli,  Savoy,  Borecole,  &c.  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  for  use  in  winter  and 
spring. 

Cauliflower  plants,  wintered  in  frames,  should  be  planted  out  on  the  quarters  intended  for 
them,  at  about  the  distance  of  two  foot  six  inches  apart.  Also,  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  month,  sow  some  seed  for  a  crop  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month. 

Celery  sown  last  month,  if  large  enough,  prick  out  towards  the  end  of  this  month  on  abed  of 
rich  soil,  (see  pages  289  to  291)  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed ;  and  sow  more  seed  iu  a  warm 
situation. 

Lettuce  plants  that  have  been  sheltered  in  frames,  should  now  be  planted  out  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  seed  of  the  different  kinds  sow’n  twice  during  the  month. 

Radishes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  sow  full  crops  of  the  Scarlet,  Short  Top,  &c.  and 
about  the  middle  or  latter  end,  a  few  White  and  Red  Turnip  Radishes. 

Parsley.  Sow  about  the  end  of  the  month,  for  the  principal  supjily,  chiefly  in  drills. 

Scoreonera,  Salsafy.  Sfc.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  about  ten  inches  apart,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  for  the  main  crop. 

Leeks.  Sow  a  good  crop  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Onions.  Sow  the  main  crop  early  in  this  month,  if  not  done  in  the  last. — For  directions,  sec 
Calendar  for  February. 

Potatoes.  Begin  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  plant  out  the  principal  early  crops. 

Sweet  Bazil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  should  now  be  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  on  a  bed  of  rich 
light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation. 

Mustard  and  Cress.  Continue  to  sow  in  boxes,  &c.  as  recommended  last  month,  and  towards 
the  end  sow  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Make  new  plantations  of  them  In  suitable  situations,  if  not  done  before. 

Turnips.  Sow  a  few  Early  Dutch,  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  a  larger  quantity  at  the 
end,  to  succeed  them. 

Beet.  Sow  the  main  crop,  of  the  Red,  for  its  roots;  and  a  small  quantity  of  White  and  Green 
for  the  leaves. 

Kidney. beans  Continue  to  sow  for  forcing,  as  recommended  last  month. 

Artichokes.  Give  the  proper  spring-dressing  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  dig  and  level 
the  ground  between  the  plants. 

Asparagus,  for  forcing,  continue  to  plant  for  the  final  crop,  (see  page  240)  About  the  end  of 
the  month,  fork  and  sju'ing -dress  the  productive  beds  This  too,  is  the  best  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  new  beds  ; — .select  a  piece  of  good  mellow  ground  for  the  purpn.se,  dung  it  well,  and 
trench  it  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ;  then  form  beds  of  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  make  in  them  four  narrow  trenches  or  drills,  six  inches  deep,  and  lengthways 
of  the  bed,  with  a  spade,  which  will  leave  one  side  of  the  trench  or  drill  upright;  against 
this  upright  side  insert  one-year-old  plants,  eight  inches  apart,  and  so  deep  that  the  crown 
of  the  root  will  be  about  two  inches  below  (he  surface  of  the  bed;  cover  in  each  drill  care¬ 
fully,  and  then  rake  the  bed  slightly  over  to  level  it.  If  a  light  crop  of  Onions  were  sown 
on  the  beds  the  first  year,  they  would  not  injure  the  Asparagus  plants. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  now  require  considerable  attention  in  giving  air  and  water,  and  in 
earthing-up,  as  may  be  requisite. 

Strawberry  beds  should  now  have  their  spring-dressing,  and  if  new  plantations  are  wanted,  this 
is  the  best  time  to  make  them, — take  off  the  strongest  runners  nearest  the  parent,  (.see 
page  329)  and  plant  them  on  the  beds  or  borders  prejiared  for  the  jiurpose,  in  rows  about 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row's. 

Mint.  New  beds  may  be  ))lanted  by  draw  ing  up  the  young  spring  shoots  for  the  purpose,  and 
planting  them  in  beds  six  inches  ajiart. 

Garlic  ond  Shahts  should  be  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  drills  si.x  inches  apart, 
and  about  two  inches  deep. 


G.  Jewitt,  Printer,  Uuffifld,  near  Derby. 
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Article  I. — On  the  Cultivation  of  Celery,  By  Joseph 
Harrison,  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

Celery,  in  Its  wild  state,  is  found  growing  in  marshy  ground.  When 
found  in  stagnant  wet  situations,  the  soil  being  sour,*is  less  favourable 
to  its  growth ;  but  where  there  is  a  frequent  renewal  of  fresh  water, 
it  grows  proportionably  more  vigorous. 

In  its  cultivated  state  I  have  observed,  that  when  planted  in  a 
strong  soil,  retentive  of  moisture,  (‘G)ut  upon  an  open  sub-soil,”) 
and  the  soil  kept  moist  by  fresh  water,  it  always  grows  much  more 
vigorously  than  when  planted  in  a  situation  where  the  sub-soil  is  very 
wet,  although  the  trenches  in  which  it  is  planted  are  prepared  alike, 
as  to  soil,  in  both  situations.  Where  there  is  the  advantao-e  of  a 

'  o 

strong  loam,  as  described,  upon  a  favourable  sub-soil,  and  the  trenches 
are  j)repared  as  hereafter  directed,  and  the  plants  treated  in  the  man¬ 
ner  stated.  Celery  may  be  grown  so  as  to  have  the  heads  weighing 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each. 

To  have  successive  crops,  it  of  course  requires  seed  to  be  sown  at 
different  periods.  E^or  a  crop  to  use  from  August,  sow  the  first  week 
in  February;  and  for  a  crop  to  use  from  November,  sow  the  first 
week  in  March.  It  however  often  happens  that  the  smallest  plants 
of  the  first-sown  crop  will  answer  instead  of  the  March  sov/ing. 

The  method  I  pursue  in  raising  the  plants,  and  in  their  subsequent 
culture,  is  as  follows : — • 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  box  filled  with  light  rich  loam,  the  top  soil 
very  finely  sifted,  for  the  seeds  readily  to  strike  root  into.  x\fttT  the 
seed  is  sown,  the  box  is  placed  in  a  vinery,  or  ]>ino- stove,  kept  at 
VoL.  I,  No.  9.  3h 
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from  to  70  degrees  of  heat.  In  warm  a  situation,  the  soil  at 
its  surface  is  very  liable  to  dry,  and  when  the  seeds  have  vegetated  in 
part,  drought  destroys  them ;  to  prevent  which  it  is  necessary  once  or 
twice,  or  more,  each  day,  to  sprinkle  the  surface  with  water  of  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  until  the  plants  are  up. 

When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  the  box  is,  removed  to  a 
peach  or  green-house ;  and  when  two  inches  high,  they  are  pricked 
out  into  a  frame,  placed  upon  a  slight  hot-bed,  which  had  been  made 
a  week  or  ten  days  previous.  The  day  before  the  plants  are  to  be 
pricked  out  upon  the  bed,  the  surface  is  made  even,  and  some  hard 
turf  about  an  inch  thick  is  laid  over  the  bed,  the  grass-side  under¬ 
most,  and  beaten  as  firm  as  possible^  This  prepared  sub-stratum 
prevents  the  roots  from  entering  much  into  it,  and  thereby  causes 
the  plants  to  make  tufts  of  fibres,  which  are  veiy  essential  to  the 
future  progress  of  the  plants.  The  tap-root  is  also  checked,  and 
generally  prevents  the  plants  from  running  whilst  in  that  situation. 
Upon  this  prepared  sub -stratum,  two  inches  deep  of  well-rotted  dung 
is  sju'ead,  and  the  surface  smooth ened;  then  about  an  inch  deep  of 
finely-sifted  rich  soil  is  laid  on,  and  the  plants  are  pricked  out  at  about 
lour  inches  apart.  All  possible  air  is  admitted  to  prevent  their  being 
ilrawn. 

I  have  observed  that  when  the  prepared  compost  of  dung  and  soil, 
which  is  laid  upon  the  turf,  is  much  deeper  than  above  stated,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  plants  run,  but  they  rarely  do  so,  when  the  manure 
is  good  and  as  deep  as  stated,  provided  plenty  of  air  and  water  be 
given. 

When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  a  piece  of  ground  is 
prepared  upon  a  border  in  a  sunny  situation ;  the  soil  is  thrown  out 
four  inches  deep,  and  turf  is  laid  over  the  interior  of  the  excavation, 
and  prepared  in  other  respects  as  directed  for  the  hot-bed.  When 
the  dung  is  properly  levelled,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  dividing  the  soil 
and  manure  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  have  a  square  ball  with  each  plant: 
they  are  then  placed  upon  the  dung  at  about  eight  inches  apart.  The 
spaces  between  the  balls  are  filled  up  with  rich  soil.  The  plants  are 
then  well  neutered,  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 

When  they  are  from  tn^elve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  they  are  re¬ 
moved  with  entire  balls  into  the  trenches,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  the  trenches  are  marked  out  five  ft'et  apart,  centre  from  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  soil  is  thrown  out  eight  inches  deep  and  twenty  wide. 
The  trenches  are  then  filled  up  with  the  following  compost:  two  parts  of 
good  rotten  dung,  and  one  part  of  stiff  bog  soil,  with  bone  dust  sprinkled 
amongst  it  in  a  small  proportion.  The  plants  are  then  carefully 
removed,  with  balls  entire,  and  placed  in  rows  at  eight  inches  apart, 
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upon  the  comj)ost.  After  the  plants  are  placed,  they  are  made  firm  in 
their  places,  by  earthing  them  up  with  equal  j)i’o]>ortions  bf  soil  and 
manure. 

The  method  of  planting  the  Celery  as  high  as  directed,  is  vefy  far 
preferable  to  the  j)lan  in  general  use,  vi/.,  of  digging  out  a  deep  trench, 
and  then  after  laying  in  manure,  to  dig  it  in  with  the  sub-Soil  of  the 
trench, — -such  soil  in  general  being  poor  and  cankery,  and  very  unfit 
for  the  growth  of  anything.  But  not  only  have  the  I’oots,  in  the 
method  I  practise,  the  advantage  of  extending  through  the  prepared 
compost  in  the  trenches,  but  of  proceeding  forward  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  surface  of  the  sfarden. 

The  Celery  is  earthed  up  very  frequently,  doing  a  little  at  each 
time.  The  leaves  of  the  plants  are  folded  together,  and  soil  drawn 
by  the  hand  round  each  plant,  to  prevent  it  getting  to  the  hearts, 
which  if  allowed  to  do,  would  prevent  the  leaves  in  the  centre  growing 
straight  and  free. 

At  the  final  earthing,  the  soil  is  brought  to  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  beat  closely  together,  in  order  to  shoot  off  wet  as  much  as 
possible.  This  is  more  particularly  requisite  with  crops  to  stand 
the  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  from  rotting. 

When  Celery  of  the  largest  size  is  desired,  I  find  that  to  take 
ground-bones,  bone-dust,  or  horn-shavings,  and  boil  them,  and  pour 
the  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  increases  the  size  very  much. 
In  order  to  get  the  water  to  the  roots,  holes  are  made  along  the  sides 
of  the  ridges  with  a  pointed  stake,  at  a  foot  apart.  W ater  from  the 
drainings  of  a  dunghill  applied  in  the  same  manner,  also  materially 
assists  the  growth  of  Celery. 

If  the  water,  either  from  the  bones  or  manure,  is  applied  by  pour¬ 
ing  it  down  the  stems  of  the  plants,  it  often  injures  the  foliage  and 
checks  its  growth. 

The  sort  of  Celery  I  find  the  best  both  for  size  and  flavour,  is 
Bailey's  Solid  Red  Gigantic ;  next,  the  Large  Solid  Red. 

The  distance  at  which  the  Celery  is  planted  apart,  and  the  trouble 
in  preparing  and  planting  the  plants,  is  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  size  of  the  heads ;  and  the  weight  of  useable  Celery 
in  the  mode  I  practise,  is  much  greater  upon  the  same  extent  of 
ground  than  can  be  produced  in  the  customary  manner. 

.Tosefmt  Harrison. 


4'3()  On  Training  the  Fticlmn. 

AllTiCLE  11. — 0)1  a  New  Method  of  Training  the  Fhchsia. 
By  G.  A.  L. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  iiiy  object  in  this  paper,  to  write  a  panegyric  on 
the  F uchsia,  or  to  give  directions  for  its  general  treatment,  both  being 
too  well  known  to  require  any  comment ;  but  I  wash  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  readers  to  the  advantages  of  training  these  plants  with 
a  single,  straight,  and  naked  stem,  to  the  height  of  three,  four,  or  five 
feet,  according  to  circumstances  and  taste,  and  then  allowing  them  to 
form  a  bushy  and  pyramidal  head ;  because,  as  the  coral  flow'ers  of 
the  Fuchsia  are  produced  at  the  points  of  the  branches,  these  are 
bent  into  a  graceful  and  elegant  arch  by  the  weight  of  the  flowers ; 
thus  giving  the  plants,  when  in  flow'er,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
effect,  far  surpassing  the  loose  and  rambling  ones  we  often  see  in  our 
green-houses  and  conservatories.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  lay 
the  least  claim  to  originality  or  novelty  for  what  I  have  here  recom¬ 
mended,  for  this  training  of  the  Fuchsia  has  been  in  practice  for  some 
years,  but  not  to  the  extent  I  think  it  deserves.  I  recollect  seeing, 
about  three  years  ago,  in  the  splendid  domical  conservatory  of  Mr. 
Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  two  splendid  specimens  of 
ihQ  Fuchsia  gracilis  trained  in  this  manner,  and  judging  from  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  their  stems,  and  from  the  size  of  the  tubs  in  which  they  w’ere 
planted,  they  must  have  been  many  years  old. 

It  were  idle  to  give  directions  for  the  training  of  a  plant,  that  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  gardener,  but  I  must  be  allowed 
to  observe  that,  during  the  progi'ess  of  training,  one  third  cff  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem,  must  be  covered  wuth  branches,  and  conse¬ 
quently  with  leaves,  and  as  the  plant  gradually  increases  in  height, 
so,  in  exact  proportion,  gradually  remove  the  lower  branches,  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  off  close  to  the  stem. 

The  more  scientific  of  your  readers  will  readily  see  the  reason  of 
this  caution,  for  the  leaves  being,  as  it  w^ere,  the  lungs  of  the  vegeta¬ 
bles,  when  too  great  a  number  of  these  are  removed,  the  w^hole 
economy  of  respiration  is  interrupted,  and  if  the  plant  be  not  allowed 
to  recover,  (which  it  ^vill  strive  to  do,)  and  preserve  the  quantity  of 
leaves  necessary  to  carry  on  the  vital  functions,  it  soon  dies.  For 
instance,  I  have  so  trained  the  Fuchsia,  that  in  three  or  four  feet  of 
stem  there  has  not  been  a  single  branch,  and  only  a  few  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  stem ;  the  plant  tried  to  recover  the  requisite  supply  of 
air,  by  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  and  leaves — these  I  had  constantly 
removed;  and  at  length,  after  a  vain  struggle,  nature  yielded, — the 
plant  withered  and  died — I  may  literally  say,  ^vith  the  vulgar  expres¬ 
sion,  “for  w'ant  of  breath.” 
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The  y.  yrdcilis  and  F.  virgdta  are  more  suitable  for  training,  tbaii 
some  of  the  other  species.  I  would  particularly  recommend  the 
F.  virgdta  to  the  notice  of  your  country  readers ;  it  is  now  well  known 
about  London,  and  far  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  other  species; 
excepting  one,  the  flowers  of  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  last  sum¬ 
mer. — T  have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  very  new  one,  but  understand 
it  is  difficult  to  propagate. — It  was  shown  to  me  by  the  name  of 
F.  tendllay  but  I  rather  think  that  this  name  is  incorrect,  the  real 
F.  tendlla,  being  another  species. 

The  F.  microphylla,  when  trained  with  a  naked  stem  for  eight  or 
ten  inches,  has  also  a  very  pretty  effect. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add,  that  the  F.  gracilis,  F.  virgdta,  and  some 
others,  stand  the  winter  well  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London, — dying  to  the  root  in  winter,  and  shooting  up  again  in 
spring,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  addition  by  their  pendant  scarlet  blos¬ 
soms,  to  the  flower  garden,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
through  the  autumn.  If  the  frost  is  particularly  severe  in  the  winter, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  good  sized  flower-pot  over  the  spot  in  which 
they  are  planted, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

A  Young  Amateur, 

February  14,  1832.  G.  A.  L. 


Article  III. — On  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  the 
Salvia  SpUndens.  By  Sage. 

Gentlemen, 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  your  valuable  Horticultural 
Register,  I  find  no  mention  made  of  a  most  beautiful  plant,  producing 
in  rich  profusion  its  elegant  scarlet  blossoms,  in  spikes  from  6  to  8 
inches  long,  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  and 
growing  from  4  to  8  feet  high — I  mean  the  Salvia  Splendens. 

I  hope  you  will  insert  in  an  early  number,  the  following  method,  by 
which  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  this  beautiful  production  of  the 
Mexican  clime  to  great  perfection.  The  compost  should  be  composed  of 

One  barrowful  of  fresh  loam, 

One  ditto  of  sandy  peat. 

One  ditto  of  rotten  dung. 

The  above  ingredients  should  be  well  ameliorated  with  the  frost, 
broken  to  pieces,  then  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  well  incorporated 
together,  which  will  form  what  florists  term  a  light  rich  loam. 
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Propagation. — In  the  middle  of  March,  take  some  of  the  young 
shoots  of  your  old  plants  off,  at  a  joint,  put  them  into  pots  filled  with  the 
above  compost,  and  make  them  quite  firm;  give  them  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  them  in  a  strong  hot-bed. 

Cultivation. — After  your  cuttings  have  taken  root,,  and  begin  to 
grow,  bring  them  into  the  hot-house  for  a  few  days,  to  harden  their 
wood,  and  then  pot  them  off  singly,  always  using  the  above  compost; 
give  them  a  good  w  atering,  and  replace  them  in  the  back  of  your  frame, 
shading  them  for  the  first  week.  If  the  sun  is  powerful,  let  them  re¬ 
main  there  till  they  have  grown  nearly  to  the  glass,  when  they  must  be 
taken  back  to  the  hot-house,  and  be  grown  as  fast  as  possible,  giving 
at  all  times,  plentiful  supplies  of  water.  They  must  be  re-potted  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  .fuly,  and  September,  or  else  they  will  be 
stunted  in  their  growth. 

As  the  Salvia  is  frequently,  nay  always,  attacked  by  the  Red  Spider, 
f  A  earns,  J  and  as  this  destructive  insect  disfigures  the  plants  to  a  great 
degree,  by  causing  the  leaves  to  be  spotted  and  discoloured,  1  would 
advise  them  to  be  well  syringed  four  times  a  week,  after  their  being 
re-taken  to  the  hot-house. 

If  any  gardener  were  to  follow  the  above  method,  he  would  find  his 
endeavours  crowned  with  success. 

I  could  furnish  the  Register  with  some  more  methods  for  cultivating 
other  exotics,  if  they  would  be  thought  worthy  of  receiving.'^ 

The  Conductors  of  the  Register,  or  any  of  their  numerous  readers, 
would  much  improve  the  work  by  inserting  plans  of  metallic  hothouses, 
of  houses  worked  by  steam  or  hot  water,  and  also  of  flower  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds. 

Wishing  success  to  your  undertaking, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c., 

February  6,  1 832.  Sage. 

P.  S. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  the  Glo- 
riosa  superba  should  be  treated,  to  cause  it  to  flower  ? 


Article  TV. — Method  of  Destroying  the  White  Blight.,  or 
American  Bug.  By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Notwithstanding  the  ‘thousand  and  one”  recipes  for 
the  destruction  of  what  is  called  the  “White,”  or  “American  Blight,” 
{Aphis  lanain,)  I  am  persuaded  the  injury  to  apple  trees  caused  by  this 
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noxious  insect  becomes  more  serious  and  extensive  in  each  succeeding 
year. 

Now  as  tiie  very  number  of  cures  for  this  mischief  is  quite  sufficient 
to  perplex  the  inexperienced,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  more  exten¬ 
sive  publicity  through  the  medium  of  your  popular  Register,  to  remedial 
measures  already  pu!)lished,  and  practised  in  Gloucestershire  with  great 
success,  rather  than  add  to  the  list  of  recipes  extant. 

In  furtherance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  because  spring  is  the 
season  recommended  for  comirtencing  the  operation  of  destroying  Blight, 
I  now  quote  the  following,  from  the  most  interesting  work  on  rural 
subjects  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Whitens  Natural 
History  of  Selborne. 

“Many  remedies,”  says  our  accomplished  author,  “have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  removing  this  evil,  efficacious  perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  a 
small  scale ;  but  when  the  injury  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  extended 
its  influence  over  the  parts  of  a  large  tree,  I  apprehend  it  will  take  its 
course,  and  the  tree  die.  Upon  young  plants,  and  in  places  where  a 
brush  can  be  applied,  any  substance  that  can  be  used  in  a  liquid  state, 
to  harden  into  a  coat,  insoluble  by  rain,  will  assuredly  confine  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  creature,  and  smother  it.  Hard  rubbing  with  a  dry  brush 
crushes  many,  but  there  are  crevices  into  which  the  bristles  cannot  enter: 
thus  some  escape,  and  propagation  continues.  I  have  very  successfully 
removed  this  Blight  from  young  trees,  and  from  recently  attacked  places 
in  those  more  advanced,  by  an  easy  application.  Melt  about  three 
ounces  of  rosin  in  an  open  pipkin ;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  into 
it  about  three  ounces  of  fresh  oil ;  the  ingredients  perfectly  unite,  and 
when  cold,  acquire  the  consistence  of  honey.  A  slight  degree  of  heat 
will  liquify  it,  and  in  this  state  paint  over  every  node  or  infected  part  in 
your  tree,  using  a  common  painter’s  brush.  This  I  prefer  doing  in 
spring,  or  as  soon  as  the  hoariness  appears.  The  substance  soon 
hardens,  and  forms  a  varnish,  which  prevents  any  escape,  and  stifles 
the  individuals.  After  this  first  dressing,  should  any  cottony  matter 
appear  round  the  margin  of  the  varnish,  a  second  application  to  these 
parts  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

“  The  prevalence  of  this  insect,”  adds  our  author,  “gives  some  of 
our  orchards  here  the  appearance  of  numerous  white  posts  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  drying  ground,  being  washed  with  lime  from  root  to  branch  ; — a 
practice,  I  apprehend,  attended  with  little  benefit :  a  few  creatures  may 
be  destroyed  by  accident,  but  as  the  animal  does  not  retire  to  the  earth, 
but  winters  in  the  clefts  of  the  boughs,  far  beyond  the  influence  of  this 
wash,  it  remains  uninjured,  to  commence  its  ravages  again  when  spring 
returns.” — Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  page  352. 

On  the  last  paragraph,  however,  I  must  observe,  but  with  great 
deference  for  the  writer’s  opinion,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  lime-wash. 
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which  he  doubts,  and  the  statement  ‘‘that  the  animal  does  not  retire  to 
the  earth,”  are,  at  least  in  my  estimation,  moot  points,  and  worthy  of 
further  investigation.  Certainly,  on  transplanting  young  apple  trees  in 
spring,  I  have  observed  the  roots  of  a  few  of  them  infested  with  this 
destructive  insect. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  these  insects  “give  a 
preference  to  certain  sorts,  but  not  always  to  the  most  rich  fruits ;  as  cyder 
apples,  and  wildings,  are  greatly  infested  by  them,  and  from  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  other  varieties  seem  to  be  exempted  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions.  The  Wheeler’s  Russet,  and  Crofton  Pippin,”  says  the  author, 
“I  have  never  observed  to  be  injured  by  them.” 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Jan.  30,  1832, 


Article  V. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Leek,  By  One 
OF  THE  Unpolished. 

Gentlemen, 

I  AM  happy  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  widely 
circulated,  and  justly  esteemed  periodical,  and  .should  you  consider  my 
trivial  communication,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Leek,  worthy  of  a  small 
space  in  your  Magazine,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  its  insertion,  convinced 
from  the  seeming  neglect  paid  to  this  vegetable,  that  a  few  hints  on  my 
successful  mode  of  its  treatment,  may  at  least  not  be  lost  on  some  of 
your  readers. 

Sow  the  seed  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
on  a  warm  open  border  to  the  south.  When  the  plants  have  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  or  eight  inches,  take  them  up  carefully  with  a 
trowel,  or  other  suitable  instrument.  Having  cut  or  cropped  a  portion 
of  their  straggling  roots  and  tops,  make  a  puddle,  which  may  be  done 
by  taking  some  of  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  and  stirring  it  up  with 
some  of  the  soil  of  the  quarter  where  the  Leeks  are  about  to  be  planted, 
until  it  has  the  consistence  of  mortar  ;  draw  the  roots  throuiih  ttie  pud¬ 
dle,  and  having  the  ground  previously  prepared  by  digging  in  plenty  of 
well-rotted  dung,  {this  is  an  esvsential  requisite  to  the  Leek,)  draw  out 
drills  with  the  garden  hoe  to  the  line,  3  inches  deep,  and  15  inches 
between  the  rows.  Having  drawn  the  drills,  make  holes  with  the  dibble 
to  the  depth  of  3  inches,  and  6  or  8  inches  apart  in  the  drill :  put  in 
the  plants  at  the  same  time  as  proceeding  with  the  dibble,  leaving  the 
holes  open. 
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By  this  method,  and  always  planting  out  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  never  fail  to  obtain  Leeks,  regularly  measuring 
nine  or  ten  inches  round  the  white  or  blanched  part. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Hereford^  Feb.  7,  1832.  One  of  the  Unpolished. 


Article  VI. — On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes.  By  The  Au¬ 
thor  OF  “The  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual,” 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Gentlemen, 

Youh  correspondent,  Vigorniensis,  has  intimated  a  wish  to 
be  informed  of  Mr.  Knight’s  method  of  planting  Potatoes  ;  and  you,  in 
in  a  note,  have  stated  your  intention  shortly  to  furnish  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  trespass  on  your  province,  or  to 
deprive  your  readers  of  that  instruction  which  cannot  fail  to  be  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  papers  written  by  Horticulturalists  of  your  high  prac¬ 
tical  attainments.  But  as  I  have  long  since  apprised  you  of  my  intention 
to  send  you  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  Potatoes,  at  a  proper  period - 
as  that  period  is  now  at  hand, — and  particularly,  as  ray  correspondence 
with  our  enlightened  President,  Mr.  Knight,  has  placed  me  in  possession 
of  directions  for  planting  that  noble  root,  in  his  own  hand- writing ; — for 
these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  will  permit  your  friend  to 
become  your  substitute  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  place  before  your 
readers  a  faithful  and  verbatim  extract  from  Mr.  Knight’s  letter.  The 
object  of  that  illustrious  man  has  always  been,  to  give  publicity  to  every 
species  of  really  useful  information,  and  therefore  I  do  but  further  his 
views,  when  1  give  extent  to  those  directions  with  which  he  personally 
honoured  me  ;  and  you,  Gentlemen,  are  doubtless  in  possession  of  facts 
whereby  to  substantiate  that  which  1  now  adduce. 

Mr.  Knight’s  general  rules,  as  I  find  them  in  a  letter  now  before  me, 
are  these : — 

He  first  observes,  I  obtained  from  the  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  last 
season,  (a  bad  one,  1830,)  a  produce  equal  to  670  bushels,  of  80  lb 
each,  statute  acre  ;  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  having  as  many  this 
year.  To  obtain  these  vast  crops  of  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  I  always 
plant  whole  Potatoes,  selecting  the  largest  I  can  raise ;  and  for  a  very 
early  crop,  those  ripened  early  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  kept  dry, 
1  usually  plant  them  on  their  ends,  to  stand  with  the  crown-end  upward, 
and  place  them  at  four  inches  distance,  from  centre  to  centre,  in  the 
rows, — the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  always  pointing  north  and  so\ith.’* 
Von.  I,  No.  10.  I 
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I  plant  my  large  Potatoes  much  in  the  same  way,  but  with  wider 
intervals,  according  to  the  height  which  the  stems  attain ;  thus,  one 
which  grows  a  yard  high,  at  six  inches  distance  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  three  feet  six  inches,  or  four  feet  between  the  rows,  never  cutting 
any  Potatoe;  nor  planting  one  of  less  weight  than  a  quarter,  but  gene¬ 
rally  half  a  pound.  By  using  such  large  sets,  I  get  very  strong  and  large 
plants,  v/ith  widely  extended  roots,  very  early  in  the  summer. 

“  The  blossoms  take  away  a  good  deal  of  sap,  w  hich  may  be  better 
employed  in  forming  Potatoes ;  and  whenever  a  Potatoe  affords  seeds 
freely,  I  think  it  almost  an  insuperable  objection  to  it.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  think  Potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows,  distant  from  each 
other  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  stems.  The  height  of  the  stems 
being  full  three  feet,  the  rows  ought  to  be  about  four  feet  apart ;  and  the 
sets  of  the  very  largest  varieties  planted  whole,  never  to  be  more  distant 
from  centre  to  centre  than  six  inches.  By  such  mode  of  planting,  the 
greatest  possible  quantities  of  leaf  (the  organ,  by  which  alone,  blood  is 
made)  are  exposed  to  the  light.” 

The  philosophy  of  these  able  and  simple  directions  may  be  shortly 
explained :  it  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  utmost  possible  surface  of 
the  respiratory  organs  (the  leaves)  to  the  agency  of  the  electrising  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  solar  light, — and  of  corresponding  breadths  of  soil,  to  the 
influences  of  air  and  heat ;  so  that  the  roots  may  be  enabled  to  extend 
right  and  left,  to  a  distance  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  height  of  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

That  astonishing  crops  have  been  produced  under  such  a  method  of 
planting,  has  been  ascertained  by  many.  I  too,  have  experienced  its 
efficacy,  as  the  following  results  will  testify. 

The ‘Potatoe,  called  the  Early  Champion,  was  that  with  which  I  be¬ 
gan  my  experiments,  early  in  March,  1831.  The  soil  was  that  of  a 
pasture — a  deep  brown  sandy  loam,  upon  a  chalky  sub-soil,  approach¬ 
ing  to  marl.  This  soil  had  been  trenched  in  the  autumn  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  the  turf  was  inverted  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  About 
80  lb  of  these  Potatoes  were  planted  whole,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
r'.mning  north  and  south,  the  sets  about  six  inches  apart  crown  from 
crown ;  but  as  I  could  not  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  variety  at  the  time, 
I  was  constrained  to  employ  such  as  I  had,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the 
potatoes  was  not  attended  to.  The  rows  were  weeded  early,  and  the 
stems  advanced  regularly  till  the  fatally  destructive  6th  of  May,  when 
the  frost  destroyed  and  blackened  every  leaf  that  had  fairly  emerged  from 
the  surface.  Thus  I  lost  all  the  benefit  that  would  have  been  otherwise 
derived  from  the  early  developed  leaves;  and  consequently,  a  consider¬ 
able  weight  of  the  advancing  crop.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  however, 
fresh  shoots  were  protruded;  and  as  the  stems  advanced  they  were  deeply 
earthed  up,  that  is,  till  the  whole  piece  of  ground  had  the  appearance  of 
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so  many  ranks  of  ridges,  the  intervening  spaces  being  12  inches  deep  in 
the  centre.  This  one  effectual  earthing-up  sufficed ;  and  the  crop  at¬ 
tained  perfect  maturity  in  due  time.  The  total  yield  of  potatoes  (which 
were,  for  the  greatest  part,  of  a  fair  average  size,  and  of  most  excellent 
quality,  mealy,  and  fine  in  flavour)  was  576  tb. 

The  Early  Frame  Potatoe,  planted  the  first  week  in  March,  was  the 
subject  of  the  second  experiment.  I  had  procured  one  peck,  weighing 
14fb,  and  the  tubers  were  cut  into  small  sets,  with  from  one  to  three 
eyes  each.  The  sets  were  planted  in  rows,  pointing  north  and  south, 
two  feet  asunder,  the  sets  being  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  sit2 
was  a  garden-plot,  four  yards  by  seven  yards  and  a  half,  i.e.  30  sq.  yards. 
The  sub-soil  was  a  strong  stiff  loam,  and  this  was  brought  to  the  surface 
by  deep  trenching,  just  before  it  was  cropped.  This  plot  suffered  also 
from  the  frost  above  alluded  to.  The  final  yield  was  very  great,  (2591b) 
but  the  Potatoes  were  far  from  being  regular  as  to  size  ;  a  great  portion 
were  small,  weighing  little  more  than  one  or  two  ounces  each,  occasioned 
I  doubt  not,  by  cutting  the  tubers  into  small  sets. 

The  third  experiment  commenced  on  the  25th  of  March,  when  I  was 
enabled  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  a  variety  styled  Early  Champions, 
but  which  was  evidently  far  from  true  to  its  kind.  The  Potatoes  w'ere 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  first  plot  of  Champions,  in  rows,  two  feet  six 
inches  asunder ;  the  sets  six  inches  apart,  crown  from  crown.  I’he 
total  yield,  digged  up  between  August  25,  and  September  18,  1831, 
was  10291b.  * 

General  deductions  from  facts: — First,  I  find  that  little  or  nothing  is 
gained  by  planting  before  the  middle  of  March  ;  for  if  a  frost  destroys  the 
leaves  as  it  did  those  of  my  first-sown  Champions,  a  great  loss  in  the 
product  of  the  tubers  must  inevitably  be  experienced.  Second,  early 
ripened  Potatoes  will  yield  an  earlier  crop  than  others  of  the  same  variety, 
which  have  come  to  maturity  at  a  later  period  of  the  preceding  season. 
My  first  Champions  were  produced  by  myself,  from  a  few  roots  given  to 
me  by  a  neighbour,  in  June,  1830,  when  I  obtained  possession  of  the 
property  that  I  now  occupy.  The  land  required  to  be  trenched,  and 
therefore  the  Potatoes  were  not  in  the  ground  until  the  last  week  of  the 
month;  hence  they  scarcely  ripened  before  the  frosts  set  in.  The  84lb 
planted  in  April  had  been  produced  at  the  usual  season  by  a  farmer ; 
and  they  came  in  very  early,  and  yielded  almost  double  the  quantity  of 
those  first  planted.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that  we  commenced 
digging  the  latter  as  early  young  Potatoes,  in  July;  and  therefore, 
scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  crop  remained  to  attain  perfect  maturity. 
Third,  Ash-leaved  Kidneys,  above  all  others,  require  to  be  planted 
whole.  If  they  are  not,  many  of  them  may  never  germinate  at  all.  I 
tried  an  experiment  during  last  year,  and  it  was  decisive  in  its  result. 

•  The  blossoms  of  every  sort  which  produccil  any,  were  mostly  puKhed  oH  as  they  apprarod. 
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Henceforward  I  never  intend  to  plant  a  cut  set  of  this  Potatoe,  nor  a 
whole  one  of  very  small  size.  I  trust  that  my  experiments  on  each  va¬ 
riety  that  I  plant,  during  the  current  season,  ^^  ill  be  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  precision  and  exactitude  that  may  enable  me,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  announce  their  particular  routine  and  final  results  in  a  way 
that  shall  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Knight’s  mode  of  culture. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Believe  me.  Gentlemen, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

Febrtiary  13,  1832.  G.  I.  T. 


Article  VII. — On  the  ^^Bygrave  Slug-Preventet' — the 
By  grace  Pink-Hoop — on  Supporting  Dahlias; — and 
on  Bone  Manure.  By  A  Practical  Gardener. 

Gentlemen, 

Refering  to  a  former  communication  of  mine,  on  the 
subject  of  the  “Bygrave  Plant  Preserver,”  (page  150)  I  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  you,  that  by  a  new  application  of  the  principle 
of  that  invention,  Miss  Louisa  Bygrave  has  rendered  the  protection  of 
whole  beds  of  plants,  from  slugs  and  snails,  a  matter  of  easy  accom¬ 
plishment,  at  a  moderate  expense.  Models  of  corner  and  side-parts 
of  the  contrivance,  accompany  this  letter,  in  the  hope,  that  with  your 
usual  liberality,  you  will  give  an  engi’aving  of  them  in  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Register. 

By  way  of  distinction  from  the  former  invention,  this  has  been  named 
the  “Bygrave  Slug  Preventer,”  [fig.  71,  a]  and  may  be  described  in 
words,  as  a  leaden  gutter  (h)  an  inch  and  a  cpiarter  broad,  having  a 
keel  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  made  in  pieces  of  any  desired  length ; 
which  when  set  completely  round  the  edges  of  a  bed,  and  staunched 
at  the  joints  with  soft-solder  or  putty,  and  filled  with  salt,  forms  a 
barrier  impassable  by  slugs  or  snails. 

When  the  article  is  used,  either  slices  of  turnip,  peas-haulm,  cab¬ 
bage-leaves,  or  pieces  of  board,  tile,  or  slate,  should  at  the  same  time 
he  placed  here  and  there  on  the  ground  inclosed,  for  the  vermin  to 
harbour  under, — from  whence,  they  ought  eveiy  morning  to  be  hand¬ 
picked,  or  destroyed  by  sprinkling  a  little  powdered  quick-lime  over 
them.  Persevering  thus  for  a  very  few  days,  would  comj)letely  clear 
the  space  within  the  boundary  of  salt,  of  those  mischievous  creatures, 
and  leave  it  secure  from  fresh  incursions.  Of  course,  these  means 
should  when  practicable  be  pursued  previous  to  sowing  seed,  or  put¬ 
ting  in  young  plants. 
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The  value  of  this  invention,  I  imagine  will,  after  a  fair  trial,  be 
appreciated  by  every  description  of  gardener,  from  the  amateur  who 
carefully  watches  his  favourite  ranunculus  or  carnation  bed,  to  the 
market-gardener,  whose  profits  are  affected  by  the  success  of  his  let¬ 
tuce  or  cabbage  plants. 


71 


The  “Bygrave  Slug  Preventer,”  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  Forster, 
plumber,  Newport,  Isle-of- Wight.  Any  considerable  number  of  feet 
could  be  made  at  about  three-pence  half-penny  per  foot;  for  a  small 
order,  probably  a  half-penny  a  foot  more  might  be  charged,  but  I  may 
observe  that  the  thing  will  last  for  an  age. 

To  the  talented  young  lady  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above, 
florists  are  also  indebted  for  the  invention  of  a  new  support  for  the 
blossoms  of  plants,  which  is  particularly  well  calculated  to  display 
})inks  to  advantage,  but  would  answer  for  numerous  other  flowers.  It 
consists  of  a  ring  of  wire  six  inches  in  diameter,  run  through  the  tops 
of  two  strips  of  wood,  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
little  finger,  which  are  placed  in  opposite  positions  on  the  ring,  for  legs. 
Fifty  of  these  wires  cost  half-a-crown,  and  the  little  strips  or  sticks 
for  that  number,  and  painting  of  them  green,  might  come  to  another 

Notk. — The  plants  introduced  into  the  engraving,  are — 
c  Spardxis  linedia. — A  bulbous  plant,  requiring  a  pit  or  a  warm  border  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  The  flower  is  white,  with  a  yellow  throat  marked  with  brown;  each  petal  marked 
with  a  red  line. 

d  Vieusseiixia  glaucupis. — See  pages  26H  and  279. 
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On  Destroying  tUe  Turtle  Insect. 

shilling,  making  the  cost  altogether  three  shillings  and  six-pence  for 
a  half  hundred; — -an  expense  very  trifling,  when  the  convenience  and 
exceeding  neat  appearance  of  the  ‘‘Bygrave  Pink  Hoop,”  is  taken  into 
acicGunt. 

For  supporting  the  Dahlia,  the  best  way  I  have  seen,  is  driving 
into  the  ground  close  by  it,  a  stout  stake,  having  three  or  four  sticks 
put  transversely  through  holes  bored  at  the  upper  end,  six  or  eight  in¬ 
ches  apart,  in  the  manner  of  a  cock-a-too  or  parrot’s  perch.  As  the 
])lant  advances  in  growth,  the  stem  and  branches  are  tied  with  mop- 
yarn  to  this  stake  and  its  cross-sticks,  which  are  soon  hidden  by  the 
leaves,  and  the  whole  remains  secure  from  injury  by  the  wind. 

Allow  me  here  to  enquire  of  your  correspondents,  whether  any  of 
them  have  used  Bone-dust  as  a  manure  for  fruit-trees;  and,  if  they 
have, — how,  and  with  what  success  ?  I  have  incidentally  heard  that 
the  result  of  an  experiment  of  the  sort,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  was  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  The  mode  of  appli¬ 
cation,  as  stated  to  me,  was  this the  roots  to  some  distance  round 
the  tree  were  bared,  sprinkled  with  the  bone  manure,  and  then  covered 
over  again  by  re-placing  the  mould. 

I  beg  to  forward  you,  a  parcel  of  seeds,  which  were  sent  to 
Engand,  from  Candy,  by  Captain  Firebrace,  of  His  Majesty’s  58th 
regiment. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  sen’^ant, 

A  Practical  Gardener. 

Newport,  Isle-of- Height, 

Dec.  23,  1831. 


Article  VIII. — On  an  efficacious  mode  of  Destroying  the 
Turtle  Insect.  (Coccus  lanigera.)  By  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 
Prestwold  Gardens. 

Gentlemen. 

I  HAVE  perused  with  pleasure  your  entertaining  numbers  on 
Horticulture,  &c.  and  observing  on  your  cover,  that  you  request  com¬ 
munications,  however  trifling,  1  have  ventured  to  send  you  the  })resent, 
which  if  you  think  worth  notice,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  it 
insertion  in  your  very  useful  work. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1828,  slight  fires  were  made  to  heat 
the  back-wall  of  a  fruiting  pinery,  on  which  vines  were  trained,  they 
were  well  established,  and  annually  bore  excellent  crops  of  grapes. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  there  appeared 
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several  substances  of  the  Turtle  Insect,  (Cocciis  laniyera)  and  they 
kept  increasing  daily,  both  on  the  new  and  old  wood,  harbouring  be¬ 
neath  the  foliage.  We  occasionally  destroyed  them,  but  they  kept 
constantly  increasing  as  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  augmented ; 
until  their  numbers  became  very  great,  and  the  vines  began  evidently 
to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  glutinous  honey-dew  with  which  the 
leaves  were  covered.  We  used  sulphur  and  water,  and  every  means 
that  our  imaginations  could  suggest,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  their  num¬ 
bers  increased  daily,  until  both  fruit  and  leaves  became  mostly  covered. 
The  honey-dew  hung  in  drops  at  the  extremity  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
fruit  appeared  as  if  had  been  dipped  in  a  glue-pan ;  and  on  being 
touched,  it  adhered  to  the  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  glue.  Al¬ 
though  I  washed  it  off  continually,  every  succeeding  morning  it  had 
again  assumed  the  same  appearance.  V ery  few  bunches  fit  for  table, 
were  gathered  that  season.  r, 

I  should  here  remark,  that  the  wall,  previous  to  its  being  white¬ 
washed  in  autumn,  was  almost  as  black  as  a  coal,  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  it  new  drawn. 

We  could  scarcely  account  for  the  disaster, — we  never  before  had 
perceived  anything  of  the  kind ;  the  Red  Spider,  [Acdrus  tellurius) 
had  often  been  very  troublesome.  We  hardly  knew  what  course  to 
take,  but  resolved  to  adopt  some  effectual  means  either  to  kill  or  cure; 
and  for  this  purpose,  we  made  a  mixture  of — 

'  Two  pounds  of  sulphur, 

One  pound  of  soft-soap, 

One  quart  of  strong  tobacco  water. 

One  pint  of  water  of  quicksilver. 

These  we  mixed  well  together,  and  when  we  had  pruned  the  vines,  we 
dressed  both  old  young  wood  with  it;  (having  previously  brushed  them 
well  with  clear  water)  this  we  found  a  most  effectual  remedy,  not  only 
against  the  Turtle  Insect,  but  also  against  the  Red  Spider,  or  anything 
else.  We  have  anointed  our  vines  with  it  every  year  since,  and  have 
been  entirely  free  from  any  insects  ;  and  so  far  fi^om  it  being  injuriou-^ 
to  the  vines,  they  grow  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and  are  very  prolific. 

It  is  well  known,  that  vines  in  vineries  are  less  annoyed  by  insects, 
than  those  either  in  succession  or  fruiting  pineries ; — this  may  arise 
in  some  measure,  from  the  air  in  the  vinery  being  altered  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  require,  whilst  in  the  latter,  the  pines  being  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration,  the  temperature  is  regulated  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  for 
them. 

Wishing  every  success  to  the  Horticultural  Register, 

I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  Brown,  Jun. 


Prestwold  Gardens, 
Dec.  10,  1881. 
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Article  IX. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Polyanthus.  By 
Mr.  John  Retell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield. 

^ENTLEMEN, 

Seeing  by  your  cover  that  you  intend  inserting  papers  on 
the  culture  of  the  Polyanthus,  I  have  forwarded  you  my  opinion  on 
that  plant. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  we  grow  it  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  The  compost  made  use  of  is  a  light  maiden-soil,  mixed 
with  a  little  new  horse-dung.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  is  the 
potting  season, — be  careful  to  examine  the  roots  and  break  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  carrot-stump,  leaving  no  more  than  that  which 
contains  plenty  of  young  fibres.  Crop  the  outside  of  the  leaves,  but 
leave  the  heart  of  the  plant  untouched.  In  November,  they  should  be 
placed  for  protection  in  a  pit; — the  best  sort  for  the  purpose,  is  one 
built  of  brick,  and  instead  of  glass-lights  to  cover  them,  use  wooden 
doors,  set  them  open  during  fine  weather,  but  shut  them  close  down 
at  night  during  frosty  weather,  to  prevent  them  being  injured.  Allow 
them  to  receive  the  benefit  of  gentle  rains  now  and  then,  throughout 
February  and  March. 

When  the  trusses  of  flowers  are  formed,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  thin  out  all  the  inferior  and  mid¬ 
dle  buds,  after  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Auriculas,  p.  .56 
of  your  Register.  At  this  time,  great  care  will  be  requisite,  to  protect 
them  from  slugs,  &c.  The  system  I  have  generally  followed  with 
success,  is,  laying  a  good  floor  of  ashes  from  the  smithy,  for  the  pots 
to  stand  upon;  but  I  should  recommend  “The  Bygrave  Plant  Pre¬ 
server,”  described  in  your  Register,  page  151,  as  far  preferable,  both 
for  a  neat,  simple,  and  efficacious  means  of  preserving  them. 

About  the  latter  end  of  April,  they  will  be  in  full  blow,  and  must 
be  carefully  sheltered  from  the  sun’s  rays  ;  for  if  exposed  to  them,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  will  be  damaged,  if  not  totally  spoiled.  Shade 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  I  recommended  for  the  Auricula. 

The  properties  of  a  good  flower,  are,  having  bright  and  rich  colours ; 
the  eye  must  be  perfectly  round,  and  the  markings  on  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  the  tints  or  shades  of  a  very  dark 
crimson  or  scarlet,  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  pips;  and  the 
whole  flower  must  be  a  complete  circle,  as  TVaterhouse  s  Georye  the 
Fourthy  &c.  The  sorts  most  esteemed  as  possessing  the  best  pro¬ 
perties,  are, — Waterhouse's  George  the  Fourth, — Pearson's  Alexan¬ 
der, — Orawshavu  s  Invincible, — Cox's  Prince  Peyent, — Billinyton  s 
Beauty  of  Over, — Park's  Lord  Nelson, —  I'urner’s  Emperor  Buona¬ 
parte, —  Turner's  England’s  Defiance, — Buck's  George  the  Fourth, — 
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CrawshavS s  Ckyuntess^ — Turner  s  Princess  of  Wales ^ — Hatter sley  s 
Invincible,  ^c. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  frames  and  set  upon  the  borders,  that  the  seed  may  be  ablo  to 
ripen ;  which  it  will  do  in  June  or  July.  As  soon  as  the  seed-pods 
begin  to  change  colour,  and  open  at  the  top,  be  careful  to  cut  them  off 
directly,  or  you  will  be  liable  to  lose  the  seed. 

The  seed  should  generally  be  selected  from  the  most  compact  and  best 
kinds,  as  Parkis  Lord  J^'elson,  &c.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  February 
following,  in  a  box  or  pan,  filled  with  light  new  mould  ;  covering  the 
seed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  they  will  be  up,  and  will  require  a  little  water  occasionally  in  a 
morning;  covering  them  down  closely  with  a  bell  or  hand  glass  in  the 
evening. 

In  May,  they  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  transplant  into  small  pots, 
or  upon  a  warm  border,  to  remain  for  flowering  the  following  spring. 
When  they  are  in  flower,  you  may  select  such  as  are  valuable  flowers. 
Pin-eyes,  (or  those  that  show  the  pistillum)  may  be  thrown  away,  1or 
else  planted  in  the  borders,  for  although  they  are  gen  erally  the  brightest 
colours,  they  are  considered  to  be  worth  little.  Those  called  by  florists 
Moss-eyes,  having  a  fine  yellow  edge  and  good  ground  colours,  are  es¬ 
teemed  the  best. 

We  have  a  very  choice  collection  of  fine  seedlings,  raised  after  this 
manner;  and  last  year  I  raised  above  four  hundred, — many  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  produce  excellent  flow'ers. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

John  Revell. 

PitsmooT,  December,  1831. 


Article  X. — On  the  Management  of  Plum  Trees  trained 
against  a  Wall.  By  Mr.  J.  Mearns,  of  Presteigne. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  for  many  years  adopted  the  method  of  training  all  my 
wall-plum  trees  exactly  as  I  do  my  Peaches,  &c.,  i.  e,  by  a  judicious 
and  regular  succession  of  young  wood ;  upon  which  they  form  blossom- 
buds  as  freely  as  the  young  wood  of  those  trees  which  we  are  all  in 
the  habit  of  training  by  a  regular  succession  of  young  wood.  The  Plum 
tree,  by  this  method,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  unsightly  on  the 
wall,  certainly  becomes  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  trees,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  important,  in  the  garden.  It  can  be  trained  in  the 
fan  form,  (the  best  method  for  the  young-wood  system)  to  a  greater 
VoL.  I,  No.  10.  3  k 
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successful  extent  (the  Pear  excepted,)  than  any  other  fruit  tree ;  and 
if  the  soil  is  loanay,  fresh,  and  good,  it  will  reach  its  destination  in 
much  less  time  than  that  of  any  other  tree ;  and  by  an  ordinary  course 
of  judicious  management,  a  very  regular  supply  of  fine  young  fruc¬ 
tiferous  wood  may  be  retained  in  every  part,  but  which  it  is  often 
difficult  to  do  with  the  Peach  tree.  There  is  another  very  great  con¬ 
venience  attending  the  Plum  tree,  from  the  circumstance  (which  is  too 
much  appealed  to,  as  it  fails  of  success)  of  its  free  production  of  fruit- 
spurs  upon  the  older  wood: — where  a  young  shoot  is  not  conveniently 
at  hand,  the  spurs  are  not  formed  far  off,  so  that  there  is  always  the  easy 
means  of  having  a  very  regular  supply  of  blossoms  over  every  part  of  the 
tree ;  but  upon  no  account,  suffer  tbe  incumbrance  of  spurs  to  remain 
where  the  young  shoots  are  sufficient.  Those  that  are  found  necessary 
to  be  retained  ought  only  to  be  upon  the  sides  of  the  branches,  so  as  to 
bring  the  blossom  and  fruit  into  contact  with  the  wall,  and  to  receive  all 
the  benefit  of  it;  but,  for  neatness’  sake,  and  to  do  away  with  an  incum¬ 
brance,  the  retained  spurs  must  be  kept  as  short  as  possible.  Upon 
some  of  the  two,  three,  and  four-year-old  wood,  it  is  often  found  neces¬ 
sary,  in  some  parts  of  the  tree,  to  retain  some  of  the  front  spurs ;  but  if 
so,  let  those  be  as  close- to  the  shoot  as  possibly  can  be  done,  so  as  to 
bring  the  blossom  and  fruit  to  the  wall,  as  upon  that  very  circumstance 
depends  the  success  of  wall-training,  as  much  as  all  others.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  we  see  the  Plum-tree  after  being  finely  clothed  with  blossoms, 
and  trained  upon  a  favourable  aspect,  in  the  usual  spurring  manner, 
with  but  very  little  fruit  set ; — or  if  set,  it  either  drops  off  prematurely, 
or  else  is  small,  stunted,  or  ill-shapen.  By  the  young  wood  method, 
where  the  tree  is  neither  over-burthened  by  too  much  useless  wood,  nor 
too  heavy  a  load  of  blossoms  and  young  fruit, — where  the  blossoms  and 
fruit  have  the  advantage  of  the  wall, — I  have  rarely  failed  having  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  Green  Gages  and  Mirabelles,  upon  a  north  aspect,  with  a 
very  low  and  wet  cold  border;  and  to  have  the  fruit  well  ripened,  par¬ 
ticularly  fine,  and  of  good  flavour. 

Trees  trained  upon  the  old  spur  method,  are  readily  and  without  loss 
of  time,  reduced  to  the  successional  young  wood  system ;  and  while  they 
are  forming,  the  act  of  so  doing,  renders  them  much  more  productive 
than  they  were  previously  ;  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  operation  till  the  system  is  complete. 

In  the  commencement,  numbers  of  the  incumbering  fore-right  branches 
of  long  spurs,  must  be  cut  away,  and  only  such  are  to  be  retained  as 
will  ply  up  to  the  wall, — all  others  to  be  cut  clear  out ;  and  those  that 
are  left  must  be  considerably  reduced  in  their  spurs,  and  none  left  unless 
they  be  close  to  the  wall.  By  such  a  reduction  of  incumbrance,  and 
the  remaining  fructiferous  wood  laid  in  so  as  to  receive  every  advantage 
from  the  wall,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fine  fruit  the  first  season,  and  the 
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fairest  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  it.  Plenty  of  fine  young  wood  will 
soon  break  forth  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,  so  that  in  about  three  or  four 
years,  if  judiciously  attended  to,  (cutting  out  the  spur  as  a  well  placed 
shoot  is  produced  to  take  its  place)  but  few  persons  could  tell  that  the 
tree  had  ever  been  spur-trained. 

Trees  so  managed,  are  pictures  which  every  one  who  is  fond  of  seeing 
well-trained  trees,  would  delight  in ;  and  from  their  vigorous  growth, 
and  being  less  liable  to  casualties  and  disease,  that  any  other  of  our  fruit 
trees,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  manage  them,  and  they  are  soon  made /lerma- 
nently  fine  and  most  useful  trees. 

It  is  but  doing  justice,  to  state  here,  that  I  received  the  first  suggestion 
of  my  favorite  method,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  the  very  amiable  and  able 
President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
He  has  confined  hinfself  much  more  to  the  short  spurring ;  whilst  I  have 
taken  more  to  the  young  wood  system  ; — as,  by  that  method,  I  find  I  can 
produce  a  larger  and  a  handsomer  tree. 

If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  the  pages  of  your  very  useful  Re¬ 
gister,  by  so  long  a  communication,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  inserted 
in  one  of  your  earliest  numbers ;  as  I  flatter  myself,  that  to  young  gar¬ 
deners,  it  will  not  be  a  subject  of  the  least  importance  which  you  have 
published. 

Wishing  the  Register  every  success, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

.John  Mearns. 

Presteigne,  Jan.  29,  1832. 


Article  Xf. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke,  (Helianthus  tiiberosus)  as  a  Food  for  Pheasants. 
By  Mr.  George  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  Willersley  -  Castle,  near  Cromford, 
Derbyshire. 

Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  long  b^en  aware  that  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  as  a  winter  food  for  pheasants ; 
having  once  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects  in  di’awdng 
these  desirable  birds  to  a  suitable  situation,  where  I  had  left  the  roots 
in  the  ground  for  the  winter,  as  is  mostly  the  case. 

The  premises  where  these  roots  were  grown,  w'ere  so  destitute  of 
pheasaiits,  that  the  spring  previous  to  this  occurrence,  a  few  birds 
w^ere  procured,  to  turn  out  for  breeding.  Towards  the  apjuoach  of 
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winter,  1  observed  them  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
choke  ;  and  as  the  severe  weather  advanced,  the  number  of  visitors 
greatly  increased.  A  neighbouring  gentleman  had  abundance  of  them 
on  his  grounds,  and  although  he  took  every  precaution  to  feed  them 
regularly  with  buck-wheat  and  other  grain,  I  have  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  his  birds  were  greatly  attracted  by  the  roots  of  the 
Artichoke.  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  observing  the  birds  during 
summer ;  but  as  the  winter  drew  near,  T  found  they  re-visited  the  spot 
where  the  roots  grew. — And  so  numerous  had  they  become,  that  two 
gentlemen  going  out  shooting  one  morning,  killed  no  less  than  eigh¬ 
teen  brace  close  to  the  habitation.  Since  then,  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  scarcity  of  birds. 

The  root  in  question,  is  perhaps  better  adapted  as  food  for  these 
birds,  than  any  other  article  that  can  be  grown,  as  scarcely  any  bird 
or  quadruped  feeds  upon  it.  And  the  pheasant  being  a  very  handsome 
bird,  and  ever  resorting  where  it  can  find  protection,  might,  I  think, 
be  so  accommodated  with  this  food  in  woods  and  plantations,  that  the 
poacher  would  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  find  it.  Whereas,  if  fed  on 
grain,  they  congregate  together  and  roost  for  the  night,  and  so  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  poacher’s  gun. 

By  a  little  careful  attention,  the  whole  of  a  gentleman’s  estate  might 
be  planted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  to  secure  a  winter  stock  for  al¬ 
most  any  number  of  birds.  When  once  planted,  they  would  require 
no  renewal,  but  would  increase  to  a  very  great  degree,  in  almost  any 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  roots  are  always  pretty  well 
secured  from  frost  by  their  own  leaves : — so  much  so,  that  I  have  ob- 
sen^ed  even  in  the  most  severe  winters,  when  the  instinct  of  the  birds 
led  them  to  displace  the  dead  leaves,  they  were  able  to  feed  equally 
as  well,  to  all  appearance,  as  in  open  weather.  This  led  me  to  con¬ 
clude  that  cultivating  them  for  the  above  purpose,  would  be  of  decided 
advantage. 

I  am  aware  that  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  grow  buck-wheat, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain,  &c.,  for  them ;  but  when  this  is  done,  a 
large  portion  of  it  falls  to  the  share  of  other  birds :  and  unless  the 
keepers  pay  very  great  attention  to  feeding  them  during  the  spring 
months,  the  birds  are  almost  sure  to  stray  from  the  premises  in  search 
of  food,  and  generally  meet  with  their  destruction. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  pheasants  in  their  native  wild  state,  feed 
upon  roots  in  winter;  indeed  it  has  been  often  observed,  that  they 
prefer  the  roots  of  the  Bulbous  Crowfoot,  (Raniinculns  hulbosus,') 
to  grain. 

I  have  had  correspondence  with  several  of  my  friends,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  Jerusalem  Arti 
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chokes,  as  a  food  for  these  birds :  they  all  agree,  that  the  birds  are 
without  doubt  very  fond  of  them,  and  they  appear  to  be  unanimous  as 
to  fhe  practicability  of  planting  them  for  this  purpose, — and  some  have 
within  these  few  years,  been  the  means  of  their  introduction  into  the 
woods  and  plantations  of  several  gentlemen.  I  conceive  that  scarcely 
any  root  will  be  found  more  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  phea¬ 
sant,  as  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  saccharine  matter.  And 
I  also  think,  that  on  trial  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  food 
for  poultry  generally, — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  grain. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

George  Stafford. 


JVillersley^  February ,  1832. 


Article  XII. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Passifiora,  By  P.  D. 
of  Chelsea. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  correspondent,  T.  H.,  (at  page  230  of  your  Register)  is 
desirous  of  a*  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Passiflora ;  and  as  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cultivation  of  that  genus  of  plants,  I  will  endeavour  to 
answer  that  enquiry,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

This  genus  is  pretty  extensive,  there  being  upwards  of  70  true  species, 
besides  a  many  hybrids,  some  of  which  I  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of. 
Most  of  the  species  require  stove-heat.  The  P.  quadranguldris,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  thrive  best  if  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  bark-bed : — form  a 
little  partition  with  bricks,  a  foot  square,  and  2  or  3  feet  deep,  in  which 
place  the  plant ;  and  every  succeeding  autumn  if  the  roots  be  reduced 
and  new  soil  added,  and  the  plant  cut  down  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of 
cutting  the  vine,  it  will  grow  vigorously  and  fruit  abundantly.  All  the 
species  grown  in  stoves,  appear  to  require  plenty  of  room  for  their  roots, 
as  well  as  branches.  Some  of  them,  as  the  P.  vespertilidnis,  &c.  do  well 
in  large  pots -others,  thrive  best  when  planted  out  in  the  pit,  and 
trained  against  the  back-wall  or  end  lights,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room.  They  will  grow  very  well  under  the  path-way,  if  good  .soil  be 
placed  under  the  stone,  and  a  hole  cut  sufficient  to  allow  the  stem  room 
to  strengthen  without  injury.  I  should  recommend  cutting  them  in, 
every  autumn;  as  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they  grow  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  look  much  better  than  long  naked  stems,  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 
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They  appear  to  me,  to  prosper  best  in  a  good  rich  loam  mixed  with 
one-half  leaf-mould.  They  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
whilst  in  a  growing  state ;  and'  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  training  the 
branches  as  they  grow,  or  they  soon  become  entangled,  and  in  loosening 
them,  not  unfrequently  either  tendrils  or  branches  are  broken. 

There  are  not  many  green-house  species,  although  tho  -P.  incarvAta, 
P,  palmdta,  P.  edulisy  P.  maculdta,  and  P.  Chiiiensis,  will  do  very 
well  in  it ;  as  also  some  excellent  hybrids,  which  are  very  free  flowerers, 
as  P.  rhbra,  P.  coerhleo-racemdsa,  P.  angustifdlia,  and  P,  Colvillii, 
all  of  which,  are  of  easy  culture,  and  highly  ornamental  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory;  and  if  they  have  plenty  of  room,  they  will  flower  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  a  common  green-house,  I  would  plant 
them  for  the  roots  to  grow  under  the  path-way,  as  I  recommended  for 
those  in  the  stove.  I  conceive,  a  gardener  cannot  introduce  a  better 
plant  for  climbing  up  small  painted  wires. 

Some  of  the  more  hardy-growing  sorts  would  do  for  a  vinery,  and 
when  the  lights  were  taken  off  in  the  winter,  the  branches  might  be  cut 
in,  and  the  whole  plants  matted  up  until  the  commencement  of  forcing 
again. 

If  none  of  your  more  able  correpon  dents  take  up  the  matter,  I  will 
try  to  comply  with  the  request  of  T.  H.,  respecting  the  culture  of  greenr 
house  plants.  * 

Should  these  hasty  lines  be  thought  worthy  of  notice,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  their  insertion. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  respectfully, 

P.  D— . 


Chelsea,  Jan,  20,  1832. 


*  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  any  coimnuulcutiou  oil  this,  or  any  other 
subject,  which  our  correspondent  may  favour  ns  with. 
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Article  I. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  from,  Works  on 
Gardening,  8^c. 

1. — A  Treatise  ojj  the  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Gene^ 
RAL  Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths.  By  W.  McNab,  C.M.H.S. 
Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 
2sMd.,  with  a  coloured  engraving. 

We  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  recommending  this  little  pamphlet  to  all 
gardeners,  and  other  persons,  who  are  admirers  of  this  beautiful  tribe  of 
plants;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  be  sanguine,  we  cannot  avoid  conceiving 
that  the  perusal  of  it  will  be  a  great  means  of  stimulating  many  persons  to 
cultivate  Heaths,  who  have  hitherto  been  afraid  to  venture,  on  account  of  a 
multitude  of  apparent  difficulties  in  their  propagation  and  culture:  all  these 
difficulties  Mr.  Me.  Nab  has,  in  this  pamphlet,  proved  to  be  merely  imaginery, 
and  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  Ericas  may  be  grown  to  perfection  with  as 
little,  if  not  less  difficulty  than  any  other  Cape  plants  inhabiting  our  green¬ 
houses. 

The  excellent  practical  experience  of  the  author  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  introduce  this  is  an  arghment  in  favour  of  the  work.  It 
contains  43  pages  of  plain  directions, — on  the  propagation  of  Heaths,  and  the 
treatment  of  them  while  young, — the  soil  best  suited  for  their  growth, — the 
different  shiftings  necessary, — and  the  general  treatment  when  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors. 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  its 
contents; — this  we  do,*to  show  our  readers  something  of  its  excellence;  but 
all  who  can  conveniently  spare  the  money  to  purchase  it,  may  sit  down  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  half-crown  well  spent.  We  are  also  very  anxious 
to  give  the  greatest  publicity  to  Mr.  Me.  Nab’s  xecellent  directions,  for  we 
believe  them  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  Heaths. 

“The  general  mode  (and,  indeed  the  best  mode)  of  propagating  Cape  Heaths 
in  this  country,  is  by  cuttings :  the  greater  portion  strike  root  freely  when  the 
young  wood  is  taken,  after  it  has  become  sufficiently  firm  so  as  to  prevent  its  damp¬ 
ing  off.  The  pots  for  their  reception  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  mouths;  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top,  with  broken 
pot,  or  coarse  ashes,  the  upper  part  of  which  should  be  ofa  smaller  size  than  those 
below  ;  over  which  should  be  placed  a  thin  layer  of  Fog,  i^Hypnum)  a  moss  so 
called,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  working  down  amongst  the  draining,  then  the 
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remainder  of  the  pot  should  be  filled  with  fine  sifted  pit-sand,  as  free  as  possible 
from  earthy  or  irony  matter,  to  the  level  of  the  edg-e,  and  the  sand  pressed  down 
very  firm.  After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  cuttings, 
the  length  of  which  must  depend  on  the  habit  of  the  species.  Some  of  the  free 
growing  sorts  may  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  and  others  that  are  of  a 
more  stunted  growth,  may  not  exceed  half  an  inch  :  in  both  cases  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  plant  at  the  part  where  the  young  cutting  sets  off  from  the  older 
wood.  The  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  and 
the  end  should  be  cut  clean  with  a  sharp  knife  or  scissors ;  the  cutting  is  then 
fit  to  be  inserted.  Let  the  kinds  selected  for  the  same  pot  be  as  near  of  the  same 
habit  as  can  be  judged,  for  instance,  plant  E.  melastdmu,  Petiveridna,  Petiueria, 
Scbdna,  penicilldta,  ^c.  in  one  pot,  and  E.  plnea,  pinifdlia,  vestita,  grandijldray 
purpiirea,  ^c.  in  another  pot;  E.  ventricosa, prcegnans,  Linncednn,  LinncBoides, 
colordns,  ^e.,  in  another  ;  and  E.  Aitonidna ,  J(wniniJldra,  aynpulldcea,  Irbydna, 
infldttty  ^c.y  in  another;  for  unless  this  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will  strike  root  in 
a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot,  which  makes  it  very  inconve¬ 
nient  when  potting  them  out.  When  the  pot  is  filled  with  cuttings  it  should  be 
well  watered  with  a  fine  rose-watering  pot,  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of 
the  stove,  admitting  as  little  air  as  possible  near  to  where  the  cutting-pots  are 
placed,  and  taking  care  to  water  them  every  day.  Bell  glasses  are  not  necessary 
for  Heaths  in  general ;  some  species,  as  E.glaicca,  aiirea,  tujcifoliuy  and  a  few 
other  species  more  difficult  to  strike,  may  be  put  under  bell  glasses,  and  placed 
in  the  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  cutting-pots 
in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much  air,  then 
bell-glasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  glasses  will  require  to  be  wiped  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from  injuring  the  cuttings;  and  when  they  have 
struck  root  the  glasses  should  be  removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings 
are  potted  out.  Cuttings  of  Heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season,  if 
the  cuttings  are  in  a  proper  state  ;  early  in  the  spring,  however,  is  the  best  time 
for  them.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  they  should  be  potted  into  the  smallest 
sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  in  a  close  shaded  place  ;  then 
expose  them  gradually  to  a  more  airy  part  of  the  house,  shading  them  from  the 
sun  till  they  are  able  to  bear  it.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one-half 
peat  and  one-half  sand  :  drain  the  pots  well  with  broken  pots  or  cinders.  The 
second  potting  must  depend  much  on  the  season  of  the  year  ;  if  the  first  potting 
be  done  in  spring,  the  second  should  be  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round 
the  insides  of  the  pots  ;  but  if  the  first  potting  be  done  in  summer,  then  the  second 
will  not  be  necessary  until  the  following  spring.  The  soil  for  the  second  potting 
should  be  about  two-thirds  peat  and  one-third  sand ;  and  in  all  the  pottings  the 
soil  should  be  a  black  peat,  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common,  which  is  never 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general,  it  should  not  be  taken  more  than  five  or  six 
inches  deep  ;  and  where  sand  is  not  intermixed  with  the  soil  in  its  original  state, 
about  one-fifth  of  coarse  white  sand,  free  from  irony  matter,  should  be  mixed  with 
it.  In  shifting  Heaths  from  one  pot  or  tub  to  another,  any  time  from  March  till 
August  may  be  taken,  as  opportunity  permits,  or  the  state  of  the  plants  require. 
Before  beginning  to  shift  I  have  a  quantity  of  the  soil  already  mentioned,  riddled 
through  a  very  coarse  or  wide  meshed  riddle, — if  the  plants  are  small,  of  eourse 
the  riddle  should  be  smaller.  Either  broken  pot  or  cinders,  may  be  used  for 
draining,  whichever  is  most  convenient :  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  giving 
too  much  draining.  The  plant  should  be  raised  a  little  higher  in  the  pot  at  each 
shifting  than  it  had  been  before,  so  that  after  two  or  three  shiftings  the  old  ball 
about  the  stem  of  the  plant  should  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  above  the  level 
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of  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  the  tub,  keeping  sufficient  depth  hetvyeen  the  old  ball 
of  earth  and  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub,  to  hold  water.  Besides  the  compost  and 
draining,  a  quantity  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces,  of  from  one  inch 
to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  introduced  amongst  the  fresh  earth  in  the 
pot  or  tub,  and  pressed  down  amongst  the  soil  round  the  ball.  The  quantity  of 
the  stone  used  to  a  large  sized  Heath  in  shifting,  would,  if  broken  down  to  sand, 
and  added  to  the  sand  previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
mass.  When  stones  are  introduced  among  the  earth  in  this  way.  Heaths  will 
never  suffer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering  them,  as  they 
would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  introduced,  because  these  stones  retain  the 
moisture  longer  than  the  earth  j  and  in  the  winter  they  allow  a  more  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  super-abundant  moisture  which  may  be  given  through  the  mass. 

“  When  I  mention  the  treatment  Heaths  should  have  when  in  house,  I  must  be 
understood,  that  if  I  have  sufficient  accommodation  under  glass,  I  never  would 
take  Heaths  out  of  doors,  unless  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  shifting,  or  taking 
them  from  one  house  to  another.  My  practice  would  be,  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  in  the  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  to  keep  them  cool  during 
winter.  It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  by  turning  them  out  of  doors  for  four 
or  five  months  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants  are  made  hardier,  and  better  able 
lo  endure  the  winter,  than  they  would  be  if  kept  within  doors  during  summer. 
From  this  opinion  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing,  as  I  know  of  no  species 
that  will  not  bear  as  much  in  winter,  without  suffering  from  it,  if  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  summer,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  turned  out  of  doors  ;  and 
many  of  them  (perhaps  all)  I  know  will  bear  more  cold  in  the  winter,  if  kept  in 
the  bouse  during  the  summer,  for  by  the  latter  practice  the  young  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  the  winter.  I  would  advise  every 
one  to  keep  as  many  of  their  best  specimens  and  best  kinds  within  doors,  during 
the  summer  as  they  can,  without  having  them  crowded  close  together.  I  cannot 
give  better  directions  than  to  say  that  one  should  not  touch  the  other  when  in  the 
house,  in  summer ;  and  if  the  nearest  part  of  one  to  the  other  is  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  so  much  the  better.  The  house,  however,  should  be  well  ventilated 
at  all  times,  and  except  in  cases  of  high  wind  and  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  front 
lights  should  be  open  both  night  and  day  ;  and  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  freely  when  they  require  it,  they  should  be  well  watered  over  head  with  the 
garden  engine  every  day,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  this  operation  should 
be  performed  twice  every  day,  namely,  both  morning  and  evening, 

“  It  is  seldom  that  Heaths  are  attacked  with  any  insect  :  the  Green  Fly,  (^ApUis 
Ericecej)  is  the  only  one  I  have  observed,  and  this  very  seldom;  but  when  it 
does  happen,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  a  night  or  two,  when  the  house  is  shut 
close,  will  destroy  them,  and  when  this  is  necessary,  it  is  always  better  to  apply 
it  for  two  nights  in  succession,  in  a  small  quantity,  than  to  give  too  much  at  once, 
“If  the  weather  is  favourable,  a  part  of  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  towards  the 
end  of  April,  if  a  sheltered  shady  situation  is  at  hand  to  place  them  in.  I  may 
mention,  that  at  this  season  they  should  always  be  placed  in  a  situation  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  easterly  wind,  for  they  will  suffer  much  more  from  it  after  being 
turned  out  of  the  house  in  spring,  if  not  well  protected,  than  what  they  will  do 
from  a  sharp  frost  late  in  the  autumn.  Another  part  may  be  taken  out  in  Ma}"^, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  the  whole  that  is  intended  to  be  removed  for  the  season. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  <lull  moist  day  for  the  purpose;  or  if  this  cannot  be  got, 
place  them  in  a  shady  situation  till  they  can  bear  the  sun’s  rays  without  injury  ; 
let  them  then  be  plunged  in  the  ground  from  two  to  six  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pots, — this  saves  much  trouble  in  watering,  and  keeps  the  plants 
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fmm  being’  blown  over  :  care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  bole  in 
the  pot  open,  so  as  to  let  the  water  pass  freely  through.  Any  of  the  plants  out  of 
doors  lluit  may  come  into  flower  late  jn  the  season,  should  be  removed  into  the 
greenhouse,  as  the  heavy  rains  and  high  winds  injure  their  appearance  when  in 
dower. 

“  Although  I  have  never  seen  Heaths  injured  here  (Edinbro’)  when  fully  expo¬ 
sed  to  the  weather,  till  after  November,  it  is  then  necessary  to  have  them  removed 
into  the  house  j  and  to  prevent  the  Heath-house  being  crowded  too  early,  a  part 
of  the  duplicates  may  be  left  in  an  open  shed,  until  the  thermometer  falls  7  or  8 
degrees  Fahrenheit  below  freezing  j  it  is  then  necessary  to  move  the  whole  into 
the  house  that  is  intended  for  them.  In  all  cases,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  Heaths 
will  sustain  no  injury  in  the  house,  with  the  front-lights  open  day  and  night,  until 
the  thermometer  falls  more  than  8  degrees  Farhenheit  below  freezing.  I  would 
not,  however,  advise  this  to  be  practised  in  the  spring,  in  case  of  the  same  degree 
of  frost  happening  at  that  time ;  for  we  have  often  mild  vveather  in  Fehruary  and 
March,  and  so  much  sun  that  the  Heaths  are  forced  into  a  more  vigorous  state  of 
growth  than  they  are  in  winter,  and  when  in  such  a  state  they  will  not  bear  so 
much  cold  without  suffering  from  it,  as  they  will  do  in  the  early  part  or  middle  of 
winter.  I  have  had  the  whole  Heaths  in  the  house,  frozen  for  days  together,  so 
hard  that  the  pots  could  not  be  removed  from  their  places  without  breaking  them, 
and  fresh  air  constantly  admitted  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
suffer  in  the  smallest  degree  from  it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  found  them  to  thrive 
better  than  under  any  other  treatment. 

“It  is  an  excellent  practice  in  dull  weather  in  winter,  and  even  in  frosty  weather, 
if  much  damp  is  in  the  house,  to  throw  in  a  little  heat  during  the  day;  but  this 
should  never  be  done  unless  the  weather  is  such  that  plenty  of  air  can  be  given  to 
the  house  at  the  same  time,  or  even  when  frost  is  in  the  house;  and  the  heat  should 
always  be  stopped  before  the  air  be  taken  off.  Very  little  water  should  be  given 
during  frost,  indeed  none,  except  to  those  which  seem  to  suffer  from  want  of  it; 
but  in  mild  dry  weather  they  should  be  watered  freely  with  the  watering  pot,  and 
the  engine  should  also  be  used  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  that  is,  when  it  is  dry  and  mild  with  much  sunshine.” 

In  pits,  covered  with  glass,  if  we  had  the  power  of  keeping  them  free  from 
damp  in  such  a  situation,  we  could  keep  Heaths  perfectly  well  without  fire  heat, 
by  covering  the  glass  during  severe  weather  with  straw  or  mats.  The  glass 
covering  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury  \intil  the  thermometer 
falls  more  than  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  freezing,  and  then  it  is  advisable  to 
apply  some  additional  covering-.  The  woolly-leaved  kinds  are  very  liable  to 
suffer  in  such  situations. 

2. — Gakdexek'.s  Magazine.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loi^don,  F.Tj.S.,  Szq. 
Publislied  every  two  months,  price  3.v.  Of/. 

No.  86  FOR  February, 

Is  a  notice  by  a  Correspondent,  stating  that  at  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart, 
at  King’s  Meadows,  Peebleshire,  Carrots  were  grown  to  very  great  perfection  in 
peat  earth,  (not  heath  mould.)  This  garden,  he  informs  us,  is  situated  upon  a 
sub-soil  of  cankering  gravel,  mixed  with  a  substance  having  a  near  affinity  to 
iron-stone.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  produces  vegetables  (carrots  excepted) 
to  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  in  the  county.  Mr.  Sherare,  the  gardener,  has  had 
the  garden  under  his  management  for  above  31  years;  and  during  that  period  be 
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lias  never  obtained  a  crop  of  Carrots  vvurtli  aiij  thiiij*’,  alllioaiili  he  lias  tried  every 
means  his  jndg'ment  could  suggest,  or  others  reeoininend.  In  the  autumn  of  1830, 
being  engaged  in  preparing  a  suitable  soil  tor  evergreens  and  American  plants, 
the  thought  struck  him  that  he  might  try  the  etlects.of  the  same  soil  in  growing 
Carrots.  The  sort  of  peat  used,  is  called  AJoas-i/mr,  that  is,  pure  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter,  without  any  mixture  of  sand,  &c.  The  ground  was  trenched  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  a  little  dung  added.  The  tirst  frost  was  taken  advantage 
of,  for  the  purpose  of  wheeling  on  the  peat,  which  was  laid  regularly  on,  about 
eight  inches  thick,  with  a  slight  dusting  of  lime.  In  this  state  it  lay  till 
spring,  exposed  to  the  frost,  when  it  was  dug  in, — the  seed  was  sown  in  the  usual 
manner, — it  received  the  common  routine  of  culture, — and  the  success  was  most 
complete. 

Loudon's  New- Invented  Boiler. 

After  Mr,  Loudon  has  stated  that  a  li'reut  i/npi'ovement  in  the  construction  of 
Boilers  of  every  deso'iption^  has  just  been  made  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  particularly  applicable  to  the  heating  of  hot-houses,  by  hot  water, — 
he  proceeds  to  give  a  few  ideas  of  a  very  simple  construction  for  a  boiler;  and  he 
says,  suppose  we  have  a  common  boiler,  such  as  is  used  in  common  wash-houses, 
and  which  Mr.  Kewley  uses  in  the  siphon  mode  of  circulating  hot  water;  then 
place  another  boiler  within  it,  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  only  a  few  inches  between 
the  inner  boiler  and  the  outer  boiler  all  round,  and  support  it  in  this  position  by 
stays,  (fig.  73)  Let  this  inner  boiler  have  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  about  one-third 
72  of  its  diameter,  and  let  its  rim  be  two  inches  below 

the  level  of  the  water  to  be  heated.  These  arrange- 
uients  being  made,  and  heat  applied  below,  a  circula¬ 
tion  instantly  takes  place,  and  continues ;  the  water 
coming  into  contact  with  the  heated  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  outer  boiler,  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  and 
descending  through  the  inner  boiler,  which  thus  ne¬ 
cessarily  contains  the  coldest  portion  of  the  liquid. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  bottom  of  the  outer  boiler, 
having  its  heat  constantly  carried  oft’ by  the  liquid,  is  not  liable  to  burn  out.  For 
the  siphon  and  level  modes  of  circulating  water  in  hothouses,  this  boiler  promises 
to  be  a  great  improvement. 


3. — Traxsaction's  of 


THE  London  Horticultural  Society'. 


A  Report  on  the  P^arieties  of  the  Pine- Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Society's  Gardens. 
By  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  F.L.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Society.  Read,  De¬ 
cember  7th  &  21st,  1830,  and  January  4th,  1831. 


Continued  from  page  403. 


SPECIES  I. — ANANASSA  BRACTEATA. 

1.  Scarlet  Pine. — Brazilian  Scarlet,  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue. 

And  Ananassa  bracteatu,  of  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  13,  fol.  1081, 
Leaves  remarkably  long  and  flat,  rather  broad  and  flaccid,  of  a  yellowish  green, 
often  tinged  with  pale  brown,  and  almost  destitute  of  mealiness,  spines  very 
strong,  far  asunder,  and  rather  regular.  Flowers  large,  dark  purple,  contrast¬ 
ing  beautifully  with  the  scales,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  at  that  stage  of 
growth.  Fruit  pyramidal,  before  ripening  of  a  dullish  yellow  colour,  on  its 
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approaching  to  maturity  it  changes  to  a  pale  green  and  becomes  a  little  mealy, 
when  ripe  it  is  a  palish  yellow.  Pips  small  and  slightly  prominent,  being 
half-covered  with  the  scales,  which  terminate  in  very  long,  broad,  reflexed 
points,  of  a  dull  scarlet  colour.  Flesh,  very  pale  yellow,  slightly  fibrous,  very 
juicy  and  soft,  slightly  acid,  without  much  flavour.  CVojyw  large,  leaves  ra¬ 
ther  numerous  and  erect.  Size  of  the  fruit,  from  3  to  5  lb. 

SPECIES  IT. — ANANASSA  DEBILIS. 

2.  Wave-Leaved  Pine,  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Ananassa  dcbilis,  of 

the  Botanical  Register,  and  Pomological  Magazine. 

Leaves  large,  flaccid,  spreading,  wavy,  dark  green,  slightly  mealy  above,  and 
stained  with  deep  purple;  teeth  reddish,  small,  equal  sized; — the  full-grown 
leaves  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  well  grown  fruiting  plant  occupies  a 
space  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  Flowers,  pale  purple.  Fruit,  oblong, 
or  tun  shaped;  before  ripening,  of  a  very  deep  green ;  when  ripe,  dull  yellow 
with  a  greenish  cast  on  one  side;  almost  destitute  of  mealiness.  Pips  pro¬ 
jecting,  middle  sized,  pointed,  as  long  as  the  scales,  the  uppermost  of  which 
are  nearly  destitute  of  points, — the  lowermost,  have  w  ithered  deeply-toothed 
points.  Flesh,  yellow,  transparent,  very  tender,  delicate,  and  juicy;  flavour 
extremely  pleasant  with  a  slightly  perceptible  acid.  Core,  woody.  Crown, 
large,  not  disposed  to  become  cock’s-comb  shaped,  or  to  be  proliferous.  It 
fruits  in  about  two  years  from  the  sucker. 

SPECIES  III. — ANANASSA  LUCIDA. 

3.  King  Pine,  of  Speechley’s  Treatise,  2nd.  ed.  page  15.  Grass^ Green  King, 

Common  King,  and  Old  King,  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue. 

The  Havannah,  of  Nichol’s  Gardener’s  Kalendar,  4th  ed.  page  304.  And 

Ananassa  viridis  inermis,  of  the  French. 

Leaves,  rather  long,  somewhat  broad  and  keel-shaped  ;  margins  destitute  of 
spines,  and  sometimes  a  little  undulated,  of  a  clear,  shining,  yellowish  green, 
and  entirely  free  from  mealiness:— -its  growth  is  also  very 'peculiar,  the  centre 
leaves  embrace  each  other  very  closely,  and  require  considerable  force  to  se¬ 
parate  them.  Flowers,  purple.  Fruit,  cylindrical,  inclining  to  ovate,  of  a 
bright  olive  colour  before  ripening,  bright  orange  when  ripe.  Flesh,  yellow, 
opaque,  firm,  and  free  from  fibres ;  sweet  and  pleasant,  with  only  very  little 
acid.  Crown,  large,  leaves  embracing  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  fruit 
generally  weighs  from  3  to  4  tb:  This  as  well  as  the  other  smooth-leaved 
varieties,  requires  less  water  and  more  heat  than  the  other  sorts. 

4.  Fishebwick  Striped-Globe  Pine,  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Cata- 

logue. 

This  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others,  by  its  leaves,  which  somewhat 
resemble  the  King  Pine,  but  differ  in  having  weak  irregular  spines  on  their 
margins;  and  are  of  rather  a  darkel*  green,  slightly  tinged  with  pale  brown, 
more  particularly  in  the  centres  of  the  plants ;  also  somewhat  thickly  inter¬ 
spersed  with  silvery  specks  on  the  under  surface. 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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Article  II. — Reviews  of,  and  Extracts  fromy  Works  on 
Botany y  S^c. 

1.  — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register.  (New  Series)  By  John 

Bindley.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Monthly.  8vo.  4^.  coloured. 

VOL.  V,  No.  1,  FOB  Mabch,  contains 
Apheldndra  cristdtoy  Crested  Aphelandra. — (Acanth2iceae.) — A  handsome  ten¬ 
der  stove  plant,  thriving  well  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  a  high  temperature, 
with  an  atmosphere  well  filled  with  moisture.  It  is  but  little  known,  al¬ 
though  it  was  introduced  in  1733.  It  flowers  in  tufts,  of  a  bright  scarlet  or 
rather  crimson  colour.  Potentitla  laciniosa,  Jagged- leaved  Cinquefoil.-— 
(Rosacese.) — A  yellow-flowering  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  dry  sandy 
fields  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Pesth,  in  Hungary;  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Baron  Jacquin,  in  1829.  (Enothera  anisoldba.  White  Upright 
Evening  Primrose. — (OnagrS.riae.) — This  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe  ; 
it  thrives  in  the  open  border,  but  requires  a  little  shelter  from  frost  during  the 
winter.  FAclisia  bacillaris,  Rod-branched  Fuschia. — (Onagrariae.) — This 
is  an  elegant  deciduous  shrub,  bearing  bright  rosy-red  flowers ;  it  grows 
freely  in  any  kind  of  light  soil,  and  continues  to  flower  all  summer. 
Wcstrtngia  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Westringia. — (Labiatie.) — A  pretty  little 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  pale  blue  flowers,  having  the  habit  of  some  slender 
variety  of  our  Rosemary.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  White.  Pyrus  salvifoliay  Sage-leaved  Pear.— (Po- 
maceaj.) — ^This  is  the  Poirier  d  Feuille  de  Sauge  of  the  French;  it  is  found 
wild  about  Orleans,  where  it  is  also  cultivated  for  making  perry.  Barle~ 
ria  lupuUna,  Hop-flowered  Barletia. — (Acanthaceae.) — This  is  a  beautiful 
yellow-flowering  stove  plant,  forming  a  bush  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  al¬ 
most  always  in  flower,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  deep  green  leaves, 
marked  with  a  bright  red  mid-rib. 

2.  — Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Monthly.  4to. 

coloured,  5s. ;  8vo.  partly  coloured,  2s.Qd. 

Part  179,  for  March,  contains 

Calathea  macilenta,  Slender  Calathea. — (Canneae.) — A  little  stove  plant, 
with  pale  flowers;  a  native  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Oxdlis  Boimedruiy  Bowie’s 
Wood-Sorrel. — (Oxalideas.) — This  is  a  magnificent  species,  lately  introduced 
from  the  Cape ;  its  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  rose-colour.  Calceolaria  Uco 
lor.  Two-coloured  Slipperwort. — (Scrophularinae.) — This  species,  Mr.  M’Nab, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Garden,  received  from  Peru,  in  1829.  Its  flowers  are  pale 
blue  and  yellow.  It  will  bear  the  open  air,  but  requires  shelter  in  an  airy 
greenhouse  throughout  the  winter.  Dorstcnia  tubichia,  Tubed  Dorstenia. 
— (Urticeae.) — Messrs.  Loddiges  received  this  curious  stove  plant  in  1831, 
from  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Trinidad;  the  roots  are  fragrant.  Hedychium  uro- 
phylluniy  Tail-leaved  Garland  Flower. — (Scitaminea3.) — This  is  a  native  of 
India.  It  requires  stove  heat.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  September,  they 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  showy  and  fragrant.  OHea  frdgrans.  Sweet 
Scented  Olive. — (Oleinas.) — The  fragrant  flowers  of  this  well-known  green¬ 
house  plant  are  said  to  be  used  in  China  for  scenting  Tea.  It  is  increased  by 
layers  and  cuttings.  Erica  reflexa,  Reflexed  Heath;  and  E.eldta,  Tall 
Heath. — (Ericese.) — Are  two  well-known  species;  the  former  introduced 
from  the  Cape,  in  1800,  and  the  latter  in  1793.  Ornithdgalumlon  gihracte- 
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aUim  Long-bracteaed  Star  of  Bethlehem, — (Asphodelea*.) — A  slender  green¬ 
house  plant,  with  green  and  white  flowers,  introduced  from  the  Cape  in  1812. 

Few-flowered  Sea  Heath, — (Frankeniaceae.) — This  is  a 
slender  shrubby  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high ;  it  requires  the  protection 
of  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  Its  flowers  are  pale  rose-coloured. 

3.  — Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  &c.  (Xew  Series)  Edited 

by  Dr.  Hooker.  Ss.iSd.  coloured;  3s.  plain. 

No.  63,  FOR  March,  contains 

C'leo)ne  gigdntea,  Gigantic  Cleoine. — (Capparideae.) — A  green  flowering  stove 
plant,  with  but  little  beauty;  introduced  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  1774.  Lo 
belia  robdsta.  Thick-stemmed  Lobelia. — (Campanula cese.) — A  purple-flowering 
plant,  introduced  in  1830,  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Piper  nigrum,  Black  or  Com¬ 
mon  Pepper. — (Piper^ceae.) — To  which  is  attached  an  interesting  account  of 
the  manner  of  its  uses',  culture,  &c.  in  its  native  country,  Lilimn  tenuifd- 
lium,  Slender- leaved  Lily. — (Liliacese.) — A  handsome  plant,  with  deep  orange- 
red  coloured  flowers.  Cerdsus  sphcerocdrpa,  Noyau  Cherry. — (Rosace®.) — 
An  evergreen  tree,  bearing  purple  fruit  about  the  size  of  our  Common  Bird 
Cherry.  Arthrostemma  nitida.  Shining  Arthrostemma. — (Melastomaceai.) 
— Introduced  by  Mr.  John  Tweedie,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1829;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  lilac  colour.  Doronicum  Caucdsimim,  Caucasian  Leopard’s-Bane. 
— -(Composit®,) — It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasian  Alps,  and  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Fischer ;  it  thrives  in  the  open  air,  and  has  flowers  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  in  April. 

4.  — The  British  Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S. 

8vo.  Monthly.  3^.  coloured;  2i‘.3c/.  plain. 

No,  34,  FOR  March,  contains 

Camellia Japonica,  var,  Sweetiana,  Sweet’s  Painted-flowered  Camellia. — This 
is  a  very  handsome  hybrid;  the  flowers  are  variegated  with  white,  blush,  and 
a  deep  rosy  red.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  at  Mr.  ColvilPs,  by  Mr.  Sweet, 
some  years  ago.  Tropce''olum  peregrinurn,  Canary-bird  Flower, — (Trop®- 
ole®.) — This  is  a  hardy  annual  of  considerable  beauty,  having  bright  yellow 
flowers.  If  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  it  will  flourish  for  several  years.  Hes- 
peris  speciosa,  Beautiful  Rockett. — (Crucifer®.) — The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  quite  hardy  and 
perennial.  Helena  grdcilis,  Slender  Helena. — (Amaryllide®.) — This  is  the 
of  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  816,  and  is  well  deserving  of 

cultivation. 

5.  — The  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 
Large  paper,  L-.Ot/. ;  Small,  H. 

No.  87,  FOR  March,  contains 

Primula  Auricula,  Auricula,  variety,  Fletcher’s  Mary  Ann. — (Priinulaceaj.) — 
This  is  one  of  the  green-edged  varieties.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 
near  Birmingham.  Hedpsarum  roseum,  Rose-coloured  Hedysarum. — (Le- 
guminos®.) — This  plant  is  ornamental,  and  perfectly  hardy  ;  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  H.  onobry^chis,  or  Saintfoin.  Mdlva  Mauritidna,  Mauritanian 
Mallow. — (Malvace®.) — It  is  supposed  this  was  introduced  in  1768,  from  the 
Mauritius,  by  John  Earl  of  Bute.  Sedum  Aizoon,  Yellow  Stone  Crop. — 
(Crassulaceac.) — Introduced  from  Siberia,  in  1757,  and  has  long  been  known 
as  a  great  ornament  to  our  arlilicial  rock-work. 
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Article  I. — Ohservatlons  on  A7iimalcnles.  By  Mr.  John 
Smithurst,  of  Lea. 

(tEXTLEMEX, 

The  smallest  animated  body  which  the  unassisted  human 
eye  is  considered  capable  of  surveying,  is  the  mite.  The  vastly 
magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  has,  however,  discovered  to  us 
numberless  minute  organized  living  creatures,  which  are  totally  invisi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye.  These  curious  little  beings,  which  are,  by 
naturalists,  termed  Animalcules,  are  found  to  exist  in  water,  and 
other  fluids.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  they  exist  in  the  air, 
and  also  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  water;  but  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  this  with  accuracy,  because  they  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  examination  of  glasses  with  that  facility  of  which 
water  admits.  Water  being  transparent,  and  confining  the  creatures 
in  it,  a  drop  can  be  applied  to  the  glass  of  a  microscope,  and  all  that 
it  contains,  to  a  certain  degree  of  smallness,  discovered. 

Some  of  these  animalcules  seem  natural  inhabitants  of  water, 
others  appear  only  to  be  passing  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  in 
it,  and  ultimately  (after  having  undergone'  a  transformation,)  become 
inhabitants  of  the  air. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  animalcules  are  the  Vorticellae,  or 
Wheel  Animals,  found  in  rain  water  that  has  stood  in  leaden  gutters. 
They  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  instruments  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  in  figure  and  motion  somewhat  resemble  wheels. 
These  wheels  are  projected  from  tubular  cases,  into  which  the  animal 
can  withdraw  them  at  pleasure.  When  in  search  of  food  it  protrudes 
its  wheels,  and  by  the  motion  of  these  rotary  organs,  causes  an  eddy 
in  the  water,  sufficient  to  attract  into  its  vortex  such  animalcules  of  a 
smaller  species  as  happen  to  swim  near;  these  the  little  creature 
seizes  by  suddenly  contracting  its  tentacula,  and  enclosing  them  in  the 
midst.  All  its  actions  indicate  great  sagacity  and  quickness  of 
sensation. 

Clear  and  pure  water  will,  after  standing  some  time  in  the  open 
air,  contain  animalcules;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  wh^n  vege¬ 
table  bodies  have  been  steeped  in  it,  for  perhaps  no  creatures,  however 
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small, can  live  upon  water  alone ;  but  when  it  is  stored  with  proper 
food,  the  microscope  will  exhibit  to  the  admiring  eye  myriads  of  living 
creatures  in  every  drop.  New  made  hay,  cut  into  small  lengths,  and 
put  into  water,  will  in  a  few  days,  produce  a  whitish  scum  on  the 
surface,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to 
contain  inexpressible  numbers  of  animalcules.  The  most  general 
among  them  is  an  oval  sort,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  ant’s  egg ; 
these  are  extremely  nimble,  and  in  a  continual  swift  motion  backwards 
and  forwards  :  but  sometimes  they  stop  on  a  sudden,  and  turn  round 
on  their  own  axis  many  times,  w;ith  surprising  velocity,  first  one  way, 
and  afterwards  the  contrary.  Another  sort,  common  to  this  infusion, 
is  clear  and  transparent,  but  curiously  ribbed,  in  the  manner  of  a 
melon.  Others  are  transparent  at  their  extremity  only,  and  in  these 
neither  legs  nor  fins  are  discernable. 

Vinegar,  after  standing  a  few  days  uncovered,  especially  in  the 
summer  season,  will  abound  with  animalcules  in  the  shape  of  eels. 

It  is  common  in  summer  for  the  water  that  stands  in  ditches,  to 
appear  sometimes  of  a  greenish,  and  at  other  times  of  a  reddish 
colour.  This  on  examination  with  the  microscope,  has  been  found  to 
be  entirely  owing  to  the  millions  of  animalcules  crowded  together  on 
the  surface. 

“  Where  the  pool 

‘'Stands  mantled  o’er  with  green,  invisible 
“  Amid  the  floating  verdure,  millions  stray.” 

“Nor  is  the  stream 
“Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 

“Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seem, 

“Void  of  their  unseen  people.” 

Leewenhoeck  calculates,  that  a  thousand  millions  of  animalcules 
observed  in  common  water,  are  not  altogether  so  large  as  a  grain  of 
sand !  Eminent  naturalists  have  discovered  not  less  than  30,000  in 
a  single  drop !  Every  animalcule  being  an  organized  body,  how 
delicate  and  subtle  must  be  the  parts  necessary  to  constitute  it,  and 
preserve  its  vital  actions !  How  inconceivably  small,  and  yet  a  per¬ 
fect  animal!  In  animalcules  we  discover  the  same  multiplication  of 
parts,  diversity  of  figures,  and  variety  of  motions,  as  in  the  largest 
animals.  How  amazingly  curious  must  he  the  internal  structure  of 
these  little  creatures, — how  minute  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  ten¬ 
dons,— how  exquisitely  delicate  the  veins,  arteries,  nerves, — what  a 
number  of  vessels  and  dilferent  circulations  must  be  contained  in  one 
of  them!  It  is 'difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  so  narrow  a  compass, 
there  should  be  contained  a  heart,  as  the  fountain  of  life,  propelling 
the  circulating  fluid, — veins  and  arteries,  as  the  conductors  of  the 
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bl6od> — a  bra'iii  to  supply  nerves  in  every  part  of  the  minute  struc¬ 
ture, ^ — muscles  necessary  to  its  motions,- — glands  for  the  seci^etion  of 
its  fluids, — stomach  and  bowels  to  digest  its  food,- — eyes  to  direct  its 
progress, — and  a  mouth  to  take  ill  its  nourishnlent ! 

*‘How  sweet  to  muse  upon  His  skill,  display’d 
“(Infinite  skill !)  in  all  that  He  has  made. 

“To  trace  in  Nature’s  most  minute  design, 

“The  signature  and  stamp  of  Power  Divine  ; 

“Contrivance  exrjuisite,  expressed' with  ease, 

“Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees ; 

*‘The  shapely  limb,  arid  lubricated  jointj 
“Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point ; 

“Muscle  and  nerve,  miraculously  spun  j 
“His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done  ! 

“Th’  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 

“To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  several  eminent  naturalists  that  many  animal¬ 
cules  found  in  water  are  not  natural  inhabitants  of  that  element,  but 
are  only  passing  the  first  stage  of  their  existence  in  it ;  and  after 
changing  their  form,  become  inhabitants  of  the  air.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  those  minute  and  invisible  little  flies,  which  doubtless 
are  eVery-where  floating  in  the  air,  when  they  find  a  fluid  stored  with 
proper  nourishment  for  their  future  offspring,  may  be  supposed  to 
resort  to  it  in  swarms,  and  there  deposit  their  eggs. — These  eggs 
being  soon  hatched,  the  infant  brood  swim  about  and  live  in  it,  till 
grown- to  their  stated  size  ;  they  then  in  due  time  change  their  forms, 
and  fly  away.  Mr,  Baker,  whose  observations  on  this  subject  were 
the  most  accurate,  took  every  method  to  ascertain  this  fact;  and  he 
says,  that  after  carefully  noticing  some  kinds  of  animalcules  in  several 
fluids;  to  be  grown  to  a  certain  size,  on  a  sudden  he  found  they  were 
all  gone,  and  only  a  much  smaller,  and  consequently  a  younger  race^ 
of  the  same  species  remaining:  these  also,  when  grown  to  a  like  size, 
took  their  departure.  When  the  infusion  was  covered,  (though  with 
but  muslin  or  fine  lawn)  he  constantly  found  that  few  animalcules 
were  produced  in  it ;  but  upon  taking  off  the  covering  it  was  in  a  few 
days  full  of  them.  This  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  the  eggs  from 
which  these  animalcules  proceed,  must  either  be  brought  there  by 
their'ovra  parents,  or  be  brought  with  the  air.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  happen  from  both  ways,  for,  as  the  eggs  of  such  minute  creatures 
are  lighter  than  air,  and  so  small  as  not  even  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  eye,  millions  may,  in  their  proper  season,  be  floating 
almost  every-where ;  in  places  unsuitable  to  their  natures,  they  will 
perish,  biit  if  they  fall  into  a  situation  adapted  to  their  support,  they 
will  hatch  and  come  to  perfection.  I  must  however  say,  that  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  most  probable  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  parent. 
Vlo.  l,No.  10.  3  m 
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If  vve  reason  from  analogy,  this  hypothesis  carries  with  it  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  probability,  for  as  water  contains  myriads  of  organized 
living  creatures,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  in  like  manner  may 
the  air  also  be  filled  by  them.  And  why  not  these  aerial  animalcules 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  fluid,  stored  with  proper  nourishment  for  their 
offspring  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence, — when  the  gnat  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  water,  where  they  are  hatched,  and  its  infant  brood, 
after  a  series  of  transformations  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  assumes 
its  winged  form,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air  ? 

I  will  not.  Gentlemen,  trespass  longer  upon  your  attention,  but 
conclude  by  subscribing  myself 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Smithurst. 

Lea,  Jan,  18,  1832. 


Article  II. — On  Rust  in  Corn,  8^c.  By  James  Rennie, 
Esq.  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural-History,  King’s 
College,  London. 

Gentlemen, 

Last  season,  wheat  crops  were  extensively  infested  with  a 
parasitical  fungus,  popularly  termed  the  Red  Rust, — and  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  the  most  improbable  and  impossible  causes  were  assigned 
for  this,  such  as  blighting  winds,  which  could  no  more  generate  this 
fungus,  than  they  could  have  generated  a  crop  of  the  wheat  which  was 
infected  with  it.  iV  notion  like  this  is  injurious,  in  so  far  as  it  para¬ 
lyses  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  obviate  the  evil,  ‘fit  being  impossible 
to  prevent  a  blighting  wind  from  blowing  through  his  crops,”  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  up  his  mind  that  this  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  lost  time,  and  folly,  to  search  after  any  other.  It 
would  be  hopeless  to  reason  with  those  who  obstinately  persist  in  hold¬ 
ing  such  an  opinion ;  yet  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  bad  as 
another  opinion  to  which  I  shall  briefly  call  your  attention,  as  injurious, 
by  leading  to  extensive  practical  error. 

This  opinion,  or  rather  theoretical  fancy,  being,  that  the  Red  Rust 
which  infests  grain,  is  identical  in  species  with  numerous  other  fungi 
found  on  the  leaves  of  other  herbaceous  plants,  and  even  on  the  leaves 
of  trees;  and  this  fancy  has  been  extensively  propagated  in  books  on 
agriculture  and  on  botany,  by  those  who  either  servilely  copy  from 
others,  or  what  is  much  the  same,  make  theii*  observations  v'ith  their 
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minds  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  course  shut  their  eyes 
to  whatever  is  adverse  to  such  opinions.  According  to  this  fancy  then, 
the  seed  from  which  the  Red-Rust  springs,  is  wafted  into  the  corn¬ 
fields  from  trees,  bushes,  and  weeds,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  be 
obvious  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  destroying  the  trees,  bushes, 
and  weeds,  from  whence  this  baneful  parasite  is  propagated  and  spread. 
The  trees  usually  accused,  are  the  Maple,  A^cer  campestre;  the  Ash, 
Fndxinus  excelsior;  and  the  Elm,  (Ulmus)-, — the  shrubs,  are  the 
Barberry,  Berheris  vulgaris ;  the  Rose,  (^Rdsd))  and  the  Bramble, 
(Rdbus') ; — and  the  weeds,  are  the  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfdra;  the 
Ladies’  Mantle,  Alchemilla  vulgaris;  the  Nettle,  Urtica dioica ;  the 
Groundsel,  Senecio  vulgaris;  the  Dandelion,  Leontddon  Taraxacum; 
and  numerous  others. 

Now  the  veriest  tyro  in  Cryptogamic  Botany,  knows  that  the  Rusty 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  of  these  plants,  is  as  different  in  species  as 
the  plants  themselves,  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  less  rational  to 
maintain  that  a  field  of  wheat  would  spring  up  if  you  should  sow  bar¬ 
berries,  or  coltsfoot  seed,  than  that  the  seed  of  the  funguses  growing 
on  these,  should  produce  the  corn  fungus.  Should  it  be  said  that  it 
is  the  difference  of  the  nufrimerit  of  the  fungus  which  causes  the  differ¬ 
ence,  I  would  ask,  whether  a  difference  of  soil  would  produce  rye  or 
oats  where  wheat  seed  only  had  been  sown  ? 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  who  may  have  been  mis¬ 
led  by  books  or  other  authority,  into  the  belief  of  such  absurd  fancies, 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  differences  of  these  species  of  parasite  fungus, 
[fig.  73  to  78.] 

These  differences  in  construction,  I  conceive  will  be  abundantly  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  any  person  not  obstinately  prejudiced,  that  the 
Rust  in  corn,  though  it  may  be  propagated  from  the  gi’ass  in  hedges 
and  headlands,  could  not  by  possibility  arise  from  trees,  bushes,  colts- 
!  foot,  or  other  plants,  which  therefore  it  would  be  labour  thrown  away 
to  extirpate  with  this  view. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Y ours,  respectfully, 

James  Rennie, 

LeCf  Kenty  Jan.  14,  1832 


Fig.  74— Rose  Blight,  {^Pvccinia  toscb—Gky.- 
ville)  found  only  on  Rose  leaves.  Tlie  seed- 
vessel  with  from  four  to  seven  cells,  pointed,  and 
a  foot-stalk  thickest  at  the  base. 

Fig.  73. — Rei)  Rust  of  Corn,  (Fuccinia  graminis, — Persoon)  found  on  all  the  grasses, 
hut  never  on  other  plants  or  trees.  The  seed  vessel  with  two  cells,  the  upiJer  the  shortest, 
on  a  thread-shaped  foot-stalk.  Ycllowish-black  or  brown. 

u  A  piece  of  Wheat-straw,  wMth  the  Fungus  growing  upon  it. 
b  The  same,  magnified. 
c  A  small  portion  of  Straw,  magnified. 

d  A  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  Straw,  highly 
magnified. 

e  An  upright  section  of  the  Straw,  highly  magnified. 
f  A  transverse  section  of  the  Straw,  highly  migtiified. 

<7  The  Fungus,  highly  magnified.  _ _ 
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Fig.  76.-r-GooSEBERRy  Blight,  {JEddium  grossularia, — Decandolle)  found  only  on  ' 
Gooseberry  leaves.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Jeaf  opposite  the  fungus,  is  of  a  fine  red. . 
The  seed-vessel  splits  with  an  indented  border  of  yellowish-white  .teeth. 


Fig  77.-  -Coltsfoot  Blight,  {/Eddium  /MSSiVaytnis,— Persoon)  found  on  Coltsfoot 
leaves,  and  on  no  other  plant  or  tree.  The  seed-vessel  very  short,  bursting  with  an  in¬ 
dented  border  of  white  teeth  rolled  outwards.  The  seed  pink- orange. 


Fig.  78. — Barberry  BliGHT;  {jEddumberberidet, — Persoon)  found  on  Barberry  leaves 
or  flowers,  and  on  no  other  plant  or  tree.  The  seed-vessel  without  a  foot-stalkj  one  celled, 
and  bursting,  with  an  indented  border,  fine  orange. 
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1.  — Time’s  Telescope  for  1832;  or  a  Complete  Guide  to 

THE  Almanack,  &c. ;  with  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  by 
Professor  Rennie.  8vo.  9^. 

Although  this  annual  has  appeared  eighteen  successive  years,  it  is  still  far  from 
having  lost  its  interest  or  good  character  ;  indeed  the  present  one  is  far  superior 
to  any  that  have  before  appeared.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, — the  first  being 
Accounts  of  Remarkable  Days,  &c. — the  second  Astronomical  Occurrences,  very 
interesting, — and  the  third,  (which  comes  more  immediately  under  our  observa¬ 
tions)  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  by  Professor  Rennie.  This  part  contains  much  pleasing 
information,  partly  original,  and  partly  quotations.  These  are  disposed  into 
twelve  chapters,  a  chapter  for  each  month.  Surrounding  the  title  of  the  “  Notes 
of  a  Naturalist,”  is  a  beautiful  engraving  of  a  chain,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis; 
and  in  each  link  is  included  some  interesting  object  of  Nature.  The  whole  vo¬ 
lume  is  interspersed  with  beautiful  copper-plate  and  wood  engravings;  those 
connected  with  cometary  astronomy  are  particularly  interesting. 

2.  — A  Manual  of  Land  and  Fresh-Water  Shells  of  the 

British  Islands;  with  coloured  plates  of  every  species.  By 
W.  Turton,  M.D.  8vo.  105.6c/.  London.  1831. 

This  deserving  little  work  we  intended  to  have  noticed  some  time  ago,  but  have 
hitherto  been  prevented,  by  a  press  of  matter  ;  we  still,  however,  can  do  no  more 
for  want  of  room,  than  just  give  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.  To  all  British 
Conchologists  this  volume,  we  conceive,  will  be  found  an  acquisition.  The  shells 
are  classed  on  the  most  approved  system  of  the  present  day  ; — the  descriptions 
of  the  species  are  brief,  but  satisfactory  the  engravings  are  excellent,  and 
coloured  in  a  superior  style  ; — indeed  the  book  is  got  up  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  the  author. 

3.  — British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 

8vo.  45.6c/.  coloured. 

No.  99,  FOR  March,  contains 

Spercheus  emargindtus, — Order,  Coledptera  ;  Family,  Hydrophtlida, — An  in¬ 
sect  now  very  rare  in  England ;  it  must  however,  formerly  have  been  taken 
round  the  metropolis  in  abundance,  as  specimens  were  preserved  in  most  of 
the  old  London  cabinets.  The  plant  is  Ram'mcitliis  Ungtm,  {QiXQZ.t  Spear- 
wort.  Encyrtus  vUis,  Vine  Encyrtus. — Order,  Hymenoptera ;  Family,  Ey- 
nipidce, — ^Mr.  Curtis  has  given  both  male  and  female  figures  of  this  genus,  on 
account  of  their  great  dissimilarity  to  each  other;  the  male  being  of  a  dull 
black  colour,  and  the  female  of  a  reddish  orange.  It  receives  its  specific  name 
from  frequently  being  found  on  vines ;  indeed  Mr.  Stevens  bred  them  from 
the  cocciis  of  the  vine,  Ino  stdticcs,  the  Green  Forester. — Order,  Lepiddpferu ; 
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Family,  Zygce'nidce, — This  insect  frequents  meadows,  the  margins  of  woods, 
sides  of  mountains,  &c.  It  is  abundant  round  London,  appearing  even  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Like  the  Zygednce,  they  fly  in  the  sunshine,  but  not 
very  briskly.  In  May  and  June  they  make  their  appearance,  and  are  fond  of 
the  Thrift,  {Stdtice  aryiieria,)  from  whence  the  specific  name.  The  larva  feeds 
on  Sorrel,  {RUmex  acetosa,)  a  specimen  of  which  is  given.  Drapetis  aterri- 
ma. — Order,  Dtptera;  Family,  Tachydromidce.—'^x.  Haliday  says,  “it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  D.  exilis  by  the  abdomen  being  entirely  deep  glossy  black  in 
the  living  insects  of  both  sexes.  The  sea  coast  seems  its  peculiar  habitat, 
it  having  been  seldom  seen  a  hundred  yards  from  high-water  mark. 

4. — The  Entomological  Cabinet.  By  G.  Samouelle,  A.L.S. 
Monthly,  with  coloured  plates,  Foolscap  8vo.  2s. Qd. 

The  Author  of  this  little  work  informs  us,  that  he  intends  the  results  of  his 
thirty  years'  experience  to  be  the  means  of  rendering  this  periodical  a  “  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Juvenile,  a  Text-book  to  the  Tyro,  and  a  Magazine,  to  the  Scien¬ 
tific.”  Each  number  contains  six  engraving,  coloured  according  to  nature. 
The  whole  is  written  in  plain  simple  language,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
multitude  of  technical  terms,  such  works  generally  contain.  And  we  think 
from  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  that  it  is  far  from  being  dear,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  receiving  encouragement. 

o. — Magazine  of  Natural  History  ;  edited  by  J.  C  Loudon, 
F.I/.S.,  &c.,  published  every  two  mouths,  8vo.  35.6f?. 

No,  23,  FOR  January,  1832, 

Contains  among  other  matters  an  interesting  article  on  “The  habits  of  the 
Barn  Owl,  or  Screech  Owl,  (Strix  fldmmea^  Linn.  AlUcofldmmeus,  Flemming,) 
and  the  benefits  it  confers  on  man,  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.”  in  which  the 
writer,  after  detailing  the  method  he  took  to  induce  the  Owls  to  settle  on  a 
ruin  of  an  old  gateway,  on  his  premises,  states  the  following  facts: — 

“Buffon  and  Bewick  err,  (no  doubt  unintentionally)  when  they  say  that 
the  Barn  Owl  snores  during  its  repose.  What  they  took  for  snoring  was  the 
cry  of  the  young  birds  for  food.  I  had  fully  satisfied  myself  on  this  score 
some  years  ago.  However,  in  December,  1823,  I  was  much  astonished  to 
hear  this  same  snoring  kind  of  noise,  which  had  been  so  common  in  the  month 
of  July.  On  ascending  the  ruin,  I  found  a  brood  of  young  owls  in  the 
apartment.  This  year  (1831)  a  pair  hatched  their  young,  September  7th. 

“If  this  useful  bird  caught  its  food  by  day,  instead  of  hunting  for  it  by 
night,  mankind  would  have  ocular  demonstration  of  its  utility  in  thinning 
the  country  of  mice,  and  it  would  be  protected  and  encouraged  every  where. 
It  would  be  with  us  what  the  Ibis  was  with  the  Egyptians.  When  it  has 
young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  every  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes.  But 
in  order  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  this 
bird  destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in 
the  place  of  its  retreat.  Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of 
mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time  that  the  apartment  of  the  Owl  on  the 
old  gateway  was  cleaned  out,  there  has  been  a  deposit  of  above  a  bushel  of 
pellets.” 

The  writer  also  mentions  an  instance,  which  came  under  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  of  this  bird  catching  fish. 
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PART  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

ON.  NATURAL -HISTORY,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


Hiicrs  FOB  THE  Register. — Gentlemen,  a  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me 
which  may  be  of  use  to  you.  I  perceive  an  erratum  in  your  last  number,  and  I 
frequently  see  on  the  cover  of  the  Register,  (as  well  as  on  the  covers  of  many 
other  periodicals,)  information  that  relates  to  the  body  of  the  work;  now,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  I  think,  if  such  matters  as  refer  to  communications 
were  printed  on  white  paper,  and  nothing  whatever  inserted  upon  the  green  co¬ 
ver,  but  that  which  we  could  at  any  time  easily  part  with.  When  the  numbers 
that  shall  form  the  first  volume  are  bound  together,  we  must  of  course  lose  the 
green  cover,  and  with  it,  all  the  information  that  has  been  printed  thereon.  I 
would  likewise  suggest,  that  each  of  your  correspondents  should  examine  their 
respective  communications,  and  make  any  alterations  that  might  improve  them,  or 
correct  any,  mistaken  ideas,  or  rectify  any  little  errors  (if  necessary)  that  may 
have  escaped  your  notice ;  and  let  the  same  be  sent  to  you  in  time  for  the  printing 
of  the  number  that  shall  complete  Vol.  I,  (and  also  each  succeeding  volume,)  to 
be  subjoined  to  the  glossarial  index,  with  reference  to  page  and  line.  This  would 
render-, the  Horticultural  Register  more  perfect  than  any  work  of  the  kind. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  &c. 

A  Bricklayers'  Labourer. 


Remarks:— Gentlemen,  I  have’derived  much  pleasure,  and  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tum ‘of'valuable  information,  from  the  perusal  of  your  publication  most  heartily 
do* I  wish  you  success  in  the  undertaking.  To  ensure  this,  the  interest  which 
your  subscribers  now  take  in  the  work  must  be  kept  up  j  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  a-suceession  of  information,. useful  as  well  as  amusing. 

Your  publication  is  read  by  many,*but  more  particularly  by  those,  who  being 
tyrosdh  thU  art  of  horticulture,  &c.  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  information  on 
such  sUhgects  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate.  For  instance,  I  know  several  working 
gardeners  who  are  your  subscribers,  and  .who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
nbblemen’s'gardens  to  give  them  experience  j  to  such  men,  and  I  think,  to  your 
readers  generally,  your  proposed  memoirs  will  afford  little  amusement,  and  no 
useful  information.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  offer  advice,  I  would  recommend  in 
lieuj  articles  on  the  best  varieties  of  our  common  out-of-door  fruits,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines;  &c.,  with  the  most  approved  way  of  cultivating  and  pruning 
them,  to  be  illustrated  by  correct  plans,  with  references,  showing  how  the  pruning 
shonld  be  performed.  I  lay  much  stress  upon  this  latter  point,  as  I  feel  confident 
that,  excepting  among  first-rate  gardeners,  pruning  is  but  little  understood.  I 
have  conversed  with  a  great  many  gardeners,  very  few  of  whom  could  give  me 
any  good  reason  for  the  use  of  the  knife  on  any  specific  branch ;  and  I  need  hardly 
point  out  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  correct  and  more  diffuse  knowledge  of 
this  particular  subject. 


QuericR,  Ansn'er<t,  'RemarJx:^, 
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Would  it  not  also  bo  more  generally  useful,  if  in  your  ()ublication  llie  cominoti 
names  of  plants  and  flowers  vrere  put  with  their  Ijotanical  ones? 

If  your  correspondent,  Electricus,  (see  February,)  would  have  the  goodness  to 
show  by  estimates  and  plans,  how  small  forcing  houses,  for  grapes,  &c.,  can  be 
built,  of  the  dimensions,  and  for  the  sums  he  states,  I  am  sure  he  would  confer  an 
obligation  on  many  of  your  readers,  myself  amongst  them;  and  as  Vigorniensis 
has  given  a  scale  by  which  to  regulate  the  heat  in  pineries,  perhaps  he,  or  some 
other  of  your  correspondents,  would  favour  us  with  a  similar  one,  not  only  for 
Vines,  hut  for  Melons  and  Cncumbors.  May  we  also  enquire  what  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  pruning,  &c.,  adopted  by  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Siddlesham,  by  which  he  ob¬ 
tains  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  iu  perfection  on  an  open  wall  ? — here  vvC  cannot 
get  the  fruit  to  ripen.  The  Common  Sweet  Water,  and  the  Black  Cluster,  seldom 
fail. 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents,  or  readers,  cultivated  the  Verbena,  or  Lemon 
plant,  (I  know  not  that  I  am  correct  in  the  name)  out  of  doors,  if  so,  would  they 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  of  tlieir  mode,  the  soil  most  suitable,  and  the 
easiest  waj  of  propagating  it?  By  so  doing  they  will  confer  a  favour  upon. 

Gentlemen,  yoi^r  obedient  Servant, 

fVi.  27,  1832.  Si’FFOLK. 


Propagating  Balsams,  &c.  by  cuttings. — When  1  lived  as  foreman  at  the  late 
Duke  of  York’s,  Oatlands,  27  years  ago,  we  had  some  fine  Double  Balsams.  I  was 
desirous  to  retain  some  of  them  genuine,  as  they  were  ;  consequently  I  put  in  some 
cuttings  of  the  choicest  kinds  into  pots,  in  a  hot-bed,  and  they  all  struck  root  freely. 
They  were  not  struck  under  hell  glasses,  but  in  pots  filled  with  maiden  loam,  to 
within  something  more  than  the  height  of  the  cuttings  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  to 
allow  room  for  the  extension  of  the  cuttings  whilst  striking;  and  then  covering 
the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  Oat  glass.  The  sides  of  the  pots  act  as  a  sufficient  shade 
for  the  cutting's,  ajul  turning  the  glasses  upside  down  every  morning,  prevents  the 
condensed  vapour  upon  the  glass  from  injuring  the  cuttings.  The  strong  sweet 
steam  of  a  hot-hed  is  the  best  to  strike  them  in  ;  and  if  a  little  fine  pure  pit-sand  is 
put  upon  the  top  of  the  loam,  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of  success.  The 
Balsam  is  as  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  as  the  Cnciimber  and  the  Melon  ;  and 
few  good  practical  gardeners  are  ignorant  how  readily  those  will  strike  in 
a  steam,  aiid  a  fine  bottom  heal,  having  the  pots  plunged  nearly  to  their  briiiis  iu 
the  soil  of  the  bed. 

Most  gardeners  of  extensive  and  enthusiastic  practice,  have  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  keep  the  Balsam,  Cucumber,  and  the  Melon,  by  cuttings  through 
the  winter  months  ;  hut  with  very  little  success.  I  have  kept  all  of  them 
till  after  Christmas,  hut  after  that  period  till  the  middle  of  February,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  them,  especially  if  the  Tbrips  and  Red  Spider  he  in  the 
houses.  Therefore  G.  I.  T.  v/ill  only  find  the  importance  of  propagating  from 
cuttings  for  his  late  crops  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  for  such  as  he  intends  to 
retain  in  pots  for  the  hothouse,  and  to  continue  in  bearing  till  Christmas,  and  as 
lono-  afterwards  as  skill,  attention,  and  well  adjusted  machinery  will  do.  We  could 
accomplish  every  thing  as  in  the  summer  months,  if  we  had  the  power  of  light 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February  ;  hut  I  fear,  amongst  all 
our  wonderful  and  important  inventions,  nothing  will  ever  be  discovered  to  retaiiv, 
or  act  as  a  substitute  for  light. 

J.  ^FfaRns. 
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■^74  Queries,  ulnsivers,  Remarks,  SfC. 

Date  Trek, — Sirs,  having'  observed  a  singular  notice  respecting  the  Date  Tree, 
at  page  428  of  the  Ilorticnltaral  Register,  the  same  purporting  to  be  an  extract 
from  the  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Mariti,^!  beg  in  reply  to  state,  that  I  have  been  in 
Africa,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  Date  Tree,  which  I  have  raised,  not 
however  in  the  manner  described  in  that  extract,  (which  being  so  opposite  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  merits  not  the  smallest  credence,)  but  as  other  trees 
are  propagated,  from  seed. 

VV.  M.  M, 

Propagating  the  Cactus  by  Seed. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  S - , 

page  227,  as  to  what  method  he  should  pursue  with  the  seed  of  the  Cactus  Jenkin- 
sonia,  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  wet  state,  immediately  after 
being  gathered  from  the  plant,  and  ruhbed  out  of  the  husk  ;  in  a  pot  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat-earth  and  sand,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
if  the  seed  is  good,  it  will  make  its  appearance  in  a  month  afterwards. 

_  C.Mackay. 

Pine  Apples. — In  answer  to  G.  I.  T.,  page  380,  we  would  say  our  reason  for 
stating  in  the  Calendar  for  January,  “  Be  careful  that  the  pine-pits  experience 
no  declension  of  heat,  &c.,”  is,  that  if  pines  are  allowed  to  be  kept  in  too  low  a 
temperature  in  January  and  February,  they  not  unfrequently  all  start  into  fruit 
by  their  being  subjected  to  an  increased  bottom  heat  at  the  .spring  shifting,  in 
March.  Mr.  Knight’s  Pines,  we  conceive,  have  quite  a  different  constitution  to 
plants  grown  in  bottom  heat. 

Conductors. 

Couch  Grass. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  would  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting  Register,  of  the 
best  and  easiest  method  of  eradicating  from  a  lawn,  what  we  in  Cambridgeshire 
call  “Twitch  Grass.”  Some  years  since  we  cleared  away,  hy  means  of  a  fork 
for  the  purpose,  all  the  daisies,  but  the  parts  once  occupied  hy  them,  now  appears 
covered  by  this  unsightly  intruder,  I  have  tried  boiling  water,  in  which  salt  was 
dissolved,  but  although  apparently  successful  for  a  time,  the  noxious  plant  re¬ 
appeared  in  full  vigour.  Taking  up  the  roots  one  by  one  seemed  equally  ineft’ec- 
tual. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Tigridia  Pavonia. — In  answer  to  a  query  respecting 
the  management  of  the  Tigridia  Pavonia,  I  wish  to  inform  your  correspondent, 
C.N.,  that  I  have  found  this  beautiful  flower  succeed  admirably,  by  being  planted 
in  a  warm  situation,  in  front  of  a  vinery,  where  the  earth  is  richly  manured  on 
account  of  the  vines.  1  had  during  the  summer,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  succes 
sion  of  flowers,  sometimes  13  at  a  time,  and  averaging  6  or  7  daily.  As  the  flow¬ 
ers  remain  open  several  hours  longer  during  the  autumn  than  in  the  summer,  1 
conclude  they  like  moisture.  Many  seedling  plants  which  had  survived  the  win¬ 
ter  re-appeared,  and  should  they  be  preserved  during  the  present  season,  will 
probably  flower  in  the  summer  ;  but  the  roots  (although  our  original  stock  was 
very  small  and  unhealthy)  have  by  this  management  increased  so  abundantly, 
that  we  have  taken  no  care  of  the  seedling  plants.  Upon  the  approach  of  frost 
the  roots  of  the  Tigridia  Pavonia  were  taken  up,  and  carefully  planted  in  pots  or 
boxes  with  their  leaves  on  ;  they  were  preserved  from  frost,  and  occa.sionally 
watered  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  were  divided,  and  tliose  intended 
to  be  brought  forward  by  heat  were  planted  in  pots  or  boxe.s,  and  when  all  danger 
of  their  being  injured  by  frost  was  over,  they  were  planted  in  the  situation  1  have 
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mentioned  above  and  although  some  of  the  roots  decayed  in  the  winter,  the  plan, 
on  the  whole,  entirely  succeeded — we  have  tried  it  for  several  years.  It  would  he 
ungenerous  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  that  I  am  indebted  to  an  early  number  of 
the  Gardener’s  Magazine  for  the  method  of  preserving  them  during  the  winter, 
upon  which  the  success  so  much  depends. 

Wishing  your  publication  to  prosper,  I  remain,  &c.. 

Flora. 


On  Cotting  the  Leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, — Gentlemen,  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  Horticultural  Calendar  for  October,  you  assert,  or  in  other  words, 
wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  your  readers,  that  October  is  the  best  month  in 
the  year  to  plant  fruit  trees.  You  observe  that  trees  receive  great  advantage  if 
planted  with  their  leaves  on,  “for  it  must  be  remembered  the  leaves  are  vital, 
organs,  and  so  long- as  decidious  plants  retain  them,  circulation  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion.”  If  I  understand  it  rightly,  you  mean  by  the  ob-servation  to  say  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  leaves  with  the  roots  will  enable  the  plant  to  establish  itself  in 
its  new  habitation  much  sooner  than  in  any  other  way.  If  the  leaves  are  vital 
organs,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  trees  in  general,  whilst  the 
sap  is  in  circulation,  have  you  not  erred  when  you  state  on  the  same  page,  under 
the  head  “  Peaches  and  Nectarines,”  “  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees,  and  carefully  shorten  the  leaves  one-half  to 
admit  the  sun’s  rays?”  If  the  perfect  leaf  is  useful  in  planting,  I  should  think  it 
much  more  so  in  ripening  the  wood  ;  and  do  you  not,  by  cutting  the  leaves  in  two, 
destroy  that  very  power  the  leaves,  as  vital  organs^  are  intended  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  perform,  in  maturing  both  wood  and  buds?  Yours,  &c. 

NOCTURA  IN  THE  DESERT. 


Vinks  in  Pots. — Gentlemen,  in  the  first  number  of  your  truly  valuable  Register, 
which  contains  Mr.  Stafford’s  mode  of  training  vines  in  pots,  you  remark  that  some 
of  his  grapes  exceeded  in  flavour  those  trained  on  rafters.  If  this  is  the  case, 
why  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  the  formation  of  vine  borders,  which  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  his  book  on  fruit  trees,  says  should  be  two  feet  wide,  when  a  little  earth  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  superior  flavour  in  a  pot?  I  ask  merely  for  information,  with¬ 
out  the  sniallest  wish  to  cavil. 

Heating  Conservatories  — Is  not  F.  T.  O.’s  mode  of  heating  conservatories 
by  hot  water  an  indirect  advertisement  from  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sons?  It  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  I  have  met  with. 

Gooseberries. — You  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Muscroft’s  mode  of  training 
Gooseberries.  Is  not  flavour  sacrificed  to  size?  and  are  not  some  of  the  old  small 
hairy  Gooseberries  of  much  superior  flavour  ?  An  answer  to  this  would  oblige 
Jan.  10,  1832.  M.  D. 

An  Answer  will  he  given  in  our  next. — Cond. 


Cucumber  Frames. — What  is  the  best  mode,  and  the  expense  of  conslruclino' 

O  * 

a  Frame  for  Cucumbers,  which  without  using  stable  dung,  would  enable  me  lu 
have  them  on  the  table  all  the  winter  through  ?  And  who  would  you  reconiinend 
to  erect  it  ? 

Q.  V - 

An  answer  will  appear  shortly. — Co.vn. 


11.— NOTICES  AND  ANTIC] PATIONS. 


New  Dahlias,  or  (jEOiiciNAS. — “  Among-  Georginas,  two  varieties  of  great 
iiit(!rest  are  expected  to  be  in  much  request  in  the  ensuing  spring  j  one,  the  King 
of  the  Whites,  was  imported  in  1830,  and  has  excellent  properties.  The  second, 
(ruiseil  in  1830,)  is  Miss  Wright,  so  denominated  in  compliment  to  the  American 
authoress  of  this  name,  by  the  Conductor  of  the  Gardener’s  Magazine,  who  was 
re(|uesled  to  name  the  flower  by  the  possessor  of  the  stock,  Mr.  Michael  Brewer, 
Cambridge,  who  raised  the  Cambridge  Surprise,  The  Miss  Wright  Georgina,  is 
a  delicate  and  distinct  flower,  of  moderate  .size,  possessing  considerable  depth  and 
fullness  of  petals,  which  are  elegantly  quilled,  and  of  an  exquisite  rose  colour.” 
— Gardener'' s  Magazine y  for  February. 

Anotlier  elegant  variety,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Levick,  of  Sheffield;  which 
will  we  think,  surpass  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  very  perfect  flower, 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  each  petal  is  tipped  with  clear  white  ;  a  coloured 
figure  of  which  will  shortly  be  given  in  the  Register,  prepared  for  the  purpose  at 
Mr.  Levick’s  expense. — Conductors. 


III.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


Destruction  of  Weeds  in  Paths, — The  following  n)ethod  of  destroying  them 
is  adopted  at  the  Mint,  in  Paris,  with  good  effect: — lOOlb  (or  10  gallons)  water, 
20lb  quick  lime,  and  2tb  flour  of  sulphur,  are  to  be  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel;  the 
liquor  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  part  drawn  off,  and  being  more  or  less 
diluted,  according  to  circumstances,  is  to  be  used  for  watering  the  alleys  and 
pavements.  The  weeds  will  not  re-appear  for  several  years. — Morning  Herald 
This  is  doubtless  a  good  desideratum  to  the  gardener,  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
requires  great  care  in  the  application,  for  if  it  will  destroy  the  weeds,  it  will  also 
destroy  the  Box,  or  other  edging. 

Feb.  14,  1832.  G.  A.  L. 

Preservation  of  Seeds. — The  late  M.  Zea,  the  Peruvian  Botanist,  asserted 
that  the  most  delicate  seeds  of  American  plants  may  be  sent  to  Europe  in  the 
highest  preservation,  by  being  enveloped  in  that  kind  of  raw  brown  sugar  which 
always  retains  its  humidity.  When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown,  it  is  only  requisite 
to  immerse  them  in  lukewarm  water,  which  will  take  off  the  sugar. 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Crocus. — There  are  curious  phenomena  exhibited  in  flowers,  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  their  parts  of  fructification,  yielding  protection  from  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  dews  of  the  night.  The  Crocus  is  constantly  influenced  by  at¬ 
mospheric  changes,  and  may  also  be  acted  upon  in  a  similar  manner  by  artificial 
means.  The  following  results,  among  others,  arose  out  of  experiments  to  which 
the  Yellow  Crocus  was  submitted,  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The  flowers  having 
been  gathered  at  night,  when  their  corollas  were  perfectly  closed,  were  placed  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  yard  from  two  lighted  candles,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ,  In  this  situation  and  warmth  they  re¬ 
mained  two  hours,  but  their  petals  remained  nearly  closed.  Other  flowers  were 
gathered  at  the  same  lime,  and  being  entirely  excluded  from  light,  were  submitted 
to  a  warmth  of  95  degrees  ;  the  temperature  being  very  gradually  raised  from  65. 
Their  continuance  during  two  hours  in  this  situation  occasioned  but  very  little 
change  in  them.  Others  were  also  gathered,  and  placed  between  two  lighted 
candles,  at  about  four  inches  from  each,  and  in  a  temperature  of  70  to  75  degrees. 
These  flowers,  in  rather  less  than  an  hour,  were  as  fully  expanded  as  in  the  mid¬ 
day  sun. 
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IV.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Accounts  of  the  Korsforth  Seedling  Vine,  by  Mr.  T.  Appleby ;  of  the  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 
Grape,  by  Mr.  Lindley  ;  on  the  sowing,  &c.  of  the  Shiray  Tobacco,  by  Dr.  Riach,  of  Shiray, 
t  ransmitted  by  Sir  H.  Willock;  and  descriptions  of  various  modes  of  treating  Hothouses,  &c., 
by  Mr  Stothert,  of  Bath,  have  formed  the  subjects  of  the  different  papers  which  have  been 
read  to  tlie  Members  at  the  Meetings  of  this  Society  lately.  The  two  last  awakened  the  strong¬ 
est  interest,  and  were  very  valuable  on  account  of  the  extent  to  which  they  may  become 
beneficial.  The  communication  from  Mr.  Stothert,  was  accompanied  by  very  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  from  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  at  wdiose  line  establishment  the  atmosphere  of  17  houses, 
containing  upwards  of  12,000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  is  heated  according  to  one  of  the  methods 
detailed.  The  exhibitions,  especially  of  Camellias,  have  been  extremely  good. — We  have  also 
noticed  as  w'orthy  of  commendation,  a  Seedling  Pine-Apple,  from  Mr.  Daniel  Money; — Hors- 
forth  Seedling  Drapes,  illustrative  of  the  paper  reid  from  Mr.  T.  Appleby ; — Charlesworth 
Tokay  Grapes,  from  Mr  R.  Buck,  of  Blacklieath ; — Enville  and  Queen  Pine-Apples,  (fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  winter-grown  fruit)  from  Mr.  Fielder,  gardener  to  V/.  Liuwood,  Esq.; — flowers  of  the 
Strelitzia  regina,  Strelitzia  ovata.  Daphne  hybrida,  Saxifraga  ligularis,  and  Bryophyllum  ca- 
lycinum,  from  Mrs.  Marryat,  of  Wimbletoii ; — and  specimens  of  Rheum  undulatum,  from  the 
Society’s  Garden.  Grafts  of  the  Elton,  Belle  de  Choisey,  and  Knight’s  Early  Black  Cherries, 
and  of  the  Washington  and  Reine  Claude  Violette  Plums,  have  been  distributed  to  the  Fellows. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mulgrave-Castle,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  practical  gardener. 

BRISTOL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Bristol  Horticultural  Society  held  its  anniversary  on  Wednesday,  February  29th,  at  the 
Institution,  in  Park-Street.  The  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  Miller: — it  congratulated  the  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  650  friends  of  science,  had  been  enrolled,  in  the  short  period 
since  its  establishment;  and  that  a  laudable  emulation  had  been  excited  among  the  meritorious 
cottagers  by  distributing  fifty  prizes  among  them  during  the  last  season.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  prizes  for  nurserymen,  should  not  exceed  £25;  and  that  an  application  should  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  Merchants’  Hall,  for  future  exhibitions.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Miller,  (who 
exhibited  the  medal  presented  to  him  by  the  London  Society,)  tor  his  gratuitous  services. 

DORSET  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  understand  that  the  general  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Guild-Hall,  Dor¬ 
chester,  on  Thursday',  February  22nd,  was  numerously  and  very  respectably  attended  ;  when 
Augustus  Foster,  Esq.  the  Vice-President,  took  the  chair.  At  this  meeting,  the  accounts  were 
produced,  by  which  it  appeared  that  this  excellent  Society  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  and  holds  forth  the  most  auspicious  prospects  of  continued  usefulness  and  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  It  was  suggested  and  ultimately  resolved,  that  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  four  meetings  of  the  Society,  for  exhibition,  and  distribution  of  rewards,  should 
be  held  this  year ;  as  follows, — At  Sherborne,  in  April ;  at  Blandford,  in,  June ;  at  Dorchester, 
in  August;  and  at  Sherborne,  in  September. 


V.— CHOICE  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS, 

FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH,  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  NURSERIES  ROUND  LONDON 


AT  MESSRS.  C.  LODDIGES  &  SONS’,  HACKNEY. 


Ruellia  Sabiniana, 
Oncidinm  bifdlium. 
Epideudrum  ellipticum. 

-  cochleatum. 

- umbellatum. 

Acacias,  many  sorts. 
Ohorizema  Henchmauuii. 

-  rhombea. 

Eriost^mon  cuspiddtum. 
Epacris  impressa- 

- -  plauddsa. 

- variabilis,  &c. 

Grcvillea  sulphiirea. 

- rosmarinifdlia. 

-  pubescens. 


STOVE. 

Calanthe  veratrifdlium. 
Stelis  tubdta. 
Pleurothallis  racemifldra. 
Pholiddta  imbricata. 
Chamae'rops  hilmilis, 

GREENHOUSE. 
Hdvea  latifolia. 

-  longifolia. 

Leucopdgon  polystaebys. 
Kenn^dia  coccinea. 
Polygala  attenudta. 

- stipuldcea. 

Pimelea  diosmaefdlia. 
Bordnia  pinndta. 

-  serruldta. 

-  aldta. 


Justicia  asperula. 

Jasminum  panicu  latum. 
Franci'scea  unifldra. 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  (vai's.) 
KiempRria  rotunda. 

Styphiilia  longifldra. 
Camellias,  many  sorts. 
Eucalyptus  cordata 
EHchry'sum,  many  sorts. 
Didsma,  ditto. 

Dill  wynia  jnniperlana. 

- cinerascens. 

- parvi  folia, 

Andromeda  rigida. 

Saxifraga  ligulata. 
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VL— NA'riJRALlST\S  CAIiEXDAR, 

FOR  APRIL. 


BOTANY. 

This  is  oue  of  the  most  delightful  months  of  the  year,  the  alternation  of  heat  and  moisture,  ol 
bright  and  sunny,  with  showery  days,  give  a  strong  stimulus  to  vegetation,  and  nnmerotis 
plants  begin  to  expand  their  flowers ;  most  of  our  timber  trees,  and  many  fruit  tree.s  blossom 
this  month,  the  fields  are  enlivened  with  those  beautiful  flowers,  the  Primrose,  the  Cowslij),  and 
the  Oxlip,  and  the  woods  and  shady  peaces  with  the  \Vood  Anemone. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  the  following  are  the  most  remarkaLde: — Vernal  Starwort,  Calli- 
/ric4e  Df r/ifl,  which  gives  a  beautifully  fresh  green  appearance  to  ditches  and  ponds  in  the 
spring;  it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  tlie  Linna*an  Class,  Mondndriax  Pasque-flower 
Anemdns  Pulsatilla;  Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemordsa  ;  Yellow  Wood  .4nemone,  A.  ranuiicii- 
loldes ;  Blue  Mountain  Anemone,  J.  appeainn ;  Wood  Crowfoot,  Ranunculus  auTicdmvs  ■, 
Green  Hellebore,  HclPborus  vn-idis  ;  Bulbous  Fumitory,  Cory'dalis  bulhdsa-.  Common  Lady- 
cress,  Carddmine  pratensis — Bitter  Lady-cress,  C.  ainara,  two  beautiful  plants,  the  latter  grows 
on  the  edges  of  rivers ;  Early  Winter  Cress,  Uarbarea  prw'cox;  Common  Wall-cress,  Arabis 
thalidna  ;  Hairy  Violet,  V)oli  hirta;  Marsh  Violet,  r.  pal/istris  ;  Umbelliferous  Jagged- 
Chick  weed, Common  Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis  AcetosHla,  a  delicate  and 
elegant  little  plant,  which  offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  “sleep  of  plants,”  the 
leafets  closing  round  the  petiole  at  night,  and  rising  again  in  the  morning;  Water  Blinks, 
M&ntia  fontuna;  Moschatel,  Adixa  Moschut  (Una  ;  Puiqrle  Saxifrage,  Saxlfraga  oppositifjlia; 
Rue-leaved  Saxifrage,  <S.  ;  Bullace,  Prunus  insititia  ;  Spring-  Cinquefoil,  Foten- 

tilla  verna;  Wild  Pear-tree,  Py'r«.s  co/n/rtif/iis  ;  Gooseberry,  Ribes  Grossuldriu  ;  Long-stalked 
Colstfoot,  Tussila^o  hybrida  ;  Butter-bur,  T.  Petdsites-,  Ash,  Fraxinus  exAsior  ■,  Spring  Gen¬ 
tian,  Gentidna  verna;  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  Cyclamen  hcderifdlium :  Primrose,  pTunula 
vulgaris-,  Oxlip,  P.  eldtior Cowslip,  P.  vpris Fingered  Speedwell,  reroiiica  triphyllos  ; 
Vernal  Speedwell,  V.verna-,  Toothwort,  Luthree'a  squamdria Yellow  Bugle,  AjugaChamce. 
pitys;  Common  Birch,  liHula  alba,  and  Weeping  Birch,  B.  p^ndala  ;  several  species  of 
Willow,  (.Sd/jx;)  the  Beech,  Fdgus  sylvdticus  ■  the  Common  Oak,  and  the  Sessile-frnited  Oak, 
Quercus  R()bur,iLni  sessilifidrai  Early  purple  Orchis,  Orchis  mdscula Spider  Orchis, 

found  in  dry,  chalky,  or  gravelly  pastures;  Two-flowered  Narcissus,  N.bijtdrus-, 
Fritillary,  Fritilldria  Meledgris Wild  Tulip,  Tdlipa  sylvhtris;  Yellow  Bethlehem-Star, 
Gdgea  lutea-.  Common  Bethlehem-Star,  Ornithdgalum  umbelldtum-.  Vernal  Squill,  Scilla 
verna;  Early  Sedge,  Cdrex  pree'cox  Cotton  Grass,  Erijphorum  augustifdliim  dead  poly stdehion 
and  Blue  Moor-grass,  Sesteria  car  idea. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — The  following  Butterflies  may  now  be  found: — the  green-veined  White,  Pdnlia 
ndpi;  the  Early  Turnip,  P.  the  Turnip,  P.  ;  and  the  Early  Cabbage,  P.  Chari, 

clea;  about  gardens,  the  caterpillars  feeding  on  various  species  of  Brassica;  the  Orange-tip, 
P.  carddmi/ics,  on  the  various  species  of  Lady-cress,  (Carndmine) :  the  Azure-Blue,  Polydm- 
matus  Argiolus;  the  Small  Copper,  Lycf-nri  Phl>as-,  and  the  Wall  Butterfly,  Hippdrehia Me- 
gxra.  The  Marvel-de.Jour  Moth,  Miselia  aprilina;  the  Angle-sh.ades  Moth,  Phlogjphora 
meticuldsa,  the  larva;  of  which  feed  on  the  Wall-flower) ;  the  Gamma  Moth,  Plusia  gamma  -, 
the  Emperor  Moth,  Saturnia  pavdnia-,  and  the  Twenty-plume  Moth,  Aldcita  hexadactyla -, 
may  now  also  be  met  with 

The  Least  Dragon-Fly,  Libellula  virgo;  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Mole  Cricket,  Gryllotdlpa  vulgdris  -,  may  be  heara  about  the  middle  of  the  month  sing¬ 
ing  his  love-lorn  ditty  in  a  low  dull  jarring  uninterrupted  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Night¬ 
jar,  Caprimulgus  europoeus,  (Nyctichelidou  europae'us,  Rennie,)  but  more  inward. — KiRBY 
AND  Spence. 

The  larvae  of  the  Water  Beetles  leave  the  water  and  conceal  themselves  in  the 

banks  of  ponds  and  ditches. 

The  Garden  Beetle  CdraiMS  hortensis-,  and  the  Catchweed  Beetle,  Timdrchia  tenebriedsa ; 
and  numerous  species  of  Coleopterous  insects  (Beetles)  may  now  be  met  with. 

BIRDS. — This  month  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Ornithologist;  Birds  are  now  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  those  which  stay  p'erraanently  with  us,  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
great  business  of  building  or  hatching,  while  others,  which  were  migratory  in  the  winter,  be¬ 
gin  to  return  to  us  as  the  weather  grows  warmer.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  Nature,  few  plea- 
sures  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  walk  in  the  fields  on  a  fine  warm  sunny  morning  this 
month;  everything  is  full  of  life  and  joy, — plants  are  expanding  their  blossoms, — insects  are 
resorting  to  tnem  to  feed  on  their  juices, — while  the  birds  are  flitting  from  spray  to  spraj',  and 
exulting  in  the  return  of  spring.  The  arrival  of  the  summer  birds  is  also  an  object  of  interest 
to  every  one  ;  there  are  few  who  can  view  without  pleasure  the  return  of  the  Swallow  and  the 
Cuckoo,  those  certain  harbingers  of  summer;  while  those  elegant  little  birds,  the  Warblers, 
(Sylvia,)  enliven  both  day  and  night  w  ith  their  varied  .songs. 

The  ”  Architecture  of  Birds,”  by(  I’rofessor  Rennie,  an  ^amusing  little  work,  will  at  this 
time,  be  found  particularly  interesting. 

The  Swallow,  Hir undo  rust ica  -,  the  IIou.se  Martin,  H.  vrbica-,  and  the  Sand  Martin,  II. 
ripdria,  arrive  generally  in  the  second  week,  sometimes  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  season:  particular  winds  also  seem  to  have  an  effect  in  forwarding  or  ret.arding  their  ap- 
ptarance.  The  order  of  appearance  of  the  different  species  does  not  seem  to  be  regular,  as 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  of  them  arrives  first. 

The  Swift,  Hir  undo  opus,  (Cypselus  murnrius,*)  sometimes  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
though  seldom  earlier  than  the  28th. 

*  The  Symr.i^ics  re^er  to  I’rofejsor  Rennie’s  edition  of  .Vontagu’s  Oi  nitlK.'l'igical  Di<  tionivj-y. 
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The  Wr\neck,  YiinxtoTqiiiUa,  an  elegant  bird,  which  may  l>e  known  by  its:  cry,  resembling' 
that  of  a  Woodpecker;  arrives  in  the  first  fortnight,  a  few  days  before  the  Cuckoo,  Cijculus 
canirus  ;  this  circumstance  is  so  well  known  as  to  have  obtained  for  it  the  names  of  Cuckoo's 
I’rorider,  Cuckoo's  Servant.,  and  Cuckoo's  Waiting-Maid. 

The  Lesser  White-throat,  Sylvia  sylvifUa,  (Curruca  garrula,)  arrives  about  the  third  week, 
and  the  White-throat,  .^y/ii'n  ci’nrrea,  (Curriica  cint^rea,)  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  Yellow 
Wren,  or  May  Bird,  Sylvia  Trdchilus',  the  Whinchat,  Sylvia  rubetra,  (Saxicdla  rubMra;)  aud 
the  Blackcap,  S.  atricdpilla,  arrive  about  the  same  time. 

The  Sedge  Warbler,  Sylvia  salicdria,  (Currhea  salicaria,)  visits  us  about  the  last  week,  and 
lakes  up  its  abode  in  the  willows,  by  the  water-side,  and  in  a  few  days  commences  its  imitative 
song,  which  it  continues  with  short  intermissions  through  the  night.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  all  the  migratory  Warblers  continue  silent  for  some  days  after  their  arrival,  so  that  the 
precise  time  of  their  coming  is  not  alw<ays  easy  to  ascertain. 

The  Redstart,  Sylvia phwntcurus,  is  occasionally  found  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Nightingale,  Sylvia  luscinia,  commences  its  song  in  the  last  week. 

The  Sandpiper,  Tringa  hypoleucos,  (Totanushypoleucos;)  the.  Turtle  Dove,  Colnmba  Ttirlur; 
the  Quail,  Perdix  Cottirnix,  (Coturnix  major;)  and  the  Ruff,  Tringa  piignax,  visit  us  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

The  Fieldfare,  I'tirdus  pilaris,  and  a  few  other  winter  birds  of  passage,  now  leave  us. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  Height  29,881.  Highest  30,540.  Lowest  29,200  inches. 

Thermometer — Mean  Temperature  49,9  degree.s.  Highest  74.  I.owest  29  degrees, 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,786  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  quantity  2,290  inche.s, 

J)n field  Bank,  March,  >832.  O;  Jrwitt  . 


VIT.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  APRIL. 


The  chief  business  of  April,  consists  m  finishing  off  the  sowing  aud  planting,  many  of  the 
principal  crops ; — for  this  purpose,  all  the  ground  yet  unprepared,  must  be  got  in  order  as  early 
in  tlie  month  as  possible,  by  digging,  dunging,  trenching,  and  otherways  making  it  ready  for 
sowing  and  planting.  If  any  pruning  or  nailing  remains  unfinished,  it  must  immediately  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Green-house  plants  must  now  have  more  air  admitted  than  heretofore, 
and  also  occasionally  have  a  little  water  sprinkled  over  the  leaves,  either  with  the  rose  of  a  wa- 
tering-pot,  a  syringe,  or  a  garden  engine.  In  the  stove,  if  all  the  succession  pine  plants  are  not 
already  shifted,  the  sooner  they  are  done,  the  better.  Replenish  the  bark-beds,  as  directed  for 
last  month.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  will  now  be  showing  fruit;  give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep 
up  a  brisk  beat  in  the  beds  ;  give  the  roots  plenty  of  water,  and  occa.sionally  in  a  morning, 
sprinkle  a  little  water  over  the  leaves. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Protect  Wi  ll  Trees  in  Blossom.  See  Calendar  for  March. 

Grafting,  may  still  be  performed;  but  it  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 
Apricot  Trees  \v\\\  require  examining  as  soon  as  the  leaves  appear;  and  when  the  foliage  is 
curled,  or  if  we!'s  are  seen,  caterpillars  are  secreted  in  the  buds,  open  the  leaves  and  destroy 
the  grubs,  or  they  will  become  very  troublesome, 

Mulch  newly -planted  Trees,  with  some  half-rotted  dung,  to  keep  the  sun  and  drying  winds, 
from  affecting  the  roots. 

Peach  Houses,  should  be  well  steamed  every  day,  and  the  trees  syringed ;  as  recommended  last 
month.  The  fruit  on  those  trees  started  in  December,  will  now  be  nearly  over  stoning, — 
give  abundance  of  air,  and  keep  the  temperature  much  the  same  as  recommended  last 
month. — See  pages  287,  336,  383,  and  431. 

Cherry  Houses.  The  trees  started  in  January,  will  now  about  have  set  their  fruit ; — syringe 
the  trees  well,  as  recommended  last  month,  and  keep  the  thermometer  from  60  to  65  deg. 
by  day,  and  from  55  to  60  by  night  —See  Calendar  for  March. 

Vineries — See  last  month.  Vines  in  pots,— see  page  6  and  185.  For  growing  on  the  rafters,  in 
frames,  &c. — pages  193,  309,  337  to  347,  aud  399,  To  remedy  the  blotching  of  the  berries, 
see  page  280. 

Fig  Trees.  Both  in  houses,  and  on  the  open  wall,  see  page  385. 

Pine  Stoves.  See  page  364. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  Roots,  should  now  be  potted,  (if  not  done  before)  or  plunged  in  a  little  old  tan  in  the 
stove  or  a  frame,  to  forward  them  for  planting  out.— See  page  145  to  147, 

Mignonette  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  sown  in  February,  must  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  shel 
tering  them  only  from  severe  frost  or  heavy  ram. 

Auriculas,  will  now  be  in  flower,— For  their  treatment,  see  page  56. 

Polyanthuses,  will  also  be  flow-er.— See  page  448. 

Uanvnculuses,  planted  last  mouth,  will  be  up  by  the  middle  of  this;  select  a  fine  day  to  press 
the  loose  soil  to  the  roots,— as  recommended  page  198. 
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Carnations.  Let  the  last  year’s  layers  be  planted  into  large  pots,  (if  not  done  last  month) — See 
page  199. 

Tigridia  Pavonia.  Sow  the  seed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  in  pots  or  boxes,  (If  not  done 
before.) — See  ]>.  400.  Plant  the  old  bulbs  in  a  warm  situation,  in  snndy  soil. — p.  187. 

Triverania  Coccinea.  Part  the  roots,  (if  not  ddne  before)  as  recommended  at  page  50. 

Tulips.  See  page  104. 

Pelargoniums^  should  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings. — See  page  102. 

Hardy  Annuals  of  all  sorts,  should  now  be  sown,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Those  in¬ 
tended  for  flowering  where  sown,  as  Mignonette,  Catchfly,  Lupines,  Sweet  Sultan,  Venus’s 
Looking-glass,  Flos  Adonis,  Lavatera,  Venus’s  Navel-wort,  Wax  Flower,  Virginia  Stock, 
Candytuft,  Dv/arf  Poppy,  Nolana  Prostrata,  Ilawkweeds,  Dwarf  Lychnis,  Sweet  Peas, 
Convolvulus  Minor,  Nasturtiums,  Tall  Larkspur,  Snail  and  Caterpillar  Plants,  &c,.  &c., 
should  be  sown  in  patches  on  the  borders,  each  sort  separate;  or  some,  as  Dwarf  Rocket 
Larkspur,  China  Aster,  &c.  might  be  sown  in  drills  if  required.  Those  intended  for  trans¬ 
planting,  as  Ten-week  Stocks,  Indian  Pink,  French,  African,  and  Cape  Marigolds,  Persi- 
caria.  Convolvulus  Major,  &c.  &c.  might  be  sown  on  a  border  under  a  south  wall,  or  on  a 
slight  hot-bed. 

Tender  Annuals,  should  also  now  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  frame,  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
or  on  the  flues  of  the  vinery  or  stove. 

Brampton  Stocks,  should  be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month,  for  flowering  next  year. 

Tuberoses  should  now  be  planted,  one  root  in  a  pot,  with  rich  light  sandy.' soil,  and  the  pots 
plunged  in  a  hot  bed  or  bark-bed. 

Hepaticas,  may  now  be  successfully  divided. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  sown  early  last  month,  will  now  require  a  little  earth  drawing  to  them  with  the  hoe,  also 
sow  more,  twice  this  month,  according  to  the  directions  given  last  month. 

Beans.  Plant  Windsor,  Tokay,  and  Long-pods,  twice  in  the  month,  to  succeed  those  sown  last 
month ;  plant  them  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 

Carrots.  Finish  sowing  Orange  and  Altringham,  for  main  crops,  as  early  in  the  month  as  pos¬ 
sible, — see  page  432.  Also,  about  the  end,  sow  some  for  drawing  young  in  the  summer. 

Parsnips,  for  the  main  crop,  should  now  be  sown,  if  not  done  last  month. 

Cabbage.  Finish  planting-out  all  the  winter  standing  plants,  for  principal  crops,  in  summer 
and  autumn.  Also,  sow  some  more  seed  of  the  Early  York,  Van  Ack,  &c. 

Savoy,  Brocoli,  Borecole,  S^c.  Sow  a  principal  crop  in  an  open  situation,  to  plant  out  in  June 
and  July,  for  autumn  or  winter  use. 

Cauliflower  plants  wintered  in  frames,  See.  should  be  planted  out  without  delay,  if  not  done 
last  month.  Sow  some  seed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  a  late  summer  or  autumn 
crop. 

Celery.  Sow  a  principal  crop,  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  open  situation, — and  prick  out  eaily-raised 
plants. — See  pages  289  to  291,  and  433. 

Lettuce.  Sow  the  different  kinds  twice  in  the  month  ;  and  prick  out  any  early  raised  plants. 

Radishes.  Sow  some  Scarlet,  Short-top,  and  Red  and  White  Turnip,  twice  in  the  month. 

Parsley.  Sow  the  principal  crop,  chiefly  in  drills ;  if  not  done  last  month. 

Scorzonera,  Salsify,  S^c.  for  the  main  crop,  should  now  be  sown,  in  shallow  drills,  ten  Inches 
apart;  if  not  done  last  month, 

T^eks.  See  page  440. 

Onions.  Sow  a  few  Silver-skinned,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  to  draw  young  in  summer,  nr 
for  small  bulbs  for  pickle. 

Potatos.  Plant  out  the  principal  early  crops,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  and  towards  the 
end,  the  late  ones  for  winter  use. — See  page  408  and  441. 

Sweet  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  should  be  sown  early  in  the  month,  (if  not  done  before)  on  a 
bed  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a  warm  situation. 

Mustard  and  Cress.  Sow  in  boxes,  8cc.  in  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  also  sow  out  of  doors, 
once  a  week,  in  shallow  drills,  in  a  waim  situation. 

Turnips.  Sow  a  moderate  crop  of  Early  Dutch,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  March. 

Beet.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Red,  if  not  done  before ;  also  a  small  quantity  of  While  and  Green, 
for  tlieir  leaves. 

Kidney -Beans.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  sow  some  Dwarfs  in  boxes,  to  transjilant  out 
for  the  first  crop ;  also,  about  the  end,  sow  on  a  warm  border,  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half 
apart. 

Artichokes.  Give  the  proper  spring  dressing,  (if  not  done  before)  and  dig  and  level  the  ground 
between  the  plants. 

Asparagus.  Fork  and  spring-dress  the  productive  beds ;  and  plant  new  beds,  if  not  done  before. 
See  Calendar,  for  March. 

Cucumbei's.  Pay  attention  to  air,  water,  and  earthing.up.  Also,  sow  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
month,  for  planting  out  in  May,  under  band-glasses  on  ridges. 

Melons,  want  a  similar  attention  to  Cucumbers.  In  watering  those  coming  into  a  bearing  state, 
be  careful  not  to  pour  the  water  just  at  the  root,  but  at  some  little  distance  from  it. — See 
page  164. 

Strawberry  Eerfs  should  now  have  their  spring  dressing.  Plant  new  beds,  if  required. — See 
pages  329  and  432. 

Mint.  Plant  new  beds. — See  Calendar  for  March. 

Garlic  and  Shallots.  Finish  planting  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. — See  Calendar  for  March. 

Spinach.  Sow  about  once  a  fortnight. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  Seeds  of  the 
difterent  kinds  should  now  also  be  sown. 


G.  Jewitt,  Printer,  DuflReld,  ne.ir  Derby. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Article  I. — On  Training  Peachy  Nectarine y  and  other 
Fruit  Trees.  By  Mr.  John  Mearns,  Palace  Gardens, 
Wells. 

T  MUST  premise  that  it  is  rarely  we  see  a  Peach-wall,  of  the  usual 
height,  completely  furnished  with  bearing  wood  on  all  its  parts  along 
the  top ;  whence  it  suggested  itself  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  plant  and  to  train  up  riders,  as  T  may  technically  term 
them,  at  suitable  equi-distances  along  the  wall,  till  the  stems  of  them 
should  reach  nearly  to  the  coping,  and  afterwards  to  train  a  shoot 
only,  each  way,  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  each  tree  might  have 
the  form  of  a  T,  and  so  continue  the  training  of  them  till  they  meet 
those  of  others  trained  in  a  similar  manner;  and  as  they  extend  pro¬ 
gressively,  to  encourage  judiciously  their  fruit-bearing  spurs.  If 
choice  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  or  even  the  Peach, 
(which  will  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit  spurs)  were  thus  judiciously 
encouraged,  a  large  supply  of  the  finest  and  the  best  protected  fruit 
would  be  obtained,  at  little  trouble,  and  but  a  very  trifling  expense, 
upon  a  portion  of  walling  too,  which  would  be  mostly  useless,  but  for 
the  adoption  of  this  method. 

I  had  a  long  Peach-wall,  as  well  as  others,  in  training,  with  trees 
in  the  manner  described;  and  the  experience  of  five  years,  on  hori¬ 
zontals,  (a  a  fig.  *79)  have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  system,  and  emboldens  me  to  offer  it  for  publication  in 
the  columns  of  your  Register. 

It  answers  at  the  same  time  another  most  important  purpose,  and 
which  I  contemplated  at  the  first  suggestion  of  the  plan,  viz.,  it 
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gave*  the  ready  and  very  easy  means  oi  training  down-slioots  from 
them,  either  pendant  or  oblique,  as, may  be  required,  to  fill  up  any 
blank  space  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wall ;  and  as  the  tree  below  re¬ 
quires  the  space,  such  shoots  can  be  reduced,  or  cut  close  to  the 
horizontal  branches  at  discretion.  See  h,  b,  h. 


79 


It  suggested  itself  to  me  about  five  years  ago,  to  furnish  all  my 
walls  with  bearing  wood  from  the  topy  instead  of  from  the  bottom,  of 
the  wall,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  for  none  of  the  young  shoots,  or 
other  bearing  wood,  having  an  altitudinal  inclination,  the  wall  could 
be  furnished  more  regularly  with  fructiferous  wood  than  upon  the 
old  fan  or  horizontal  forms  of  training.  If  too  much  luxuriance  is 
contemplated  it  is  then  readily  checked,  by  permitting  the  superfluous 
sap  to  be  throwm  off  at  top,  from  the  upper  side  of  the  horizontal 
limbs  that  are  trained  under  the  coping,  (c  c  c  c  fig.  80)  which  they 


will  always  be  disposed  to  do,  especially  when  the  tree  has  once 
occupied  all  the  space  allotted  for  it  to  extend  on ;  and  such  shoots 
can  be  cut  out  in  the  months  of  July  or  August,  or  not  till  the  autumn, 
if  it  may  be  considered  judicious  to  retain  them  till  that  time,  for 
carrying  off  tlie  extra  juices,  so  as  to  check  any  over-luxuriance  that 
may  be  considered  probable  to  endanger  a  premature  bursting  of  the 
fruit  buds. 

Such  a  method  of  training  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  figure,  (80) 
is  clearly  much  more  fructiferous  than  the  old  fan  or  horizontal  forms, 
for  wall  trees,  of  the  spur-bearing  kinds.  It  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  economical  than  the 
method  we  too  frequently  see  adopted,  of  covering  the  one  side  of  a 
wall  to  furnish  the  other,  by  bringing  the  branches  over  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  then  lianging  them  downwards  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  by 
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such  a  method  both  sides  are  sacrificed  to  furnish  a  plentiful  crop  only 
upon  the  one,  for  as  soon  as  the  pendant  shoots  brought  over  begin 
to  produce  fruit,  the  originals  upon  the  opposite  side  become  nearly 
barren.  By  re-turning  each  tree,  as  may  be  said,  upon  its  own  stem, 
as  figure  80,  every  wall,  or  any  part  of  a  wall,  buttress,  pillar,  &c., 
can  be  simply  made  productive,  and  then  very  easily  continued  so,  by 
the  above  method,  if  only  one,  two,  or  three  pendant  branches  can 
be  brought  down. 

It  is  not  the  least,  of  the  many  important  purposes  to  which  the 
regular  pendant  forms  of  training  is  convertable,  that  of  furnishing 
low  walls  or  pailings,  corners,  or  jets  of  walls,  with  fruitful  w'ood: 
and  such  places  in  which  it  would  be  idle  to  plant  a  tree  in  the  usual 
manner,  as  they  would  soon  run  to  luxuriant  and  barren  wood. 

By  training  one  shoot  upwards  to  the  intended  height,  so  as  to  form 
the  stem,  and  then  re-turn  the  leader  carefully  upon  its  stem;  and  if 
only  room  for  that  one  shoot,  by  continuing  it  downwards  to  within 
about  a  foot  of  the  bottom,  and  by  a  judicious  encouragement  of  fruit 
spurs,  it  can  be  readily  kept  in  a  fruit-bearing  state  for  any  length  of 
time,  by  sulfering  all  the  luxuriant  wood  to  be  thrown  otf  at  the  top, 
as  df  dy  (fig.  80.)  The  superfluous  juices  from  the  horizontals  (fig. 
79  as  well  as  fig.  80)  can  be  carried  off  by  the  same  means,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  bearing  state. 

The  following  figure,  (81)  is  the  representation  of  one  of  my  old 
horizontal  trained  trees,  all  of  'which  I  was  reducing,  as  represented, 
(previous  to  ray  quitting  Shobdon- Court,  last  May  twelve-months) 
to  my  pendant  method  ; — some  by  inverse  grafting,  at  equal  distances, 
upon  the  under  sides  of  the  top  branches,  where  the  sorts  are  indif¬ 
ferent;  and  where  they  are  good  I  turn  down  the  best  placed  side- 
shoots,  at  equal  distances,  as  shown  in  the  following  figure,  and  in 
figure  80. 

81 


It  is  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  so  much  extolled  French  method 
of  training  “ew  quenouille,”  and  that  of  the  ^‘upwards  spiraF  forms, 
that  such  methods  can  remain  but  a  short  time  very  productive,  espe¬ 
cially  if  upon  free-growing  stocks,  from  the  necessity  of  confinitig  the 
head,  and  vdiilst  all  the  top  is  so  much  inclined  to  the  pei’pendicnlur, 
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and  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  sap>  and  the  root^  are  going  progres¬ 
sively  on  with  an  increasing  vigour.  ' 

I  am  of  opinion  that  all  those  trees  which  produce  their  fruit  upon 
a  succession  of  young  wood  of  the  former  year,  would  do  much  better 
by  inverting  the  usual  fan  form,  and  to  bring  the  fan  from  the  top  of 
the  w'all  instead  of  the  bottom.  Tf  what  is  called  the  Peacock-tail” 
form  be  so  superior  to  the  old  fan,  as  to  have  long  become  the 
favourite  method  of  many  good  practical  gardeners,  it  very  naturally 
suggests  itself,  that  to  entirely  invert  the  fan  must  very  soon  prove 
its  superiority  to  all  other  forms,  for  such  fruit  trees  as  produce  the 
most  abundant  crops  upon  the  young  wood  of  the  former  year.  No 
part  of  the  tree  besides  the  stem,  being  directed  towards  the  perpen¬ 
dicular,  the  sap  can  have  no  other  free  tendency  than  to  distribute 
itself  equally  through  every  part  of  the  branches,  and  thereby  keep 
up  a  regular  supply  of  fine  young  wood  throughout. 


a  b  c 


Figure  82  (a)  is  a  representation  of  one  on  the  above  plan,  estab¬ 
lished  and  made  its  first  year’s  wood,  and  trained  down,  so  as  to 
become  the  rudiments  of  the  future  tree :  5,  represents  the  same  tree 
after  it  has  made  the  second  year’s  wood,  and  trained  in  for  the  next 
season;  and  c,  after  the  third  season. 


83 


Figure  83  represents  three  trees  full  trained  upon  the  above  method. 
Any  over  luxuriance  can  readily  be  kept  checked  by  suffering  it  to 
break  out  upon  the  upper  part  of  those  shoots  inclining  horizontally 
under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  the  same  as  at  figure  80,  as  from  the 
tendency  of  the  sap  to  a  perpendicular  direction  it  is  readily  disposed 
to  do.  They  can  be  reduced  or  cut  entirely  away  again  in  due  time, 
when  the  end  is  obtained. 

If  a  new  wall  is  to  be  furnished  w'ith  trees  upon  the  method  which 
T  have  suggested,  it  has  no  need  to  be  lost  wdiile  the  trees  are  in 
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training  for  the  top,  as  the  standards,  or  technically  riders,  being 
planted  as  the  permanent  trees,  the  dwarfs  can  be  planted  between 
them  in  the  usual  way;  but  instead  of  their  being  the  permanent,  they 
become  the  temporary  ones,  and  are  to  be  cut  away  or  removed  as 
the  ‘^‘inverted  fan”  requires  room. 


Figure  84,  a,  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  upon  the  old  fan  form, 
in  which  Pears  are  usually  trained.  I  have  some  of  them,  but  am 
reducing  them  to  the  equi-distant  pendant  form,  by  training  the  top 
of  the  most  central  branch  (as  at  a')  horizontally  each  way  under  the 
coping,  and  to  furnish  shoots  to  bring  regularly  downwards  as  they 
progressively  go  on.  Some  of  them  are  of  ordinary  kinds,  conse¬ 
quently  I  inverse-graft  them,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  that  I 
may  neither  lose  much  time,  nor  walling,  whilst  the  top  shoots  are 
in  training,  I  select  the  most  central  branches  upon  each  side  of  the 
tree,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  as  at  h  b,  and  insert 
inverse-grafts  of  choice  varieties  of  Pears ;  and  as  they  are  annoyed 
by  the  old  branches,  I  reduce  the  spurs,  and  eventually  cut  them 
entirely  away,  as  is  represented  by  one  side  of  the  figure,  where  they 
are  only  shown  in  skeleton.  When  the  upper  pendent  leaders  become 
too  much  crowded,  by  being  intermixed  with  the  grafts  underneath,  I 
lastly  cut  them  out  with  the  branch  into  which  they  were  inserted, 
close  to  the  perpendicular  stem  of  the  tree,  when  they  will  soon  have 
the  appearance  of  figure  80. 

Figure  84,  li,  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  on  the  old  horizontal 
form,  which  I  am  changing  into  better  sorts,  by  the  inverse  method  of 
grafting,  and  have  made  a  selection  of  the  top  and  central  horizontals 
for  the  purpose  of  grafting;  so  by  that  means,  and  the  admirable 
method  of  inverse  pendant  grafting,  I  can  see  no  plan  so  well  fitted 
for  an  expeditious,  choice,  and  fruitful  renovation.  I  cut  off  all  the 
spurs  about  Christmas,  from  such  shoots  as  I  select  for  grafting; 
and  insert  the  grafts  when  the  sap  will  admit  of  the  bark  rising 
freely.  I  reduce  the  old  horizontals  as  the  shoots  from  the  grafts 
require  room,  as  upon  figure  84,  c.  The  two  sets  of  shoots  from 
the  top  and  central  horizontals,  may  remain,  if  thought  proper,  and 
be  shortened  from  crowding  upon  those  beneath,  for  they  can  be 
kept  in  an  orderly  and  fructiferous  state  by  letting  the  su})er-abundant 
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juices  be  thrown  olF  at  the  upper  side  of  the  deaders,  and  reduce  them 
again  when  thought  fit,  as  directed  for  the  foregoing. 

The  right  hand  sides  of  a  a,  figure  84,  is  represented  full  trained, 
and  the  original  branches  only  shown  in  effigy.  The  left  hand  side 
represents  them  with  the  inverse -graftings  completing  their  destina- 
tionj^  and  the  original  shoots  retained  till  that  time,  if  thought  judicious, 
to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fruit,  if  they  be  worth  the  while  to  keep  them 
nailed,  and  retarding  the  young  wood.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
discreet,  but  bad  judgment  in  most;  better  to  cut  them  out,  as  they 
interrupt  and  shade  the  young  pendant  shoots. 

Probably  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  to  bring  seedling  fruits 
early  into  bearing  than  by  the  inverse  method  of  grafting,  and  keeping 
the  shoots  trained  downward,  as  I  recommend. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  tree  in  two  stages  of 
its  growth :  the  1  st,  (a)  in  the  autumn,  after 
it  has  made  its  second  summer’s  pendant 
shoot;  and  the  2nd  (i)  is  the  representation 
of  one  after  completing  its  pendant  shoot  and 
firuit  spurs,  and  in  a  state  to -produce  a  crop 
of  fruit,  either  upon  a  pillar,  a  buttress,  &c. 
or  an  improvement  upon  the  French  me¬ 
thod  of  training  ‘‘cn  quenouille’'  so  much 
recommended  as  open  garden  standards  :  but  the  fructiferousness  of 
their  method  can  only  remain  for  a  few  years  upon  a  free  stock,  which 
I  have  often  proved;  nor  will  it  succeed  many  years  fruitful  upon 
dwarf  ones  while  the  roots  are  going  progressively  on. 

John  Mearns. 

Palace  Gardens ^  J-Vells,  Dec.  19,  1831. 


Article  II. — On  the  Cultivation  of  Rhubarb.  By  Dr. 
Bevan,  FeiTy  Side,  near  Cannarthen. 

I  HAVE  for  a  great  many  years  cultivated  Rhubarb  in  such  a  way  as  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  witnessed  its  luxuriance.  The 
long  continued  abundance  of  stalks  which  it  affords  have  induced 
many  persons  to  cultivate  it  in  the  same  manner  as  myself. 

Rhubarb  requires,  for  the  perfection  of  its  growth,  as  rich  a  bed  as 
Asparagus.  The  practice  I  adopt,  is  to  appropriate  a  square  yard 
of  soil  to  each  plant, — to  remove  a  cubic  yard  of  earth, — to  fill  up 
the  pit  thus  made  with  well-rotted  stable  manure,  treading  it  closely 
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down, — to  cover  the  same  with  a  mound  of  earth,  consisting  of  the 
soil  which  has  been  removed, — and  to  place  a  single  oifset  of  Rhu¬ 
barb  in  the  centre  of  it:  the  crown  of  the  offset  (w^hich  requires  to 
have  very  little  root  attached  to  it)  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  The  business  should  be  performed  very  early  in 
the  year ;  and  if  severe  weather  supervene,  a  covering  of  raw  stable 
manure  should  be  laid  over  the  mound.  In  the  course  of  the  first 
season  (during  which  none  of  its  leaves  should  be  plucked)*  the  roots 
will  shoot  down  through  the  soil  into  the  manure  below' ;  and  it  will 
for  many  years  afterwards,  yield  a  large  supply  of  stalks  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  of  dimensions  far  beyond  those  which  are 
usually  seen. 

The  sort  most  worthy  of  culture  is,  I  think,  that  with  the  pointed 
leaf ;  the  origin  of  which,  as  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  and  as 
I  discovered  it  accidentally,  I  will  here  mention.  Some  seeds  of 
Turkey  Rhubarb  having  been  saved  for  a  friend’s  use,  to  his  great 
surprise,  produced  when  sown,  none  but  the  plants  here  referred  to. 
The  mystery,  however,  was  soon  explained ; — the  Turkey  Rhubarb 
grew  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  bed  of  the  Common  Round-leaved 
Rhubarb,  and  both  sorts  had  been  suffered  to  seed  that  year.  The 
The  Pointed-leaved  Rhubarb  is  therefore  the  joint  produce  of  those 
two  varieties.  Cultivated  in  the  manner  here  recommended,  the  finest 
leaves  will  measure  from  three  to  four  feet  across,  and  the  girth  of 
the  stalks  be  from  four  to  five  inches.  In  default  of  rotten  dung, 
raw  manure  proportionally  increased  in  height,  may  be  employed ; 
but  in  this  case  the  superior  earliness  of  its  growth,  from  its  lying 
over  a  small  hot-bed,  will  strongly  tempt  the  proprietor  to  pluck  his 
Rhubarb  the  first  season. 

Edward  Bevan. 

Ferry  Side,  Feb,  10,  1832. 


Article  III. — On  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  Pots.  By  Mr. 
Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of 
Willersley-Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire. 

When  I  consider  what  I  have  before  stated  on  the  Culture  of  Vines  in 
Pots,  in  page  6  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  and  the  queries  I  answered 
in  page  185,  there  appears  to  remain  but  little  more  for  me  to  add: 
however,  I  will  just  mention,  that  in  the  month  of  May  last,  I  took, 
by  w'ay  of  experiment,  six  small  plants,  which  I  turned  out  of  two- 
quart  pots,  and  potted  them  in  the  size  described  at  page  6 ;  I  then  cut 

*  Cutting  the  stalks  makes  them  bleed  more  than  pluckinj. 
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them  down  to  three  eyes,  and  placed  them  in  the  front  of  the  vinery: 
I  trained  one  shoot  up  the  middle  of  each  light,  to  the  length  of  five 
feet,  and  during  the  summer,  paid  particular  attention  in  assisting  them 
with  the  three  principal  elements,  viz.,  air,  water,  and  light.  After 
they  had  grown  to  the  length  of  five  feet,  and  their  extremities  were 
stopped,  they  made  efforts  to  grow  again  ;  however,  I  kept  them  con¬ 
stantly  stopped, — this  caused  the  sap  to  enter  the  axillary  shoots,  or 
those  produced  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  on  the  main  stem.  Indeed,  I 
gave  them  in  every  respect  the  same  treatment  as  vines  in  houses  gene¬ 
rally  receive.  In  the  autumn,  the  plants  were  placed  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  roots  protected  from  frost. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  these  six  plants  were  placed  in  a  house  of 
about  the  temperature  of  60  deg.  Fahr. ;  when  in  a  short  time  they 
broke,  showing  fruit  at  every  eye,  some  two,  three,  or  even  four  bunches 
each,  being  on  an  average  about  40  bunches  on  each  plant,  or  240 
collectively.  And  what  is  more  surprising,  the  shoots  are  what  every 
person  acquainted  with  vines,  would  term  weak,  being  in  fact  little 
thicker  than  a  good  quill  towards  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  not  more 
than  twice  that  thickness  at  their  extremities. 

It  certainly  becomes  every  one  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  vine 
under  glass,  to  devote  a  little  attention  to  their  growth  in  pots.  A 
young  practitioner  will  learn  much  by  a  close  application  to  the  process. 
How  useless  is  the  practice  of  bundling  together  ten  or  twelve  rods  under 
a  rafter,  when,  with  judicious  management,  the  whole  object  may  be 
obtained  with  one.  I  certainly  consider  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  may  be  attributed  to  the  proper  supply  of  water  ;  for  this  purpose 
I  always  keep  a  feeder  under  each  pot,  for  although  this  is  very  contrary 
to  the  practice  and  judgment  of  modern  times,  I  am  still  an  advocate  for 
their  use,  as  I  am  confident  every  plant  so  situated  is  very  much  bene- 
fitted  by  capillary  attraction.  If  we  enquire  into  the  cause  why  many 
trees  grow  to  such  an  extraordinary  size,  we  find  it  to  originate  in  the 
extremities  of  their  roots,  being  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  absorb  or 
reject  the  water, — analagous  to  a  plant  in  a  pot  furnished  with  a  feeder. 

There  is  one  more  particular  I  would  beg  to  name,  and  that  is,  who¬ 
ever  attempts  to  propagate  the  vine  by  cuttings,  should  make  choice  of 
such  shoots  as  are  upon  the  most  productive  part  of  the  vine,  otherwise 
their  plants  will  partake  of  the  bad  qualities  of  the  parent,  for  a  person 
may  collect  either  fruitful  or  unfruitful  cuttings  from  the  same  plant ; 
for  instance,  if  we  raise  plants  from  a  strong  shoot,  with  the  cellular 
texture  of  a  dark  colour,  these  plants  will  retain  this  appearance  as 
hereditary. 

George  Stafford. 

Willersley,  March  5,  1832. 
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Article  IV. — On  the  advanta^.H  of  ming  Cow-wash  in 
the  growth  of  Vegetables.  By  Mr.  Wilson,  Cresswell 
Hall,  iStaffordshire. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  may  not  altogether  be  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  cow- wash,  in  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tables.  The  market-gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  use  it  in  great 
quantities,  which  they  procure  from  cow-feeders  in  the  city,  at  the  rate 
of  four-pence  per  barrel,  (a  common  herring-barrel)  and  I  can  from 
observation,  vouch  for  its  efficacy.  Cauliflower,  cabbage,  brocoli, 
celery,  and  asparagus,  thrive  amazingly  with  it,  and  1  have  used  it 
myself  to  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.,  with  excellent  ef¬ 
fect,  They  apply  it  after  this  manner : — a  little  earth  is  drawn  round 
the  stem  of  the  plant  or  tree  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  into  which  the 
liquid  is  poured.  If  it  be  dry  hot  weather,  this  is  done  in  the  evenings, 
but  if  the  weather  be  moist  it  may  be  done  at  any  time.  When  this  has 
been  performed  two  or  three  times,  the  plants  are  earthed  up,  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  of  it.  They  apply  it  to  their  asparagus  beds  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  celery 
is  planted  on  ridges  five  feet  wide,  in  rows  across  the  ridge  at  twelve 
inches  from  row  to  row.  Before  planting  they  flood  the  ridge  with  the 
wash,  having  previously  dug  the  bed  with  a  little  manure.  Nothing 
answers  better  than  this  wash  for  turnips ;  I  have  seen  most  excellent 
crops  when  no  other  manure  was  used. — The  ground  for  this  purpose 
was  well  soaked  with  it  during  winter.  To  try  the  experiment  I  dug 
a  plot  of  ground  without  giving  it  any  manure;  one-half  of  this  I  water¬ 
ed  with  the  wash  previous  to  sowing,  and  the  other  half  was  sown 
without :  the  difference  was  very  great,  the  part  watered  bore  turnips  of 
a  fine  clear  skin  and  colour,  and  at  least  a  third  larger  than  the  un watered 
land.  Any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  excel  in  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles,  may  stir  up  a  small  quantity  of  cow-dung  with  the  wash,  and  if 
applied  when  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
it  will  answer  their  highest  expectations : — this  I  speak  from  experience, 
as  both  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  gooseberries,  which  have  obtained 
the  prizes,  I  have  watered  with  my  own  hands.  I  am  satisfied,  if  the 
farmers  in  this  country  were  to  have  a  barrel  sunk  in  one  corner  of  their 
cow-houses,  and  the  wash  drained  into  it,  and  with  a  water-cart  or  other 
means,  apply  it  to  their  land  in  moist  weather,  they  v/ould  find  their 
labour  would  not  be  lost. 

An  old  experienced  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
under  whom  I  worked  three  years,  applied  it  to  both  vines  and  peaches, 
part  of  which  were  planted  inside  of  the  house.  We  made  a  kind  of 
canal  in  the  inside  border,  so  as  to  contain  the  wash,  which  we  stirred 
up  with  a  small  quantity  of  dung;;  we  then  poured  as  much  as  we 
VoL.  I,  No.  11.  3  P 
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thought  would  well  soak  the  roots,  the  outside  border  being  covered 
with  litter,  we  emptied  it  on  with  a  bucket,  the  litter  serving  to  keep  it 
from  running  off.  The  cake  of  manure  which  the  wash  had  left  on  the 
surface  inside  the  house,  we  forked  in,  adding  a  portion  of  fresh  earth, 
after  which  we  gave  the  surface  a  sprinkling  of  clear  water,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  watering  pot  and  rose,  to  take  away  any  bad  smell,  which  was 
soon  gone.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  month  we  commenced  forcing.  I  shall  only  add,  that  we 
had  a  most  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  and  plenty  of  fine  wood,  which  is 
what  we  all  aim  at. 


Crcsswell-Hall,  March  7,  1832. 


James  Wilson. 


Article  V. — On  the  Oreen  Moss  on  Trees.  By  A  Jour¬ 
neyman  Gardener, 

You  must  have  observed,  in  your  walks  through  the  orchard  and  fruit 
garden,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  the  older  trees,  being 
entirely  destitute  of  bark,  and  standing  like  skeletons; — now,  pray  what 
can  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  it  owing  to  canker  in  the  roots  ?  or,  is  it 
a  natural  disease  incident  to  old  trees  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
latter  is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  seen  comparatively  young  trees  nearly 
as  destitute  of  bark  as  the  old  ones :  canker  may  be  one  cause,  but  I 
attribute  it  mainly  to  another,  viz.,  to  the  bark  itself.  You  will  observe 
on  trees,  on  rocks,  on  walls,  on  soil,  and  in  fact,  on  every  thing  that  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fixed  state,  a  green  cover¬ 
ing,  which  when  minutely  examined,  appears  like  a  green  powder,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would  form  into  patches  of  moss.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  minute  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  I  believe  the  very 
foundation  of  it,  and  but  for  the  industry  of  man,  this  would  be  the 
clothing  Nature  would  every -where  assume  in  our  moist  climate.  The 
particles  of  this  green  powder  must  be  exceedingly  minute,  as  it  remains 
invisible,  until  great  masses  are  collected  together.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  where  this  adheres  to  a  tree,  it  must  close  up  its  pores,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  vessels  from  being  acted  upon  by  the  external  air.  I 
likewise  think  it  receives  nourishment  by  exhausting  the  sap  in  the 
bark,  which  will  first  begin  to  crack,  and  afterwards  die  and  fall  off. 
I  am  the  more  induced  to  form  this  opinion,  by  having  seen  an  experi¬ 
ment  tried  to  destroy  it :  this  was  done  by  using  the  common  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  sulphur-vivum  mixed  w  ith  boiling  lime-water,  till  it 
became  of  the  consistence  of  paint.  This,  w  hen  cold,  was  applied  w  ith 
a  paint  brush  to  part  of  the  branches  of  a  young  tree  that  were  covered 
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with  this  green  mould,  yet  the  bark  was  free  from  cracks.  The  bark  of 
the  part  thus  dressed  became  in  a  short  time  clear,  and  entirely  free, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  tree  was  still  clothed  in  its  green  garb.  I 
would  recommend 'all  gardeners,  who  have  trees  in  this  condition,  to 
give  them  a  dressing  once  or  twice  in  the  winter  season,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  answer  their  highest  expectations, 

A  Journeyman  Gardener. 


Article  VI. — Description  of  a  Pit  for  Pines,  Melons,  8^c, 
erected  at  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's,  Trentham,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  By  Mr.  John  Woolley,  Gardener  there. 

Having  in  these  gardens  some  old  forcing  frames  of  little  use,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pit-room  being  taken  up  with  flues 
and  cavities,  I  was  induced  to  take  them  down  and  re-build  them  after 
a  plan  of  my  own,  which  I  have  found  to  answer  extremely  well  for 
pines,  melons,  and  cucumbers;  and  as  by  this  plan,  much  less  room  is 
lost,  and  a  sufficiency  of  heat  produced  with  full  one-third  less  fuel,  1 
consider  it  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  building  fire- 
frames. 

The  following  is  a  description. — Length  of  the  frame,  from  B  to  C, 
64  feet  6  inches;  width,  from  D  to  E,  13  feet  6  inches;  height,  from 
F  to  G,  5  feet  4  inches;  base,  H  to  I,  5  feet  6  inches ;  v^alls  9  inches; 
pillars,  9  inches  thick  and  2  feet  high,  upon  which  nine-inch  arches  are 
sprung ;  distance  between  the  pillars,  3  feet ;  width  of  the  flue,  10  in¬ 
ches;  flue-w'alls,  3  inches;  cavity  in  front  of  the  flue,  9  inches;  from 
the  flue  to  the  pillars,  6  inches;  and  from  the  pillars  to  the  pit-wall, 

6  inches.  From  the  front  wall  to  the  pillars,  is  an  open  space  of  2  feet 

7  inches,  which  admits  the  heat  from  the  flue,  through  the  arches,  into 
the  frame.  From  the  outside  w  all  to  the  top  of  the  pillars,  is  sprung  a 
nine-inch  semi-arch,  one  foot  from  the  top  of  the  flue,  which  is  carried 
the  full  length  of  the  frame,  and  returns  to  the  chimney.  K,  fire-place. 
L,  coal-house.  M,  flue. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  on  the  line  B  C,  (ground-plan)  there  are  two 
soot-doors  (m  m)  of  cast-iron,  which  can  be  opened  witn  easve  whenever 
the  flues  require  cleaning.  The  dots  on  the  top  of  the  jjillars,  (in  the 
longitudinal  section,)  are  cramps  of  iron,  whicii  pass  from  the  out¬ 
side  wall  to  the  inside  of  the  pillar  wall,  to  hold  the  work  firmly 
together,  (see  transverse  section,  na.)  On  tiie  line  of  the  fit  le,  BC, 
(ground  plan)  are  two  fly  dampers,  {?i)  which  can  be  used  to  v.ork  one 
or  both  lengths  at  pleasure.  Tlie  pit  walls,  [hb,  Iraiisvorse  seciion)  arc? 
9  inches  thick  to  within  12  iiiches  of  t!io  top,  and  are  then  reduced 
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to  4J  inches.  On  the  top  of  the  pit  wall,  are  three  twelve-indh  planks, 
(c  c,  transverse  section)  which  are  used  when  the  frame  is  wanted  for 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  supported  by  pillars  of  wood  or  bricks  being 
placed  between  them  and  the  pillar-wall.  The  space  between  every  al¬ 
ternate  pillar  and  the  pit  wall,  is  bricked  up  to  the  height  of  the  latter, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  giving  way.  The  top  of  the  arch,  which  forms  a 
path  over  the  flue,  is  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  to  the  height  required, 
upon  which  a  brick  path  is  laid.  The  back  path  on  the  first  length,  where 
there  is  no  return  flue,  is  filled  up  with  coal  ashes  from  the  bottom.  The 
flue,  (d  d,  transverse  section)  is  raised  upon  arches,  1 2  inches  high,  in 
order  to  keep  it  dry. 

The  same  brick-work,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  will  with  a  little  al- 
low'ance  for  extra  width,  do  for  Calcutta  pits  of  large  dimensions. 

John  Woolley. 

Trentham- Gar  dens,  March,  1832. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Article  VII. — On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fuchsia.  By 
Delta. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  is  become  a  general  favorite  among  all 
classes  of  society.  More  than  twenty  species  may  be  obtained  at  the 
nurseries,  of  which  six  are  perfectly  hardy,  viz. — Fiichsia  coccinea,  gra¬ 
cilis,  tenella,  virgdta,  cdnica,  and  macrostemon. 

The  F.  lycioldes,  excortiedta,  microphylla,  parvifdra,  arbdrea,  &c. 
require  a  green-house  or  frame.  The  only  one  which  requires  the  stove, 
is  the  venhsta,  or  beautiful,  it  was  introduced  from  Mexico,  in  1825. 

The  Fuchsia  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and  by  seed  for  new  varie¬ 
ties.  Take  off  in  October,  well  ripened  cuttings  with  two  joints,  plant 
them  in  pans  of  light  sandy  loam,  and  place  a  bell-glass  over  them,  then 
plunge  them  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  keep  them  free  from  decayed  leaves, 
and  in  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  have  struck  root;  when  this  is  the 
case,  let  them  be  potted  out.  Place  each  plant  in  a  60-sized  pot,  with 
as  good  a  sized  ball  as  can  be  obtained,  then  fill  the  pots  with  a  mixture 
of  rich  loam  and  peat,  in  about  equal  proportions ;  re-place  them  in  the 
hot-bed,  and  keep  the  temperature  to  about  60  degrees  Fahr.  until  they 
have  started  growing  again.  About  the  end  of  April,  they  will  require 
re-potting;  after  which,  those  intended  for  the  open  border,  should  be 
hardened  by  degrees, — removing  them,  first  to  the  green-house, — next, 
to  the  frame, — and  eventually  to  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors, — if  this 
be  properly  attended  to,  they  will  receive  little  or  no  check  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  change  of  climate. 
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In  propagating  by  seed,  take  it  when  well  dried,  and  sow  it  in  pans 
of  light  sandy  loam,  place  it  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and  give  gentle 
waterings  until  the  plants  appear;  when  they  have  attained  three  or 
four  leaves,  transplant  them  into  thimble  pots,  and  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  for  rooted  cuttings. 

After  the  plants  have  been  a  summer  in  the  open  ground,  and  are 
cut  off  by  frost  in  the  winter,  the  best  preservative  is,  to  cut  them  down 
even  with  the  ground,  and  turn  a  pot  or  box  filled  with  leaves,  over 
them,  drawing  the  earth  a  little  round  the  pot,  and  the  plants  if  kept 
dry,  will  receive  no  injury  in  the  most  severe  winters. 

In  the  spring  following,  they  will  put  up  ten  or  twelve  stems,  all  of 
which,  except  three  or  four  of  the  strongest,  should  be  pinched  off ; 
by  this  method  I  have  had  the  F. grdcilvi  to  grow  as  high  as  eight  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the  other  species  in  like  proportion. 

Delta. 

Fehruary  17,  1832. 


Article  VIII. — On  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia.  By  An 
Amateur  Horticulturist. 

I  AM  not  aware  that'  flowers  impregnated  after  the  manner  descri¬ 
bed  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  remarks,  page  145,  with  the  farina  of  any 
other  of  a  favourite  colour  or  form,  would  have  any  influence  on  the 
produce,  by  the  seed  participating,  with  any  certainty  in  the  desired 
properties ;  and  as  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  not  given,  I 
have  no  means  of  judging  of  their  effect. 

I  have  raised  seedlings  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  from 
the  little  experience  I  have  had,  am  inclined  to  think  more  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  flowers  from  which  the  seed  is  saved,  than  on 
aiiy  art  used  by  the  cultivator.  When  I  commenced,  I  seldom  raised 
above  two  or  three  semi-doubles  in  a  year,  but  as  I  proceeded,  having 
better  flowers  to  breed  from,  I  began  to  get  a  chance  double  one,  and 
the  proportion  of  such  have  regularly  increased,  as  my  collection  was 
improved  from  which  the  seed  was  produced.  I  should  sa)^,  last 
year,  out  of  eight  hundred  seedlings,  at  least  two-thirds  were  double ; 
they  were  of  every  colour  known  to  be  in  the  class — many  variegated 
or  shaded :  among  them  I  selected  u])wards  of  sixty  I  thought  worth 
trying  another  season,  of  which  ten  or  twelve  promise  to  be  superior 
flowers,  even  in  this  Age  of  improvement. 

I  have  before  heard  of  collecting  seed  from  the  two  outward  tiers 
only,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  finest,  and  always  ripen  best.  The 
(juestion  is,  ^vill  it  })roduce  the  greatest  ]>r()})ortiori  of  double  flowers? 
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I  should  say  it  will  not. — Never  havihg  tried  the  experiment,  I  may 
be  mistaken,  and  should  be  glad  to  be  set  right.  I  lately  saw  a 
grower  who  recommended  me  to  sow  all  the  dross  and  lightest  seeds 
I  could  collect,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  produce  fine  double 
flowers ! — this  is  quite  reversing  the  question,  yet  I  feel  inclined  to 
fall  in  with  the  opinion.  As  all  double  flowers  are  monstrosities,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  degenerate,  crippled,  and  drossy  seed  may 
produce  them,  whilst  the  stout,  bold,  ripe,  and  perfect,  would  all  pro¬ 
duce  much  stronger  plants,  more  in  their  natural  habit^  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  likely  to  have  single  flowers.  On  this  point  I  would 
observe,  that  I  have  almost  invariably  found  this  year,  that  if  any 
plant  among  my  seedlings  wa»  particularly  tall,  strong,  and  luxuriant, 
when  the  flower  opened,  it  was  single ;  on  the  contrary,  among  the 
dwarf  and  stunted  plants  scarcely  any  but  double  ones  could  be  seen. 

1  have  found  a  great  dilference  in  the  proportion  of  double  flowers 
from  some  sorts ;  but  my  present  collection  being  composed  entirely 
of  the  finest  and  newest  varieties,  the  produce  from  the  seed  is  much 
more  regular.  There  is  very  little  dependence  on  any  producing  a 
progeny  of  the  colour  of  its  parent.  1  have  seen  a  yellow  raised 
from  a  pink — a  white  from  a  purple — a  purple  from  a  yellow,  apd 
direct  opposite  changes  many  times.  I  have  understood  that  tlie 
reputed  best  flower  known,  was  raised  from  a  semi-double,  and  the 
indefatigable  gardener  who  raised  it,  had  not  grown  one  of  the  least 
merit  for  seven  years  previous.  Three  or  four  of  the  finest  flowers 
that  came  out  last  year,  were  raised  from  a  flower  which  produces 
numbers  of  semi -double  and  crippled  bloom,  and  is  of  no  value  to  a 
connoiseur. 

The  method  of  training  is,  I  think,  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  any  part  of  the  management.  An  espalier  fence 
is  certainly  a  secure  and  excellent  plan;  but  if  a  mass  is  growing 
together  in  rows,  they  will  draw  each  other  up  out  of  all  bounds,  and 
only  show  flowers  on  their  tops.  Single  stakes  are  a  very  poor 
protection :  I  have  seen  some  excellent  collections  destroyed  by  one 
gale  of  wind,  when  well  secured  on  this  plan.  I  give  the  preference 
to  four  or  five  stakes  to  each  plant,  to  any  other  mode  of  training ; 
but  to  accomplish  this  properly,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient 
space  between  the  rows,  as  well  as  between  plant  and  plant,  which 
must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  grower,  and  the  kind  of  flower. 
To  have  convenient  room  to  pass  between  them,  will  require  from  4  to 
5  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  5  to  6  feet  or  more  from  plant  to  plant. 
As  the  leading  shoot  advances,  a  strong  stake  should  be  placed  to 
that.  The  laterals  should  all  be  trimmed  off  to  a  certain  height  from 
the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  plant ; — say  for  dwarfs 
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12  inches,  increasing  tx)  18  or  24  for  the  tallest.  As  the  upper  laterals 
get  long,  let  four  stakes  be  placed  about  equi-distant,  at  right  angles ; 
to  each  of  these  train  one  shoot,  taking  care  to  tie  the  main  stem  of  it 
securely — it  will  soon  be  observed  more  than  half  of  the  shoots  must 
be  cut  off,  and  in  that  consists  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
system.  Thinning  the  wood  strengthens  the  shoots  that  are  left,  and 
it  reduces  the  number  of  flowers,  from  which  those  on  the  plants  are 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  beauty.  Great  attention  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  required  to  keep  all  the  bunches  in  regular  order.  The  flow¬ 
ers  also  will  require  support  as  they  open ;  and  all  shoots  which  break 
below,  or  come  badly  situated  for  training  to,  or  being  supported  by 
matting  from  the  stake,  should  immediately  be  displaced. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  best  flowers  is  no  more  trouble  than  that  of 
the  most  inferior,  it  is  very  desirable  to  every  grower  to  procure  such, 
yet  from  not  knowing  a  proper  market  he  may  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
them.  There  are  many  extensive  and  fine  collections  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London ;  among  them  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  at 
Vauxhall,  which  although  not  the  largest,  has,  I  think,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  new  and  fine  flowers :  they  (having  discarded  all  the 
inferior  and  older  sorts)  are  now  offering  the  best  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

An  Amateur  Horticulturist. 

February  13,  1832. 


Article  IX. — Account  of  a  gigantic  specimen  of  the  Be¬ 
gonia  DipMala.  By  Juvenis. 


Calling  the  other  day  on  Mr.  Harrinson,  Gardener  to  William 
Gerrard  Walmsley,  Esq.,  I  met  with  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Be¬ 
gonia  dipdtala  that  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  This  gigantic  plant  was 
six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  had  upon  its  branches  1060  full  blown  flowers.  This  1  consider 
an  enormous  plant,  especially  as  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  catalogue,  states 
its  average  height  to  be  three  feet.  This  plant  was  purchased  of 
Mr.  Scirven,  at  the  Walton  Nursery,  near  Liverpool,  by  its  present 
owner  (W.  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.)  in  May  last,  it  being  then  only  two 
inches  high.  It  commenced  blooming  in  December,  being  then  six 
months  old.  It  had  been  in  bloom  two  months  when  1  saw  it,  and  to 
all  appearance  it  would  bloom  for  two  months  to  come. 


March  5,  1832. 


Juvenis. 


P.S. — W.  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.  resides  at  Platts,  Ince,  near  Wigan, 
Lancashire. 
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Article  X. — On  Changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of 
the  Hydrangea  Hortensis, — Treatment  of  the  Disdndra 
Prostrata, — and  on  Preserving  Sea- Weeds.  By  M.  G., 
near  Crowen,  Norfolk. 


I  PARTICULARLY  observed  the  remarks  at  page  11,  “On  changing  the 
Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  hortensis.'''  I  have  tried  the 
experiment  in  another  way  to  the  one  there  mentioned,  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  I  placed  a  young  plant  in  a  pot,  and  kept  it  in  the  house  in  a 
west  window,  regularly  watering  it  with  rain  water,  in  which  alum  was 
dissolved.  Small  lumps  of  alum  were  constantly  kept  in  the  water, 
which  was  allowed  to  absorb  as  much  as  it  would.  I  did  not  weigh  the 
alum,  but  I  calculate  it  was  about  1  lb  in  the  year,  this  was  used  to 
water  one  plant.  This  plant  produced  one  bunch  of  flowers  only,  but 
they  were  of  a  very  pleasant  and  true  blue;  and  the  same  plant  is  still 
treated  in  this  manner,  so  that  I  hope  this  year  also  to  have  some  good 
blue  flowers.  I  do  not  think  it  grows  so  vigorously  as  the  parent  plant, 
which  has  been  growing  on  a  warm  south  bank,  in  the  open  ground,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  without  any  covering  in  the  winters.  It  has  acquired 
the  height  and  size  of  a  large  currant  bush,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
produced  as  many  as  35  bunches  of  superb  blossoms. 

I  have  for  some  time  also  cultivated  a  plant  of  the  Trailing  Disandra, 
[Disdndra  prostrdta,)  which  grew  so  weak  that  two  years  ago,  I  cut  it 
down  rather  short,  and  placed  it  on  a  bracket  opposite  a  w  est  window^, 
in  a  small  room.  It  has  now  attained  the  length  of  9  feet,  and  is  a  full 
and  handsome  plant ;  3  feet  in  length  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  It 
is  constantly  watered  with  water  in  which  toasted  bread  has  been  steeped, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  its  luxuriance  in  any  degree 
arises  from  that  circumstance  }  * 

I  Your  mentioning  in  page  142,  q  method  of  drying  and  preparing  Sea- 
!  weeds  for  an  herbarium,  leads  me  to  name  another  system,  which  any 
:  of  your  readers  unacquainted  with  it,  may  be  glad  to  learn.  I  made  for 

1  this  purpose  a  tray  of  vvell-seasoned  oak,  full  half  an  inch  thick,  1 3 
j  inches  square,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  deep.  At  the  bottom,  in  one 
j  corner,  is  flxed  a  very  small  brass  cock.  The  tray  is  filled  with  water, 

I  and  a  paper  is  placed  in  it  ;  the  Sea-weed  is  then  spread  with  a  bodkin 
!  or  fine  wooden  point  on  the  paper.  The  cock  is  then  turned,  and  the 
1  water  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly.  The  Sea-weed  remains  on  the  paper 
better  displayed  than  by  any  other  means  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

'  It  may  then  be  dried  between  a.  few  leaves  of  blotting  paper,  with  a 
I;  gentle  pressure. 

li  M.  G. 

li  February  16,  1832. 


•  We  conceive  the  toast-water  ran  be  of  no  advantage,  except  that  the  water  is  rendered 
much  of  tlie  same  temperature  as  the  room  in  which  the  plant  is  growing,  which  is  always 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  heslth  aud  vigour  of  all  plants. — Conu. 
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Article  XI. — On  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Rooms. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  E.L.S.  &  H.S.,  one  of  the  Con¬ 
ductors  of  this  Magazine. 

To  treat  on  the  proper  management  of  Plants  in  Houses,  is  a  subject 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  every  genus  requiring  some  va¬ 
riation  both  in  soil,  water,  and  general  treatment.  If  the  room  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  be  placed,  is  dark  and  close,  but  few  will 
ever  thrive  in  it; — if  on  the  contrary,  it  is  light  and  airy,  with  the 
windows  in  a  suitable  aspect  to  receive  the  sun,  plants  will  do  nearly 
as  well  as  in  a  green-house ;  but  if  they  are  observed  to  suffer,  the 
effects  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  the  four  following  causes: — 
want  of  proper  light  and  air, — injudicious  watering,- — filthiness  col¬ 
lected  on  the  leaves, — or,  in  being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil. 

1st.  Want  of  'prog^er  light  and  air ^ — is  perhaps  the  most  essential 
point  of  any  to  be  considered ;  for  however  well  all  other  requisites 
are  attended  to,  a  deficiency  in  either  of  these,  will  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  weak  and  sickly.  Let  them  always  be  placed  as  near  the  light 
us  they  can  conveniently  stand,  and  receive  as  much  air  as  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  when  the  weather  will  allow, — indeed  those  persons  who  have 
no  other  conveniency  than  the  house  to  keep  them  in,  will  find  that 
they  derive  immense  advantage  from  being,  during  fine  weather,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  evening  and  taken  in 
again  in  the  morning,-— the  night-dews  contributing  greatly  to  their 
health  and  vigour. 

2nd.  Injudicious  watering^ — -does  more  injury  to  plants  in  rooms, 
than  many  persons  imagine.  To  prevent  the  soil  ever  having  a  dry 
appearance,  is  an  object  of  importance  in  the  estimation  of  very  many, 
they  therefore  water  to  such  an  excess,  that  the  mould  becomes  sodden, 
and  the  roots  consequently  perish. — Others,  to  avoid  this  evil,  run 
exactly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  scarcely  give  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  This  however,  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  practice  as  that 
of  giving  too  much ;  for  in  general,  if  anything  appears  to  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  plants,  large  doses  of  water  are  immediately  resorted  to, 
and  if  recovery  is  not  speedy,  this  nostrum  is  again  administered,  with 
but  little  doubt  of  its  infallible  restorative  powers  : — but  such  persons, 
like  an  unskilful  physician  who  gluts  the  weakly  stomach  of  his  patient, 
only  hasten  on,  what  they  are  trying  to  prevent.  This  overplus  of 
water,  will  show  its  bad  effects  by  a  very  dark  colour  and  flabby  dis¬ 
position  of  the  leaves;  and  if  the  plant  receives  too  little,  the  leaves 
will  turn  yellow,  and  eventually  die. 

The  best  plan  is,  to  always  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have  the 
appearance  of  dryness,  (but  never  sufficient  to  make  the  plant  flag,) 
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before  a  supply  of  water  is  given,  which  should  then  be  pretty  copious, 
but  always  empty  it  out  of  the  pan  or  feeder  in  which  the  pot  stands, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  properly  drained.  The  water  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  ought  always  to  be  made  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
room  in  which  the  plants  grow, — never  use  it  fresh  from  the  pump, — 
either  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  room  all  night,  or  take  off  the  chill  by 
adding  a  little  warm  -water  to  it,  or  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be 
much  checked. 

3rd,  Filthiness  collected  on  the  leaves, — may  either  arise  from  insects, 
or  dust,  the  former  may  be  speedily  remedied,  by  placing  the  plants 
under  a  hand-glass,  or  anything  that  is  convenient,  and  burning  some 
tobacco  until  they  become  well  enveloped  in  the  smoke ; — and  the  tat¬ 
ter,  may  be  removed  by  occasionally  washing  them  on  the  head  with 
pure  water,  either  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  rose  of  a  watering-pan, 
or  with  a  sponge,  when  the  filth  still  adheres. 

4th.  Being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil, — is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business  to  rectify,  for  no  certain  line  can  be  drawn,  unless 
each  genus  was  treated  on  separately;  however  as  this  cannot  be  done 
in  a  paper  like  the  present,  a  few  general  remarks,  which,  perhaps 
with  some  little  exceptions,  may  be  found  to  be  pretty  coirect,  must 
suffice. 

All  plants  whose  branches  are  fragile  or  slender,  and  roots  of  a  fine 
thready,  fibrous  texture,  with  general  habits  like  the  Ericce,  as  Di- 
osma,  Andersdnia,  Epdcris,  &c.  will  require  the  same  soil,  (peat 
earth)  and  very  similar  treatment  to  Cape  Heaths,  (p.  455)  Those 
whose  wood  and  general  habits  partially  differ,  and  whose  roots  are 
of  a  stronger  texture,  as  Acacia,  Ardtsia,  Stenocdrpus,  Tetrathica, 
Tristdnea,  &c.  will  require  a  portion  of  sandy  loam, — in  many  cases 
about  equal  parts;  and  where  the  habits,  &c.  differ  materially  from 
the  Heath,  only  a  small  portion  of  peat  earth  will  be  required,  and  a 
compost  may  be  made  a  little  rich,  by  the  addition  of  well  rotted  dung, 
or  a  similar  soil  to  that  prescribed  for  Pelargoniums,  page  102.  Al¬ 
most  all  Cape  and  other  bulbs,  as  Spardxis,  Ixia,  Gladiolus,  Tritdnia, 
&c.  thrive  best  in  light  rich  sandy  loam,  without  any  mixture  of  peat, 
fShrubby  and  herbaceous  plants,  with  luxuriant  roots  and  branches,  as 
several  species  of  Myrtus,  Jasminum,  Hibiscus,  Hermdrmia,  He. 
liotropium,  &c.  require  rich  loam,  lightened  with  leaf  soil,  without  any 
portion  of  peat.  Plants  with  powerful  roots,  and  but  slender  heads,  as 
Veronica,  Senecio,  Scutellaria,  Ruellia,  Maurdndia,  &c.  require  a 
light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf  mould  and  very 
rotten  dung.  At  the  time  of  potting,  always  lay  plenty  of  broken  pot¬ 
sherds  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  to  give  a  good  drainage. 

It  will  be  seen  thai  these  directions  do  not  allude  to  either  Orrhii- 
deous.  Succulent,  or  Aquatic  plants. 
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Many  of  the  Orchidece  are  parasitical,  and  require  a  portion  of 
decayed  wood  mixing  with  the  soil; — others  grow  in  damp  moss — but 
these  being  chiefly  stove  plants,  they  wall  not  flourish  in  a  room:  there 
are  several  genera  however,  that  do  very  well  both  in  the  green-house, 
and  in  rooms,  as  Arethusa,  Calopdgon,  Dendrohriurriy  Oplirys,  &c. 
the  soil  suitable  for  these,  is  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  light 
sandy  loam  and  peat;  very  little,  or  no  water*,  must  be  given  when  they 
are  not  in  a  growing  state. 

Succulent  plants,  of  all  descriptions,  require  very  little  water,  and 
in  general  are  very  easily  managed  in  rooms ;  many  of  them  thrive  in 
■  a  mixture  of  sandy  soil  and  lime  rubbish,  as  Aloe,  Cacdlia,  Cactus, 
Aizdon,  &c. ;  others  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  as 
Cdris,  Cotyledon,  MesemhrydniJiemum,  &c. 

Aquatic  plants,  as  Villdrsia,  Actinocdrpus,  &c.  generally  do  well 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  require  to  be  constantly  kept  in  a 
wef  state; — indeed  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  pot  in  a  deep  pan  or 
feeder,  which  should  always  be  kept  full  of  water. 

Bulbs  of  most  sorts,  flourish  in  rooms,  with  less  care  than  most 
other  kinds  of  plants. 

If  the  above  precautions  be  attended  to,  plants  may  be  brought  to 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  perfection  as  in  a  green-house. 

Jo.sEPH  Paxton. 


Article  XII. — On  raising  new  varieties  of  the  TreePaeony, 
(Pseonia  Moutaii  Baiiksia.)  By  Mr.  Mowbray,  F.H.S. 
Curator  at  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Garden. 

I  BEG  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultural  Register, 
to  that  charming  plant,  the  Tree  Pmony,  [PcBonia  moutan  Bdnksia.^ 
It  is  well  known,  that  it  frequently  produces  seed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would  do  so  more  abundantly,  if  attended  to  by  impregnation. 

If  pollen  were  procured  from  P.  rubra,  papavardcea,  or  any  other 
variety  of  the  same  species,  the  chance  of  new  varieties  would  of  course 
be  greater ;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  1  should  not  despair  of  ob¬ 
taining  new  varieties  fi*om  the  old  one,  although  I  know  a  place  near 
London,  where  a  few  were  raised  from  seed  of  it,  and  those  which 
flowered  proved  to  be  the  papavardcea,  which  well  agrees  in  the  latter 
being  called  the  type  of  the  species. 

Mr.  Sabine,  in  vol.  6  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Transactions, 
has  described  nine  varieties,  three  of  which  were  raised  under  my  care, 
at  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris’s,  Arley-Hall,  Staffordshire;  of  these,  1 
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wish  to  remark,  we  had  bees  not  far  distant,  and  they  were  much  upon 
the  flowers.  The  riihra^  fapavardcea,  and  Bdnlcsia,  were  all  in  flower 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  bees  did  their  ofiice  in  impregnating  them 
most  freely.  The  Bdnksia  first  produced  seed,  from  which  the  three 
varieties  above  referred  to  were  raised ;  a  year  or  two  after,  both  it 
and  the  jocrjoararacm  seeded,  from  which  were  raised  some  good  plants, 
that  I  believe  have  not  yet  flowered;  all  that  have  flowered  proved  new 
and  very  interesting  varieties.  The  one  figured  in  the  Transactions,  is 
a  beautiful  though  slender  variety ; — another,  we  thought  very  much  of, 
and  called  it  the  double  papavardcea; — the  third,  Mr.  Sabine  calls 
alhida  plena;  and  fine  growing  plants  the  tw'o  latter  were. 

The  situation  for  them  was  the  front  of  a  lofty  forcing  house,  under  a 
frame  with  a  glass  roof  and  upright  sashes,  with  other  Chinese  plants, 
till  the  Pcednias  required  the  whole ;  we  found  them  very  hardy,  till 
they  began  to  vegetate  early  in  the  spring,  when  sometimes  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  mat  them  also;  but  we  freely  exposed  them  in  mild  weather,  and 
when  coming  into  flower.  I  expect  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  warm 
sheltered  places,  they  may  flower,  and  seed  too,  without  protection. 

If  you  could  insert  this  in  the  next  number  of  the  Register,  it  might 
be  a  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  readers  to  try  the  experiment : 
the  operation  will  require  patience,  both  in  getting  up  the  seed,  and 
flowering  the  plants  ;  but  an  ample  reward  will  be  reaped  should  a  new 
and  valuable  variety  be  raised. 

W,  Mowbray. 

Manchester,  April  10,  1832. 

We  hope  the  above  hint  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  Paeonia,  but  other  flowers  also.  There  are  but  few  plants  in  cultivation 
from  which  hybrids  might  not  be  raised  ;  and  Heaths,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  we  have 
no  doubt  might  be  so  impregnated  with  hardy  kinds,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  our  flower  borders  might  be  filled  with  varieties  as  beautiful  as  those  now 
cultivated  under  glass.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  out- 
friends. — CoND. 
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Article  XIII. — On  some  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
Thinnings.)  Prunings,  and  Underwood,  of  Plantations, 
Coppices,  ^c.  By  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.  Agent  to 
the  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland. 

Not  unfrequently  when  descanting  on  the  advantages  which  would 
result  to  proprietors,  and  the  community  in  general,  from  planting  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  waste  lands  which  abound  to  such  a  vast 
extent  in  each  ]>ortiori  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  has  been  objected. 
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tliat  planting  to  the  extent  I  contemplate  would  over-stock  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  render  timber  of  so  little  value  that  it  would  not  return  the 
sum  expended  on  its  cultivation ;  but  although  such  an  idea  may  be 
considered  by  some  a  sufficient  palliative  for  omitting  to  perform  what 
most  people  will  still  continue  to  think  their  imperative  duty,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  an  argument  against  plantiiig,  undeserving  a  serious  refutation. 
On  this  head  I  shall  only  observe  that  on  an  average,  for  some  years 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  imported  timber  has  cost  England  the 
en'ormous  sum  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  annually ;  and 
surely  whilst  such  a  necessity  exists,  such  a  dependance  on  foreign 
powers  for  an  article  essential  to  the  prosperity,  nay,  to  the  very 
existence  of  England  as  a  nation, — the  motive  for  plantings  where 
the  means  exist,  can  never  be  wanting. 

Some  of  the  products  for  wooded  land,  however,  such  for  instance, 
as  thinnings,^  prunings^  and  underwood,  from  a  want  of  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  them  profitably,  are  in  many  situations,  not  only 
of  no  value,  but  a  nuisance  ;*  and  although  every  person  who  has 
considered  the  matter,  will  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  ‘^to  treat 
a  plantation  in  one  way  or  other  with  reference  to  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  thinning,  would  be  as  if  a  carpenter  should  cut  out 
his  wood,  not  with  relation  to  the  ultimate  use  which  he  was  to  make 
of  it,  but  to  the  chips  which  the  operation  would  produce.”  f  Yet  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  few  will  be  found  willing  to  take  this  very  correct 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  my  object  in  what  follows,  is,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  modes  by  which  at  every  stage  of  growth,  the  refuse  of 
plantations  may  be  converted  to  a  profitable  use. 

The  Fir  tribe,  until  they  have  attained  dimensions  which  fit  them 
for  post  and  rail  fences,  are  scarcely  applicable  to  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  fuel,  to  which  after  they  have  been  cut  for  some  time, 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted ;  or  an  inconsiderable  demand  may 
sometimes  be  had,  for  them  for  forming  rustic  fences.  The  fine  twigs 
or  spray,  which  form  the  extremities  of  Larch  branches,  have  been 
substituted  with  good  effect  for  straw  in  thatching;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe,  that  roofs  which  are  intended  to  be  covered  with 
Larch  thatch  should  have  a  high  pitch,  otherwise  the  numerous  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  the  twigs  prevent  the  rain  trickling  off  immediately, 
and  consequently  render  them  more  liable  to  rot.  For  dwellings,  the 

*  The  putrefactive  fermentation  of  spray  and  brushwood  left  in  close  plantations,  produces 
gaseous  matter,  alike  hurtful  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  many  places,  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  the  plantations  at  Blair  Adam,  the  pruning  ot  spray  and  brushwood,  and  the  lopping  of 
the  trees  thinned  out,  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  bad  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  many 
years.  The  injurious  effect  was  so  remarkable  that  the  proprietor  determined  to  have  the  stuff 
removed,  this  was  done;  and  women  and  boys  now  keep  the  wood  clear,  the  expense  of  which 
has  been  overpaid  by  the  increased  health  and  beauty  ot  the  trees.” — Libkaky  ok  Useful 
Knowledge  ;  Farmers'  Series,  No.  19,  pa^e  21. 

+  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Waste  Land,  pubh.^hed  in  the  72nd  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 
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twigs  should  be  formed  into  handfuls,  and  laid  on  over  a  layer  of 
straw  thatch,  which  will  by  this  means  be  protected  from  wet,  and  will 
last  for  many  years.  Larch  thatch  answers  extremely  well  for  cow¬ 
houses,  cart  sheds,  peat  houses,  &c. ;  and  frames  covered  in  this  way 
would  be  found  an  excellent  covering  for  hay-ricks,  corn  stacks,  and 
the  like.  In  gardening,  light  frame-work  so  covered  might  be  useful 
for  protecting  alpines  and  bulbs  in  frames,  or  they  might  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  wall  trees  while  in  blossom. 

The  tender  shoots  on  the  branches  of  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  have 
been  found  valuable  as  fodder  for  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  deer,  in 
severe  winters.  The  trunks  of  these,  when  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  arm,  or  less,  form  an  excellent  fence  for  detatched  trees  against 
injury  from  cattle.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  fixed  in  the  ground  quite 
close  together,  and  only  a  few  inches  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
upper  ends  being  four  or  five  feet  fropi  the  ground,  are  nailed  to  a 
hoop,  which  is  of  such  diameter  a^  barely  to  admit  of  the  vibratio)ti  of 
the  tree  without  chafing  the  bark.  A  figure  and  description  of  this 
kind  of  fence  will  be  found  in  the  “Planter’s  Guide,”  by  Sir  fienry 
Steuart,  with  this  difference, — that  in  the  figure,  and  iu  Sir  Henry’s 
practice,  the  upper  ends  of  the  stakes  are  brought  in  epntact  with  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  are  prevented  from  rubbing  it  by  having  some 
soft  substances,  such  as  tow  or  the  like,  placed  between  the  stakes 
and  the  bark. 

The  former  of  these  methods  is  much  the  better,  as  with  the  utmost 
care  injury  from  rubbing  can  scarcely  be  prevented,  when  Sir  Henry’s 
plan  is  adopted.  This  I  observed  to  be  the  case  on  examining  many 
of  the  trees  in  Alanton  Park,  whilst  those  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s, 
and  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  which  are  protected  in  the  way  first 
described,  are  not  in  the  least  injured. 

But  the  purpose  to  which  thinnings  of  Fir  plantations  are  most  gene¬ 
rally  applied,  particularly  such  as  have  attained  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
is  for  post  and  rail  fences.  When  sound,  the  tree  is  either  fastened  to 
the  post  entire,  or  a  cut  is  run  up  it,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  equal  parts. 
In  either  case  the  bark  is  left  on,  and  the  fence,  if  well  formed,  possesses 
considerable  durability, 

I  mu8^  not  conclude  these  unconnected  observations  without  noticing 
the  means  pursued  by  the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  by  which  that  spirited 
improver  created  a  market  for  the  thinnings  of  his  Fir  plantations,  which 
extend  over  more  than  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  was 
formerly  of  no  value,  except  as  affording  subsistence  to  the  grouse  and 
ptarmigan.  To  leave  the  plantations  unthinned,  he  v/ell  knew  would 
defeat  the  object  he  had  in  planting  them  ;  and  to  cut  down  trees  to  the 
extent  his  woods  required,  and  expect  d  demand  for  them,  he  also  knew 
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was  unreasonable.  In  this  dilemma,  he  betook  himself  to  one  of  the 
resources  which  every  proprietor,  who  is  really  bent  on  improving  his 
property,  can  at  all  times  command.'  He  erected  machinery  for  w'orking 
circular  saws  in  various  parts  of  the  woods,  by  means  of  which  fences  of 
various  kinds,  gates,  ladders,  in  a  word  every  thing  for  which  the  trees 
are  suited,  are  formed  at  so  trifling  an  expense  as  to  induce  every  person 
to  be  possessed  of  them.  The  saw^-mill,  to  which  in  particular,  my 
attention  was  directed,  is  worked  by  a  mountain  stream,  and  so  admira¬ 
bly  is  it  constructed,  that  the  edifice  and  machinery  can  with  very  little 
trouble  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  removed  to  any  place  where  it  may  be 
required.  I  remained  scarcely  half  an  hour  with  the  two  labourers  who 
attended  the  machine,  but  in  that  time  they  formed  nine  fathom  of  sheep 
fence,  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  [fig.  87]  will  give  an  idea. 
To  square  and  run  two  cuts  through  a  tree, 

12  feet  in  length,  and  5  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  form  it  into  four  rails,  (a)  was  the 
work  of  little  more  than  a  minute.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  being  so  cut,  an  auger  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  end  of  the  axle  of  the  saw; 
four  uprights,  (6)  were  held  at  once  in  the 
man’s  hands,  and  had  scarcely  been  offered  to  the  instrument  when  they 
were  perforated.  This  being  done,  the  auger  was  removed,  and  a  tun- 
dish-shaped  instrument,  with  a  cutting  edge  on  its  inner  surface,  fixed  in 
its  place,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  end  of  a  rail  being  introduced,  it 
was  instantaneously  rounded  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  hole  previously 
made.  The  parts  are  then  fitted  together,  and  a  blow  of  the  mallet 
serves  to  firm  the  work  without  the  addition  of  a  wedge  or  nail,  except 
a  few  of  the  latter  in  the  stays,  (c)  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
very  simple  contrivance,  and  one  which  I  consider  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  proprietors  of  wooded  land,  that  I  was  induced  to  erect  a  work¬ 
ing  model  of  it,  to  which  I  have  added  the  simple  contrivance  adopted 
in  Switzerland,  for  working  the  frame-saw.  These  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  shewing  and  explaining  to  any  person  interested  in  these 
matters,  who  may  choose  to  call  at  my  place ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Ross,  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Dunkeld,  will  feel  equally  happy  in 
affording  any  information  which  may  be  required.  Such,  at  least,  I 
found  to  be  the  case  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  himi%, 

I  should  observe,  that  the  expense  of  erecting  an  effective  circular  saw, 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  water-wheel,  will  not  exceed 
£40,  a  sum  which  in  most  situations  will  be  returned  in  clear  profit  in 
less  than  quarter  of  a  year  after  it  is  set  to  work. 

The  rejectamenta  of  non-resinous  plantations  may  he  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  and  they  would  be  still  more  valuable, 
were  sufficient  consideration  bestowed  when  forming  the  plantation. 
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to  plant  only  such  trees  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  will  obtain  a  ready 
demand  in  any  particular  place.  I  have  frequently  observed  plantations 
ultimately  intended  to  be  Oak-woods,  tiiickened  up  with  Scotch  Fir,  in 
situations  which  did  not  seem  to  require  the  shelter  of  that  tree,  and 
which  evidently  afforded  no  profitable  means  of  consuming  it,  but  where 
an  equal  number  of  Ash,  Hazel,  Tree  Sallows,  &c.  would  have  found  a 
ready  market.  The  New  F'orest,  in  Hampshire,  affords  an  example  on 
an  extensive  scale,  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  and 
equally  useless  Pinaster,  where  neither  is  required,  at  least  to  the 
extent  made  use  of.  And  the  woods  of  Scone  Palace,  near  Penh,  where 
Hazel  has  been  used  as  a  nurse,  afford  an  instance  of  the  proper  adapta¬ 
tion  of  underwood  to  the  demand,  which  I  have  attempted  to  recommend. 
The  former  for  half  a  century  or  more  after  their  formation,  are  a  con¬ 
tinued  expense.  The  latter  have  not  only  reimbursed  all  expenses 
attendant  on  their  cultivation,  but  have  yielded  a  fair  rent  for  the  land, 
and  the  very  valuable  crop  of  Oak  timber  is  clear  profit. 

Where  fuel  is  scarce,  the  obvious  mode  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  of 
plantations,  as  was  observed  when  adverting  to  the  thinnings  of  Fir 
plantations,  is  to  convert  it  into  cord-w  ood  and  faggots ;  saplings  of  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Hazel,  will  in  general  be  in  request  for  hoops,  crates,  hurdles 
for  fences,*  walking-sticks,  &c.  and  the  less  valuable  parts  for  staking- 
rice,  (a  kind  of  fence,)  keshing,  (a  basis  on  w  hich  to  form  a  road  over 
bog,  or  other  soft  ground)  and  wattling  for  houses  intended  to  be  covered 
with  thatch,  &:c. ;  Alder,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  are  in  demand  in  situations 
contiguous  to  the  Herring  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  barrels  ; 
and  many  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  ground  might,  at  an  incon¬ 
siderable  expense,  be  sufficiently  drained  to  fit  it  for  rearing  these  trees, 
and  its  value  thereby  be  enhanced  many  hundred-fold. -j*  But  where 
the  situation  is  so  remote  that  the  refuse  of  plantations  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  applied  to  any  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  still  there  is  one 
mode  of  disposing  of  it,  of  almost  universal  application, — I  allude  to  the 
conversion  of  it  into  -pyroligneous  acid  and  charcoal,  both  of  which  are 
produced  by  the  same  operation,  and  by  which  the  produce  of  many 
thousand  acres  may  be  converted  into  substances  that  will  amply  com¬ 
pensate  for  transporting  them  to  a  market,  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  distillery  of  pyroligneous  acid  was  established  some  time  since  in 
this  city,  by  which  a  market  has  been  opened  for  an  immense  quantity 
of  refuse  timber,  which,  but  for  the  mode  of  consuming  it,  w  ould  have 

*  The  best  fence  of  this  kinH  was  that  which  you,  Mr.  Conductor,  had  the  kindness  to  point 
out  to  me,  at  Chatsworth  j  a  figure  and  description  of  the  method  of  forming  which,  1  may 
venture  to  say,  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

+  Mr.  Monteath,  in  recommending  this  method  of  converting  waste  land  to  a  profitable  use, 
uniformly  uses  the  term  Elder,  for  Alder.  The  absurdity  of  the  error  will  prevent  its  doing 
any  harm  ;  and  it  were  well  if  the  same  could  be  said  of  very  many  of  his  observations  on  the 
subject  of  Foresting. 

VoL.I,  No.  11. 
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been  quite  useless  to  its  possessors.  In  this  way  also,  the  Duke  of  Mont¬ 
rose  is  enabled  to  convert  to  a  profitable  use  the  disbarked  poles  pro* 
duced  on  many  thousand  acres  of  Oak  coppice,  which  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  situation  from  a  market,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport¬ 
ing  them,  would  have  been  utterly  useless. 

The  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  acid  and  charcoal  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  merely  of  a  metal  furnace  and  a  few  wooden  vessels.  The 
acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  and  as  a  mordant  or  basis  for  fixing  the  co¬ 
lours  in  calico  printing ;  when  purified  by  re-distillation,  it  is  a  pleasant 
and  excellent  vinegar,  and  it  has  also  been  found  useful  for  preserving 
flesh  meat.  Glauber,  by  whom  (in  his  book  “De  Distillatione,^’  pub¬ 
lished  200  years  since)  directions  for  obtaining  the  acid  are  given,  attri¬ 
butes  many  other  valuable  qualities  to  it,  as  a  medicine;  and  the  charcoal 
produced  in  this  way  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  manufacture  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  oi*  with  the  economical  method  of  consuming  it  in  use  on  the 
continent,  would  be  of  immense  importance  in  our  cottage  economy. 
A  minute  detail  of  the  whole  process  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Ure’s  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Chemistry,  which  (had  the  foregoing  remarks  not  extended  so 
much  farther  than  I  anticipated,  and  than  in  all  likelihood  you  will  be 
disposed  to  excuse)  it  was  my  intention  to  transcribe ;  this,  together 
with  whatever  I  can  glean  concerning  it,  (unless,  haply  you  shall  be  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  observations  of  some  person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,)’  I  shall,  as  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  possessors  of  waste  and  wooded  land,  be  happy  to  lay  before  you 
on  a  future  occasion. 

E.  Murphy. 

North-  Frederick-Sti'cet,  Dublin ^ 

March  1,  1832. 
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Article  XIV. — Experiments  on  the  Generation  of  Plants, 
by  M.  Girov  de  Bvzareingues.  Communicated  by  J. 
Rennie,  Esq.,  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  King’s-College,  London. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question, — .Whether  Hemp  not  fecundated,  would 
produce  fertile  seeds  }  M.  Girou  de  Buzareingues  undertook  similar  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  to  those  upon  animals,  for  which  he  has  become  so 
celebrated, — by  secluding  female  plants  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  pollen,  by  weeding  out  the  male  plants,  or  covering  up  the 
flowers, — the  details  of  which,  we  cannot  spare  room  to  give.  The  re¬ 
sults  were ; — 
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1st.  That  In  each  of  two  qualities  of  Hemp,  the  spikes  of  which  had 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  one  at  the  summit,  yielded  propor¬ 
tionally  more  females,  and  the  middle  one  more  males. 

2nd.  That  in  each  of  two  qualities  of  Hemp,  the  spikes  of  which  had 
been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  one  at  the  summit  yielded  proportion¬ 
ally  more  females,  and  the  one  at  the  base,  more  males. 

3rd.  That  the  seed  which  was  lowest  on  the  stems,  yielded  propor¬ 
tionally  most  males. 

4th,  That  the  fertile  seed  yielded  proportionally  most  females ;  but 
in  this  case,  the  numbers  were  too  small  to  authorize  the  inference  of  the 
production  of  females  being  wholly  owing  to  fecundation. 

5th.  That  the  smallest  seed,  or  that  produced  at  the  base  of  the  spike, 
yielded  more  females  than  the  larger  seed  produced  at  the  middle,  and 
less  than  that  of  middle  size  produced  at  the  summit.  In  Hemp,  as  in 
many  birds  and  quadrupeds,  very  large  or  very  small  germs  yield  males, 
— germs  of  middle  size,  yield  females. 

He  has  given  at  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  a  curious  table  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  his  experiments  upon  Hemp,  in  1830.  He  divided  it 
into  four  qualities,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed.  1,  Hemp-seed 
not  fecundated  during  two  generations. — 2,  Hemp-seed,  not  fecundated 
during  one  generation. — 3,  Hemp-seed,  furnished  only  from  the  base 
of  the  stems. — ^and  4,  Hemp-seed  fecundated. 

The  two  first,  were  further  separated  into  three  divisions,  according 
to  the  relative  situation  of  the  seed  upon  the  length  of  the  spike: — 1st. 
Seed  furnished  by  the  summit, — 2nd,  Seed  furnished  by  the  middle, — 
and  3rd,  Seed  furnished  by  the  base.  The  two  other  qualities,  were 
each  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  furnished  by  the  upper,  the  other 
by  the ‘lower  half  of  the  spike.  A  hundred  seeds  were  taken  at  random, 
from  each  division,  of  the  first  three  qualities. 
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M:  Girou  de  Buzareingues,  performed  similar  experiments  with  nearly 
the  same  results,  upon  Spinach  andr  Lychnis  dioica.  It  would  be  impor¬ 
tant  perhaps  to  try  Hops  in  the  same  way,  as  results  interesting  to  the 
hop-growers,  might  in  all  probability  be  thence  obtained. 

J.  Rennie, 

Zee,  KenU 


Article  XV. — Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Insects^ 
and  on  the  Transformations  which  they  undergo.  By 
Mr.  John  Smithurst,  of  Lea. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  insects  in  general,  and  also  to  explain  the  different  transform¬ 
ations  they  undergo,  before  they  arrive  at  what  we  may  consider  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  subject,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  to  every  lover  of  Natural  History,  but  also  to  the 
Horticulturist; — I  regi’et  much  my  inability  to  do  it  justice,  but  I 
trust  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  will  not  be  wholly  uninter¬ 
esting  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  Insect  division  of  the  animal  world,  received  its  name  from  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  having  a  separation  in  the  middle 
of  their  bodies,  by  which  they  are  cut,  as  it  w'ere,  into  two  parts. 
These  parts,  are  in  general  connected  by  a  slender  ligament,  or  hollow 
thread.  Insects  (with  the  exception  of  the  Crab  tribe)  breathe  through 
pores  arranged  along  their  sides;  and  have  a  scaly  or  bony  skin, 
and  many  feet.  Most  of  them  are  furnished  with  wings.  They  are 
destitute  of  nostrils  and  eyelids ;  and  the  mouth  is  in  general  situated 
under  the  head,  and  is  furnished  with  transverse  jaws,  a  kind  of  teeth, 
a  tongue,  and  a  palate. 

Insects  have  in  most  instances,  four  or  six  palpiy  or  feelers,  and 
also  moveable  horns,  which  generally  proceed  from  the  front  part  of 
the  head,  and  are  endowed  wdth  a  very  nice  sense  of  feeling.  Some 
writers  have  conjectured,  that  the  horns  of  insects,  are  their  organs  of 
hearing;  for  it  is  evident,  from  various  experiments,  that  insects  are 
possessed  of  this  sense  in  as  exquisite  a  degree  as  most  other  animals, 
although  from  their  rninuteness,  we  perhaps  may  never  discover  by 
what  means.  The  horns,  however,  seem  little  likely  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  ears.  These  instruments  of  apparently  exquisite  sensibility, 
appear  adapted  to  very  different  purposes, — but  to  purposes  with  which 
we  may  remain  long  unacquainted. 

The  eyes  of  insects  are  formed  of  a  transparent  crustaceous  set  of 
lenses,  so  hard  as  to  re(piire  no  coverings  to  protect  them.  These, 
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like  multiplying  glasses,  have  innumerable  surfaces,  on  every  one  of 
which  the  objects  are  distinctly  formed.  Other  creatures  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  eyes ;  but  insects  have  always  some  one  or  other  of  these 
lenses  directed  towards  objects,  from  what  quarter  soever  they  may 
present  themselves.  Mr.  Nook  computed  that  there  were  14,000  of 
these  lenses  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  drone;  and  Mr.  Leuwenhoek 
reckons  12,544  lenses  in  each  eye  of  the  Dragon  Fly.  The  pictures 
of  objects  that  are  delineated  on  these,  must  be  millions  of  times  less 
than  those  formed  on  the  human  eye.  Many  insects  still  smaller, 
have  eyes  so  contrived  as  to  discern  objects  some  thousands  of  times 
less  than  themselves ;  for  such  the  minute  particles  on  which  they 
feed,  must  certainly  be. 

With  respect  to  the  wings  of  insects,  those  of  the  two  first  orders  of 
Linnaeus  have  their  wings  defended  by  a  pair  of  hard  crustaceous 
cases,  called  elytra.  The  three  subsequent  orders  have  four  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings  without  elytra.  All  the  insects  of  the  sixth  order 
have  but  two  wings,  and  under  each  of  these,  at  its  base,  there  is  a 
poise,  or  balancer.  These  poises  are  commonly  little  balls,  each  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  and  moveable  every  way  at  pleasure. 
The  use  of  the  poises  to  an  insect  seems  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  a  long  pole,  loaded  at  each  end  with  lead,  is  to  a  rope  dancer ; 
— they  render  the  body  steady,  and  obviate  all  its  unsteadiness  in 
flight. 

The  structure  of  the  feet  of  these  diminutive  creatures  is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable.  Those  insects  that  live  altogether  in  water,  have  their  feet 
long,  flat,  and  somewhat  hairy  at  the  edges,  well  adapted  to  aid  their 
motions  in  that  element.  Such  as  have  occasion  to  burrow  into  the 
earth,  have  their  legs  broad,  sharp- edged,  and  serrated.  Those 
that  use  their  feet  only  in  walking,  have  them  long  and  cylindrical. 
Some  have  their  feet  furnished  with  sharp  hooked  claws,  and  skinny 
palms,  by  which  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them,  they 
are  enabled  to  walk  on  glass  and  other  smooth  surfaces,  even  with 
the  back  downwards. 

The  tongue  of  insects  is  a  taper  and  compact  instrument,  by  which 
they  suck  their  food.  Some  of  them  can  contract  or  expand  it;  others, 
as  the  Butterflies,  roll  it  up  under  their  head,  somewhat  like  the  spring 
of  a  watch.  In  many,  it  is  enclosed  within  a  sheath ;  and  in  several, 
as  the  Flies,  it  is  fleshy  and  tubular. 

The  mouth  is  generally  placed  somewhat  undenieath  the  front  part 
of  the  head  ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  tribes  it  is  situated  below  the  breast. 
Some  insects  have  it  furnished  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  and  cutting  their  prey;  and-in  others  it  is  pointed,  to  pierce 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  and  suck  their  juices.  In  several  it 
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is  strongly  ridged  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and  scrape  their  food, 
to  caiTy  burdens,  to  perforate  the  earth — nay,  the  hardest  wood,  and 
even  stones,  for  the  habitations  and  nests  of  their  ojQTspring. 

Nearly  all  insects  (except  Spiders,  and  a  few  others  of  the  apterous 
tribe,  which  proceed  nearly  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  egg)  undergo 
a  metamorphosis,  or  change,  at  three  different  periods  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  The  lives  of  these  minute  creatures,  in  their  perfect  state, 
are  in  general  so  short,  that  the  parents  have  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  living  offspring,  consequently  they  are  neither  provided 
with  milk,  like  viviparous  animals,  nor  are  they,  like  birds,  impelled 
to  sit  upon  their  eggs  in  order  to  bring  their  offspring  to  perfection. 
In  place  of  these,  the  all-wise  Creator  has  endowed  each  species  with 
the  astonishing  faculty  of  being  able  to  discover  what  substance  is 
fitted  to  afford  the  food  proper  for  its  young;  though  such  food  is,  for 
the  most  part,  different  from  that  w'hich  the  parent  itself  could  eat. 
Some  of  them  attach  their  eggs  to  the  bark  of  trees,  or  place  them 
upon  the  leaves  of  other  vegetable  substances ;  others  drop  their  eggs 
into  the  water,  an  element  in  which  they  themselves  would  soon  be 
destroyed.  In  short,  the  variety  of  contrivances  that  are  adopted  by 
insects  to  ensure  the  subsistence  of  their  offspring,  are  beyond  enu¬ 
meration. 

From  the  eggs  of  all  insects,  proceed  what  are  called  larvae,  grubs, 
or  caterpillars.  These  consist  of  a  long  body,  covered  with  a  soft, 
tender  skin,  divided  into  segments  or  rings.  In  this  larvae  state,  many 
insects  remain  for  months ;  others  for  a  year,  and  some  for  even  two 
or  three  years.  They  are  in  general,  extremely  voracious,  oftentimes 
devouring  more  than  their  own  weight  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  soon  as  all  their  parts  become  perfected,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  appear  under  a  new  form,  called  a  pupa  or  chrysalis,  most  species 
of  insects  fix  upon  some  convenient  place,  for  the  performance  of  this 
arduous  operation.  This  is  generally  a  place  where  they  are  not 
exposed  to  danger,  for  in  their  transformation  they  have  neither 
strength  to  resist,  nor  swiftness  to  avoid,  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
That  Power  which  instructed  the  parents  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  a 
proper  receptacle,  directs  the  offspring  to  the  most  secure  and  appro¬ 
priate  situation  for  their  future  defenceless  state.  Some  of  them  spin 
webs,  or  cones,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves;  others  undergo 
their  change  in  decayed  wood;  and  others  conceal  themselves  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Preparatory  to  the  transformation,  they 
cease  to  take  any  food,  and  for  some  days  continue  in  a  state  of  inac¬ 
tivity.  During  this  time  the  internal  organs  gradually  unfold  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  completion  is  at  hand,  many  of  them  may  be 
observed,  alternately,  to  extend  and  contract  their  bodies,  in  f)rder 
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to  disengage  themselves  from  the  caterpillar  skin.  The  hinder  parts 
are  those  first  liberated :  when  this  is  done,  the  animals  contract  and 
draw  the  skin  up  towards  the  head ;  and  by  strong  efforts  they  soon 
afterwards  push  it  off  entirely. 

As  soon  as  the  insect  within  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis,  has  acqviired 
strength  sufficient  to  break  the  bonds  that  Surround  it,  it  exei’ts  its 
powers,  and  appears  to  the  world  in  a  perfect  state.  For  a  little 
while  it  continues  humid  and  weak  \  but  as  the  humidity  evaporates, 
its  wings  and  shell  become  hardened,  and  it  soon  afterwards  commits 
itself  in  safety  to  its  new  element. 

John  Smithurst. 

Lea,  February  15,  1832. 


ARfiCLE  'XNl.— Notice  of  a  Netvly-discomfed  Species  of 
Pine.  By  F.  J.  G.  W. 

1  hegREI'  that  any  communication  which  I  may  have  made  to  you, 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  an  erroneous  insertion  in  your  Register ; 
I  allude  to  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  Date  Tree,  which  another  corres¬ 
pondent  says,  “merits  not  the  smallest  credence.”  Nevertheless,  one 
more  versed  in  these  matters  than  myself,  has  given  credence  to  it ,  ha¬ 
ving  inserted  it  as  a  note,  in  a  well-known  work,— -see  Dr.  Darwin’s 
“Principia  Botanica,’’  3rd  edition,  in  a  note  on  page  178. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  of  a  new  species  of  Pine,  found  on 
the  western  flank  of  the  Cordilleras,  by  Mr.  David  Douglas;  it  grows 
for  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  without  either  branches  or  leaves; 
and  then  spreads  forth  its  branches,  covered  with  a  dark  thick  foliage. 
The  stem,  when  pierced,  emits  a  liquid  very  similar  to  milk,  which  is 
used  by  the  natives,  for  the  same  domestic  purposes;  from  which  circinn- 
stance  I  believe,  it  has  been  named  the  Milk-Tree.  I  understand,  that 
a  drawing  of  the  tree,  together  with  some  of  the  seed,  has  been  sent  to 
this  country. 

Having  only  had  an  oral  account  given  me  of  it  by  a  friend,  of  course 
I  am  liable  to  be  incorrect  in  some  of  the  particulars ;  but  upon  refer¬ 
ring  to  any  Member  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  you  may  be  furnished,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  further  and  better  information. 


April  9,  1832. 


F.  J.  G.  W. 
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PART  IT. 


REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


REVIEWS. 


1. — Catalogue  of  Fruits,  cultivated  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  op  London.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  85. 

Thb  very  excellent  system  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  this  new  Catalogue, 
renders  it  a  most  valuable  work  to  every  person  interested  in  the  growth  of 
Fruits;  both  the  species  and  the  varieties  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  names  in  common  use,  and  not  according  to  those  of  Botanists, 
and  to  render  it  doubly  useful,  the  synonymes  are  appended ;  and  many  of 
the  most  important  characters  which  distinguish  the  varieties,  are  compressed 
in  a  very  small  compass,  by  columns  and  abbreviations,  as  for  instance — 

“32  Astrachan  White.  |  p.  y.  |  Conical.  |  2  |  T.  |  1  1  Aug. — Sept.” 

which  signifies,  that  the  White  Astrachan  Apple  is  pale  yellow,  of  a  conical 
figure,  middling  size,  used  for  table  or  dessert,  of  the  first  quality ,  and  ripens 
in  August  and  September,  To  the  abbreviations,  a  few  useful  observations 
are  added  in  a  separate  column. 

In  the  former  edition,  published  in  1826,  a  number  of  fruits,  as  Bilberries, 
Hawthorns,  Brambles,  &c.  were  comprehended,  which  in  the  present  one  are 
entirely  left  out;  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  although  eatable,  are  not 
fit  for  cultivation  as  fruit, — others,  can  scarcely  be  considered  eatable  at  all, — 
and  a  third  class,  (as  the  Orange  tribe)  is  cultivated  in  this  country  for  their 
flowers  rather  than  their  fruit.  But  what  has  chiefly  caused  the  omission  of  the 
latter,  and  of  other  tender  fruits,  has  been  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  there  are  no  means  of  cultivating  them  with  a  view  either  to  fruiting 
or  distribution.  To  this  there  is  only  one  exception,  in  the  Purple  Guava, 
{Psidium  Cattleydnnm)  which  occupies  a  permanent  situation  in  one  of  the 
vineries,  where  it  bears  abundantly. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
Fruit  department  in  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  to  state  that  the  value  of  the 
Catalogue  is  principally  due  to  his  assiduity  and  Pomological  knowledge. 

We  hope,  this  Catalogue  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  every  nursery¬ 
man,  who  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  names  given  by  the  Society,  as,  from 
the  multitude  of  synonymes  that  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  adopted,  . 
the  distinctions  of  fruits  have  become  very  complicated;  and  in  many  cases, 
when  trees  have  been  bought  under  the  impression  of  their  being  entirely 
new  sorts,  they  have  proved  to  be  only  such  as  had  long  been  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  purchaser,  We  are  sorry  to  say,  from  experience,  that  country 
nurierymen  are  far  from  being  so  alive  to  this,  as  they  should  be. 
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2.  — Transactions  of  thk  ARwoKicuLTrRAL  Socikty  of  Ire¬ 

land.  Part  I. 

This  First  Part  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  containing  its  Rules,  and 
several  abridged  communications — On  Planting  Waste  and  Arable  Lands — On 
the  Management  of  Coppices, — On  Pruning,  &c.  of  Plantations, — On  Planting 
Bogs,  &c. — is  most  ably  got  up  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Murphy. 

The  whole  subject  of  Planting,  is  treated  on  by  him  in  a  manner  that  does 
him  the  highest  credit;  and  we  think,  not  a  person  in  the  kingdom  could  have 
been  selected  better  calculated  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Arboricultural 
Society.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  the  Society  success,  they  have  a  large 
field  of  labour  before  them, — for  although  no  branch  of  Rural  Affairs  has  been 
more  ably  treated  upon  within  these  few  years,  yet  no  branch  without  excep¬ 
tion,  has  made  less  progress,  or  is  upon  the  whole  less  understood.  r  ' ' 

Considering  the  means  that  have  been  afforded,  it  is  truly  astonishing  ta 
see  with  what  neglect  ninety-nine  woods  out  of  a  hundred,  have  been,  and 
still  are,  suffered  to  remain  in.  This  has  led  us  to  conclude,  that  a  radical  ai-- 
teration  in  the  education  of  Foresters,  has  become  absolutely  necessary.  We  ;  - 
would  recommend  the  Arboricultural  Society  to  engage  Mr. Murphy  to  deliver 
a  Course  of  Lectures  season,  to  at  least  forty  well-educated  young  men; 

not  at  his  residence  in  Dublin,  but  in  some  extensive  woods,  that  could  be 
conveniently  attended  for  the  purpose.  These  young  men,  on  leaving  the 
Society,  ought  to  have  diplomas  from  the  Professor,  stating  their  qualifica-  . 
tions,  &c.  Only  persons  thus  instructed,  we  think  should  be  employed  as 
foresters.  This  we  are  satisfied  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  making 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  management  of  woods  and  forests ;  as  in  a  few  years 
a  number  of  proficient  foresters  might  be  distributed  completely  over  Ireland. 

The  sister  kingdom,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  deficient  in  experienced 
and  proper  foresters ;  for  England  is  equally  bad.  We  are  using  all  our  ex¬ 
ertions  to  establish  an  Arboricultural  Society  in  England,  and  at  present  have 
little  doubt  of  its  success. 

If  a  garden  is  neglected  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  diligence  and  attention 
may  soon  bring  it  into  good  condition  again ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
neglected  woods:  if  once  a  plantation  suffers  from  neglect,  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  recover  it. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  many  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  treatment  of  woods  and  plantations.  We  hope,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  have  much  useful  practical  information  on  the  subject,  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 

3.  — British  Entomology.  By  John  Curtis,  F.L.S.  Monthly. 

8vo.  coloured. 

Contains  ThaiitUimiis  formiedrius. — Order,  Coleopteru',  Family,  Cleridce.— 
This  is  the  only  species  that  has  been  discovered  in  Britain ;  it  inhabits  the 
trunks  of  trees  newly  felled,  especially  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs.  It  much 
resembles  the  Ant  (^Forfnica)  in  its  manners  and  habit,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  specific  name.  Its  colour  is  black  and  red.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  -  • 
specimen  of  the  Nettle-leaved  Goosefoqt,  {Chenopodium  imirulis)  ■I'rfphouL  ^ 
varltdrsus. — Order,  Uymenoptera ;  Family,  Ichncu7nonidce.  . 
r/dwa-,  the  Muslin  Moth. — Order y  Lepiddptera ;  Family,  Lii/iosihla\ — This  com. 
VOL.  1,  No.  11.  3  s 
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inon  little  moth  is  of  a  pale  rosy  ochre  colour,  and  may  be  found  plentifully 
in  the  month  of  July.  The  larvae,  feeds  on  the  Byssus  botrydides,  which 
grows  on  the  bark  of  trees.  And  Tropidia  rufomdculata. — Order,  Diptera ; 
Family,  Syi'phukp, 
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Pine-Applbs. —  I’arieties  of  the  Pine- Apple,  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
eiety's  Gardens,  (continued  from  ]>age  460.) 

5,  of  Speechley’s  Treatise ;  the  iiroiivi  of  Brooksha>Y; 

Smooth- leaved  Antigua,  and  Smooth  Ayitigua,  of  the  Society’s  Catalogue;  Rip¬ 
ley,  Old  King,  and  Common  King,  of  many  gardens  ;  the  JSemi-serrate,  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  Lapete,  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent. — Leaves  narrow,  long  , 
and  spreading,  of  a  light  blueish  green,  considerably  tinged  with  pale  brown, 
and  slightly  mealy,  nearly  spineless.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical, 
sometimes  tapering  a  little  to  the  summit;  before  ripening,  dark  purple,  and 
rather  thickly  covered  with  meal;  when  ripe,  of  a  darkish  orange.  Pips  large, 
hat,  and  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  about  one-third  part 
of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  a  long  reflexed  point.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather 
solid,  and  without  much  fibre,  juicy,  but  neither  sweet  nor  very  highly  fla¬ 
voured.  Crown  large,  leaves  numerous,  long,  and  spreading. 

6.  Smooth  Havannah,  called  also  the  Green  Havannah,  in  the  Society’s  Cata¬ 
logue,  No.  38  ;  the  Havannah,  of  some  gardens;  and  the  Aniigua  Aurantiaca, 
of  the  French. — Leaves  less  robust  than  the  last,  more  tinged  with  brown,  and 
more  mealy.  Fruit  of  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  the  Havannah,  but 
seldom  so  large.  Flesh  same  colour,  &c,  but  abounds  with  rich,  sweet,  highly 
flavoured  juice.  Crown  smaller  than  the  last, 

7  Green  Antigua ;  Smooth-leaved  Green  Antigua,  of  Brooksbaw ;  Smooth 
Green  Havannah,  of  some  gardens ;  and  Sans  ejnnes,  and  Malabaricu,  of  the 
French. — Leaves  broader,  shorter,  more  keel-shaped,  stronger,  and  of  a  paler 
(Bolour  than  the  Havannah,  and  destitute  of  spines.  Flowers  pale  lilac.  Fruit 
globular,  inclining  to  oval;  before  ripening,  of  a  dull  green,  very  mealy;  when 
ripe,  deep  yellow.  Pips  middle  sized,  roundish,  and  projecting  to  a  very  acute 
point.  Scales  covering  about  one-third  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  narrow  short 
points.  Flesh,  deep  yellow,  transparent,  rather  stringy,  with  a  little  acid, 
neither  very  sweet  nor  high-flavoured.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  numerous, 
and  bent  back.  Not  worth  extensive  cultivation. 

8.  Striped  Smooth-leaved  Sugar-Loaf;  or  Smooth- leaved  Sugar-  Loaf. — Leaves 
destitute  of  spines,  and  striped  with  dull  purple.  Flowers  pale  lilac.  Fruit, 
same  appearance  as  other  varieties  of  the  Sugar-Loaf.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  with 
but  little  acidity  or  sweetness,  neither  rich  nor  juicy.  Crown  middle  sized, 
leaves  numerous.  Not  worth  cultivation. 

9.  IFhite  Providence ;  Providence,  of  Speechley ;  New  Providence,  of  Nichol; 
Mealy-leaved  Providence,  the  Society’s  Catalogue,  No,  57;  and  Providencia, 
of  the  French. — Leaves  large,  broad,  and  spreading,  of  a  blueish-green  colour, 
sometimes  blotched  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  very  mealy,  spines  small,  thickly 
set,  and  rather  irregular.  Flowers  large,  dark  purple.  Fruit  oval,  or  tun- 
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shaped,  very  dark  green  or  purple  j  when  mature,  reddish  yellow,  and  grows 
to  a  large  size.  Pips  large  and  nearly  Hat,  sometimes  a  little  depressed  in  the 
centre.  Scales  covering  nearly  half  the  pips,  and  ending  in  short  blunt  points. 
Flesh  white,  opaque,  sweet  and  juicy,  without  much  flavour,  rather  soft  and 
melting.  Crown  large,  leaves  numerous  and  spreading. — TramaetiQm  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  I  ’ol.  /,  Part  /,  second  series. 

(to  be  continued) 

Improved  Boiler  for  Heatipjg  by  Hot  Water — Mr.  D.  D.  Neeve,  late 
piincipal  clerk  to  Mr.  Tredgold,  who  wrote  in  the  “  Horticultural  Transactions,” 
has  found  that  a  long  rectangular  boiler  is  preferable  to  a  square  or  circular  one, 
in  as  much  as  the  bottom  receives  more  heat  on  account  of  the  fire  being  retained 
longer.  He  has  lately  had  some  constructed  of  the  patterns  .shown  in  fig.  88  and 
89,  and  has  found  them  to  answer  his  highest  expectations.  The  heat  is  rais 


dip  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  [fig.  89,  o]  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  flame  from 
passing  so  rapidly  over  the  bottom  as  it  would  do  on  a  straight  one.  The  upper 
part  of  the  flue  passing  round  the  boiler  is  entirely  covered  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

To  Prevent  the  Sprouting,  &c.,  of  Store  Onions  during  Winter. _ 

Apply  a  heated  iron  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  nozzle  of  the  onion,  whence  the  roots 
protrude,  and  it  will  be  an  eflectual  mode  of  preserving  them. — Gard.  Mag. 

To  make  Old  Seeds  Germinate. — Put  them  in  a  bottle  filled  with  oxalic  acid, 
let  them  remain  there  till  the  germination  is  observable,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  from  24  to  48  hours,  then  ta-kq  them  out  and  sow  them  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Another  way  is  to  wet  a  woollen  cloth  with  oxalic  acid,  on  which  the  seeds 
are  put;  it  is  then  folded  up  and  kept  in  a  stove.  By  this  method  small  and  hard 
seeds  will  germinate  equally  as  well  as  in  a  bottle.  Also  very  small  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  oxalic  acid,  much  diluted,  is  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  till  they  begin  to  grow.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  the  seeds  out  of  the  acid  as  soon  as  the  least  vegetation  is  observable.  By 
this  means  seeds  from  20  to  40  years  old  have  been  found  to  grow,  whilst  the  same 
sort  sown  in  the  usual  manner  did  not  grow  at  all.  M.  Otto;  Pras.sian  Gar¬ 
dening  Society. — Gard.  J\tag. 

The  Zizania  Aquatica,  or  Canada  Rice,  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Schdneberg,  near  Berlin,  since  1818.  The  seeds  were  re<ei»ed  from 
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North  America,  in  a  bottle  of  water,  which  is  the  surest  way  for  transporting 
seeds  of  bog'  plants  safely.  If  the  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  water  of  a  pond  or 
hog,  they  will  vegetate  at  the  proper  season,  and  their  produce  will  he  particularly 
satisfactory  to  those  who  now  collect  the  Glycerin  fl (titans the  grains  are  not 
only  larger,  but  have  more  nourishing  qualities  in  them,  and  an  excellent  flavour. 
They  are  very  good  to  fatten  fowls  with.  It  grows  in  Canada  in  boggy  places, 
where  it  sows  itself  plentifully,  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  stem  causes  the  seeds 
to  fall,  even  before  they  appear  ripe. — M.  Otto. 

To  Destroy  Insects. — JVoodlicey  Crickets,  and  Black  Beetles. — Take  1  fb  of 
oatmeal,  and  5  Ife  of  coarse  brown  sugar;  mix  them,  and  add  2  oz.  of  pepper, 
ground  fine.  Lay  it  upon  pieces  of  pot,  where  the  insects  frequent. 

Slugs,  ^'C. — Take  cabbage  leaves,  and  hold  them  before  the  fire  till  they  are 
soft,  then  rub  them  with  fresh  butter  or  dripping,  lay  them  in  places  infested  with 
slugs,  and  when  the  leaves  are  infested  with  them,  destroy  them  as  you  think 
well.  Woodlice  and  Earwigs  are  attracted  by  the  same. 

Black  and  Green  Fly. — Take  yellow  clay,  and  work  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  paint;  put  some  of  it  in  a  pan,  and  dip  the  parts 
of  the  branches  that  are  infested,  in  it,  and  it  will  effectually  destroy  the  insects 
for  that  season. 

The  Scale  on  Pines  has  been  destroyed  by  the  same  mixture. 

Aphis  lanigeray  or  American  Blight  on  fruit  trees:  to  every  6  gallons  of  the 
above  clay  and  water,  add2Hj  of  cream  of  tartar,]  1  Ih  soft  soap,  and  half  a  peck 
of  lime ;  mix  it,  and  in  dry  weather  wash  it  over  the  infected  trees,  with  a  large 
brush. 

Flies  and  fVasps. — Pepper,  sugar,  and  water,  will  effectually  destroy  these 
i  nsects. — Gardener* s  Magazine. 

To  Heal  the  Wounds  of  Frdit  or  Forest  Trees. — When  the  tree  is  cut,  or 
otherwise  wounded,  smooth  the  place  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  if  cankered,  scrape 
or  cut  it  all  out ;  then  put  ^  hb  of  tallow  into  2  lb  of  tar,  warm  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  tallow  is  melted,  then  add  loz.  of  saltpetre,  and  stir  it  together,  and  lay  it  on 
the  parts  you  want  to  heal. 

To  Purify  Soil  for  Pines  or  other  Plants. — Take  4  barrowfuls  of  good 
rich  earth  from  a  pasture  field,  one  barrowful  of  leaf  mould,  one  of  sheep  dung,  and 
one  of  fresh  cow-dung.  A  month  before  it  is  used,  lay  it  in  a  circular  form, 
about  one  foot  thick,  and  placing  some  old  pea  rods,  or  any  sort  of  wood  on  the 
top  of  it,  set  fire  to  them,  and  when  they  are  burnt,  lay  another  foot  of  soil,  and 
burn  wood  upon  it  after  the  same  manner,  continuing  the  process  until  you  have 
as  much  as  is  wanted. — P.  Martin;  Gard.  Mag. 

The  Wire  Worm. — Mr.  Tallant,  of  Little  Houghton,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Northamptonshire  Farming  Society,  states  that  he  has  discovered  by  repeated 
experiments,  that  land  previously  cropped  with  white  mustard  seed,  {^Sindpis  alba') 
will  effectually  protect  grain  from  the  depredations  of  the  Wire  Worm,  (^Eldier 
segetisy)  and  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  successfully  repelled  and 
eradicated,  by  carefully  destroying  all  weeds  and  roots,  and  drilling  white  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear  by  hoeing. — British  Farmer* s  Mag. 
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Propagation,  Sec.  of  the  Polygala  cordifolia,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  and 
Phienocoma  prolifera, — When  the  plants  have  made  shoots  about  I  of  an  inch 
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Ion"’,  take  off  the  cuttings  and  insert  them  in  white  sand,  placing  them  under  a 
bell  glass,  in  a  house  kept  at  60  to  65  deg.  Fahr.,  taking  care  to  put  the  cuttings 
in  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  and  watering  them  when  they  become  dry,  and  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks  they  will  be  ready  to  pot  olF. — J.  Nicntles;  Gard.  Mag. 

CcLTDRE  OF  PELARGONIUMS. — Mr,  Appleby,  Gardener  at  Horsforth  Hall, 
always  makes  it  a  rule  to  put  in  his  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of  July  every  year. 
He  prepares  them  in  the  usual  way,  viz.  takes  them  off  with  three  joints,  cuts  off 
the  bottom  leaves  pretty  close  to  the  stem,  and  makes  a  cut  clear  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  joint.  They  are  then  planted  round  the  edges  of  pots  9  inches  diameter, 
filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  with  a  compost  of  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  peat, 
in  equal  parts,  and  the  remaining  inch  with  light  maiden  soil.  After  the  cuttings 
are  pressed  pretty  tight  in  the  pots,  and  well  watered,  they  are  placed  in  a  frame 
facing  the  south,  and  in  very  sunny  weather  they  are  shaded.  After  the  first  ten 
days  a  little  air  is  given  when  required.  When  rooted,  they  are  potted  into  large 
60-pots,  with  light  maiden  soil,  and  kept  in  the  frame  till  they  have  struck  fresh 
roots  5  then  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and  let  them  remain  till  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  into  the  green-house.  At  the  end  of  March  following,  shift  them 
into  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould, 
good  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow-dung  at  least  a  year  old;  mix,  (but  do  not  sift 
it)  and  put  it  under  a  cover  a  few  days,  to  dry.  After  this  potting,  a  little  extra 
heat  is  given,  with  plenty  of  water  and  air,  which  quickly  brings  them  into  flower. 
When  the  bloom  is  over,  turn  them  out  into  the  borders  to  flower  again  in  summer 
and  autumn.  The  essentials  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are, — striking  cuttings  in 
July  every  year,  which  prevents  the  plants  getting  too  large ;  potting  when 
struck,  in  small  pots  and  poor  soil ;  shifting  in  spring  into  larger  pots,  and  very 
rich  compost;  and  planting  out  or  throwing  away  in  summer. 

Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  gardener  to  W.  Hartley,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill,  near  Whitehaven, 
begins  putting  in  cuttings  in  May,  giving  them  the  usual  treatment,  until  they 
begin  to  grow  freely  ;  he  then  pinches  off  the  top  shoots,  which  causes  the  plants 
to  grow  bushy.  He  keeps  them  all  winter  in  a  common  frame,  with  a  few  inches 
thick  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  injured  by  damp.  Air  is 
freely  given  by  day,  and  the  frame  shut  close  down  at  night.  As  the  winter 
advances  give  less  water,  and  keep  the  plants’ clean.  All  round  the  outside  of 
the  frame  is  covered  with  soil  about  a  foot  thick,  pressed  close,  and  nearly  level 
with  the  glass,  sloped  so  as  to  carry  off  the  wet.  In  severe  frosts  cover  with  mats; 
and  if  necessary,  with  a  straw  mat,  and  over  all  a  wooden  shutter.  Uncover  the 
frame  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  and  cover  it  again  as  scon  as  the  sun  leaves  it, 
and  give  air  every  day  when  the  weather  is  mild. — Gard,  Mag. 

Culture  of  Nelumbiums. — The  N.  speciosimi  should  be  planted  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  File  a  small  hole  in  the  shell  of  the  seed,  at  the  end  opposite  the 
point,  and  put  it  in  a  basin  of  water  kept  warm,  and  i.i  about  10  days  it  will  have 
made  its  first  leaf ;  then  plant  it  in  a  tub  about  3  feit  wide,  and  18  inches  deep, 
filled  to  about  five  inches  of  the  top  with  mud.  That  part  of  the  top  covered  with 
water  thould  be  painted,  to  prevent  the  green  slime  {Conferva;,)  from  growing, 
and  cover  the  top  of  the  mud  about  an  inch  thick  with  fine  sand,  for  the  same 
purpose.  Change  the  water  twice  a  week,  and  move  the  sand  slightly  about, 
pouring  the  water  in  with  a  watering  pot; — this  should  be  done  early  in  the 
morning.  Bend  down  the  young  leaves  with  a  stone  to  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
till  the  stalk  is  grown  long  enough  for  the  leaves  to  remain  on  the  water.  Keep 
them  in  about  the  temperature  of  from  75  to  80  deg.  Fahr.  by  day,  but  at  night 
the  house  should  be  left  open  when  the  weather  is  not  cold,  as  also  sometimes  on 
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rainy  days.  Toward  the  middle  of  September  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air,  and  left  there  without  covering  till  the  following  spring,  when  they 
should  be  put  in  another  tub,  and  planted  as  before,  with  one-half  fresh  earth. — 
Gard.  Mag, 

Culture  of  Brugmansia  arborea. — Mr.  Arnold,  gardener  at  Grove  House, 
Cheshunt,  planted  one  in  a  conservatory  in  1829,  and  the  spring  following,  1830, 
he  cut  it  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  In  the  month  of  September,  in 
the  same  year,  it  bore  2G0  flowers.  In  the  .spring  of  1831  he  cut  it  down  to  about 
8  inches  of  the  root,  and  in  the  following  October  there  were  355  flowers  upon  it, 
which  he  attributes  to  cutting  down  and  supplying  with  liquid  manure.  He 
keeps  it  free  from  insects  by  sprinkling  tobacco- water  on  it,  about  twice  during  the 
summer.  It  delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  eyes,  like  the  vine. — 
Gardener* s  Magazine. 

Culture  of  the  Amaryllis  Tribe. — When  the  bulbs  begin  to  grow,  more  wa¬ 
ter  is  given,  and  if  required,  larger  pots.  If  they  flower  before  the  leaves  appear, 
they  must  be  re-potted  after  they  have  ceased  flowering ;  bat  no  roots  should  be 
cut  off,  except  those  which  are  dry  and  rotten.  The  size  of  the  pots  must  depend 
on  the  size  and  growth  of  the  bulbs.  Some  may  remain  several  years  in  the  same 
pot.  The  roots  will  receive  sufficient  moisture  by  putting  tlie  pots  in  a  pan,  filled 
occasionally  with  water,  which  gives  the  bulbs  more  strength,  and  is  more  likely 
to  save  them  from  rotting  than  when  the  water  is  poured  on  the  top.  The  soil 
used  is  one  part  loam,  (free  from  oxyd  of  iron)  and  two  parts  leaf  mould.  Small 
stones  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  give  a  good  drainage.  The  practice 
of  taking  up  the  bulbs  and  drying  them,  weakens  and  renders  them  more  liable  to 
rot,  nor  will  they  flower  any  sooner  for  it. — M.  Otto  ;  Gard,  Mag, 

New  and  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Monthly  Botanical  Periodicals,  for 
April;  viz, — Edwards’s  Botanical  Register,  Loddiges’s  Botanical  Cabinet, 
Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  Sweet’s  British  Flower  Garden,  and  Maund’s 
Botanic  Garden. — This  plan,  of  only  extracting  the  new  and  very  rare  plants, 
we  have  had  in  agitation  for  some  time,  but  as  w'e  intimated  on  our  cover  last 
month,  we  intended  to  have  deferred  it  until  the  second  volume.  We  think 
it  unnecessary  to  introduce  into  our  pages,  the  names,  figures,  &c.  of  plants 
long  known  to  our  readers,  unless  some  new  discovery  was  attached;— our 
chief  aim  being,  in  reviewing  the  periodicals,  to  give  early  notice  of  any  new 
plants,  either  introduced  or  discovered,  or  of  such  old  ones  as  are  rare  and 
scarcely  known. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

LEGDMINOSyE. 

Lotus  arendriuSy  Sand  Lotus, — An  annual  trailing  plant,  and  probably  hardy,  it 
is  rather  ornamental  as  a  border  flower.  Flowers  bright  yellow.  Native  of,  and 
introduced  from^  Teneriffe,  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  in  1831. — Bot.  Reg.  Culture. 

It  will  most  probably,  like  the  other  species,  grow  well  in  sandy  soil;  and  may  be 
propagated  by  seed. — Cond. 

Lupinus  MarshallidnuSy  Marshall’s  Hybrid  Lupine. — Raised  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Langleys,  Southborough,  Kingston,  Surrey,  from  seed  of  L.  le- 
pidus,  supposed  to  be  impregnated  by  L.  toinentosus.  Its  habit  is  suffrutescent 
4ud  bushy,  like  the  male  parent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  hardy. 

"51’ he  flowers  are  a  blue  colour,  and  rather  showy.  Culture,  similar  to  the  parents. 
—Sweet's  FI.  Gard, 

MALVACEAE. 

FtibiscU'S  Geneoiiy  Large  Purple-eyed  Hibiscus. — A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  l4'or  15  feet,  which  we  conceive  will  prove  a  great  ornament  to  the  stove.  The 
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6ower8  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour  and  purple,  and  when  expanded,  are  as  much  as 
five  inches  in  diameter.  Native  of  the  forests  of  Riviere  Noire,  where  Professor 
Bojer  observed  some  very  large  trees  of  it;  he  named  it  GcncvH,  in  honour  of 
M.  Geneve,  who  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Whether  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  country  or  not,  is  scarcely  certain. — 

Sida  rosea.  Reddish  Globe-flowered  Sida. — A  shrub  of  some  feet  high,  not  re¬ 
markable  for  beauty.  Flowers  red,  somewhat  inclining  to  purple,  rather  globose, 
and  small,  compared  to  the  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced 
in  1820,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  but  has  hitherto  remained  almost  unknown. — 
Curtis's  Hot.  Mag. 

ERICEjB. 

lUiododendron  ovndtum.  Ornamental  Azalea. — Raised  amongst  many  other  splen¬ 
did  varieties,  at  Highclere.  Its  flowers  are  bright  orange  red.— Brit.  FI.  Card. 

Erica  unduldta.  Waved  Heath. — A  hybrid  of  some  beauty;  raised  by  Mr. 
Rollinson.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  waved,  slightly  ventricose,  and  of  a  deep 
rose-colour. — Bot.  Cab. 

LABI.\TE.«:. 

Gra/idini,  Graham’s  Sage. — A  shrubby  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  crimson  or  lake,  very  showy.  Nfitive  of  Mexico;  and  was  introduced 
a  short  time  ago,  by  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq.  Culture.-f— It  thrives  in  rich  loam,  and 
is  propagated  by  cuttings. — Curtis's.  Bot.  Mag. 

SARBACENI^. 


Sarracenia  minor.  Smallest  Side-saddle  Flower*  [90]— rA  herbaceous  plant,  very 
curious,  and  well  Worth  cultivation.  Its  calyx  is  double,  the  outer  series  consists 
of  3  small  sepals,  of  a  blueish-green  colour  ;  the  inner  series  is  large  and  spread¬ 
ing,  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  tinged  with  purple  underneath  and  at 
the  margins.  Petals,  five,  of  a  bright  purple  on  the  under  side,  and  tinged  with 
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purple  on  the  upper.  A  native  of  Georgia  ;  and  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  Nultall. — 
lirit.  Ft.  Gard,  Culture. — We  suppose  it  will  grow  with  the  same  treatment  as 
tlie  other  species  j  viz,  in  a  pot  having  turfy  peat  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  the  upper 
part  filled  with  Sjjhdgnum^  or  Bog-Moss,  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be  placed;  and 
the  pot  set  in  a  pan  of  water. — Shelter  it  either  in  a  frame  or  green-house  from 
the  severity  of  frost. — Cond. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDE®. 

A'erides  corniihimy  Horn-flowered  Air  Plant. — A  parasitical  plant  growing  on 
trees;  carious,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  brown  and  purple,  fragrant, 
something  like  the  Tuberose.  Native  of  the  East  Indies.  Introduced  some  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.Wallich.  Culture. — It  flourishes 
in  a  very  damp  hot-house,  planted  in  a  pot  of  moss,  and  suspended  from  the  raf¬ 
ters. — Bot.  Reg. 

Majcilldria  tetragona^  Four-cornered  Maxillaria. — A  very  interesting  parasite, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  stove.  Flowers,  yellowish-green  and  light  purple,  very 
fragrant,  resembling  the  smell  of  fresh  violets.  Native  of  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
Introduced  in  1827,  by  J.  Mutford,  Esq.— .BoL  Mag.  Culture. — We  suppose  it 
will,  like  all  the  other  Maxillaricey  thrive  in  a  turfy  peat  soil  mixed  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  decayed  wood  or  saw- dust,  and  kept  in  a  damp  bottom  ;  it  is  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots. — Cond. 

IRIDE.®, 

Gladiolm  Spoon-lipped  Corn-flag. — A  bulbous  rooted  plant  with  slen¬ 

der  spear  leaves.  Flowers,  perianthium  of  a  delicate  snowy  white,  the  three 
upper  segments  naked,  with  an  open  compass-shaped  red  mark  towards  the  base, 
A  native  of  the  Cape,  and  received  from  thence  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Page,  of  Southampton. — SweeFs  Ft.  Gcnd.  Culture — We  judge  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  given  them  as  the  other  species,  viz.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of 
very  sandy  loam,  and  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  place  them  in  the  green-house ; 
when  they  have  done  flowering,  let  them  have  no  water  until  they  begin  to  grow 
again — Cond. 

ASPnODKLE.^. 

Camdssia  eseulcntay  Eatable  Quamash. — A  very  handsome  bulbous  plant,  diflering 
considerably  from,  and  much  exceeding  in  beauty,  the  species  of  Scilla,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Quamosh,  Flowers,  a  rich  sparkling  purple.  Native  of 
North-west  America,  growing-  in  the  alluvial  and  partly-overflowed  soils,  in  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Culture. — It  will  grow  in  peat  soil,  in  the 
open  border,  and  will  probably  be  easily  propagated  by  seed. — Bot,  Reg. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


On  Pruning  Forest  Trees. — Particular  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  health 
and  vigour,  and  not  to  their  size  and  age.  A  vigorous  tree,  full  of  sap,  and  20 
years  of  age,  may  be  pruned  with  more  safety  than  a  stunted  one  15  years  old, 
because  the  parts  cut  over  would  heal  sooner  in  the  former  one,  from  its  being 
full  of  sap,  than  in  the  latter,  which  was  deficient  in  sap :  indeed  the  whole  art  of 
pruning  consists  in  thinning  out  the  branches  according  to  the  size,  health,  and 
vigour  of  the  tree  ;  to  have  the  tree  as  well  poised  with  branches  as  circumstances 
will  allow;  and  leaving  those  branches  on  the  tree  which  will  assist  the  general 
circulation  of  the  sap, — (lard.  Mag. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Whale  Thibe. — It  is  in  the  Order  Cetacea^  that  we  find  the  largest  ani- 
inals ;  and  the  Whale  g'enus  forms  the  most  stupendous  in  the  wliole  rang’e  of 
animated  nature.  They  generally  congregate  in  numbers.  The  male  never 
abandons  the  female,  which  suckles  her  young  until  the  birth  of  its  successor. 
S?netL — The  great  developement  of  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  power  of  the  organ 
of  smelling,  enable  these  animals  to  scent  odorous  bodies  at  a  great  distance. 
Non-existence  of  Teeth, — Their  being  devoid  of  teeth  forms  a  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Whales  from  the  other  Cetacea  :  instead  of  teeth  they  have  a  series 
of  laminsB,  or  layers,  of  a  substance  resembling  horn,  denominated  baleen^  (erro¬ 
neously  called  whalebone,)  which  is  supposed  to  serve  to  retain  their  food. 
Vision. — The  eyes  are  well  adapted  for  the  element  which  Whales  inhabit ;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  immense  size  of  the  animal,  the  whole  diameter  of  each  ocular 
globe  does  not  exceed  three  inches,  in  fact,  about  the  size  of  an  orange ;  and 
according  to  Baron  Cuvier,  the  crystalline  lens  is  not  larger  than  a  pea  when  it  is 
dried.  The  situation  of  the  eyes  renders  them  capable  of  seeing  objects  either 
before,  behind,  or  above  the  head.  They  are  guarded  by  eye-lids  and  eye-lashes. 
Hearing. — The  organ  of  hearing  is  nearly  as  acute  as  those  of  vision:  they  have 
no  external  ear,  and  the  opening  leading  to  the  internal,  is  almost  imperceptible. 
When  the  delicate  external  scarf-skin  is  removed,  a  black  spot  is  discovered 
behind  the  eye,  beneath  which  is  the  canal  leading  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
Toncli. — No  portion  of  the  Whale  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by  Zootomists,  to 
which  this  organ  can  be  referred  ;  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  great  sen¬ 
sibility  of  feeling.  The  brain,  like  the  eye,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  In  an  animal  19  feet  long,  and  1 1,200  lb  weight,  butSflb  of  brain  was 
found,  being  but  part  of  the  entire  body,  whilst  that  of  an  adult  man  is 

equal  to  part  of  his  body.  The  month  is  generally  of  a  serpentine  form. 
The  lips  are  about'20  or  25  feet  long.  Duhamel-Dumonceau  relates,  that  one,  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  bay  of  Sonsure,  in  1726,  had  a  moJith  so  w'ide,  that  when  open  2  men 
might  w'alk  in  without  stooping.  Balceiiy  or  fVhalehoneSy  are  suspended  from 
the  bone  named  by  the  seamen  the  crown-bone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth.  Each  of  these  laminre  is  composed  of  a  species  of  stiff  hair,  or  bristle, 
united  longitudinally,  and  placed  side  by  side,  and  united  at  the  origin  by  a 
species  of  rabbet,  with  a  tasteless  gum-like  substance.  The  lamina'  vary  in  num¬ 
ber  from  300  to  400  on  each  side,  and  are  of  a  bluish  black  colour.  The  7nil/cy 
according  to  Dr.  Jenner,  who  tasted  it,  is  rich,  well  flavoured,  and  nutritious, 
containing  more  cream  than  that  of  quadrupeds.  Velocity. — Whales  descend 
with  immense  velocity,  freqiiently  to  the  depth  of  300  or  400  fathoms  in  the  space 
of  5  or  6  minutes,  and  are  capable  of  ascending  at  a  similar  rate.  The  colo'ti.r 
of  them,  whilst  sucklings,  is  pale  blue,  or  bluish  grey,  afterwards  of  a  bluish-black, 
and  when  old,  of  a  blackish-grey,  mixed  with  white.  Blood. — A  much  greater 
quantity  circulates  in  the  Whale,  than  in  quadrupeds,  the  diameter  of  the  aorta, 
or  large  artery,  arising  from  the  heart,  being  more  than  13  inches  ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  estimated  the  quantity  thrown  into  it,  at  every  contraction,  to  vary 
fronr  lO  to  15  gallons,  and  that  with  immense  velocity.  PerfdralFins.—-T\\c 
Answer  swimming  paws,  us  they  are  called,)  are  placed  on  each  side  the  chesty  and 
contain  bones  similar  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  digitated  animals,  strongly  en¬ 
veloped  in  strong  condensed  adipose  membranes,  of  a  sen.d-carlilaginous  substance. 
Jjongevity. — It  is  presumed  that  individuals  of  the  larger  species  may  have  lived 
more  than  1000  years  ! 
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Embryo  fVhales,  when  discovered  in  their  earliest  foetal  state,  are  about  17 
inches  long-,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  cubs,  when  born,  are  black,  and  vary 
from  10  to  14,  or  according’  to  Cuvier,  even  20  feet  long.  Generally  only  1  cub 
is  produced,  occasionally  2,  but  never  more.  When  the  female  suckles,  she  throws 
herself  on  one  side  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  young  Whale  attaches 
itself  to  her  breast.  They  continue  sucklings  for  a  year,  during  which  time  they 
are  named  shortheads  by  the  sailors,  and  yield  about  50  barrels  of  blubber  At  2 
years  they  are  called  stunts,  and  thrive  but  little  when  weaned,  scarcely  affording 
more  than  20  barrels.  After  this  period  they  are  called  skull-fish,  and  their  age 
is  wholly  unknown. — Mag.  Natural  History. 

F,\iry  Bings  are  considered  by  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.,  to  originate  in  elec¬ 
tricity.  When  a  column  of  electric  fluid  affects  the  earth,  either  ascending  or 
descending,  it  scorches  the  ground  all  round  its  edges,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
oxygen  in  contact  with  it  j  and  leaves  the  centre  unscathed,  where  the  oxygen  is 
either  expelled  or  destroyed ;  so  fertilizes  the  extremity.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  first  year  the  grass  is  destroyed,  and  the  ring  appears  bare  and  brown  ; 
but  the  .second  year,  the  grass  re-springs  with  highly  increased  vigour  and  verdure, 
together  with  the  fungi,  whose  seeds  are  so  brought  into  vegetation,  that  without 
this  exciting  cause  might  have  slept  inert  for  centuries.” — Mag.  Nat.  Hi.st. 

Fogs  arise  whenever  the  air  becomes  colder  than  the  water.  From  this  principle 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  First, — Fogs  will  be  most  frequent  in 
autumn,  after  the  earth  has  been  heated  during  the  summer,  the  air  cooling  faster 
than  the  earth.  Second, — Fogs  will  be  greatest  after  the  hottest  summer.  Third, 
— Fogs  .show  that  the  air  has  become  suddenly  colder,  and  therefore  are  a  sign  of 
snow.  Fourth, — Fogs  will  be  rare  in  hot  climates,  where  the  air  is  usually  very 
hot.  Fifth, — Fogs  will  be  very  frequent  in  the  arctic  regions,  where  the  sudden 
depressions  are  enormously  below  the  mean  temperature.  Sixth,— Fogs  will  be 
most  frequent  over  shallow  water,  which  sooner  partakes  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bottom  than  the  deeper  water. — Mag.  Nat,  Hist. 

Arrow  Root  is  prepared  in  India,  from  the  Mardnta  and  at  Tahiti, 

and  other  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  from  the  Tdcca  yinnaUfida^  the  roots  of 
which  are  roundish,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  in  an  unprepared  state,  are  possessed 
of  acrid  properties.  At  Tahiti,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  plant  and  the 
farina  produced  from  it,  are  named  jo/a;  at  the  Island  of  Rotuma,  mara  ;  at  the 
Island  of  Tongatabu,  and  at  the  Island  of  Tucopia,  massoa.  When 

the  leaves  perish,  which  occurs  annually,  the  roots  are  dug  up,  washed,  and 
grated  on  a  piece  of  coral,  into  a  large  bowl  of  water  ;  then  strained  through  a 
sieve— the  farina,  or  flour,  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  water  is 
renewed  every  day,  until  the  farina  becomes  white.  When  taken  out,  it  is  found 
formed  into  a  solid  mas.s,  which  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  well  dried  in  the  sun.— 
Mas.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  Mole. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  Mole,  {JVdlpa  europ<je'a)  sometimes  gives 
notice  of  a  change  of  weather  ;  the  temperature  or  dryness  of  the  air  governs  its 
motions  as  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lives  or  works.  This  is  partly  from  its  inabi¬ 
lity  to  bear  cold  or  thirst,  but  chiefly  from  the  necessity  it  is  under,  of  following  its 
natural  food,  the  Earth-worm,  (^Lumbricus  terrestris.,)  which  always  descends  as 
drought  or  cold  increases.  In  frosty  weather,  both  Worms  and  Moles  are  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  at  any  other  time  ;  and  both  seem  to  he  sensible  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  change  in  the  weather,  before  there  are  any  perceptible  signs  of  it  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  When  it  is  observed  therefore,  that  Moles  are  casting  hills  through 
openings  in  the  frozen  turf,  or  through  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  a  change  to  open 
weather  may  shortly  he  expected — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 


PART  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INTELLIGENCE. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &c. 


On  Planting,  Propagating,  and  Pruning  Forest  Trees  and  Evergreens. 

1st. — Pray  what  is  the  best  season  for  planting  deciduous  trees,  having  re¬ 
ference  only  to  the  certainty  and  quickness  of  their  growth,  and  not  to  any 
cost  or  convenience? 

2nd. — What  for  evergreens  ? 

3rd. — Whether  any  list  can  be  formed,  shewing  the  most  favourable  seasons 
for  putting  in,  all  sorts  of  cuttings,  layers,  grafts,  buds,  seeds,  &c.,  &c.,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  most  approved  methods,  divided  through  the  year,  month  by 
month?  And  if  no  such  list  is  in  contemplation,  whether  you  think  it  would 
not  make  a  very  good  article  in  your  book  ? 

4th. — Whether  the  worthless  nature  of  Scotch  Fir,  grown  in  this  country, 
may  not  arise  from  too  quick  growth  ?  Whether  it  is  not  an  object  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  timber,  rather  to  check  their  rapid  growth?  And  whether,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  more  prudent  mode  of  thinning  Scotch  Fir  Plantations,  is  not  to 
to  take  out  the  largest  whilst  young,  and  leave  the  weakest  to  come  into 
timber,  contrary  to  the  usual  and  approved  practice  in  cases  of  hard  wood? 

5th. — Whether,  if  this  be  so,  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  Firs  is  not 
injurious  as  a  timber  cultivation? 

6th. — ^Whether  we  may  not  expect  that  in  some  time  to  come,  good  Fir  tim¬ 
ber  may  be  grown  in  England,  which  has  gradually  pushed  itself  up  through 
coppices  or  other  impediments? 

7th. — Whether,  if  this  be  a  true  view,  the  system  of  growing  Fir  timber, 
might  not  be  greatly  improved  by  planting  single  trees  in  coppices? 

X.  Y. 

P,  S. — The  Spruce  Fir  is  beautiful  in  masses,  and  grows  well  when  thick  in 
large  woods,  as  in  the  Hartz  Forest ;  but  whenever  it  is  exposed  by  having  its 
neighbours  cut  away,  it  becomes  ragged  and  unsightly. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — Having  read  in  pages  278  and  279,  two  complainls 
against  Ants,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following: — Some  time  ago,  a 
drawer,  in  which  I  kept  sugar,  was  so  much  infested  with  Ants,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  remove  the  sugar  from  it.  It  happened  from  some  cause  or  other, 
a  small  piece  of  camphor  was  laid  in  the  drawer,  and  on  opening  it  a  few  days 
afterwards,  we  were  agreeably  surprized  to  find  the  bottom  literally  covered 
with  dead  Ants.  This  induced  us  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  from  that 
time  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  sugar  free  from  their  depre¬ 
dations,  by  allowing  a  small  piece  of  camphor  to  be  in  one  corner  of  the  draw¬ 
er,  Where  trees  upon  walls,  or  plants,  are  infested,  I  should  recommend 
small  pieces  of  camphor  to  be  thrown  on  the  ground  round  their  stems  and 
in  some  cases  to  dissolve  a  little  in  alcohol,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  leaves  in  a 
diluted  state,  with  a  common  syringe. 

John  J.  Godfrey. 

Albany t  State  of  New  York,  March  3,  1832. 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  often  favour  us  with  something.  From  the 
quantity  of  subscribers  we  have  in  America,  we  have  been  led  to  expect  some 
of  their  favours  for  a  considerable  time. — Cond. 


Queries j  Answers,  Remarks,  ^'C. 


Culture  of  Annuals. — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  culture 
of  Argemone  mexicuna,  Dafiira  Tdtula,  Lhium  verticUldtian,  Lobelia  grdcilis, 
Lrrphws  ?nicrdnt/it(s,  Mtmulus  gutidtus,' Nigella  damnsema;  or  refer  me  to  any 
work  on  the  subject?  Some  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt, must  be  sown  in  a  hot¬ 
bed;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  sorts  of  annuals  (the  Cldrkia  pulchella, 
for  instance)  grow  much  better  in  the  open  ground. 

Manchester,  March  22,  1832.  A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  Argemone  mexiedna,  Lhinm  verticilldtnm.  Lobelia  grdcilis 
Lupimis  mirrdnthus,  and  the  Nigella  damascena,  may  all  be  sown  on  the  open 
border,  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil  or  situation.  The  Mimulus  guttdtns  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  open  border ;  but  it  is  apt  to  perish  unless  the  soil  be  light 
and  sandy.  The  DatUra  Tdtula  does  the  best  when  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
when  large  enough,  potted  in  light  soil,  and  eventually  turned  out  into  a 
warm  border,  composed  of  light  sandy  soil. — Conductors. 

Harrison  and  Curtis’s  Mode  of  Glazing. — First,  Will  not  the  saving  of 
paint  alone  on  this  system  give  it  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other  ? 
The  houses  under  my  care,  although  not  extensive,  with  every  possible  eco¬ 
nomy,  cost  £60  for  painting  once  over,  last  summer  ;  and  as  this  should  take 
place  every  three  years,  the  annual  expense  will  be  £20,  which  sum,  applied 
to  the  erection  or  improvement  of  hot-houses,  would  accomplish  much,  and 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Second, — Will  not  the  facility  with  which  the  squares  can  be  fitted  in,  give 
this  system  a  pre-eminence?  There  are  eight  different  ways  in  which  the 
squares  may  be  fitted.  If  any  should  be  found  difficult  to  bed,  it  may  be 
easily  rectified,  which  is  a  recommendation  of  some  importance. 

Third, — There  is  no  shade  from  the  projecting  sash  bar.  This  is  another 
point  which  every  person  about  to  erect  new  houses  would  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind. 

Fourth, — Will  not  the  sash  bar  come  at  much  less  expense  than  any  other, 
being  made  of  only  half  the  materials,  and  taking  but  half  the  labour  in  for¬ 
mation  ? 

Fifth, — Can  there  be  that  liability  to  the  serious  expences  incurred  by  the 
glass  breaking,  from  frost?  Will  not  this  be  removed  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  roof  being  more  free  from  wet  than  in  the  projecting-bar  system?  This 
requires  consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  houses  with  a  less  angle 
than  thirty  degrees.  Are  not  20  squares  of  glass  broken  by  frost  to  one  any 
other  way  ? 

Sixth, — In  case  of  frames,  &c.  subject  to  be  covered  with  mats,  should  not 
the  stiles  of  the  lights,  and  perhaps  the  middle  bar  of  each,  project  as  usual, 
to  prevent  the  glass  being  broken  or  fractured  when  the  coverings  are  thrown 
on  wet  ? 

Seventh, — Does  any  person  experienced  in  the  erection,  &c.,  of  houses 
covered  with  glass,  doubt  whether  this  system  will  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  every  other  that  has  hitherto  appeared? 

Eighth, — Will  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  wet  entering  in  at  the  junction  of 
the  squares?  Do  we  ever  experience  this  when  the  fracture  is  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  sash  bar? 

Ninth, — Will  not  these  roofs  always  be  more  free  from  filth  than  those  with 
projecting  bars?  Will  they  not  always  be  perfectly  clean? 

Tenth, — Will  not  the  laps  of  the  squares,  by  being  kept  much  cleaner,  pre¬ 
vent  the  frost  from  breaking  them?  Does  not  the  filth  attracted  by  the  sash 
bar  collect  there,  and  with  the  water  expand  at  the  time  of  frost? 

Eleventh, — Will  there  not  be  found  a  material  difference  in  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  roofs  in  repair,  arising  from  two  causes. —  1st,  the  expedition 
with  which  a  broken  square  can  be  replaced  by  a  perfect  one  ;  and  2nd,  the 
quantity  of  squares  that  are  often  broken  or  fractured  by  the  shock  given  in 
the  common  mode  of  removing  broken  ones,  particularly  on  metallic  roofs  ? 
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Twelfth, — Has  the  present  system  been  duly  considered  according  to  its 
merits?  And  are  the  public  confounding  it  with  those  puerile  attempts 
which  have  lately  been  carried  to  an  extent  that  has  deranged  all  confidence 
betwixt  the  inventor  and  those  whose  capabilities  ought  to  have  given  every 
encouragement  ? 

Thirteenth, — Is  not  the  inventor  of  the  present  system  a  real  practical  gar¬ 
dener?  which  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  new  methods  which  have 
lately  appeared.  Answers  to  these,  will  oblige, 

A  GARDENER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL, 
Who  has  practised  near  half  a  century. 


11.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 


To  Polish  Shells. — “If  tlie  shell  has  the  animal  alive  in  it,  and  you  want  to  kill 
it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  dip  the  shell  and  fish  in  boiling  water,  and 
after  some  minutes  have  elapsed,  plunge  them  into  cold  water,  which  condenses 
the  fish,  and  renders  it  easier  to  be  extracted.  Crooked  wires  and  other  sharp 
instruine.its,  are  sometimes  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect  extraction.  After  the 
animal  is  taken  out,  if  you  have  a  large  quantity  to  clean,  dissolve  half-a-pound 
of  potash  and  half-a-pound  of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it 
until  all  the  particles  are  dissolved.  Then  pour  it  warm  over  the  shells,  and  let 
them  remain  in  this  liquid  two  or  three  days,  frequently  warming  it,  and  pouring 
it  over  them.  Rinse  them  out  of  this  with  a  brush,  and  cleanse  them  well  in 
warm  water.  This  method  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  clean  all  smooth  shells, 
such  as  Olives,  Cowries,  Cones,  &c.  When  dry,  brush  them  with  a  nail  brush, 
and  if  they  are  not  dead  shells  they  will  have  a  sufficient  polish. 

“Rugged  shells  generally  require  a  different  process  from  the  preceding,  though 
it  is  prudent  to  try  that  method  first,  but  when  the  shells  are  covered  with  adhe¬ 
sions,  or  the  epidermis  will  not  separate  from  the  shell,  it  is  necessary  to  use  acid, 
which  should  always  be  applied  with  a  careful  and  a  skilful  hand.  After  the 
shells  have  undergone  the  foregoing  process  and  are  dry,  with  a  camePs-hair 
pencil  apply  muriatic  acid  to  the  parts  which  require  it,  dipping  the  brush  in  sand, 
and  using  constant  friction  until  the  adhesions  are  removed.  After  this,  cleanse 
them  in  warm  water,  and  dip  them  in  alkali,  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  any  acid 
that  may  remain.  Then  cleanse  them  again  in  warm  water,  and  with  a  soft  brush 
put  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic  over  them.”  T.  K.  S. 

To  Destroy  the  Red  Spider  in  Vineries. — In  the  mouth  of  February,  or 
March,  when  the  houses  are  white-washed,  put  to  about  every  four  gallons  of 
white- wash,  twelve  oz.  of  sulphur  vivuin  ;  then  wash  the  whole  house  over  with  it, 
taking  care  not  to  come  nearer  the  furnace-end  of  the  flue  than  six  or  seven  feet, 
or  when  strong  fires  are  made,  the  effluvia  will  rise  too  powerfully,  and  probably 
injure  the  Vines,  &e.  The  best  way  is  to  wash  close  to  the  furnace  over  with 
plain  white-w'ash.  John  Woolley. 


IIL— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  tlie  JVIeeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  the  6th  of  March,  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  one  of  the  Under-Gardeners  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick,  “On  the  Cultivation  and 
Curing  of  Tobacco,  for  garden  purposes,”  was  read.  A  large-leaved  variety  of  the  Virginian 
Tobacco,  (seeds  of  which  had  been  received  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,)  was  the  sort  experi¬ 
mented  on,  and  the  specimens  which  illustrated  the  communication,  bore  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  mode  adopted  in  effecting  the  desired  object.  Grafts  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
■Mr.  Knight’s  new  Seedling  Pears,  and  of  his  Sweet  Red  Currant,  were  distributed  during  the 
Meeting.  Tlie  exhibition  contained  Josephine  Peaisj  some  excellent  specimens  of  Coffee,  both 
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in  the  raw  and  prepared  state;  and  fruit  of  the  Allspice,  from  Mr.  J.  Oliver,  of  Coombe-Ab- 
hey; — Flowers  of  Echeveria  g'ibbiflora,  and  of  Gloxinia  Candida ;  Newtown  Pippins;  Winter 
Bon-chrfticii  and  Ea-ster  Bergamot  Pears. 

The  Meeting  on  the  20th,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  exhibition,  further  than 
Camellias  and  Azaleas;  amongst  which  we  observed  the  Camellia  reticulata,  and  a  hybrid 
Azalea,  between  A.  Indica,  and  A.  Indica  phonicea.  Grafts  of  superior  Apples  and  Pears  were 
again  distributed.  Announcements  were  made  from  the  Chair,  that  a  new  part  of  the  “Trans 
actions,’’  was  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  that  certain  Medals  would 
be  awarded  at  the  Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  April,  for  the  best  collection  of  Camellias, 
which  might  be  exhibited  on  that  day. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  on  Friday,  February  17th,  at  the  Society’s  room, 
263,  High-Street,  Exeter;  when  Col.  Fulford,  one  of  the  Vice-P  re.sidents,took  the  chair.  On 
the  table  was  placed  a  fine  plant  of  the  Double  White  Camellia,  grown  in  the  open  air,  by  Mr. 
Richard  Saunders,  Gardener  to  C.  Hoare,  Esq.  Luscombe.  Mr.  Saunders  stated  that  in  the 
month  of  March,  last  year,  there  were  GOO  flowers  open  at  once,  on  a  single  plant,  growing  out 
of  doors,  without  any  protection.  The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  £366  2^.  being 
£57  ll5.  6(1.  more  than  the  preceding  year. — The  arrears  of  subscriptions  were  stated  to  be  ^80, 
and  the  balance  in  the  Trea.surer’s  hands,  £149  3s.l0rf.  upon  which  it  appeared  there  were  claims 
to  half  the  amount.  The  pTacttcability  of  establishing  a  Botanical  Garden  and  Library,  was 
considered, — but  nothing  definitely  settled  for  the  present. 


1  y .—NATUR ALf S T’S  CALENDAR, 

FOR  MAY. 


BOTANY. 

May  is  proverbial  for  flowers;  they  are  indeed  now  in  abundance,  and  among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  is  that  most  beauteous  of  British  flowering  shrubs,  the  Hawthorn,  which  perfumes  the  air 
with  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  this  month  as 
to  derive  one  of  its  most  common  names  from  it  The  Crab,  tbe  Wild  Plum,  and  the  Cherry, 
are  also  in  blossom,  and  add  to  the  general  beauty  of  tbe  fields.  The  woods  and  coppices  are 
filled  with  the  flowers  of  the  Wild  Hyacinth,  and  present  in  many  places  an  entire  sheet  of  rich 
blue.  The  plants  in  flower  are  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  anything  approaching  to  a  complete 
catalogue  from  being  given  in  this  place ;  the  following  list,  therefore,  only  contains  a  few  of 
the  more  rare,  or  remarkable,  and  may  serve  as  a  memorandum  for  the  Botanist,  not  to  neglect 
looking  for  them  in  their  proper  habitats. 

Mousetail,  Myosurus  minimus;  Grass-leaved  Crowfoot,  Ranunculus  gramineus ;  Alpine 
Crowfoot,  R.  ,*  Globe-flower,  Trdllius  europcc'us  ;  Creeping  Marsh-mangold,  O'dtha 

rddicans ;  Entire-leaved  Pseony,  PwJneacora/firaa  ;  Barrenwort,  ;  Yellow 

Fumitory,  Cory'dalis  lutea ;  Hoary  Stock,  Mathiola  inedna ;  Bristol  Rock-cress,  Arabis 
stricta ;  Hairy  Wall-cress,  A.  hirsuta;  Impatient  Lady-cress,  Carddminc  impdtiens ;  Rock 
Whitlow-cress,  Drdha  ruphtris ;  Danish  and  English  Scurvy-cress,  Cochledria  ddnica  and 
dngliea ;  Scentless  Rocket,  Hesperis  matrondlis ;  Cream-coloured  and  Yellow  Mountain 
Violets,  Fiola  Idctea  and  liltea  ;  Red  German  Catchfly,  Lychnis  visedria  ;  Vernal  Sandwort, 
Arendria  verna,  a  beautiful  little  plant,  which  covers  with  its  brilliant  white  flowers  the  heaps 
of  spar  and  other  refuse  of  lead  mines;  Dusky  Cranesbill,  Geranium  pha'um-  Sea  Stork’s  bill, 
Erddium  marttimum several  species  of  Saxifrage,  (Suari/raya)  found  chiefly  in  alpine  situa¬ 
tions;  Birdsfoot,  OrnithOpus  perpusillus;  Arctic  Bramble,  .Rfiias  drc/jcui, •  Scotch  and  Irish 
Roses,  R(}sa  spinos'issima  and  nibernica;  Alexanders,  Smyrnium  olusutrvm  ;  Misseltoe,  I'lscum 
album',  Leopardsbane,  Dordnicum  PardaliAnches  •,  Winter-green,  Ttientalis  europee'us ;  Coral- 
root,  Cerollorhlza  inndta;  Narrow-leaved  Helleborine,  Epipdetis  enstfulia-  several  species  of 
0.fiisca,militdris,tephrosdnthos,  and  latifdlia-.  Drone  Orchis,  Ophrys  fucifera'. 
Summer  Snow-flake,  Leucdjum  testivum-,  White  Narcissus,  Narcissus  poiticus ;  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Common  and  Angular  Solomon's  Seal,  Convallaria  majdlis,  muUiJldra  and  polygondhm. 

ZOOLOGY. 

INSECTS. — The  Swallow-tailed  Butterfly,  {Papilio  Machdon,)  the  most  superb  of  British 
Butterflies,  having  lain  in  the  pupa  state  through  the  winter,  may  now  sometimes  be  found,  as 
also  the  following: — 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly,  Pontia  brdssicee;  the,  Pearly-border  Butterfly.  Mclite'a  euphrdsyne ; 
the  Plantain  Fritillary,  M.  cinxia-,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  Fritillary,  M.  lucina-,  the  Common 
Blue  Butterfly,  jPo/yJ/nma/Ks  alexis;  the  Queen  of  Spain  Butterfly,  Argynnis  Icthdnia-,  the 
Goat  Moth,  Cdssiis  ligniphdn, — see  page  30  of  the  Register  ;*  the  White  or  Ghost  Moth,  Hepi- 
alus  hihnuti;  the  Cinnabar  Moth,  CallimJrp ha  jncobai'ep-,  the  Puss  Moth,  Cerurn  vinvla, — the 
caterpillars  of  this  moth  are  found  on  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c.,  and  from  their  singular  form, 
the  beauty  of  their  colours,  the  oddness  of  their  motions,  and  the  variety  of  changes  they  un¬ 
dergo;  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  breeding;  the  Yel¬ 
low  Hawthorn  or  Brimstone  Moth,  Rihnia  craiasgdta  ■,  and  the  Silver-ground  Moth,  Ciddria 
impliedria. 

*  Much  curious  infunn.atiun  respecting  this  Moth  will  also  be  found  in  “  Insect  Architecture,”  and  “  Insect 
Transformations,’' which,  togetlior  with  “  Insect  Miscellanies,”  form  an  interesting  treatise  on  Insects.  '1  hey 
are  cheap  'and  useful  works,  which  tlie  Entomologist  would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of. 
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The  Fowr-spotted  Dragonfly,  Lidellv/a  quadrimacuU'ita ;  the  Short-bodied  Dragonfly,  L.  de- 
presso  ;  the  Copper  Dragonfly,  L.  «'nea;  and  the  Little  Dragonfly,  L.puHla-,  the  Ruby-tail 
Fly,  Chry'sis  ignitu;  the  Scorpion  Fly,  Pandrpa  communis  •,  the  Rose  Beetle,  Cetdnia  aurdta  ; 
the  Cockchafer,  Meloldntha  vulgaris;  the  Burying  Beetle,  NecrJphorus  sepulior,  so  remarkable 
for  burying  the  carcases  of  small  quadrupeds,  &c. ;  the  Bombardier  Beetle,  Jirachinus  crepi¬ 
tans,  (see  Register,  page  420;)  the  Smooth  Dor  Beetle,  Geotrupes  Ice'vis;  the  Two-spotted 
and  the  Tortoise-shell  Lady.birds,  Coccinellu,  bipunctuta  and  d'lspar  may  now  be  met  with. 

BIRDS. — The  latest  of  the  summer  migratory  birds  arrive  in  this  month,  and  the  last  of  those 
of  winter  have  left  us.  Those  winch  arrived  last  month  are  now  busied  in  the  construction  of 
their  nests,  or  the  care  of  tlieir  eggs  or  young.  The  nests  of  the  Lesser  V/hite-throat  may  be 
found  generally  in  the  White  Rose,  (Rosa  arvensis ,)  of  the  Winchat,  in  hollows  excavated 
in  the  ground ;  and  of  the  Sedge  Warbler,  in  the  willows,  in  the  water,  or  in  a  bush  on  the 
bank,  near  to  where  the  male  sits  singing  his  varied  and  imitative  song  night  and  day,  ever 
watchful  to  apprize  his  mate  of  any  approaching  danger. 

In  some  of  those  calm,  mild,  beautiful  moonlight  nights,  which  frequently  occur  in  this  month, 
the  Cuckoo  may  be  heard  singing  for  hours  after  every  other  bird  is  still,  (except  the  Night¬ 
ingale,  the  Corncrake,  and  the  Sedge  Warbler,)  and  it  frequently  continues  its  simple  song 
till  morning. 

The  Corncrake,  Gallinula  Crex,  (Ortygdmetra  Crex,)  is  the  earliest  visitor  of  the  month, 
generally  arriving  in  the  first  week.  The  Night-jar,  Caprimulgus  europa'us,  (Nyctichelidou 
europae'us,)  may  be  found  in  the  twilight,  on  heaths  and  among  fern,  pursuing  on  the  wing 
such  beetles  and  other  insects  as  frequent  those  places.  The  Lesser  Butchcr-bird,  Ldnius 
coUurio,  makes  its  appearance  this  month,  and  generally  for  a  few'  days  after  its  arrival  takes 
its  station  on  the  top  of  some  high  tree,  where  it  sits  repeating  its  hoarse  call,  which  is 
something  similar  to  that  of  the  House  Sparrow,  but  much  harsher;  by  this,  and  its  short  and 
interrupted  flight,  it  may  easily  be  known.  The  Greater  Pettychaps,  or  Fauvette,  Sylvia 
hortsnsis,  and  the  Wood  Wren,  Sylvia  sylvicdla,  (Sylvia  sibilatri.x,)  arrive  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  Spotted  Fly-catcher,  Musciedpa  grisola,  and  the  Pied  Flycatcher,  M.  atrica- 
pilla,  which  may  in  general  be  considered  the  last  of  the  summer  birds,  arrive  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  month, 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barombter. — Mean  Height  29,898.  Highest  30,380.  Lowest  29,160  inches. 

Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  34  degrees.  Highest  79.  Lowest  33  degrees. 

Rain. — Mean  quantity  1,853  inches. 

Evaporation. — Mean  quantity  3,286  inches, 

DufTield-Bank,  April,  1832,  O.  Jewitt. 
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The  exceeding  fine  weather  we  experienced  early  in  April  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  very  for¬ 
ward  spring  might  be  expected  ;  this,  however,  was  followed  with  some  cold  north-east  winds, 
which  have  been  of  immense  advantage  in  retarding  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  preventing 
the  blossoms  from  expanding  and  falling  a  ready  sacrifice  to  the  frosts  that  may  still  be  ex¬ 
pected.  At  present  the  trees  give  flattering  promise  of  a  plentiful  fruit  year.  Wall  trees  will 
still  require  protection.  Sowing  and  j)lanting  for  successional  crops  are  necessary  to  a  consider-* 
able  extent.  Insects  must  be  narrowly  looked  after  and  destroyed.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Peaches  aud  Nectarine  trees  will  require  their  fore-right  shoots  rubbing  otF,  and  the 
side  ones  properly  thinning.  Grapes  in  the  stoves,  or  vineries,  will  want  thinning  out,  and  the 
young  wood  of  the  Vines  tying  in,  and  stopping.  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  should  be  made. 
Annuals  of  several  sorts  should  be  transplanted;  and  cuttings  of  many  green-house  plants  put 
in.  Look  well  to  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  frames;  and  give  green-house  plants  air,  night  and 
day  when  the  weather  is  fine,  which  will  much  prolong  the  flowering  season. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Protect  W'all  Trees  in  blossom. — See  Calendar  for  March. 

Apricot  Trees  will  now  require  examining,  and  the  Caterpillars  secreted  in  the  buds,  destroying. 
See  Calendar  for  April. 

Peach  Trees  in  houses,  started  in  December,  will  now'  be  swelling  up.  Keep  the  heat  from 
70  to  75  by  day,  and  65  to  70  by  night.  Steam  the  houses  regularly,  and  syringe  the  trees 
occasionally,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be  discontinued.  In  the  suc¬ 
cession  houses,  use  the  precautions  recommended  in  pages  287,  336,  383,  and  43i. 

Cherry  Houses.  The  fruit  on  those  trees  started  in  January,  will  now  be  stoning.  Be  very 
careful  that  the  thermometer  range  no  higher  than  60  deg.  by  day,  and  55  by  night,  until 
this  critical  period  is  over,  when  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  70  by  day,  aud  65  by  night. 
Give  abundance  of  air,  and  syringe  the  trees  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  must  be 
discontinued. 

Vineries. — See  Calendar  for  March,  and  April.  For  Vines  in  pots,  see  pages  6,  185,  and  490. 
On  the  rafters,  or  in  frames,  &c.,  pages  193,  309,  337  to  347,  and  399.  And  for  blotched 
berries,  page  280. 

Fig  Trees,  both  in  the  houses  and  on  the  open  walls,  see  pages  71,  366,  and  385. 

Pine  Stoves. — See  page  374. 
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FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias. — For  tlieir  management,  see  pages  to  147,  and  494. 

Mignonette  and  Ten.week  Stocks ,  that  have  been  sheltered  in  frames  should  now  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  open  air ;  and  move  seed  sown 

Auriculas,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  will  req\iire  potting. — See  page  50. 

J’olganthvses  will  now  require  attention. — Page  448. 

Ranunculus  beds  will  now  require  a  little  shading. — See  pages  196  to  199. 

Carnations. — Page  192  to  202. 

Tigridia  pavonia.  Seed  sown  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  will  now  have  pro- 
ducea  plants  large  enough  for  transplanting. — See  page  400  ;  and  for  treatment  of  the  old 
bulb,  pages  187  and  474. 

Tulips.— See  pages  104  to  106. 

Hardy  Annuals  may  still  be  sown,  either  when  the  seed  sown  before  has  failed,  or  when  it  has 
been  altogether  omitted. 

Tender  Annuals,  sown  last  month,  will  now  require  transplanting  into  small  pots  in  light  soil. 

Biennials  should  now  be  sown,  to  produce  flowers  next  year. 

China  Rose.  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  advantageously,  which  will  form  fine  plants  by  the 
autumn. — See  page  246. 

French  and  English  Roses.  When  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  treat  them  after  the 
manner  recommended  in  pages  15  and  330.  For  the  general  culture,  see  pages  245  to  252. 

Erica  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in. — See  pages  96  and  455. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Peas  and  Beans.  Sow  once  a  fortnight  for  successional  crops;  also  rod  and  earth  up  such  as 
require  it. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  as  the  Canterbury,  Cream-coloured,  Dun-coloured, &c.  may  now  be  sown 
on  a  warm  border,  in  drills,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart. 

Onions.  Sow  a  few  Silver  Skinned,  to  draw  young  in  summer,  or  for  small  bulbs  to  pickle. 

Potatoes  for  winter  use,  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month,  if  not  done  before. — See  page  408 
and  441. 

Carrots,  for  drawing  young  in  summer,  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning;  and  towards  the  end, 
the  main  crop  will  require  thinning  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  but  when  they  are 
intended  to  be  drawn  in  the  summer,  as  they  may  be  wanted  for  use,  only  thin  them  to 
about  four  or  five  inches. 

Cauliflowers  that  have  been  sheltered  under  hand-glasse.s,  will  now  have  pretty  far  advanced. 
Let  the  glasses  be  entirely  removed,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  give  them  a  good 
supply  of  water  or  cow-wash,  (.see  page  490.)  Also  sow  some  more  .seed  towards  the  end 
of  the  mouth  for  Michaelmas  and  winter  crops. 

Broccoli.  Plant  out  the  early  raised  plants  two  feet  apart,  for  heading  in  autumn,  and  sow  a  full 
crop  early  in  the  month,  of  Purple  and  White,  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

I,eeks. — See  page  440. 

Savoy.  Plant  out  the  earliest  raised  Savoys  about  two  feet  apart,  to  form  heads  for  autumn. 

Celery.  The  first  sowing  will  now' be  fit  for  planting  in  l,renches,  &c. — See  pages  289,  291, 
and  433. 

Cabbage.  Plant  out  the  spring-raised,  for  autumn  use;  also  draw  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
early  ones;  and  sow  more  seed  of  the  Van-Ack,  P.attersea,  &r. 

Radish.  Sow  some  of  the  Short-Top,  and  Red  and  White  'J'urnip  Radish,  about  once  a 
fortnight,  for  succession. 

Lettuce.  Sow  the  different  kinds  two  or  three  times  in  the  month,  and  ])lant  early  rai.sed  ones 
in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Tie  up  the  leaves  of  the  Cos  to  blanch,  for  ruse. 

Mustard  and  Cress.  Sow  once  a  week,  out  of  doors,  in  a  warm  situation. 

Turnips.  Sow  a  plentiful  crop  of  the  Stone  I'op,  &c.  towards  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Those  before  sown,  will  require  hoeing  and  thinning. 

Beets.  The  Red  will  require  thinning  to  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
the  (Jreen  and  White,  to  about  six  inches  apart. 

Asparagus.  Old  productive  beds  will  now  be  in  full  bearing.  When  gathering,  he  careful  (o 
thrust  the  knife  close  down  by  each  shoot,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  huris  that  are  rising 
\vithiu  the  ground.  Use  for  tliis  purpose,  a  knife  with  a  rough  edge  like  a  saw. 

Endive.  Sow  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  Green  Curled  about  the  20th. 

Spinach.  Sow  once  a  fortnight,  for  successional  crops. 

Sage,  Savory,  Sfc,  may  now  be  propagated  by  slips,  and  planted  on  a  shady  border. 

Mint.  New  beds  in;w  still  be  planted. — See  Calendar  for  March. 

Hegetable-Marrow,  Gourds,  »§*c.  may  be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  the  month,  under  hand- 
glasses,  either  on  a  slight  hot-bed  ridge,  or  on  a  warm  border;  and  a  lew  .s.ed.s  may  also 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

CttCHfnim  in  frames,  must  be  duly  attended  to,  with  air,  w-ater,  bottom  heat,  &c.  It  is  also 
now  high  lime  to  prepare  some  ridges  of  hot  dung,  for  growing  them  on  under  hand 
glas-ses,  if  not  done  before.  These  should  eitlur  be  made  on  level  ground,  about  lour 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  or  in  trenches  the  same  widtli,  and  three  feet  deep, 
Lay  about  eight  inches  in  thickness  of  light  mould  on  the  bed,  and  place  the  hand-gia.>;ws 
three  feet  apart,  upon  it,  and  when  the  soil  is  warm,  place  three  plants  under  each  glass, 
and  cover  them  well  down  at  night  with  mats.  Sow  some  seed  by  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
in  the  open  ground,  to  produce  a  crop  for  pickling,  &c. 

Melons,  will  require  constant  attention. — See  page  164. 

Parsley.  Sow  for  late  crops. 


<■;.  Jewitt,  Printer,  OufiieUl,  i-ejr  Oerby. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.  — ON  TRAINING,  &c.  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES, 

BY  J.  HARRISON, 

One  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine. 

Where  a  border  has  to  be  prejjared  for  the  kind  of  trees  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  following  method  is  what  I  would  recommend : — 

Nature  has  suggested  to  me,  and  observation  and  experience  have 
annually  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  many  years  since, 
that  if  fruit  tree  borders  are  made  deep,  the  trees  will  scarcely 
ever  prosper  however  excellent  the  compost  in  which  they  are  planted 
may  be.  The  influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  upon  the  border  to  the 
depth  which  the  roots  penetrate,  is  essential  to  the  success,  of  the 
trees ;  and  when  the  roots  are  encouraged  beyond  this  depth,  it  is 
proportionately  injurious. 

The  beneficial  eflects  of  beat,  water,  and  air  will  be  experienced 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  border,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed;  for  instance,  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
being  of  an  open  texture,  will  admit  their  influence  to  a  greater 
depth  than  a  stiff  loamy  soil  can  possibly  do,  but  neither  kind  are 
the  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  peach  and  nectanne  trees.  When 
there  is  the  advantage  to  be  obtained,  both  extremes  should  be 
avoided ;  this  may  be  effected  by  having  a  loamy  soil  of  such  a 
nature,  that  when  a  handful  is  taken  up  it  adheres  firmly  together, 
but  upon  being  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  will  easily  disperse. 
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Such  a  soil,  whatever  its  colour  may  be,  is  a  desirable  one  for  this 
class  of  trees. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the  darker  the 
colour  of  the  soil,  if  it  possesses  the  before-mentioned  property,  the 
more  powerful  will  the  influence  of  the  sun  operate  upon  it. 

That  particular  attention  is  required  in  selecting  a  soil  of  the 
above  nature  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  circumstances  : — 

Trees  planted  in  a  very  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  uniformly  produce 
weakly  shoots,  such  shoots  may  be  well  supplied  with  blossom 
buds  when  every  other  advantage  is  afforded  the  trees  in  manage¬ 
ment,  but  the  blossoms  are  usually  single  ones,  (that  is,  not  twin 
blooms,)  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  shoots 
will  be  destitute  of  any  growing  bud  excepting  the  terminal  one ; 
from  this  circumstance,  such  shoots  cannot  be  shortened  at  winter 
pruning,  because  if  no  growing  bud  be  upon  the  shoot,  the  fruit  con¬ 
sequently  drops  off.  When  the  shoots  are  long,  and  of  necessity 
allowed  year  after  year  to  proceed  onwards,  the  trees  will  soon  become 
naked,  and  run  out.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soil  is  a  very 
strong  bodied  one,  the  trees  will  produce  gross  long  jointed  shoots, 
but  which  will  seldom  ripen  well ;  and  if  even  blooming  buds  are  at 
all  produced,  it  will  often  be  found  that  they  are  imperfect,  wanting 
the  parts  of  fructification. 

The  depth  of  a  fruit  tree  border,  composed  of  a  soil  as  recom¬ 
mended,  should  not  exceed  twenty  inches;  and  a  substratum  of 
broken  stones,  gravel,  or  similar  materials,  should  be  spread  over  the 
whole  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  This  prevents  an  accumulation  of 
water  in  very  wet  seasons,  but  yet  it  is  not  so  open  as  to  prevent  a 
retention  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  moisture  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  trees. 

The  substratum  of  the  border  should  be  formed  so  as  to  slope 
from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it  along  the  front  of  the  border,  an 
open  drain  should  be  constructed  to  take  away  any  superfluities. 

It  is  desirable  in  selecting  compost  for  the  border  to  obtain  turf 
soil,  not  digging  deeper  than  six  or  eight  inches.  This,  when  pro¬ 
cured  and  well  chopped  to  pieces,  and  having  about  one-sixth  of  well 
rotted  manure  mixed  with  it,  will  be  found  to  realize  every  desirable 
advantage ;  and  when  the  trees  are  treated  as  hereafter  described, 
they  will  be  found  equally  distant  from  either  luxuriance  or  weak¬ 
ness.  The  compost  should  be  mixed  and  chopped  together  for  six 
months  previous  to  planting,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  it  to 
properly  settle. 

My  experience  has  taught  me,  that  a  border  should,  for  a  twelve 
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feet  wall,  be  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  trees  planted  at  twenty- four 
feet  apart.  Being  thus  placed,  they  will  not  fail  to  fill  up  the  wall  com¬ 
pletely.  Where  the  wall  is  lower,  of  course  the  trees  should  be  planted 
proportionately  more  distant,  or  the  width  of  the  border  should  be 
lessened  in  the  same  ratio.  This  will  be  found  expedient,  in  order 
to  allow  a  corresponding  space  for  the  trees  to  extend,  equal  to  the 
supply  of  nutriment  they  received,  which  of  course  will  be  exhibited 
by  their  gTOwth  and  extension.  When  this  due  arrangement  is  not 
attended  to,  very  unnatural  measures  have  frequently  to  be  adopted, 
which  eventually  produce  disease  and  decay.  A  border  prepared  as 
directed,  and  the  trees  properly  treated,  there  will  be  no  liability  to 
injury.  If  at  any  subsequent  period  there  should  be  indications  of 
weakness  in  the  trees,  a  supply  of  nutriment  may  be  readily  given, 
by  manuring  the  surface  of  the  border. 

This  surface,  when  completed,  should  slope  a  little  from  the  wall, 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  the  width  of  the  border  will  be  sufficient.  This 
will  prevent  danger  from  any  over  supply  of  water  admitted  at  the 
surface.  The  time  of  planting  may  often  have  to  be  regulated  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  February  is  best,  as  the 
buds  will  then  not  be  much  excited. 

Whether  the  trees  to  be  planted  are  maiden  plants  (that  is,  one 
year  old  from  the  budding,)  or  trained  ones,  by  no  means  plant  them 
deep ;  I  advice  not  to  cover  the  roots  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 
Also  place  them  rather  higher  than  the  other  part  of  the  border,  so 
as  to  raise  a  little  mound  of  soil. 

Finish  with  a  clear  cut  any  roots  broken  or  damaged  in  taking 
up  the  trees,  otherwise  such  jagged  wounds  will  be  liable  to  cause  a 
production  of  suckers,  which  are  always  injurious. 

In  planting,  spread  Jijie  soil  over  the  fibrous  roots,  and  when  the 
whole  is  filled  in,  give  a  suitable  quantity  of  water  to  settle  the  soil 
properly  about  the  fibres.  This  is  very  essential  to  a  successful 
planting  of  the  trees.  A  few  inches  deep  of  mulchy  manure  should 
then  be  spread  over  the  roots,  this  prevents  injury  from  either  frost 
or  drought,  and  is  a  practice  I  attend  to  every  winter  with  this  class 
of  trees  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  their  growth. 

Various  have  been  the  modes  of  training  in  practice,  and  to  this 
part  of  the  management  my  attention  has  been  much  directed.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  to  have  them  appear  handsome,  and  uniformly  fur¬ 
nished  with  fruit-bearing  wood,  also  to  retain  it  in  every  part  of  a 
tree,  no  method  is  equal  to  the  old  fan  system.  About  six  years 
since  I  had  the  mode  practised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Carlton-Hall, 
near  Snaith,  very  strongly  recommended  to  me.  I  did  myself  the 
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pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Seymour,  and  saw  the  system  in  practice. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  it  an  operation  annually  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation,  in  connection 
with  the  practical  experience  of  my  friends,  have  produced  in  my 
mind  several  objections  to  it. 

The  plan  in  use  by  Mr.  Seymour  is  to  train  an  exact  centre  stem, 
as  fig.  91,  and  from  that,  side  branches,  slightly  rising  upwards,  as  a  a 
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The  fruit  bearing  shoots  are  retained  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  at  the  distance  of  nine  to  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  as 
b  b  &c.  The  origin  of  each  successive  shoot  from  the  same  source 
is  each  year  farther  from  its  mother  branch,  and  not  only  does  this  be¬ 
come  naked,  but  the  primary  part  of  the  shoot  forms  a  rugged  pro¬ 
tuberance  similar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,  as  in  fig.  92,  a  a,  and 
each  successive  year  it  becomes  lengthened,  as  the  origin  of  a  suit¬ 
able  new  shoot  from  last  year’s  w'ood  is  produced  more  distant  from 
the  mother  branch.  If  a  shoot  does  push  upon  the  protuberance, 
and  thus  be  nearer  the  mother  branch,  it  is  uniformly  much  weaker 
than  arising  from  last  year’s  wood. 
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The  appearance  is  a  very  unnatural  one  for  this  class  of  trees,  and 
is  a  great  deformity.  When  a  shoot,  b  b  dies  from  casualties,  a 
substitute  cannot  readily  be  obtained ;  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  such  shoots  perish  successively  on  the 
same  branch,  and  thus  there  w^as  a  yard  or  two  of  branch  without 
a  single  lateral  shoot  upon  it ;  instances  of  this  kind  are  not  solitary. 
Amongst  the  trees  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  my  friend, 
who  has  the  management  of  them,  has  infonned  me  that  the  system 
is  more  suited  for  peach  than  nectarine  trees ;  but  he  prefers  the 
old  fan  system,  and  has  now  given  up  this  other  method  after  several 
years’  trial.  The  plan  answers  better  under  Mr.  Seymour’s  manage¬ 
ment  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere. 
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In  the  old  fan  method  nothing  unsightly  of  the  kind  described  in 
fig.  92,  a  a  occurs,  nor  is  there  danger  of  nakedness  from  the  want  of 
supply  of  young  hearing  shoots.  In  fact,  there  is  every  desirable 
requisite  in  uniformity  and  fruitfulness,  when  the  trees  are  properly 
treated ;  but  without  the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  other  mode  of 
training. 

When  a  newly  planted  tree  grows  weakly  the  branches  are  trained 
more  erect,  until  it  is  of  a  desirable  strength  ;  if  on  the  contrary, 
too  vigorous,  the  branches  are  depressed.  If  the  border  be  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  the  trees  will  seldom  be  too  vigorous,  this  class  of 
trees  generally  requires  encouragement  by  training  the  branches 
rising  upwards  than  any  depressed  mode  of  training.  In  both  cases, 
care  is  taken  in  the  spring  and  summer  regulation  of  the  trees,  not 
to  retain  more  shoots  upon  them  than  is  required  for  their  proper  for¬ 
mation,  keeping  a  supply  as  near  the  origin  of  the  branches  as  possible. 

Trees  brought  to  a  bearing  condition  are  treated  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Spring  and  Summer  Regulation.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have 
grown  to  about  an  inch  long,  all  are  taken  oft'  where  there  is  no  fruit 
at  their  bases,  excepting  the  lowest  upon  the  bearing  branch,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  retained.  If  there  is  no  fruit  upon 
the  branch,  no  other  shoot  is  allowed  to  remain  but  the  low^r  one. 
Where  there  is  fruit  upon  the  branch,  the  shoots  at  those  places  are 
left  untouched.  When  a  tree  has  not  filled  its  allotted  space,  the  end 
shoot  upon  each  branch  is  retained  in  addition  to  those  already  stated. 

As  soon  as  this  hand  dressing  is  completed,  each  tree  is  washed 
with  water  or  soap  suds,  the  latter  is  preferable,  and  then  well  dusted 
over  wdth  common  sulphur ;  this  prevents  any  attack  from  the  red 
spider  during  summer,  and  generally  preserves  the  trees  from 
niildew\ 

When  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  they  are  all  cut  in  to  about  an 
inch  long,  excepting  the  lowest  one  upon  the  branch,  and  those 
at  the  extremities  of  the  tree.  If  the  quantity  of  fruit  upon  the  tree 
greatly  exceeds  what  will  finally  be  w'anted  to  perfect ;  at  this  regula¬ 
tion  a  portion  is  taken  away  and  each  young  shoot  attached  to  them, 
so  as  to  retain  only  about  double  tbe  quantity  which  wdll  finally 
remain. 

When  the  fruit  is  stoned,  the  final  thinning  is  performed,  leaving 
a  fruit  about  every  eight  inches,  cutting  in  all  shoots  arising  from 
the  same  source  in  the  branch  excepting  the  lowest,  and  any  at  the 
extremities  of  the  tree  requiring  to  be  left  from  being  very  vigorous 
at  this  period  of  the  season.  All  shoots  that  have  pushed  again 
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since  the  last  shortening  are  cut  in  to  a  bud  from  where  they  were 
last  shortened  ;  this  will  rarely  Vequire  to  be  repeated  after  the 
stoning  of  the  fruit  is  perfected.  The  lowest  shoot  on  the  branch  is 
still  allowed  to  grow  unmolested.  Whatever  shoots  remain  they  are 
to  be  secured  to  the  wall  as  soon  as  required,  in  order  to  have  them 
properly  inclined  for  future  furnishing  the  tree.  When  a  tree  is  not 
very  vigorous,  about  the  middle  of  September  the  shoots,  which  were 
permitted  to  go  at  length  at  the  last  regulation,  are  now  shortened  back 
to  about  where  it  is  intended  to  prune  to  at  the  winter  regulation. 
This  cutting  in  of  the  shoots  will  not  cause  any  confusion  by  the 
production  of  young  sprays,  very  few  being  rarely  produced 
after  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  unless  the  tree  be  very 
luxuriant,  in  which  case  I  should  omit  the  cutting  in,  as  it  would,  if 
performed,  cause  the  production  of  a  quantity  of  weak  spray,  which 
would  crowd  and  otherwise  injure  the  tree.  This  evil  would  also 
result  from  cutting  in  the  shoots  of  a  tree  of  desirable  vigour,  if  done 
much  earlier  in  summer. 

At  the  end  of  Sejitember  the  leaves  are  cut,  taking  away  about 
one-half  of  each  leaf ;  this  admits  the  light  and  heat  to  the  shoots, 
and  contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  fruitful  buds.  Where  there  are 
fined  walls  they  may  be  used  to  advantage,  in  cloudy  wet  summers, 
by  applying  heat  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  September  or  in 
October. 

The  system  of  cutting  in  the  young  shoots  during  summer,  that 
are  to  bear  fruit  the  following  year,  has  been  practised  upon  mode¬ 
rate  growing  trees  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  by  my  father,  and 
was  first  described  to  the  public  in  his  Treatise  on  Fruit-trees  in  1823. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  applied  it  to  all  the  trees  of  this  class,  at 
this  place,  with  perfect  success ;  and  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  a  great  many  persons  in  Yorkshire  with  equal  success. 
It  not  only  ensures  us  a  certainty  of  bearing  wood  for  each  following 
year,  but  it  greatly  assists  the  fruit  in  bringing  it  to  a  much  finer 
size  than  otherwise  would  be  the  result. 

Winter  Regulation.  The  attention  given  to  the  trees  during 
spring  and  summer,  according  to  the  foregoing  directions,  renders  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  extensive  cutting  the  trees  at  this  season. 
This  is  of  decided  advantage  to  the  trees,  for  all  severe  cutting  of 
them  in  winter  is  very  injurious,  and  the  more  extensive  the  per¬ 
formance  the  greater  the  proportionate  derangement  of  the  tree  in 
its  system  is  the  consequence. 

It  has  been  my  uniform  practice  so  to  regulate  and  prune  the  trees 
under  my  care  during  their  growing  seasons,  that  very  little  has  to 
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be  done  afterwards  with  full  grown  treeS;,  except  cutting  away  that 
part  of  each  shoot  which  produced  fruit  last  season,  and  shortening  it 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  shoot  that  is  to  bear  fruit  the  coming  year, 
as  fig.  93,  a  a. 
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When  pruning  is  required  upon  shoots  that  have  not  been  cut  in 
during  summer,  shorten  each  shoot  one-half  its  length.  Such  ol 
those  that  were  shortend  in  summer  and  pushed  a  small  shoot  or  tAVo 
at  the  end,  the  end  is  cut  off  below  w  here  the  shoots  have  pushed, 
taking  care  to  have  a  growing  bud,  or  in  the  absence  of  one  below,” 
to  leave  one  of  the  small  shoots. 

All  small  natural  spurs  are  allowed  to  remain. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  wash  the  trees  during  winter  with  soaj)  suds, 
and  to  sprinkle  them  over  with  common  sulphur. 

The  borders  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  should  never  be 
cropped  with  any  thing  that  roots  more  than  four  inches  deep,  and 
on  no  account  dug  deeper.  If  healthy  trees  is  the  primary  object, 
nothing  should  be  growTi  within  several  feet  of  them,  and  all  encou¬ 
ragement  should  be  given  to  keep  the  fibrous  roots  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible.  When  a  tree  becomes  weak,  manure  may  be  dug  in  at 
the  surface  so  deep  as  just  to  cover  it  from  the  drying  air.  It  is  my 
practice  to  give  trees  in  full  bearing  a  little  w^ell  rotted  manure  every 
November.  The  best  mode  of  protecting  the  bloom  from  frost  is 
netting ;  w  hich  can  be  procured  at  a  very  low^  rate  of  Mr.  Hulme, 
Knutsford,  Cheshire.  [See  adv.  in  the  cover  of  this  Magazine.  ] 

When  it  is  apprehended  that  the  bloom  has  sustained  injury  from 
frost,  w’asli  the  trees  over  w  ith  cold  water  early  in  the  morning  before 
sun-rise  :  if  they  are  in  full  bloom,  that  is,  the  season  of  impregna¬ 
tion,  the  watering  must  then  be  dispensed  with. 

The  present  article  is  solely  for  the  management  of  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  A  subsequent  article 
shall  be  given  on  their  management  when  forced. 


J.  Harrison 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS, 

BY  MR.  I.  SMITH,  SNELSON  GARDENS,  NEAR  ASHBOURNE. 

Having  been  solicited  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  culture  of 
Vines  in  Pots,  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  by  casting  my  mite  into  the  treasury,  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure.  What  I  have  to  state  is  not  to  contradict  what  has  already 
been  observed  by  your  senior  correspondents,  but  merely  to  coiTobo- 
rate  their  testimony.  Those  Avho  have  seen  crops  of  grapes  produced 
from  small  plants  in  small  pots,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  easily  forget  it. 
I  have  some  growing  in  pots  under  my  care  here,  which  have  all  the 
luxuriancy  of  old  established  Vines  on  the  rafters,  and  although  they 
are  not  yet  two  years  old,  they  have,  at  this  time,  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  bunches  on  each  of  them,  which  promise  to  be  good  and  well 
swelled,  the  sorts  are  Black  Esperion,  Black  Muscadine,  Black 
Ellison,  Black  Burgundy,  Verdelhoo,  W'hite  Sweet  Water,  Parsley 
Leaved.  The  plants  were  raised  by  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  at 
Willersley  Castle,  near  Cromford,  whose  superior  success  as  a 
grape  grower  is  generally  acknowledged  by  most  practical  gardeners. 
They  were  sent  here  when  under  a  year  old,  February,  1831.  This 
might  be  considered  young,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  forcing  departments  to  plant  none  besides  young 
Vines.  As  regards  treatment,  I  dont  know  that  mine  differs  materi¬ 
ally  from  others,  my  pretensions  rest  upon  the  success  with  which  I 
have  met — the  plants  were  removed  into  pots  eleven  inches  diameter, 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  filled  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  leaf 
soil,  fresh  soil,  ( top  spit  from  the  pasture,)  manure  from  an  old 
hotbed,  and  river  sand,  all  well  mixed  and  run  through  a  course 
sieve,  the  plants,  of  course,  were  headed  down  to  two  eyes,  or  buds, 
and  placed  on  the  curbstone  of  the  back  bed  in  the  vinery  and  pine 
stove,  with  a  saucer  or  feeder  under  each ;  the  best  of  the  two  shoots 
was  reserved  and  trained  to  a  stake  five  feet  high,  then  stopped,  and 
likewise  the  side  shoots  through  the  summer.  They  were  watered 
about  every  [other  day  with  soft  aired  water,  allowing  plei^ty  of  air 
every  sunny  day.  They  were  kept  in  the  house  until  the  wood  be¬ 
came  ripe,  then  set  out  in  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
until  wanted  for  forcing ;  they  were  brought  in  again  for  that  purpose 
in  January,  1832,  previously  pruning  them  down  to  four  feet.  Part 
of  them  are  in  a  succession  pine  pit,  and  trained  under  the  rafters 
over  the  pine  plants,  similar  to  those  shewn  in  page  7. 
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It  is  intended  to  replace  them  with  others  as  soon  as  the  present 
crops  are  ofl',  which  will  be  about  July,  the  other  part  are  as  dwarf 
standards  in  a  vinery ;  care  must  he  taken  that  they  are  not  kept  too 
hot  at  starting,  for  on  this  in  a  great  measure  depends  the  breaking 
or  swelling  of  the  buds.  Some  of  my  jdants  are  what  may  be  termed 
short  jointed,  having  from  fourteen  to  twenty  buds  in  the  length  of 
four  feet,  each  bud  shewing  from  one  to  three  bunches ;  nothing 
more  is  requisite  during  their  growth  than  stoping  (first  allowing  the 
bunches  to  appear)  and  regular  attendance  with  air  and  water ;  licjuid 
manure  is  occasionally  given  after  the  berries  are  set,  but  not  many 
times  during  the  season,  if  too  much  be  given  it  has  a  tendency  to 
intoxicate  them ;  the  saucer  must  always  be  dry  before  more  water 
is  given  ;  the  water  should  be  poured  upon  the  soil,  so  that  it  may 
filter  through,  this  system  may  appear  somewhat  troublesome,  but 
the  labour  will  be  scarcely  perceptible  as  it  all  goes  in  the  regular 
routine  of  business,  and  rather  than  make  it  a  toil,  I  should  call  it  a 
pleasure. 

I.  Smith. 

Snclso7i  Gardens,  March  2()lh,  1832. 

P.  S.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  very  small  hothouse, 
one  or  two  crops  of  grapes  may  annually  be  grown,  the  pots  and 
plants  together  taking  up  but  very  little  room ;  six  or  seven  plants 
will  stand  in  a  length  not  exceeding  12  feet,  and  might,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  other  plants,  stand  entire  upon  a  shelf  placed  at 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  leaving  sufficient  height  between  the 
shelf  and  glass. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ON  LIQUID  MANURE.— By  Mr.  Stafford. 

Perhaps  more  gardeners  leave  their  situations  through  contention 
with  their  employers  or  their  farming-bailiffs  respecting  manure, 
than  from  all  other  causes  put  together ;  what  I  intend  here  to  in¬ 
troduce,  being  the  result  of  my  own  personal  experience,  I  hope,  in 
some  measure,  to  extricate  the  gardener  from  a  part  of  this  difficulty. 
This  I  shall  do  by  endeavouring  to  show  that,  by  using  liquid 
manure,  the  cultivator  obtains  his  object  with  more  ease,  and  at  the 
same  time  applies  the  very  food  of  plants  in  a  prepared  state,  and  all 
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this  without  interfering  with  the  manure  in  substance.  We  have 
the  concurring  testimony  of  thousands  of  eminent  men,  connected 
with  as  many  practical  exfjeriments,  that  no  plant  can  take  in  its 
food  except  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  more  this  fluid  is  impregnated 
with  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  more  it  will  act  as  a  stimulant 
on  the  plant  absorbing  it.  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  Horti¬ 
culturists  to  apply  this  liquid  to  the  roots  of  such  plants  as  they 
wished  to  excel,  but  the  effects  produced  on  these  individual  plants 
have  never  yet  acted  as  an  inducement  to  bring  the  practice  into 
general  use. 

The  accommodating  price  of  your  work  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  the  means  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  many  respectable  farmers ; 
I  shall  therefore  trespass  a  little  more  than  I  otherwise  should  attempt : 
and  first,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  few  experiments  of  my  own. 
Having  an  abundance  of  peat  earth  at  command,  I  subjected  about 
seventy  cart  loads  to  a  saturation  in  this  liquid  for  twelve  months,  at 
the  expiratiev  of  which  time,  an  eminent  farmer,  who  perhaps 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  had,  offered  me 
£20.  for  it.  My  second  experiment  chiefly  had  its  origin  in  this 
understanding  that  my  predecessor  who  had  seiwed  the  family  many 
years,  had  left  on  account  of  a  dispute  about  manure ;  I  at  once  put 
down  a  pump,  which  supplied  me  with  liquid  manure  for  a  dung 
yard,  in  which  not  less  than  thirty  head  of  cattle  w  ere  kept ;  I  set 
it  down  as  a  standing  rule,  that  this  was  always  to  be  attended  to  in 
autumn  and  winter  months.  This  had  not  been  practised  more  than 
twelve  months  before  I  found  myself  independent,  with  respect  to 
;manure,  although  I  had  four  acres  of  garden  ground. 

I  would  not  advise  its  application  in  the  summer,  except  to  the 
Brassica  family  ;  winter  is,  without  exception,  the  best  time  to  apply 
it  to  advantage ;  and  although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties  are  not  carried  off  by  heavy  rains,  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  not  the  case ;  upon  the  principle  of  filtration  we  may  rest 
on  this  point.  I  have  often  been  sorry  to  see  farmers’  teams  driving 
up  and  down  the  country  for  lime  to  apply  to  old  tilled  land,  and  at 
the  same  time  this  liquid  manure  was  running  to  w^aste,  and  was 
called  a  nuisance. 

This  subject  equally  afiects  every  cultivator  from  the  prince  to  the 
pauper,  for  almost  as  much  may  be  accomplished  by  this  liquid  as 
by  the  substance.  Supposing  the  gardener  or  bailiff  w^as  to  take  a 
store  ox  (which  will  be  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards)  and  di'aws 
this  liquid  either  to  the  garden  or  farm,  the  ex})ense  of  it  would  be 
comparatively  nothing,  and  the  results  wmild  be  found  exceedingly 
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beiielicial ;  I  feel  a  pride  in  stating  that,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
I  have  been  the  means  pf  establishing  this  practice  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

If  we  apply  the  best  manure  to  grass  land  in  dry  weather,  the 
herbage  appears  to  derive  no  benefit  from  it;  but  as  soon  as  rain 
falls,  the  water  acts  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  the  fertilizing  qualities  to 
the  roots,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  perceptible  improvement  may  be 
observed.  That  plants  will  take  liquids  into  their  systems  highly 
impregnated  and  coloured  with  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is 
a  fact  well  authenticated,  it  having  been  detected  both  in  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  fruits ;  and  as  this  liquid  is  j^roduced  from  a  mass  of 
dung  which  has  undergone  the  three  first  processes  of  fermentation, 
it  is  perhaps  in  quality  more  congenial  to  plants  than  any  article 
procured  by  artificial  means.  If,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  is 
compared  with  the  constituent  parts  of  plants,  the  result  will  be  so 
analogous,  that  the  conclusion  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  this 
very  material  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  all  manure  must  be  reduced 
into  a  soluble  state  before  the  roots  of  plants  can  take  it  in. 

As  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  liquid  manure,  I  will  introduce  ano¬ 
ther  experiment;  I  took  in  the  month  of  March  about  twenty 
cauliflower  plants,  cleaned  their  roots,  and  weighed  them  separately 
to  adjust  their  size.  I  collected  as  many  kinds  of  compost,  from  the 
very  best  earth,  to  the  most  sterile  gravel  sand,  &c.  and  by  a  proper 
selection  of  equal  sized  and  shaped  pots,  they  were  all  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  excepting  the  roots ;  I  ajDplied  the  liquid  food 
to  those  in  the  most  barren  soil,  which  enabled  them  to  make  as 
good  progTess,  and  become  as  fine  plants  as  those  in  the  most  fertile^ 
earth,  that  had  been  well  manured  and  otherwise  suitably  prepared. 

It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  herbaceous  plants  if 
their  roots  be  well  saturated  with  it  in  the  month  of  March ;  and  it 
possesses  these  advantages  over  every  other  manure,  namely,  it 
penetrates  immediately  to  every  extremity  of  the  roots  of  plants  in 
a  prepared  state ;  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  so  very  abundant  in  dung, 
are  by  this  process  not  so  liable  to  be  sown.  Those  who  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  will  find  much  light 
thrown  on  the  subject,  by  a  reference  to  that  excellent  paper  by  the 
Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener  s  Manual,  inserted  in  p.  242  and 
243  of  your  Register. 

I  would  recommend  a  pump  to  be  put  down  for  the  purpose, 
because  it  draws  the  liquid  at  the  lowest  level,  and  of  course  supplies 
us  with  the  most  concentrated  parts ;  the  working  barrel  should  be 
composed  of  nothing  more  than  four  scantlings  of  wood,  metal  does 
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not  answer  on  account  of  tlie  friction.  The  carriage  for  conveying 
the  liquid  to  any  part  of  the  garden  need  only  he  a  skeleton  harrow, 
with  a  cask  holding  about  thirty-five  gallons  placed  upon  it :  an  old 
wine-pipe  is  a  good  thing  for  the  purpose,  where  it  can  be  drawn 
by  an  ox. 

Geo.  Stafforu. 

Willcnlcy,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 

REMARKS  ON  CUTTING  THE  LEAVES  OF  PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES  IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENER’S  MANUAL. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  observations  of  Noctura  in  the 
Desert,  (page  475,  No.  10.)  are  interesting,  and  call  for  early 
notice.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  nature  of  his  remarks  and  enqui¬ 
ries,  for,  at  the  first  view  of  the  directions  which  he  refers  to,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  apparent  contradiction. 

I  recollect  that,  when  I  first  perused  the  able  Treatise  on  Fruit 
Trees,  by  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  I  was  perplexed  and  staggered  by 
the  earnest  advice  therein  given,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  leaves 
of  peach-trees  in  autumn.  I  could  not  conceive  how  an  author  could 
direct  the  amjiutation  of  those  organs  which  he  himself  had  pointed 
out  as  vitally  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  tree. 

To  render  horticultural  directions  entirely  useful  to  the  reader, 
writers,  could  they  spare  the  time,  ought  to  furnish  the  rational  of 
every  process  which  they  direct  to  he  performed ;  they  ought  also  to 
enter  into  a  jihilosophical  view  of  the  vegetable  structure,  and  of  the 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  every  given  operation ;  hut  to  do 
this  ably,  would  require  a  gi’eat  deal  of  thought  and  trouble.  The 
leaves  are  unquestionably  the  vital  organs  of  the  plants,  those  upon, 
and  in  which  the  Solar  light  exerts  its  primary  energy ;  causing  the 
elaboration  of  the  sap,  the  transpiration  of  its  redundant  aqueous 
particles,  the  production  of  the  returning  proper  juice,  and  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  several  colouring  matters :  their  structure,  as  I  hope 
ere  long  to  show,  is  most  peculiar  and  interesting ;  and  in  every 
way  prepared  to  cficct  important  changes  in  the  vegetable  juices. 
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When  therefore  we  remove  a  soiuilI,  heaUliy  leaf,  we  deprive  the  plant 
of  one  of  those  organs  hy  which  its  vital  functions  are  maintained. 

In  respect,  therefore,  to  the  first  observation  noticed  by  Noctura, 
“that  trees  receive  great  advantage  if  planted  with  their  leaves  on,” 
it  is  true  to  the  letter,  that  if  a  young  tree  be  removed  in  September, 
when  the  leaves  retain  their  verdure,  //’e.s7i  fibrous  roots  will  be 
emitted ;  and  as  I  have  lately  seen,  these  leaves  may  even  remain 
firm  and  green  beyond  their  usual  period.  But  these  appearances 
are  deceptive,  in  as  much  as  regards  the  future  growth  of  the  young 
tree ;  for,  the  energy  of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  causing  the  'protrusion 
o  f  fresh  fibres,  instead  of  causing  the  deposition  of  the  proper  juices 
in  and  among  the  vascular  cells  of  the  inner  bark  (Liber),  and  the 
sap-wood,  (Alburnum.)  Now^,  Mr.  Knight  has  proved  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  true  sap  is  conveyed  tlrrough  the  channels  of  the  conver¬ 
gent  processes  (formerly  termed  the  medullary  raps)  into  the 
alburnum ;  and  the  deposition  thus  produced  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  for  efiecting  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  If 
then  the  reservoir  of  prepared  fluids  be  expended  in  the  protrusion 
of  roots  instead  of  being  boarded  up  during  the  torpid  season,  the 
future  spring  growth  must  be  materially  injured. 

Trees  therefore  ought,  perhaps,  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
leaves  have  fallen ;  after  which  jDeriod,  I  doubt  much  whether  a 
.single  fibrous  root  is  ever  produced  till  the  early  spring  influences 
begin  to  prevail. 

The  agency  of  the  leaves  in  ripening  the  fruit  is  another  con¬ 
sideration.  During  the  blossoming  season,  and  until  the  fruit  has 
acquired  its  full  immature  growth,  the  leaves  are  essential  to  its 
])rogress  ;  but  when  nothing  remains  to  be  eflfected  but  the  process 
of  maturation,  the  agency  of  light  is  perhaps  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  a  curious  and  most  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject  in  the  forty-sixth  number  of  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Phisique,  February,  1831,  by  M.  Couverchel.  It  was  read  before 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  May,  1830,  and 
contains  the  detail  of  a  vast  variety  of  interesting  experiments  ; 
from  the  general  results  of  which,  the  writer  arrives  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that,  the  process  of  maturation  may  be,  and  is,  perfectly 
effected  after  the  fruit  is  detached  from  the  tree.  I  venture  to 
transcribe  a  passage  from  the  original  Memoire,  as  it  is  found  in 
page  187. 

^^La  maturation  des  fruits  a  pericarpes  charnus,  s’opere  par  la 
reaction  des  principes  qiii  entrent  dans  leur  composition.  II  est  a 
pia^umer,  comme  nous  1’ avons  dit,  que  la  seve  s’acidefie  dans  son 
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passage  des  jeinies  branches  a  I’ovaire,  par  suite,  de  la  decompo¬ 
sition  de  r  eau,  et  de  la  fixation  de  I’oxigene.  Des  acides  sont  de 
consequence  formes,  favorises  par  Taction  de  la  chaleiir;  ils  rea- 
gissent  sur  la  gelatine,  et  la  transforment  en  inaliere,  sucree. 

^^On  doit  distinguer  deux  epoques  dans  T existence  du  fruit:  la 
premiere  qu'i  comprend  son  developpement  et  la  formation 
des  principes  qui  entrent  dans  sa  composition.  Dans  cette 
premiere  j^eriode.  II  y  a  influence  dircete  et  necessaire  de  la 
plante  sur  le  fruit;  son  action  sur  Tair  atmospherique,  comme 
la  tres-bien  observe  M.  de  Saussure  est  la  meme  que  celle  q’exer- 
cent  les  feuilles;  sa  composition  presente  d’ailleurs  avec  celles-ci 
une  gi-and  e  analogic.  La  second  comprend  la  maturation,  pro- 
prement  dite ;  elle  s’eflectue  jDar  la  reaction  des  principes,  reaction 
que  favorise  la  challeur.  Dans  celle-ci  les  phenomenes  sont  com¬ 
plement  independans  de  la  vegetation ;  le  fruit  eprouve,  par  suite 
de  sa  composition,  de  la  part  de  la  chaleur  et  de  Tair  (ce  dernier 
considere  seulement  comme  milieu,)  une  action  qui  lui  fait  par- 
courir  les  differens  degres  de  la  maturation.  Cette  action  est 
purement  cliimique,  et  la  preuve,  c’est  que  la  plupart  des  fruits 
murissent  detaches  de  Tarbre.” 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  of  your  subscribers  who  do  not  read 
French,  I  add  the  following  familiar  translation : — 

^‘The  maturation  of  fruits  with  fleshy  pericarps  (that  is,  seed- 
vessels,  such  as  those  of  the  apple,  pear,  apricot,  &c.)  is  eflected  by 
the  re-action  of  the  elementary  principles,  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  It  may  be  presumed,  (as  we  have  said)  that  the  sap 
becomes  acidified  in  its  passage  from  the  young  branches  to  the 
ovaiy,  in  consequence  of  the  decomjDosition  of  water,  and  the  fixation 
of  the  oxygen.  Acids  consequently  are  formed,  the  formation  of 
which  is  promoted  by  the  action  of  heat.  These  (acids)  re-act 
upon  the  gelatine,  (of  the  pulp)  and  convert  it  into  sacharine  matter. 

^‘It  is  needful  to  distinguish  two  periods  in  the  existence  of  the 
fruit.  The  first,  that  which  comprises  its  development,  and  the 
formation  of  the  elementary  principles  (principes)  which  enter  into 
its  composition.  In  this  first  period,  there  is  a  direct  and  necessary 
influence  exerted  by  the  plant  upon  the  fruit.  Its  action  (that  of 
the  fruit)  upon  atmospheric  air,  as  M.  de  Saussure  justly  remarked, 
is  the  same  as  that  exerted  by  the  leaves  ;  between  which  (that  is  to 
say,  between  the  fruit  and  the  leaves,)  there  exists  a  close  analogy. 
The  second  period  comprises  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  properly 
so  called;  this  is  effected  by  the  re-action  of  its  constituent  elements 
(principes)  :  this  re-action  is  assisted  by  heat.  Herein,  the  several 
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phenomena  are  completely  independent  of  vegetation ;  (that  is,  of 
the  principle  of  growth.)  ^^The  frnit,  as  a  necessary  result  of  its 
composition,  is  acted  upon  by  heat,  and  of  atmospheric  air,  (the 
latter  however,  considered  solely  as  a  mean  or  medium,)  in  a  way 
which  forces  it  through  the  several  stages  of  maturation.  This 
actio7i  is  entirely  chemical;  and  that  which  proves  its  reality  is  the 
fact  that,  the  greater  number  of  fruits  7'ipen  after  they  are  detached 
from  the  trees.” 

This  ripening  after  separation  from  the  plants  is  familiarly  known 
to  most  orchardists  and  fruit  growers.  I  may  mention  the  melon 
as  a  particular  instance  ;  this  fruit  will  become  perfectly  ripe,  if  cut 
long  before  it  alfords  the  slightest  odour.  Last  autumn  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  destroy  two  or  three  fine  melon  plants,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  rank  ammoniacal  vapour  of  fermenting  hot  dung, 
placed  incautiously  too  near  them.  Several  melons  were  then  in  a 
state  of  growth;  that  of  course  was  arrested,  because  the  plants 
perished,  and  shrivelled  to  the  very  roots ;  but  the  melons  still  went 
on  to  maturity.  With  one  of  them  however,  in  particular,  a  very 
small  fruit,  I  resolved  to  try  an  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  maturing  process  might  be  carried,  although  the 
mother  plant  had  been  dead  for  weeks.  I  found  that  the  pulp  had 
acquired  its  proper  colour,  and  possessed  its  distinctive  aroma  to  a 
certain  extent.  This  was  not  all;  for  as  the  seeds  were  sound  and 
plump,  I  thought  it  possible  that  they  might  vegetate ;  and  therefore 
sowed  them  all  in  a  shallow  box,  and  placed  them  on  the  melonry. 
This  was  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  ten  days  almost  all 
the  young  plants  were  up.  They  grew  freely  till  the  damps  and 
chill  of  autumn  destroyed  them.  I  apprehend,  that  this  spontaneous 
maturing  process  is  effected  by  that  power  which  M.  Dutrochet 
styles  Endosmosis ;  and  that  in  the  instance  of  fruits,  it  is  excited 

V 

by  electric  agency,  operating,  through  the  stimulus  of  light,  upon 
the  membraneous  covering  or  Epidmnis  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
secondarily,  between  the  fluids  contained  in  the  cellular  pulp,  but 
separated  by  the  membraneous  tissue  of  the  cells.  The  effects  pro¬ 
duced,  correspond  perhaps  closely  with,  and  follow  in  the  order  of, 
those  described  by  M.  Couverchel. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that,  if  the 
ripe7iing  of  the  wood  be  the  chief  object  of  the  gardener,  he  should 
by  all  means  abstain  from  cutting  it,  or  mutilating  a  single  leaf  of 
tliose  branches  that  he  intends  to  retain  as  bearers;  and  therefore, 
if  light  and  air  are  essentially  required  to  effect  the  due  ripening  of 
the  shoots,  they  should  be  admitted  by  the  timely  removal  of  all 
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Others  that  are  supernumeraryKanJ  ill  placed.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  maturation  of  the  pepding  crop  of  fruit  he  the  main 
desideratum,  the  gardener  should  take  off  every  leaf  that  shall  hap¬ 
pen  to  shade  a  full-grown  fruit,  by  which  means  the  maturing  pro¬ 
cess  may  be  considerably  promoted  and  accelerated. 

April  6,  1832. 

G.  I.  T. 


FLORICULTURE. 

AUTICLE  V.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  OF  THEORANGE  TREE  INTO  ENGLAND,  AND  THE 
PLANTING  IT  IN  THE  OPEN  GROUND.— Bv  J.  T. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  time  the  orange  tree  was  first  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  the  Hortus  Kewenses  places  it  before  1629 ;  but 
there  is  a  general  tradition  that  it  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  would  place  it  at  least  before  1603,  the  year  in 
which  she  died.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest  orange 
trees  cultivated  in  this  country  were  those  planted  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew,  at  his  seat  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey  ;  of  which  Lysoii  gives 
the  following  account : — 

“'When  Sir  Francis  Carew  became  possessed  of  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father’s  attainder, 
he  rebuilt  the  mansion-house  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and 
laid  out  the  gardens,  which  he  planted  with  choice  fruit  trees ;  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  spared  no  expense 
in  jorocuring  them  from  foreign  countries.  The  first  orange  trees 
seen  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  Aubrey 
says  they  were  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Francis  Carew;  but  the 
Editor  of  the  Biographia,  speaking  from  tradition  preserved  in  the 
family,  tells  us,  they  were  raised  from  seeds  of  the  first  oranges 
which  were  imported  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
man'ied  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throkmorton  :  the 
trees  were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  were  preserved  in  the 
winter  by  a  moveable  shed ;  they  flourished  for  about  a  century  and 
a  half,  being  destroyed  by  the  hard  frost  of  1739 — 40.”* 

'Fhc  account  given  of  these  same  trees  in  the  celebrated  Peter 
*  Lyson’s  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  page  5fi. 
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Collinsoii  s  MSS  notes  in  his  copy  of  Miller’s  Gardener  sDictionarxj , 
which  were  published  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.  in  the  Linneaii 
Society  Transactions,  vol.  x.  there  is  some  difference,  and  I  think, 
some  errors  corrected  in  the  foregoing  account  of  liy son’s.  Mr, 
Collinson’s  note  is  as  follows  : — 

“From  my  nephevy,  Thomas  Collinson’s  Journal  of  his  Travels, 

1754.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  anno - the  first  orange 

and  lemon  trees  were  introduced  into  England  by  two  curious 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  Sir  NicholasJCarew,  at  Beddington,  near 
Croydon,  Surrey,  these  orange  trees  were  planted  in  the  natural 
ground.  Against  winter  an  artificial  covering  was  raised  for  their 
protection.  I  have  seen  them  some  years  ago  in  great  perfection. 
But  this  apparatus  going  to  decay,  without  due  consideration  a 
green-house  of  brick- work  was  built  all  round  them,  and  left  on  the 
top  uncovered  in  the  summer.  I  visited  them  a  year  or  two  after 
in  their  new  habitation,  and  to  my  great  concern,  found  some  dying, 
and  all  declining ;  for  although  there  were  windows  on  the  south 
side,  they  did  not  thrive  in  their  confinement;  hut  being  kept  damp 
with  the  rains,  and  wanting  a  free,  airy,  full  sun  all  the  growing 
months  of  summer,  they  languished,  and  at  last  died. 

“  A  better  fate  has  hitherto  attended  the  other  fine  parcel  of 
orange  trees,  &c.  brought  over  at  the  same  time  by  Sir  Robert 
Mansell,  at  Margam,  (late  Lord  Mansell’s,  now  Mr.  Talbots’,)  called 
Kingsey-castle,  in  the  road  from  Cowhridge  to  Swansea,  in  South 
Wales.  My  nephew  counted  eighty  trees  of  citron,  limes,  burga^ 
mots,  Seville  and  china  orange  trees,  planted  in  great  cases  all  ranged 
in  a  row  before  the  green-house ;  this  is  the  finest  sight  of  its  kind 
in  England.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  some  of  them  :  a 
china  orange  tree  measured  in  the  extent  of  its  branches  fourteen 
feet ;  a  Seville  orange  tree  was  fourteen  feet  high,  the  case  included, 
and  the  stem  twenty- one  inches  round :  a  china  orange  tree  twenty- 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  girth. 

“July  11th,  1777.  I  visited  the  orangery  at  Margam  in  the  year 
1766,  in  comjiany  with  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  of  Eglwys  Nynngt,  in 
that  neighbourhood,  a  very  sensible  and  attentive  man,  wdio  told  me 
that  the  orange  trees,  &c.  w^ere  intended  as  a  present  from  the  king 
of  Spain  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and  that  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  shipped  being  taken  in  the  channel,  the  trees  were  made  a 
present  of  to  Sir  R,  Mansell,”* 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  vessel  mentioned  might  have  been  taken  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  so  much  employed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign;  and  the  orange  trees  divided  between  the  Carew  and  Mansell’s  families, 
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I  have  made  the  foregoing  extracts  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  first  introduction  of  oranere  trees  into  this  country,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  they  lived — both  subjects  in  themselves  of 
interest,  but  more  to  bring  before  your  readers  the  mode  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  in  the  open  ground  as  ornamental  trees,  as  practised  by 
Sir  F.  Carew ;  which  appears  to  me  might,  on  many  occasions,  he 
adopted  with  much  advantage,  and  those  beautiful  trees  introduced 
into  pleasure  grounds  with  ease  and  little  expense ;  moveable  cases 
might  be  formed  to  cover  them  of  cheap  materials  which  would 
preserve  them  during  the  winter.  The  orange  tree,  like  many  other 
evergreens,  requires,  I  think,  very  little  either  of  light  or  air  during 
the  depth  of  winter ;  in  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  would  observe, 
that  the  finest  orange  trees  T  have  ever  met  with  have  been  those 
kept  during  the  winter  in  the  old  kinds  of  Green- houses,  with  no 
light  at  top,  and  only  windows  in  the  front.  Miller,  in  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  makes  the  following  observation  :  Of  late  years,  there  have 
been  many  orange  trees  planted  against  walls,  and  frames  of  glass 
made  to  fix  over  them  in  winter;  and  some  curious  persons  have 
planted  them  in  the  full  ground,  and  erected  moveable  covers  to 
put  over  them  in  winter,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to  he  all  taken 
away  in  summer.  When  these  have  been  well  executed,  the  trees 
have  made  great  progress  in  their  growth,  and  produced  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fruit,  which  have  ripened  so  much  as  to  he  ex¬ 
tremely  good  for  eating.”  Miller  goes  on  to  recommend  planting  of 
orange  trees  against  hot  walls,  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit ;  hut  as  his 
hook  is  of  such  easy  access,  and  my  present  purpose  only  being  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  planting  of  them  in  the  open  ground  as 
ornamental  trees,  I  shall  not  take  up  more  of  your  useful  pages  by  a 
long  extract. 

The  improvement  of  horticulture  has,  of  late  years,  been  rapid 
and  great,  far  beyond  that  of  any  fonner  period ;  hut  it  is  always 
desirable,  when  we  are  advancing  quickly,  sometimes  to  look  hack 
to  observe,  lest  we  leave  behind  neglected  objects  of  real  value  :  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  early  practice  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  tree. 

I  was  some  years  ago  told  of  two  very  fine  orange  trees  growing 
in  the  open  ground  in  South  Wales;  hut  the  name  of  the  place  has 
escaped  my  memory.  If  any  of  your  readers  should  know"  of  any 
instance  in  which  they  have  succeeded,  it  would,  I  think,  he  gene¬ 
rally  interesting  if  communicated. 

.  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 


.1.  T. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SALVIA  SPLENDENS. 

BY  G.  A.  L. 

The  observations  of  your  correspondent  S  'ge,  p.  437,  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Salvia  Splendens,  may  be  useful  to  individuals  pos¬ 
sessing  large  hot-houses ;  but  can  be  of  no  service  to  those  who, 
having  only  the  convenience  of  a  gTeen-house  or  conservatory,  are 
yet  desirous  of  growing  and  flowering  this  fine  plant.  I  will  there¬ 
fore  subjoin  a  few  directions,  by  which  the  wishes  of  this  last  class 
of  persons  may  be  easily  and  readily  accomplished. 

Your  correspondent  recommends  plants  from  four  to  eight  feet 
high ;  and  to  obtain  this  object,  he  strikes  his  plants  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  throughout  the  summer  keeps  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  hot-house.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that  the  neglect  into  which  this 
Salvia  has  of  late  fallen,  is  attributable  to  the  size  which  the  plants 
attain  when  propagated  so  early  in  the  year,  and  afterwards  heated 
in  the  way  advised  by  Sage.  For,  if  the  cultivator  is  desirous  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  so  large,  and  therefore  confines  them 
at  the  roots,  they  grow  tall,  straggling,  and  unsightly,  and  moreover 
will  seldom  flower.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  large  plants,  and 
to  obtain  handsome  flowering  ones,  put  in  the  cuttings  about  the 
third  w^eek  in  August,  place  them  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  in  the 
green -house,  (they  do  not  require  to  be  covered  with  hand  or  bell 
glasses)  and  after  they  have  struck  root,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight ;  pot  them  off  into  forty-eight  sized  pots,  using  any  rich 
light  soil ;  afterwards  keep  them  in  the  green-house,  and  when  about 
six  inches  high,  nip  ofi*  their  tops,  they  will  soon  shoot  out  again, 
and  will  come  into  flower  in  October,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
about  two  feet  high,  and  wid  continue  in  full  bloom  till  December. 
The  S.  Splendens  cannot  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house ;  therefore,  after  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  throw  them  away,  unless  you  have  the  means  of  saving 
two  or  three  to  serve  for  stocks  next  season  ;  otherwise  you  must 
depend  for  cuttings  on  your  more  fortunately  situated  friends. 

To  Sage,  individually,  I  would  say,  that  he  may  grow  large  plants 
of  the  S.  Splendens  with  much  less  trouble,  by  the  following  plan, 
than  by  the  one  he  at  present  practices.  Let  him  strike  his  cuttings 
in  M  arch,  pot  them  off',  place  them  in  the  green-house,  harden  them 
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to  the  air  by  degrees,  and  when  all  danger  from  frost  has  passed, 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  appear, 
the  plants  must  be  taken  up  with  as  large  a  ball  as  possible,  and 
planted  in  a  pot  or  tub  of  a  corresponding  size.  They  must  then  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  returned  into  the  hot  or  green-house, 
where  they  will  soon  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  transplanting, 
and  will  flower  beautifully  and  abundantly.  These  plants  will  be 
about  five  feet  high  and  proportionately  bushy  ;  indeed  the  S,  Splen- 
dens,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  assumes  a  regular  and  handsome 
habit,  which  I  fear  is  not  often  the  case  when  treated  in  the  way 
recommended  by  Sage. 

In  a  warm  summer  and  autumn  the  S.  Splendens  will  flower  very 
beautifully,  if  planted  on  the  open  border. 

A  Young  Amateur, 

G.  A.  S. 

April  Uih,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ORANGE, 

BY  MR.  W.  GREY, 

Bean  front- Gardens,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland. 

I  BEG  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  culture  of  our  orange  trees  at 
this  place.  My  employer  bought  several  that  w'ere  newly  imported 
from  Portugal  and  Spain;  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  has  been  at  more  trouble  with  them  than  was  condu- 
sive  to  their  health.  They  were  in  tubs  eighteen  inches  diameter, 
he  frequently  stirred  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  tubs,  (which 
broke  the  young  fibres,)  and  gave  them  a  great  quantity  of  water 
at  all  seasons,  until  the  soil  became  sodden  and  the  trees  sickly. 
They  w^ere  then  removed  from  the  green-house  to  a  vinery,  where 
they  lost  all  their  leaves;  this  was  in  the  winter  of  1830 — 31. 
They  were  then  turned  over  to  my  management,  when  I  considered 
myself  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  a  physician  who  is  called  in 
when  the  disease  appears  incurable.  I  let  them  stand  in  that  de¬ 
plorable  condition  all  winter,  and  in  the  month  of  March  I  turned 
them  out  of  the  tubs,  and  put  them  in  pots  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter,  (the  trees  were  four  feet  high.)  I  used  turf  soil  where 
sheep  were  folded  at  night,  which  had  been  previously  prepared 
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some  months  before  for  pines,  to  this  I  put  a  third  part  of  decayed 
leaves,  I  placed  a  handful  of  broken  jDotsherds  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pot  to  give  a  good  drainage;  water  being  allowed  to  stagnate,  it 
soon  destroys  the  health  of  the  plant.  Orange  trees  like  a  humid 
atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  those  under  my  care  were  dry,  and  had, 
what  gardeners  term,  a  hide-bound  appearance,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  imported  from  abroad  that  I  ever  saw;  to  remedy  this,  I 
tied  damp  moss  round  all  the  trunks  from  the  surface  of  the  pots  up 
to  the  branches,  and  cut  in  the  young  wood  to  two  or  three  eyes  ;  I 
then  set  them  in  a  vinery,  in  which  the  temperature  was  about  sixty 
degrees.  The  moss  round  their  stems  I  kept  constantly  damp  by 
syringing  it  every  morning ;  by  these  means,  together  with  occa¬ 
sionally  steaming  the  house,  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  observing 
the  trees  prosper,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they  had  made  a  quantity 
of  fine  young  shoots :  I  then  removed  them  to  the  green-house, 
where  they  matured  their  wood,  where  they  still  remain,  in  as  good 
health  as  I  could  wish,  and  several  of  them  finely  in  bloom  at  this 
time. 

I  do  not  admire  the  practice  of  purchasing  imported  orange  trees, 
for  after  all  trouble  and  expense,  they  often  become  sickly,  disappoint 
the  proprietor,  and  cast  reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  practical 
gardener.  If  strong,  healthy  orange  trees  are  wished,  the  best  plan 
I  know  of  is  to  raise  the  stock  from  seeds,  and  graft  or  bud  them 
when  two  or  three  years  old ;  these  will  be  found  more  hardy  and 
suitable  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  When  I  was  gardener  to 
Sir  Charles  Monck,  Bart,  at  Belsay  Castle,  he  had  a  number  of 
trees  of  his  own  raising,  which  were  strong,  fruitful  trees. 

William  Grey. 

March  21th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  VERBENA  TRI- 
PHY'LLA,  OR  ALOYSIA  CITRIODO'RA,  (out  of  doors.) 

By  a  Novice. 

Your  correspondent  Suffolk,  page  473,  wishes  for  some  of  your 
readers  to  acquaint  him  with  the  culture  of  the  verbena  out  of  doors, 
together  with  its  propagation.  And  as  they  are  both  very  simple, 
I,  who  am  but  a  novice,  can  perhaps  give  him  a  little  infonna- 
lion  on  the  subject.  In  a  midland  county  I  have  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  the  plant  grown  nearly  to  the  size  of  a  large 
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gooseberry  ])usli  in  the  open  border ;  tlie  soil  was  a  light  sandy 
loam,  and  the  plant  sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-west  winds 
by  a  sandy  rock,  and  from  the  east  by  a  quick -hedge;  it  required 
no  more  protection  in  winter  than  simply  mulching  for  a  foot  or 
two  round  the  roots,  unless  the  frost  was  very  intense,  and  then  a 
few  stakes  put  round,  and  a  mat  thrown  over  was  always  found  suf¬ 
ficient  ;  but  I  should  recommend  them  to  be  placed  against  a  south 
wall,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  preserved  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  during  the  winter  months,  by  nailing  a  mat  against 
it ;  and  every  spring,  just  before  nature  begins  to  show  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  push  her  buds,  cut  down  the  last  summer’s  wood  to  three  or 
at  most  four  eyes;  by  so  doing  your  correspondent  will  keep  the 
plants  within  due  bounds  for  many  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  young  wood  either  for  pro¬ 
pagation,  or  to  give  every  week,  throughout  the  summer,  to  all  the 
fair  sex  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  sprig  for  a 
nosegay  of  that  most  delicious  and  grateful  smelling  plant,  the 
verbena  triphy'llia. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  this ;  when  the  young  shoots  are 
grown  about  three,  and  not  on  any  occasion  more  than  four  joints> 
they  may  be  slipt  off  from  the  places  where  they  first  started,  take 
ofi*  the  leaves  half  way  up  or  more,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a 
section  straight  across  just  at  or  below  the  bottom  joint;  plant  them 
in  pots  filled  with  equal  parts  of  light  loam,  peat,  and  sand  sifted 
fine ;  a  small  bell  glass  put  over  them,  and  the  pots  placed  in  the 
front  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
striking ;  but  if  a  frame  is  not  convenient^  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
grow  equally  as  well  on  the  open  border  in  the  summer,  covered 
with  either  a  bell  or  a  common  hand-glass,  so  as  to  keep  them  air 
tight,  in  either  situation,  they  will  require  shading  in  sunny  wea¬ 
ther,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  for  the 
first  week,  and  afterwards  gradually  giving  them  more  sun  every 
day  as  you  find  they  will  bear  it  until  they  have  struck  root. 

If  Suffolk  follows  these  directions,  I  anticipate,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  part  of  the  country,  although  it  may  be 
during  the  most  sultry  and  exhausting  heats  of  summer,  I  shall 
find  the  air  partaking  of  an  enlivening  fragrance,  by  its  copious 
impregnation  with  the  delightful  exhalations  of  the  verbena. 

A  Novice. 


April  18///,  1832. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  A  MODE  OF  PROPAGATING  THE  CALAMPE'LUS,  (SCA'BER) 

OR,  ECREMOCARPUS  (sCa'bER.) 

In  the  month  of  January,  place  an  old  plant  in  a  vinery  or  hot-bed 
so  as  to  get  it  to  break ;  when  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long 
take  them  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  being  careful  to  take  a  small 
piece  of  the  old  bark  with  the  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  light 
vegetable  mould  and  sand  under  glasses ;  they  will  quickly  strike 
root,  and  in  a  month  will  be  fit  for  potting ;  the  composition  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  rotten  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  loam.  Plants 
raised  this  way  from  cuttings  will  flower  well  the  first  year,  when 
those  raised  from  seed  will  not  blossom  till  the  second  year.  In 
raising  from  seed,  it  should  he  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  placed  in 
the  green-house ;  the  plants  will  he  fit  for  potting  in  the  spring. 

C.  G. 

ARTICLE  X. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 
DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  ROSES.— By  I.  T. 

In  the  many  excellent  observations,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rose, 
which  have  appeared  in  your  Register  and  other  works  on  horticul¬ 
ture,  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  rules,  though  most  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  as  applied  to  many  species  of  roses,  have  usually 
been  too  general,  and  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  considering 
most  species  as  requiring  the  same  modes  of  treatment,  while  the 
great  difference  in  the  habits,  nature,  places  and  manner  of  growth 
seem  to  me  to  point  out  important  variations  in  the  soil,  situation, 
and  mode  of  cultivation  requh’ed  by  many  of  the  different  species. 
I  therefore  would  state  some  of  the  differences  and  places  of  growth, 
in  a  wild  state,  of  some  of  the  species,  and  the  variations  that  they 
seem  to  suggest  in  the  culture.  Though  plants  are  greatly  altered 
hv  culture,  yet  they  generally  retain  a  considerable  bias  to  the  soil 
and  situation  for  which,  by  nature,  they  are  formed;  and  it  is 
usually  within  a  certain  range  only,  of  what  I  would  call,  their 
natural  habits,  that  they  are  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  difference,  which  there  appears 
to  me,  to  be  among  some  of  the  species  of  roses,  I  shall,  to  make 
myself  better  understood,  separate  the  genus  into  five  divisions. 
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in  the  first  division  and  .'place  Rosa,  spinosissima  and  its  varieties, 
the  R,  lutea,  sulphurea,  and  cinnamomea  which  from  their  slender 
shoots,  small  and  numerous  thorns,  and  fibrous  roots  growing  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  all,  I  believe,  plants  in  their  wild 
state  growing  on  heaths  and  places  where  there  is  hut  little  depth  of 
Soil,  and  are  suri'ounded  only  by  plants  of  a  low  stature  ;  they  would  • 
seem,  therefore,  to  require  to  be  planted  in  an  airy  situation  and 
not  to  need  much  depth  or  strength  of  soil,  as  in  their  natural  places 
of  growth ;  they  are  exposed  to  the  browsing  of  cattle,  and  we  find 
them  to  hear  much  cutting  and  shortening  of  their  shoots. 

In  the  second  division,  I  include  the  numerous  varieties  of  Rosa 
provincialis,  centifdlia,  gallica,  and  muscosa.  The  varieties  of 
these  species  are  so  numerous,  that  this  division  contains  the  great¬ 
est  number  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  beautiful  roses ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  plants  which,  judging  from  their  manner  of  growth, 
have  in  their  natural  situations  to  contend  with  high  grasses,  and 
other  strong  growing  perennial  plants ;  when  overpowered  by  these 
thejq  as  it  were,  remove  by  sending  out  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  which,  when  they  reach  a  more  airy  spot,  throw  up 
suckers,  these  exhaust  the  old  plant,  and  fomi  a  new  one  in  a  better 
situation;  the  roots  of  this  division,  though  less  fibrous  than  those 
of  the  first,  yet  are  so  much  so,  and  grow  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  not  to  require  either  a  strong  or  deep  soiL  It  is  to  the 
roses  of  this  division  that  the  rules  usuallv  ariveii  for  the  cultivatioii 
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of  roses  chiefly  apply  ;  particularly  those  for  cutting  the  last  year 
shoots  to  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  removing  the  stems  when  three 
or  four  years  old. 

The  third  division  consists  of  Rosa  villdsa,  ruhigindsa,  inoschsetaalbai 
damascenaj  and  canina :  the  roses  of  this  division  have  much  stronger 
roots  than  the  others,  and  strike  much  deeper  into  the  earth.  The 
place  of  their  growth  in  their  wild  state  is  among  large,  strong 
growing  shrubs  and  trees :  they  therefore  require  a  much  stronger 
and  deeper  soil,  and  a  less  airy  situation  than  the  two  fonner  divi¬ 
sions.  They  do  not  need,  nor  bear  so  much  pruning  of  the  shoots ; 
indeed,  some  of  these  species  are  often  rendered  less  productive  of 
flowers  for  a  year  or  two,  hv  too  much  cutting,  and  the  main  stems 
of  some  of  them,  the  R.  villdsa,  for  example,  will  send  out  good 
blooming  shoots  for  more  than  half  a  century,  with  only  a  moderate 
occasional  pruning  to  keep  the  plant  in  proper  form  and  bounds. 

The  fourth  division  consists  of  Rosa  arvensis,  sempervirens, 
Ranksise,  and  multifldra.  These  roses,  in  their  natural  state,  trail 
along  the  ground,  or  support  themselves  by  bushes  growing  near 
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lliein,  they  therefore  do  not  require  a  very  airy  situation ;  their 
roots  are  strong,  but  not  so  strong  as  some  of  those  of  the  last  divi¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  seem  to  require  rather  a  lighter  soil ;  they 
must  be  supported  or  nailed  against  a  wall. 

The  fifth  division  consists  of  Rosa  semperfiorens  and  indica.  The 
sudden  and  rapid  way  in  which  these  roses  send  forth  their  shoots 
immmediately  on  a  change  from  cold  to  heat,  points  them  out  as 
growing  in  their  wild  state  on  mountains  covered  with  snow  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  like  other  tiatives  of  such  places,  with  rapidity, 
taking  advantage  of  an  interval  of  warmth  to  grow  bloom  and  ripen 
their  seed. 

I  shall  be  highly  gratified  if  any  of  the  foregoing  observations 
should  tend  to  make  any  of  your  readers  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of  plants,  which  certainly 
consists  of  the  most  beautiful,  elegant,  and  lovely  flowers  in  existence, 
and  which  in  every  country,  where  they  will  grow,  are  universally 
esteemed* 

J.  T. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

Article  xl— on  pruning  forest  TREE.Sj 

COMMUNICATED  BY  MR,  WITHERS. 

As  SO  great  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  pruning  and  thinning 
of  Forest  Trees,  I  think  I  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable  service 
to  your  readers  than  to  communicate  the  opinions  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Sandy,  on  this  important  subject.  *  This  gentleman 
superintended  the  planting  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
for  Mr.  Coke,  and  had  the  sole  care  of  the  trees  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Under  his  judicious  management  these  planta¬ 
tions  attained  a  growth,  and  are  now  yearly  producing  a  profit  scarcely 
equalled,  perhaps,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration^  by  any 
plantation  of  the  same  age  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Sandy’s  opinions 
are,  therefore,  the  result  of  long  and  successful  experiencei  and  as 
such  are  deserving  the  serious  attention  of  all  planters* 

W.  Withers. 

Holt,  March  7th,  1832. 

*  This  letter  of  Mr.  Sandy’s  Landscape  Gardens,  Wellsj  Norfolk,  is  inserted  in 
the  Arboricidtural  Transactions  of  Ireland. 
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TO  MR.  WITHERS,  HOLT. 

Dear  Sir, — 

As  you  expressed  a  wish  some  time  ago  that  I  would  give  you 
a  few  hints  on  pruning  trees,  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  your  request;  and  you  will  find  that  I  have  mentioned 
most  things  necessary  to  he  attended  to  in  the  management  of  plan¬ 
tations.  I  shall  suppose  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  that  the  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  well  done. 

Plantations  want  pruning  very  soon  after  they  are  made,  if  heading 
down  may  be  so  called.  Trees  from  two  to  four  years  old  are  in 
general  the  best  to  plant.  After  they  have  been  planted  one  or  two 
years,  many  of  them  will  he  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  not  have  a 
leading  shoot ;  such  trees  should  he  cut  down  with  a  knife  close  to 
the  ground,  particularly  oak,  Spanish  chesnut,  ash,  elm,  and  many 
others.  Beech  is  rather  an  exception.  If  the  plantation  is  properly 
managed,  in  three,  or  at  most  four  years  old,  it  must  be  attended  to 
again.  Those  trees  which  were  cut  down  must  have  all  the  shoots 
taken  off  at  the  gi’ound  hut  one,  which  is  now  left  to  be  the  tree  ;  and 
some  more  bad  growing  ones  perhaps  had  better  he  cut  down.  The 
others  which  are  not  cut  down,  may  want  a  branch  or  two  shortening, 
or  a  few  taking  close  off^  and  the  hazel,  (if  any)  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  The  nurse  trees,  larch,  birch,  poplar,  or  whatever  kinds 
they  may  be,  must  not  be  suffered  to  whip  or  damage  those  intended 
to  stand  for  timber,  but  their  branches  must  he  shortened  or  taken 
off  close,  without  regard  to  over  pruning  them,  as  they  may  be  doing 
mischief  to  the  others.  This  method  may  be  continued  another  year 
or  two,  as  the  plantation  may  happen  to  thrive.  When  the  trees  are 
grown  so  close  that  they  meet  together,  and  no  weeds  are  likely  to 
form  a  turf  under  them  in  future,  some  of  the  nurse  trees  must  be 
taken  out;  but  only  those  which  cannot  he  kept  by  pruning  from  doing 
damage  to  the  principal  trees,  and  it  matters  not  how  much  they  are 
cut  away  rather  than  take  them  down.  Every  two  years  at  least  the 
plantation  must  he  gone  over  in  this  manner  with  the  nurses,  and  the 
trees  to  remain  will  want  attention  as  to  pruning.  One  leading  shoot 
must  only  he  left,  and  a  few  of  the  lower  branches  may  be  taken  ofi’; 
but  be  sure  to  leave  a  good  head,  as  over  pruning  when  young  is  a 
had  mode  of  treatment. 

All  small  branches  should  be  taken  off  with  the  knife  ;  hut  those 
too  large  for  the  knife  the  saw  should  he  used,  and  in  both  cases  quite 
close  to  the  swelling  produced  on  them,  but  by  no  means  to  injure  that 
])art,  as  it  only  increases  the  size  of  the  wound,  and  it  will  he  a 
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longer  time  in  barliing  over.  The  Averuncator^  (lig.  94.)  is  a 
useful  instrument  for  cut-  94 

ting  off  the  branches  high 
from  the  ground,  sucli  as 
double  leaders,  &:c.  and 
other  branches  rather  too 
large  for  the  knife,  when 
done  in  proper  time. 

Before  all  the  nurses 
are  taken  away,  some  of  the  timber  trees  will  want  thinning.  They 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  smoothly,  and  by  a  stroke  upwards, 
as  they  are  expected  to  produce  underwood.  As  the  timber  trees 
grow,  they  will  want  going  over  every  two  or  three  years,  both  for 
thinning  and  pruning.  The  best  of  them  should  be  relieved  by 
felling  on  one  side  now,  and  the  next  thinning  on  the  other,  as  the 
tops  interfere  with  their  neighbours ;  after  which  some  of  the  lower 
branches  should  be  taken  off  to  fonn  a  stem :  and  if  any  are  yet 
double  headed  that  should  also  be  attended  to,  but  as  they  get  older 
they  will  seldom  do  so,  and  by  all  means  prune  with  moderation. 
(The  Locust  or  Acacia  recommended  by  Mr.  Cobbett  wants  particu¬ 
lar  attention  as  to  pruning  when  young,  as  it  is  apt  to  throw  out  sev¬ 
eral  large  branches ;  these  being  taken  off  in  time,  it  will  form  a 
good  timber  tree  in  a  plantation.)  As  the  trees  grow  to  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  they  must  be  thinned  and  pruned  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  by  no  means  thin  the  heads  as  recommended  by  some  au¬ 
thors,  but  leave  them  to  their  natural  form  of  growth,  except  taking 
off  lower  branches  to  form  a  stem.  When  they  get  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  and  ujjwards,  they  will  want  the  lower  branches 
taking  off,  whose  leaves  get  sickly,  and  have  little  growth  in  them,  as 
by  leaving  them  on  longer,  the  knot  in  the  timber  will  be  larger. 
Their  stems  will  now  be  half  their  height  or  more. 

In  tinning  by  all  means  attend  to  the  underwood,  so  that  the  plan¬ 
tation  be  not  blown  through  by  the  wind,  for  being  thin  below  is  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  bad  management,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
by  not  leaving  the  principal  trees  too  thick.  When  trees  are  much 
waved  about  by  the  wind  they  shew  gi’eat  neglect  in  former  thinnings ; 
and  the  whipping  of  tops  in  windy  weather,  particularly  in  the  spring, 
is  exceedingly  injurious,  and  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  remedied  by  fu¬ 
ture  thinning.  The  best  way  is,  if  they  be  ash,  chesnut,  or  any  trees 
that  shoot  well  from  the  ground,  to  take  them  close  down. 

In  pruning  plantations  that  are  growing  up,  say  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  be  very  careful  not  to  take  too  many  branches  off  the  out- 
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side  trees,  a  business  scarcely  ever  attended  to ;  for  by  pruning  them 
high  a  plantation  looks  thin  and  poor  at  a  distance,  and  the  cold  is 
let  more  into  the  interior. 

There  is  a  method’  of  pmning  still  practised  by  some  persons,  of 
leaving  a  foot  or  more  of  the  branch  on  the  tree  to  die  and  rot  off, 
which,  if  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  take  several  years  to  accom¬ 
plish,  during  which  time  the  stem  increases,  and  when  the  stump 
falls  down  a  hole  is  left  as  deep  as  the  tree  has  grown  since  the  snag¬ 
ging,  which  hole  must  have  time  to  fill  up  after  the  rotten  branch  is 
gone.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  consequently  delayed,  and  the 
defect  in  the  timber  greater. 

Instead  of  taking  off  a  large  branch  by  the  stem,  a  great  part  of  it 
may  be  cut  off  at  a  distance  from  it,  leaving  a  small  side  branch  to 
draw  the  sap  and  keep  it  alive,  which  is  better  than  leaving  a  snag ; 
but  this  method  should  seldom  be  practised,  being  only  the  result  of 
former  bad  management. 

In  pruning  young  plantations  the  first  or  second  time,  branches 
may  be  frequently  shortened  or  cut  in,  and  it  is  often  better  than 
taking  the  whole  off  quite  close. 

In  cutting  down  the  underwood  in  plantations,  not  more  than  half 
the  width  of  the  plantation  should  be  done  at  one  time,  the  other  half 
standing  two  or  three  years  longer;  and  in  future  cuttings  down, 
some  of  the  stools  may  be  trained  as  weavers  or  undertrees,  to  fill  up 
where  there  is  room  under  the  principal  tress  and  above  the  under¬ 
wood  ;  by  which  means  the  plantation  will  be  thick  in  the  middle  as 
well  as  at  the  bottom,  and  not  be  blown  through  by  the  winds.  Also 
if  the  plantation  is  narrow,  and  there  is  a  strong  hedge,  it  should  be 
left  for  shelter,  till  the  underwood  has  grown  a  year  or  two ;  but  we 
frequently  see  both  cut  at  the  same  time. 

Whei-e  plantations,  generally  called  clumps,  are  wanted  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  are  intended  to  be  open  groves  when  they  are  old  enough 
not  to  be  hurt  by  cattle,  the  principal  trees  must  be  left  thinner  than 
in  woods,  and  allowed  to  form  rather  larger  heads ;  so  that  when  they 
are  thrown  open  to  the  lawn  they  will  not  feel  the  want  of  shelter  so 
much,  and  be  more  beautiful  to  stand  alone.  The  underwood  may 
also  be  thinned  by  degrees,  and  some  even  left  till  the  fence  is  taken 
away. 

The  stem  of  a  tree  always  increases  according  to  the  size  of  the 
head  as  every  healthy  branch  contributes  to  its  growth.  A  tree  but 
little  pruned,  and  standing  singly,  will  have  a  large  head  and  short 
stem ;  and  that  stem  will  increase  in  size  very  fast,  but  not  be  so 
valuable  from  its  deficiency  in  length  of  stem.  The  branches  will  be 
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large,  and  have  much  small  crooked  timber  divided  among  them.  A 
tree  standing  in  a  plantation  follows  the  same  law  of  nature,  hut  by 
judicious  thinning  and  pruning  will  form  a  stem  of  considerable 
length,  while  in  a  good  growing  state,  care,  therefore  must  be  taken 
at  all  times  to  have  a  good  head,  if  you  mean  to  have  stem,  and  when 
you  have  length  of  stem  the  head  cannot  be  too  large.  Thus  the 
fewer  trees  you  have  on  an  acre  of  land  the  better,  if  the  tops  cover 
all  the  ground  ;  for  the  timber  will  certainly  be  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  consequently  the  more  valuable.  In  plantations  grown  to  limber 
size,  a  tree  that  will  square  a  foot  is  of  considerable  more  value  than 
four  that  square  six  inches  each,  as  every  carpenter  can  tell.  And 
now  we  are  mentioning  timber,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
growing  of  it.  Some  gi-eat  authors  tell  us  that  timber  cannot  be 
good  if  raised  any  way  by  cultivation  and  manuring,  and  that  every 
method  employed  must  be  as  near  nature  as  jiossible  to  make  it 
valuable  ;  but  if  the  experiments  made  by  practical  men  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon,  timber  that  has  grown  the  fastest  is  the  strongest  and 
best.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  land  intended  for  planting,  (if  not 
very  rich)  may  be  trenched  and  manured  according  to  garden  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  common  crop,  such  as  potatoes  and  turnips. 

I  have  thus  put  together  the  methods  I  have  followed  in  pruning 
plantations  for  many  years.  They  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  you 
at  present,  as  your  plantations  are  under  excellent  management;  but 
they  are  yet  young,  and  as  my  experience  is  of  earlier  date  than 
3'ours,  perhaps  as  they  get  older,  some  of  1113^  hints  may  be  of  service 
to  3  ou. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

John  Sandys 

Wells,  December  Si'd.  1829. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XII.— DOCTRINE  OF  SPONTANEANS  DISPROVED. 

BV  AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT  OF  M.  EHRENBERG. 

It  is  well  known  that  b3"  far  the  greater  number  of  our  living  natu¬ 
ralists  and  jdiysiologists,  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  spontaneant  gene¬ 
ration,  chiefl3^  because  they  could  not  discover  that  microscopic  ani¬ 
malcules,  or  monads  as  they  called  them,  are  produced  from  parents, 
l^eing,  therefore,  unable  to  discover  this,  thev  forthwith  concluded 
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that  monads  are  not  produced  from  parents,  hut  by  some  process  of 
chemistry  or  they  know  not  what.  Now  M.  Chrenberg  has  disco- 
covered  that  these  monads  do  spring  from  parents,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  larger  animals.  The  following  is  Baron  Cuvier’s  report  of  the 

discoverv : 

«/ 

‘■‘The  work  which  M.  Humboldt  presented  to  the  academy,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  M.  Chrenberg,  and  which  treats  upon  animal¬ 
cules  known  under  the  name  of  microscopic  and  infusoria  is  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  zoology.  Not  only  has  M.  Chrenberg  made 
many  observations  respecting  these  animalcules  during  his  travels 
into  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  determined  European  species,  which  are 
also  found  in  those  distant  regions — not  only  has  he  established  new 
methodical  distributions  in  this  remarkable  class,  and  added  numer¬ 
ous  new  species,  but  he  has  effected  a  discovery  which  must  produce 
a  great  change  in  the  ideas  previously  entertained  respecting  their 
organization.  On  tinging  water,  inhabited  by  these  animals,  with 
unadulterated  organic  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo,  carmine, 
sap-green,  he  was  enabled  to  render  their  alimentary  canal  distinctly 
visible,  and  ascertained  that  not  a  single  species  is  supported  by  the 
intus-susception  of  its  surfce,  but  that  all  have  an  intestinal  canal  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complicated,  convoluted,  and  furnished  with  st  omachs  and 
sometimes  very  numerous  coeca.  In  some  he  perceived  special  or¬ 
gans  of  propagation,  and  traces,  likewise,  of  a  nervous  and  muscular 
system.  Naturalists  had  already  admitted  the  existence  of  interior 
organs,  and  particularly  a  stomach,  in  the  largest  sized  animals  of  this 
class,  as  for  example  in  the  wheel  animalcule,  (rotifere  ;)  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  before  M.  Chrenberg,  ever  doubted  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  digestive  canal,  and  stomachs  in  those  species,  which  are 
simply  regarded  as  homogeneous  and  gelatinous  amongst  those 
monads,  of  which  many  thousands  are  contained  in  a  drop  of  water. 
This  discovery  entirely  changes  received  opinions,  and  demolishes 
many  systems  ;  and  is  one  of  those  discoveries  which  fonn  a  remark¬ 
able  epoch  in  scientific  researches. — Annales  des  sciences  JV’aturelles 
pour  JS^ovr.  1831. 


J.  B. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

ON  THE  BRITISH  BIRDS,  TERMED  WARBLERS, 

(SYLVIA  SCOPOLI.) 


(By  James  Rennie,  M.  A.  Professor  of  Zoology,  King^s  College  London.) 

Upon  the  obvious  principle  of  convenience,  leaving  out  of  consi¬ 
deration  the  debatable  ground  of  artificial  and  natural  systems,  I 
think  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  linnaean  genus  notaciUa  with  its 
193  species,  and  Latham’s  genus  Sylvia,  with  its  298  species,  are 
more  likely  to  puzzle  a  naturalist  than  to  facilitate  bis  investigations. 
The  logic  of  the  framers  of  these  genera  is  also  more  than  question¬ 
able,  when  we  know  that  not  two- thirds  of  the  linnaean  notorcillae 
wag  their  tails,  as  the  term  implies,  and  many  of  the  Sylvia  are 
never  seen  near  a  wood.  Although  I  have  very  small  skill  in  this 
sort  of  manufacture,  or  little  time  or  inclination  to  engage  in  it,  I 
have  for  my  own  convenience,  endeavoured  to  extricate  some  of  our 
more  interesting  British  birds  from  the  confusion  into  which  they 
have  been  thus  thrown  by  those  who  make  high  pretensions  to  order 
and  system.  I  found  my  distinctions  as  much  on  food  and  habits 
as  on  form  and  colour,  and  I  have  not  selected  names  implying  a  pal¬ 
pable  Hihernism,  such  as  Phoenicura  (literally  Red-tail”)  recently 
proposed  as  a  genus  to  include  the  Red-breast,  which  has  no  red  on 
the  tail ! ! !  I  think  the  term  Sylvia  ought  to  he  abolished  as  only 
serving  to  perpetuate  confusion.  In  my  manuscript  then  the  birds 
in  question  stand  thus  : 


PHILOMELA. 

Nightingale, — P.  Luscinia. 
Blackcap. — P.  Atricapilla. 
Fauvette. — P.  jMortensis. 

RHONDELLA. 

Redbreast. — Rh.  Riibeculn. 
Redstart. — Rh.  Phoenicurus. 

CURRUCA. 

Whi te- tliroat.- —  C.  Cinerea. 
Bahillard. — C.  Garrula. 
Dartford  Warbler. — C.  Provin- 
cialis. 


RIPAECOLA. 

Ledge  Bird. — R.  Salicaria. 
Reed  Bird. — R.  Arundenacia, 
Grasshopper  Bird. — R.  Locus- 
tella. 

TROCHILLUS. 

Goldcrested  W ren . — P.  Regulus 
Wood  Wren. — T.  Sibillans. 
Hay  Bird. — T.  Asilus. 

Chiff  Chaff. — T.  Hlppolais. 

ANORTHURA. 

Wren. — A  Communis. 


Although  the  Blackcap  (Philomelor  ArtricapiUa)  is  one  of  our 
most  interesting  summer  visitors,  ranking  only  second  to  the  night- 
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ingale  as  a  song  bird,  its  history  seems  still  but  imperfectly  known. 
Mr.  Sweet  has  observed  those  he  lias  kept  in  his  aviary  to  exhibit 
the  migratory  agitation  at  various  times  during  winter,  and  hence 
concludes  that  they  visit  more  than  one  country  after  their  departure 
from  this  ;  and  I  have  had  recently  an  opportunity  of  verifying  his 
remark  upon  a  fine  cock  bird,  which  I  purchased  at  Paris.  It  was 
so  very  restless  in  the  night  for  about  two  weeks,  in  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  I  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from  my  bed-room,  where 
its  cage  had  previously  hung ;  no  covering  to  exclude  the  moonlight 
was  of  any  avail  to  quiet  its  fluttering.  About  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  this  agitation  was  removed,  and,  as  before,  was  confined  to 
the  night,  for  during  the  day  it  remained  quiet,  and  slept  a  great 
deal.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  its  first  station,  on  leaving  us 
is  the  South  of  Europe,  from  which  it  subsequently  flits  to  Africa  ? 
It  accords  with  this  view  that  it  is  said  to  be  found  at  Gibraltar,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Morocco  shore.  Selby  says  it  is  rare  to  the  south 
of  the  Apperinees  and  the  Pyrenees ;  but  his  information  may  pos¬ 
sibly  refer  to  an  allied  species  Sylvia  melanocephala  Lortham  Ind. 
which  M.  Natterer  shot  at  Algesiras  and  near  Gibraltar ;  and  which 
Temminck  says  is  confined  to  the  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Neapolitan  States.  The  distinctive  characters  given  by  Temminck 
are  Orbits  naked,  bill  rather  thick  and  strong ;  the  male  with  a 
black  hood  ( capuchon ) ;  the  female  with  a  blackish  ash-coloured 
hood,”  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  “La  petite  Calom- 
baude”  of  Buffbn’s,  and  the  black  hood  (Tinto  nearo  de  Capello) 
of  Madeira,  though  Dr.  Heineken  is  disposed  to  consider  the  latter 
as  only  a  variety  of  the  black  cap  (Ph.  atricapilla).  He  describes 
it  as  “a  somewhat  larger  and  coarser  bird  than  the  common  one; 
its  general  plumage  more  sombre  and  olivaceous;  and  the  black, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  head,  extends  as  low  as  the  shoul¬ 
ders  behind,  and  loses  itself  gradually  on  the  breast  before,”*  wdiich 
agrees  so  precisely  with  Temminck  s  description,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Heineken  into  other  particulars. 

Mr,  Knapp  says,  though  it  remains  in  our  gardens  and  orchards, 
“its  exceeding  dislike  to  man  is  very  extraordinary,”  and  “may 
arise  from  a  long  residence  in  wilds  and  solitary  places,  seldom 
visited  by  human  beings,  during  those  eight  or  nine  months  when 
it  is  absent  from  us,  so  that  man  becomes  an  unknown  creature, 
and  injury  is  suspected,” f  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  Dr, 
Heineken  that,  during  its  winter  retreat,  it  frequents  gardens  and 


*  Zool.  Cardn.  No.  xvii.  7.5. 


f  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  p.  227, 
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orchards,  as  with  us,  and  is  as  common  in  the  hedges  of  Madeira 
as  sparrows  are  in  Europe.  That  it  has  a  feverish,  instinctive  fear 
of  man,  however,  I  think,  is  certain,  for  though  the  cock  which  I 
mentioned  above  is  now  so  tame  that  it  will  peck  or  fly  from  my 
finger,  it  has  the  remarkable  habit  of  mooting  whenever  it  is  ap¬ 
proached,  and  this  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  fear ;  as  the 
same  circumstance  maybe  observed  in  the  red-breast  [Rh.rubecula) 
when  he  is  frightened  away  from  his  crumbs  at  the  cottage  door. 
By  mistaking  a  similar  circumstance  with  respect  to  aphides,  the 
younger  Huber,  as  I  have  shown  in  ‘Mnsect  Miscellanies,”  jd.  110 — 
13,  has  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  ascribing  anternal  language, 
as  he  calls  it,  between  these  insects  and  ants. 

James  Rennie. 

Lee,  Kent,  \lth  March,  1832. 
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PART  11. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURE  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Forcing  Cherries. — The  dimensions  of  the  pots  cherry  trees  grow  in 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  say  from  two  quarts  to 
two  gallons.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  potted  must  not  be  rich,  as  highly 
manured  soil  is  apt  to  make  the  shoots  too  luxuriant,  and  cause  them  to  gum. 
Put  the  trees  into  the  houses  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  give  them  very  little 
water;  when  beginning  to  force,  water  sparingly,  and  admit  as  much  air  as  the 
weather  will  allow  night  and  day,  for  nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  render  the 
cherry  impatient  of  forcing,  as  alternate  ventilation  in  the  day,  and  confinement 
at  night.  In  frosty  weather  increase  the  fire,  until  with  constant  air  the  temper¬ 
ature  does  not  fall  below  32  deg.  of  Fahr.  in  this  manner  proceed  slowly  until 
the  blossoms  are  all  set,  then  raise  the  temperature  at  first  to  65  deg.  and  after¬ 
wards  gradually  to  70,  increasing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time,  and  always  taking  care  to  keep  the  ventilation  as  abundant  as  possible. — 
B.  Law.  Hort.  Trans. 

On  the  culture  of  Vines  on  the  Open  Wall. — W.  T.  Salvin,  Esq.  of 
Croxdale,  has  a  wall  above  eighteen  feet  high,  used  for  the  culture  of  vines.  The 
fire  places  are  made  in  the  form  of  ovens,  nothing  but  wood  is  burnt  in  them, 
as  it  is  found  with  the  following  regulation  to  produce  a  more  steady  heat  than 
coal.  After  an  accumulation  of  ashes  is  produced,  they  should  be  used  to  cover 
the  embers  at  night,  or  at  any  time  when  those  who  attend  the  fires  retire  to 
rest,  and  also  to  regulate  the  fire  during  the  day  when  less  heat  is  required. 
The  red-hot  charcoal  so  covered  ^vill  continue  to  give  out  heat  for  several  hours, 
and  is  ready  to  rekindle  a  fresh  supply  of  wood,  whereas  coal  requires  more  con¬ 
stant  attendance  or  it  will  soon  go  out.  The  fires  are  commenced  when  the 
buds  begin  to  break  in  April,  and  are  continued  night  and  day  until  the  fruit  is 
perfected,  except  a  few  weeks  in  July  and  August,  if  the  season  is  hot.  Rotten 
dung  is  put  to  the  vine  roots,  and  dug  in  during  spring.  The  branches  are 
trained  to  the  wall,  and  pruned  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  necessary  to  plaster  the 
inside  of  the  flue  in  the  best  manner  when  wood  is  used,  as  otherwise  the 
steam  or  smoke  from  the  wood  will  force  itself  through  the  joints  of  the  wall  in 
the  form  of  tar,  and  injure  the  grapes. — Id. 

Culture  of  the  Horse  Radish  in  Denmark  and  Germany. — The  horse 
radish  delights  in  a  good  rich  and  moist  loam,  and  rather  a  shaded  situation. 
The  ground  must  be  trenched  and  manured  the  year  before  planting.  In  the 
autumn,  when  the  old  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  select  all  the  small 
side  roots  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  quill  or  there¬ 
abouts;  tie  them  in  bunches,  and  preserve  them  in  sand  in  a  place  protected 
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from  the  frost  dur.ng  the  winter.  The  planting  is  commenced  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  April.  In  dry  weather,  divide  the  ground  into  beds  four  feet  wide, 
which,  with  the  mould  out  of  the  alleys,  should  be  raised  about  a  couple  of 
inches  higher  in  the  middle  than  the  sides  of  the  beds.  With  a  woolleu  cloth 
rub  off  all  the  lateral  fibres  from  the  roots,  and  also  pare  off  each  extremity,  so 
that  the  wounds  may  be  fresh,  then  plant  them  by  inserting  them  horizontally 
into  the  sides  of  the  elevated  beds,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  a  quincuncial 
manner ;  so  that  the  bottom  part  of  the  root  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  the  top  or  crown  end  of  the  root  stands  a  little  out  of  the  side 
of  the  bed,  remarking  that  the  roots  are  to  be  inclined  a  little,  so  that  their 
lower  extremity  is  rather  deeper  than  their  upper.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  or 
sometime  in  July,  take  and  cutoff  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  lateral  fibres  of  each 
root,  which  is  done  by  placing  the  foot  on  the  longer  extremity,  and  carefully 
lifting  the  roots  out  of  the  ground  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  This  operation 
is  performed  two  or  three  times  every  summer.  When  the  operation  is  over, 
replace  the  roots  as  before,  and  cover  them  with  mould.  The  roots  or  fibres 
which  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  main  root  undisturbed  are  sufficient  to 
nourish  the  plant.  In  the  third  year  the  roots  have  attained  their  full  size. 
Laying  the  roots  horizontally  has  the  advantage,  that  they  are  easily  taken  out 
of  the  ground  without  breaking ;  wJiile  cutting  off  the  side  roots  makes  the  main 
root  grow  straight  and  thick.  It  is  advisable  to  plant  a  bed  every  year. — Jens 
Peter  Petersen.  Hort.  Trans. 

Mode  of  keeping  Apples. — When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  commence  gather 
ing,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  any  of  them.  They  are  then  to  be  carried  to 
the  fruit-room,  and  placed  thinly  on  shelves,  wdth  proper  divisions,  so  as  to  keep 
each  variety  distinct,  allow  them  free  air  for  six  or  eight  days,  then  procure  a 
quantity  of  sand  which  is  dried  thoroughly  on  the  flue,  and  mix  with  it  one 
pound  of  powdered  nitre  to  each  bushel  of  sand,  then  dry  the  jars  thoroughly; 
these  jars  should  be  made  of  glazed  stone  w'are,  and  in  a  conical  shape,  to  throw 
the  weight  on  the  jars  and  relieve  the  fruit.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  days, 
examine  the  fruit  and  wdpe  each  fruit  carefully  with  a  soft  tow'^el.  (Never  allow 
the  fruit  to  sweat,  for  although  recommended  by  many  it  is  hurtful  to  the  flavour, 
injurious  to  the  appearance,  and  renders  the  fruit  insipid  and  mealy.)  Put  a 
quantity  of  the  mixed  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar;  then  place  a  layer  of  fniit 
in  such  a  w^ay  that  each  apple  may  be  kept  apart,  cover  them  with  the  sand, 
again  place  a  tier,  and  go  on  thus  till  the  jar  be  filled  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top,  this  upper  space  fill  wdth  sand,  seal  the  tops  with  putty-lime,  attaching  a 
ticket  descriptive  of  the  fruit,  &c.  &c.  The  jars  are  to  be  kept  in  a  room  free 
from  frost. — W.  Jack.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 

On  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees. — The  chief  causes  of  canker  in  fruit  trees 
are  the  bad  qualitif  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  climate,  and  the  scions  being  wrought 
on  stocks  either  harder  or  softer  in  their  nature  than  themselves.  Trees  often 
do  verj'  well  for  four  or  five  years  until  the  roots  have  penetrated  down  into  the 
subsoil,  then  the  roots  are  put  upon  hard  labour,  the  nourishment  they  collect  is 
poor  and  scanty,  and  not  adequate  to'support  and  keep  up  the  stature  of  the  trees. 
On  cutting  the  young  w'ood  it  wall  be  found  to  be  of  a  reddish  colour  at  the 
heart ;  the  bark  wdll  crack  in  several  places  during  winter ;  and  when  the  trees 
begin  to  push  in  spring,  many  of  the  last  year’s  shoots  will  be  found  dead, 
others  will  grow  till  midsummer,  then  the  leaves  will  flag  or  fade,  and  two  or 
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three  feet  of  the  extremities  die,  and  this  will  be  the  case  every  year  until  at  last 
it  will  end  in  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  best  remedy  is  to  cut  off  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  roots  as  w’ell  as  all  the  infected  parts,  at  the  same  time  filling  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  all  round  and  under  the  tree  with  new'  soil,  w’hich  should 
be  repeated  every  three  or  four  years.  Fruit  trees  should  never  be  deep  planted; 
if  the  roots  be  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface  it  is  sufficient,  when  the 
trees  are  firmly  staked.  In  trimming,  all  the  perpendicular  roots  should  be  cut 
off,  and  the  horizontal  ones  spread  out,  if  they  be  long,  cut  them  a  little  to  en¬ 
courage  fibres.  The  way  canker  is  produced  from  want  of  climate  is,  when  the 
trees  are  swelling  up  their  buds  or  some  of  them  are  even  expanded,  the  severe 
weather,  which  often  happens  early  in  the  spring,  stops  the  flowing  of  the  sap 
in  its  passages,  and  the  buds  and  flow'ers  are  injured ;  a  number  of  prominent 
spots  like  blisters  appear  on  the  last  year’s  wood,  which  afterwards  crack  and 
become  cankered :  and  thus  checks  may  be  experienced  more  or  less  through 
the  whole  summer.  The  grafting  apple  or  pear  scions  on  stocks  not  congenial 
to  them  is  apt  to  produce  canker.  The  foliage  of  the  crab  points  out  the  foliage 
of  the  graft  suitable  to  be  put  on  it.  Crabs  of  small  and  prickly  wood  will  not 
support  a  soft  swelled-leaved  scion  long;  they  may  continue  a  year;  two  at 
most  will  show  the  disagreement. — C.  Doig.  Cal.  Hort.  Trana. 
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New  and  very  rare  Plants, figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  May — 
CL.\SS  L— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

MVRTACE^. 

My^rcia  acris,  Wild  Clove  Tree,  or  Bay-berry  Myrtle.  Icosandria  Monogynia, 
Lin. — A  highly  fragrant  plant,  the  smell  of  the  leaves  being  like  cinnamon,  it  grow's 
to  a  tree  of  considemble  size,  and  although  it  has  been  introduced  many  years,  is 
still  but  little  known,  having  been  much  confounded  with  the  Myrtuspimentaoi 
Linnaeus,  which  it  much  resembles.  Flowers  white,  native  of  Jamaica.  Many 
specimens  have  been  received  from  the  Rev.  L.  Gilding,  from  St.  Vincent’s. 
Curtis’s  Bot.  Mag.  Culture — It  thrives  well  in  the  stove  in  a  very  humid 
atmosphere,  potted  in  sandy  peat  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. — 
Conductors. 

ACANTHACEvE. 

Era'nthemum  fcocundum.  Ever-blowing  Eranthemum. — A  neat  little  shrub 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  lilac  colour.  Native  of  Brazil,  said  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robt.  Gordon.  Culture — It  requires  the  stove  heat  and 
a  very  humid  atmosphere,  it  readily  increases  by  cuttings,  and  flowers  all  the 
year  round;  it  must  be  kept  in  a  regular  state  of  growth,  for  if  it  meets  w'ith  a 
check,  such  an  amazing  quantity  of  flowering  buds  are  formed,  that  it  not  un- 
frequently  dies  in  consequence  of  excessive  fecuriditv. — Ed.  Bnt.  Reg. 
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rhamnea;. 

Solla'ngia  rubra.  Red  Soulaiigia. — A  neat  evergreen  shrub.  Flowers  of  a 
brick-red  colour,  small,  but  rather  pretty.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
from  whence  seeds  were  received  a  few  years  since  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of 
'I'ooting. — Edwds.  Bot.  R.eg.  Culture — It  requires  the  protection  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  having  rather  the 
most  of  the  former;  it  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  grow  well  if 
placed  under  a  bell  glass  in  sand. — Conductors. 

SCROPHULARIN^. 

Calceol'aria  connata.  Connate  Calceolaria,  or  Slipper-wort. — A  free  flovr- 
ering  plant  growing  into  a  large  bush.  Flowers  yellow.  Native  of  Chili,  from 
whence  it  was  lately  introduced.  Culture — It  thrives  in  a  light  loam,  and  in¬ 
creases  freely  by  either  seeds  or  cuttings.  It  is  necessary  to  give  it  shelter  in 
the  green-house  during  wduter. — Bot.  Cab. 

CLASS  2.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEuE. 

Epidendrum  variegatuni.  Variegated  Epidendrum. — A  parasite  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Flowers  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  dark  purple  and 
very  beautiful.  Native  of  Rio,  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Win.  Harrison. — Curtis’s  Bot.  Mag.  Culture — All  the  species  require  a  good 
stove  heat  with  a  very  damp  atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow  well  hung  up  in 
baskets  of  damp  moss,  or  fixed  in  moss  to  other  plants ;  if  planted  in  pots  mix 
a  considerable  portion  of  moss  or  turf  with  the  soil,  which  must  be  very  sandy, 
they  will  readily  increase  by  dividing  the  roots. — Conductors. 

AMARYLLIDEjE. 

Coru'rgia  fnlva.  Tawny  Coburgia. — A  bulbous  plant  well  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Flowers  of  a  tawny  orange  colour.  Native  of  South  America.  In¬ 
troduced  by  the  Rev.  Win.  Herbert.  Culture — The  bulbs  of  this  genus  are 
hardy  green-house  plants;  they  maybe  kept  dry  in  the  winter,  and  planted  out 
in  the  spring;  but  they  will  not  endure  the  winter  out  of  doors,  except  near  the 
wall  of  a  stove.  They  produce  abundance  of  offsets,  which  is  probably  the 
cause  of  their  rarely  flo\vering  with  us.  Perhaps  a  strong  and  richly  manured 
loam  would  promote  their  blossom. — Ed.  Bot.  Reg. 

Gastron'ema  pdllidtim.  Pale-flowering  Gastronema.  —  Flowers  white, 
streaked  with  green  and  rose  colour,  rather  handsome.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1829.  Culture — It  requires  the  green-house  pro¬ 
tection,  and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  e.arth.  It  appears  to  increase  very 
slowly  by  ofl'sets. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

ASPHODELE-E. 

Ornithogalum  bifolium.  ^Two-leaved  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Flowers  of  a 
delicate  white.  Native  of  Chili.  Introduced  in  1831,  by  Mr.  Cumming.  Cul¬ 
ture — Messrs.  Loddiges  have  kept  it  in  a  green  house,  but  it  is  thought  probable 
that  it  will  bear  the  winter  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors.  It  will  increase  by 
ofl'sets  from  the  bulbs.  The  soil  should  be  light  sandy  loam. — Lodd,  Bot.  Cah. 
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MAXILLAKIA  PICTA. 

Maxillaria  picta.  Painted  Maxillaria  (fig.  9o)  is  a  most  beautiful  plant, 
a  parasite  like  the  other,  the  bulbs  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  bear  one  or  two  leaves  each.  Flower  very  handsome, 
petals  within  of  a  rich  deep  orange  colour  spotted  with  purple,  and  externally 
almost  white,  with  spots  and  blotches  of  deep  purple.  The  lip  of  a  pale  dirty 
white  or  cream  colour,  with  but  few  spots,  column  of  a  deep  purple.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison. 
Curtis’  Bot.  Mag.  Culture — Similar  to  the  Epidendrum. 

95 


On  raising  Roses  from  Seed. — Mr.  Geo.  Duncan  of  Scotstown,  near  Glas¬ 
gow,  collected  in  Oct.  1826,  the  ripest  heps  of  some  Red  Officinal,  Portland, 
and  Velvet  roses,  he  laid  them  on  a  stone-paved  floor,  and  rubbed  them  under 
a  brick,  to  soften  the  seed  vessels;  afterwards  they  were  rubbed  one  by  one  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers.  The  seed  was  sown  immediately  on  a  wall  border  with  an 
aspect  opposite  to  the  sun  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  soil  was  sandy 
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loa)n.  'I'hey  were  covered  half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  of  saw-dust  was  laid 
on  to  keep  the  bed  from  caking  in  winter.  The  saw-diist  was  removed  about  the 
middle  of  the  March  following,  and  in  the  end  of  that  month  the  plants  began 
to  appear.  The  beds  were  then  hooped,  and  a  net  thrown  over  them  to  prevent 
them  from  being  destroyed  by  birds.  The}?^  continued  coming  up  till  September, 
when  they  were  attacked  with  the  mildew^,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great 
number  of  them  died  the  succeeding  winter.  Mr.  Duncan  has  since  found,  that  it 
is  better  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  box  of  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. — Cal.  Hor.Soc. 

On  keeping  Tender  Plants  in  Cellars  during  Winter. — Mr.  John 
Street,  at  Beil,  has  been  trying  several  curious  experiments  with  tender  plants, 
and  the  results  have  shown  that  scarlet  Geraniums  (Pelargoniums)  growing  in 
pots,  if  plunged  during  summer  in  the  open  border,  and  taken  up  before  the 
frosts  commence,  and  kept  during  winter  without  water  in  a  cellar,  then  planted 
out  the  following  May  or  June,  they  will  flower  well  and  ripen  plenty  of  seed. 
In  March,  1828,  Mr.  Street  sowed  in  a  small  wooden  box,  seed  saved  from  five 
or  six  scarlet  varieties  in  1822,  these  produced  many  plants  which  stood  abroad 
until  November,  the  box  was  then  put  into  a  north  shed,  where  the  plants 
survived  the  winter  without  water,  and  the  summer  following  came  into  flower 
Pots  of  Begonia  cvansiana  keep  very  w  ell  in  a  north  shed  without  water  all 
winter,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  they  are  put  under  a  glass 
case  in  saucers  and  watered.  They  soon  begin  to  grow,  they  are  then  divided 
or  put  in  larger  pots,  or  top-dressed  with  rich  soil  as  may  be  necessary.  With 
such  treatment  they  grow  to  near  three  feet  high,  and  flower  freely.  Canna 
gigdntea.  In  autumn,  1828,  a  young  plant  very  strong  growing  in  a  large  pot, 
was  put  into  a  drjdsh  dark  cellar,  there  it  remained  till  the  end  of  April,  1829> 
when  it  was  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  It  grew  luxuriantly,  and  flowered 
freely  j  two  of  its  flowering  stalks  measured  six  feet  eight  inches  high.  In  cata¬ 
logues  it  is  marked  as  a  stove  plant  growing  five  feet  high.  C.  indica  coccinca, 
and  patens  have  all  succeeded  with  the  same  treatment.  Crimwi  longifolium- 
After  having  flow'ered  strong  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  was  placed  in  a  north 
shed,  and  kept  in  a  dormant  state  without  water  until  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  offsets  were  removed,  and  the  plant  potted  in  fresh  earth,  and  put  under  a 
low  glass  case,  in  the  summer  it  flowered  well,  when  done  flowering  it  was  put 
under  a  south  wall,  where  it  remained  till  the  25th  of  November;  it  was  then 
removed  into  the  shed  to  rest  all  winter.  Commellna  tnberosa  does  very  well 
kept  in  a  north  shed  all  winter  without  water,  and  then  brought  into  the  glazed 
house  as  they  are  wanted  to  flower,  say  either  in  Februaiy,  March,  or  April. 
The  tubers  of  this  plant  have  survived  for  the  last  five  or  six  winters  in  the  open 
borders,  growing  to  five  feet  high  ripening  seeds,  and  sowing  themselves  both 
on  the  gravel  walk  and  in  the  border;  these  self-sown  plants  flower  and 
ripen  seeds  in  the  same  year.  The  tubers  may  likewise  be  preserved  in  dry 
earth  or  sand  all  winter  like  those  of  the  Dahlia,  or  in  boxes  or  drawers. 
Datura  arhorea  has  kept  very  well  in  a  dormant  state  in  a  north  shed  all  winter, 
and  planted  in  the  open  ground  late  in  the  spring  with  good  success.  From 
incidental  observation,  it  is  also  thought  that  Rhus  semialata,  as  well  as  many 
other  plants,  may  be  kept  all  winter  in  a  similar  manner,  which  will  be  very 
convenient  and  advantageous  to  those  persons  who  are  not  possessed  of  proper 
plant  houses,  or  who  have  not  sufficient  room  to  winter  their  whole  stock  com¬ 
fortably. — Cal,  Hart.  Soc. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  Tea  7’ree. — Two  kinds  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses, 
the  one  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridis,  or  green  tea;  the  other  of  T.  Bohea, 
or  black  tea,  which  applications  have  been  given  them  partly,  as  it  would  appear, 
on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and  partly  under  an  impres¬ 
sion,  that  the  former  produced  the  green  tea  of  the  shops,  and  the  latter  the 
black  tea.  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  good  authority. 

The  T.  viridis  is  a  large,  strong-growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches 
spreading,  its  leaves  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  veiy  broadly  lanceolated, 
pale  green,  singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflexed;  the  flowers  are  large,  solitary, 
mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  the  autumn,  six  w'eeks  or 
two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea;  whilst  the  latter  is  of  small  size, 
with  remarkably  erect,  stiff  branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green,  bearing  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are  smaller,  and  have 
a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during  winter.  It  wall  not  endure  our 
frosts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  w'hich  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in 
China;  whether  both  may  not  be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  tea;  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indiscriminately  used  :  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
teas,  and  the  tea-country  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  European  factory* 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  personal  observation,  been 
able  to  decide  the  question.  Dr.  Abel*  satisfactorily  notices  the  tw'o  kinds  of 
tea  plant,  and  adds,  “  from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  1 
learnt  that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the 
shops;  but  that  the  broad  thin-leaved  plant  (our  T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for 
making  the  green  tea.”  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  communication 
from  C.  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  there  :  “  The  tea  plant,”  he  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  Canton,  12th 
of  December,  1827,  “is  almost  as  scarce  in  this  neighbourhood  as  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  tea-country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the 
plants  there  are  two  kinds,  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than 
the  other.  This  difference  may  partly  arise  from  cultivation;  but  it  is  to  the 
various  modes  of  preparation  that  the  green  and  the  black  teas  of  shops  arc 
due.  In  proof  of  this  we  sent  home  last  year  g7'een  tea  from  the  black  tea-plant. 
You  may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  though  there  are  tw’o  plants  differing  so 
much  in  appearance  and  growth  as  any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  Japonica, 
each,  by  proper  management,  will  produce  black  or  gree^i  tea  indifferently.  The 
varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces,  arise  from  soil,  culture,  mode  of 
preparation,  and  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves  are 
pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually;  the  first  affords  the  fine  teas,  of  which  the  Pouschong  is  the  produce 
of  the  larger  leaves  of  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening 
leaf  buds,  constitute  the  Pekoe.  This  is  in  England  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  flowers;  but  an  examination  after  infusion  wall  clearly  show  its  origin.  The 
*  Narrativ**  of  a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  p.  321. 
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first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in  August.” 
Kaempfer’s  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea-Plant^  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in 
general  cultivation  in  that  empire,  is  the  T.  Bohea,  not  the  T.  viridis.  The 
native  country  of  both  species  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China,  and  the  cul 
tivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate  zone,  extending  to  the  northern 
provinees  of  the  empire,  and  as  far  as  the  45  deg.  of  latitude,  in  Japan.  But  the 
Tea-districts  properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  “  That  of  the  green 
tea  is  in  the  province  of  Keang-nau,  between  the  29th  and  41st  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  at  the  north-western  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  divides  the 
province  of  Che-Keang  and  Keang-nau.  The  black  tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Fokien,  is  contained  within  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the 
province  of  Fokein  from  that  of  Keang-si.” 

M.  A.  Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  soi'ts  copied  from  a 
Chinese  manuscript.  These  are  divided  into  seven  heads.  1.  Teas  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  city  of  Sou-ugan-tcheon,  in  the  province  of  Keang-mu,  eight 
sorts.  2.  Green  teas  Soung-Io,  of  the  district  of  the  city  of  Hoey-tcheon,  in  the 
province  of  Keang-nau-Soung- lo,  eleven  sorts.  3.  Teas  of  the  district  of  Hang- 
tcheon-fou,  in  the  province  of  Tehe-Kiang  five  sorts.  4.  Tea  of  the  province 
of  Hoii-Kouang,  one  sort.  5.  Black  teas,  Wou-y  or  Bohea,  of  the  province  of 
Fou-kian,  ten  sorts  :  and  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names,  are  the  most 
esteemed — such  as,  Lao,  Kiun  mei,  or  venerable  old  man’s  eye-brows ;  Pekao, 
white  hairs,  or  Peko  tea;  Cheou  mei,  eye-brows  of  a  very  advanced  age;  Kieou 
Khin  lain,  sin,  hearts  of  water-lilies  of  Kieou  Khin :  Ouang  nin  Jung,  tea  of  the 
pick-axe  of  the  king’s  daughter;  Ta  hainig  phao,  large  red  tails;  and  Sian  jin 
tchang,  palm  of  the  immortals,  &c.  G.  Tea  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  one 
sort.  7.  Teas  of  the  province  of  Szu-tchhouan,  two  kinds.  But  this  list,  it  is 
said  by  the  editor  of  “  Abel  Remusat,”  is  not  yet  complete ;  and  he  adds  fifteen 
others,  several  of  which  appear  to  be  the  kinds  best  known  in  Europe.  Wou- 
i-tchha,  Wou-i  Tea.  Wou-i  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fou-kian;  thence  comes  the  common  name  of  Bohea  tea.  Hi-tchun- 
tchha.  Hyson  tea.  Phi-tchha,  Skin  tea;  that  speeies  of  JSyson  tea  eommouly 
called  Skin.  Siao-tchoung-tchha,  a  small  kind,  the  Saotchoun  or  Souchong  tea 
of  the  merchants.  Pao-tchoung-tchha,  a  species  sold  in  small  packets ;  the 
Ponchong  of  commerce.  Soung-tseu-tchha,  Sonchais  tea.  Koung-fou-tchha, 
Carnphon  or  Congo  tea.  (.'hang-koung-fou,  Camphon  tea  of  a  higher  quality, 
or  Camphon  Campony.  Tchu-tchha,  Pearl  tea.  Ya-toung-tchha,  winter  tea. 
Tun-ki-tchha,  Twankay  tea.  Kian-peii-tchha,  or  Tseu-tchoung,  a  second  species 
of  Campony  tea.  On-tchha,  black  tea,  the  leaves  serve  to  die  stulFs  black.  Ye- 
tehha.  Desert  tea.  The  flowers  of  this  species  of  tea  are  of  a  golden  colour,  the 
stem  is  high,  and  the  leaves  of  a  bright  green  :  they  use  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  tea.  Chan-tchha,  mountain  or  wild  tea.  All  these  difl'erent 
kinds  of  tea  may  be  distinguished  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  taste. 
The  situation  of  Assayer  of  Teas  at  Canton,  requires  this  sort  of  talent,  and  the 
individual  who  holds  it  enjoys  a  salary  of  £1,000.  per  ann.  for  tasting  tea  only ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous;  it  is  spread  over 
a  square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very 
high  antiquity,  for  they  have  a  tradition  that  an  Indian  prince,  a  holy  and 
religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited  China  about  the  year  516  of 
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the  Christian  era,  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  duties  of  religion.  He  led  a 
life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  mariner  of  rest  or  relaxation  to  his  body; 
but  he  was,  at  length,  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell  asleep. 
As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  of  duty,  he  cut  oft’  both  his  eye-brows,  the 
instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground;  each 
eye-brow  became  a  shrub  now  called  the  tea.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the 
agreeable  properties  of  their  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers 
to  pursue  his  divine  meditations^  having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  it  soon  became  general  in  China.  The  individual  who  first  discovered 
its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  reeds  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eye-brows  spi’outing  out  into  a  tea-leaf.  Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first 
traveller  who  tells  of  a  herb,  with  which  the  Japanese  prepared  a  drink,  and 
which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration.  Caspar 
Bauhin  speaks  of  it  in  hisPinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  Very  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
the  Dutch  at  first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  sage  of  this  country', 
which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  tea  of  China.  Little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East  India  Company  did  not 
sell  more  than  .50,000  lbs  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In  1784,  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,8 14 lbs  :  now  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  their  dependencies,  amounts  to 
28,000,000  lbs.  Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea 
from  Holland,  about  the  year  1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60s.  per  Ib. 
But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in  public  coffee-houses,  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  England  prior  to  that  period  :  for  in  1660,  a  duty  of  8d.  per  gallon  was 
laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coft'ee-houses. 

In  Scotland  a  century  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known,  and  it  has  been 
stated,  that  people  are  yet  living  who  recollect  how  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom 
a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as  a  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled 
the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,'as  condiment  to  a  salted  rump 
of  beef,  and  complained,  that  no  cooking  she  could  contrive,  “would  make 
those  foreign  greens  tender.”  America  carries  on  a  vast  trade  in  this  article; 
but  Russia  is  stated  to  rank  next  to  Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  25,200,000  lbs 
of  tea  are  yearly  imported  and  consumed  by  the  Russians. 

Linnaius  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant 
alive  to  Europe  but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappointments.  The 
seeds  would  never  bear  the  voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seed,  they  turned  rancid 
in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought  a  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  it  was  washed  overboard  during  a  storm.  Lagerstroem  conveyed 
two  shrubs  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal;  but  they  turned  out  to  be  Camellia, 
which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name;  not  distinguishing  it  generically 
from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  reached  the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good 
health ;  but  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set  the  plant  on  the  table 
of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnaeus  advised  Captain 
Ekeberg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  China,  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line:  and  the  growing 
plants  were  thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg,  the  3rd  of  October,  1763,  and 
transplanted  to  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Lpsal. — Cnrt.  Bot.  Mag. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 

Treatment  of  the  Verbena,  &c. — Pray,  in  what  manner  can  I  best  pre¬ 
serve  in  health  the  Verbena  melindris,  or  cham£Edryfblia,  the  Maurandia  Bar- 
clayana,  and  the  Cobaea  scandens  in  winter  ?  Should  all  these  plants  be  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  pit,  or  frame  during  the  winter  months  ?  Will  a  mat  covei*- 
ing  out  of  doors  answer  for  either  of  them?  Should  all  be  kept  in  a  very  dry 
state  during  that  period,  or  moderately  moist  ?  Should  the  Cobaea  scandens, 
and  the  Maurandia  Barclayana  be  cut  down  in  the  autumn  or  not?  Will  you 
also,  at  the  time  of  answering  these  queries,  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
large  plant  of  the  Rhododendeon  arboreum  and  the  nature  of  its  treatment. — 

G.  L. 

Mealy  Bug. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  re¬ 
commend  me  some  effectual  remedy  for  the  mealy  bug,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  will  not  injure  the  plants.  G.  A.  L. 

See  directions  given  in  page  516. — Conductors. 

Grafting  and  Budding. — Will  some  of  your  correspondents  inform  me,  how 
the  different  methods  of  grafting  and  budding  are  to  be  perfonned  on  fruit  trees, 
which  might  be  shown  by  different  cuts;  whether  double  flowers  can  be  raised 
by  seed,  particularly  the  double  primrose?  Your  Work  also  would  be,  I  think, 
much  improved  by  inserting  introductions  to  the  artificial  and  natural  systems 
of  botany,  each  class  and  order  might  be  illustrated  with  cuts.  Q.  P.  R. 

House  Beetles. — Pi'ay,  how  can  I  get  rid  of  house  beetles?  Traps  set  in 
every  cupboard  do  not  reduce  their  numbers,  and  they  are  too  numerous  to 
poison  without  the  risk  of  the  effluvia  creating  a  worse  evil  than  themselves.  M. 

The  Robin. — Pray  does  the  Hen  Robin  sing?  As  I  never  noticed  a  silent 
Robin,  and  have  often  observed  them  for  a  long  time  together,  and  always 
found,  at  the  spring  of  the  3’'ear,  that  every  one  I  could  see,  sung.  (Both  cock 
and  hen  appear  to  make  known  all  their  feelings,  whether  of  anger  or  love,  in 
the  semblance  of  song.)  What  is  the  best  mode,  and  the  expense  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  frame  for  cucumbers  which,  without  using  stable  dung,  would  enable  me 
to  have  them  on  the  table  all  the  winter  through  ?  And  who  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  to  erect  it?  Q.  V, 

2^  An  answer,  including  all  necessary  information,  will  appear  shortly. 

Will  Mr.  Howden  quote  some  passage  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Withers,  in 
which  it  is  stated  “that  the  frothy  firs  grown  on  the  rich  lands  of  Essex,  &c.  are  as 
good  a.s  the  Highland  or  Norv^ay  Pines,”*  or  any  thing  to  that  effect?  As  far 
as  my  recollection  goes,  Mr.  Withers  says  nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  fir 
tribe,  but  wholly  rejects  them,  particularly  the  Scotch,  as  unworthy  of  the 


*  V  ide  !Mr.  Howden’s  Letter,  Reg.  page  426. 
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planter’s  notice,  and  altogether  unnecessary  as  nurses  where  the  ground  is 
properly  prepared.  Mr.  Howden,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  regard  firs  as  the 
sole  object  of  his  attention,  and  because  they  will  sixcceed  on  a  thin  poor  soil, 
he  thence  concludes,  that  not  only  manui'e  but  trenching  are  unnecessary,  and 
even  injurious  for  the  more  valuable  trees.  If  Mr.  Howden  can  be  serious,  let 
him  for  once  lay  aside  his  puns  and  his  quidities,  and  endeavoixr  to  establish 
either  of  the  two  following  propositions; — 

1.  That  the  growth  of  oak,  ash,  chesnut,  and  other  deciduous  trees  is  not 
greatly  increased  by  trenching  and  (in  the  case  of  poor  land)  manuring  the  soil 
before  planting,  and  keeping  it  clean  afterwards;  or 

2.  That  the  timber  so  raised  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  slower  growth. 

Mr.  Howden  has  evidently  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  if  he  can 

do  this,  he  will  accomplish  w'hat  neither  Sir  Walter  Scott  nor  Sir  Henry  Stewart 
has  been  able  to  effect. 

Epsom,  March  8,  1832.  Radical. 

Preserving  Garden  Sticks. — With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Claughton’s 
twenty-five  years’  experience  on  the  preservation  of  garden  sticks  described  in 
page  300,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  it  appears  to  me  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
one ;  an  old  gardener  advised  me  to  char  the  ends  of  them  before  putting  them 
in  the  ground,  I  have  practised  this  about  three  years,  and  my  sticks  appear  as 
sound  as  ever.  An  Amateur. 

We  conceive  Mr.  Claughton’s  system  of  preserving  sticks  to  be  the  best  for 
durability,  of  any  that  have  previously  been  introduced  to  public  notice ;  for, 
however  charring  the  ends  may  preserve  those  ends  for  five  or  six  years,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  comparison  wdth  soaking  them  in  oil,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  being  kept  in  constant  use  for  nearly  the  term  of  a  person’s  life. 

Conductors, 

Soil  for  Auriculas — In  reply  to  T.  H.  page  330,  I  beg  to  inform  him,  that 
if  old  ants’  nests  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  w^ell-rotted  leaf  mould  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute ;  for  although  I  have  tried  to  grow  auriculas  in  all  com¬ 
posts  that  could  be  suggested,  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  old  ants’  nests. 

John  Revell. 

Spur  Eves  of  Vines. — In  page  427,  Electricus  requests  to  know  the 
process  of  raising  vines  from  spurs  ;  the  system  will  be  better  illustrated  by  the 
figure  96.  Say  No.  1,  is  wood  of  1830;  N^.  2,  is  wood  of  96 

1831,  this  is  what  is  termed  the  spur;  and  No.  3,  is  the 
situation  where  the  roots  are  protruded :  plant  two  of 
them  in  each  pot  in  light  rich  earth,  and  place  them 
either  in  a  frame,  or  upon  the  front  flue  or  curb  of  a 
house,  where  they  will  have  a  moderate  heat,  should  both 
grow,  take  one  out. 

G.  Stafford. 

1 

As  I  have  sought  information  through  the  columns  of  your  Register,  I  ought 
in  fairness  to  communicate  the  little  my  experience  will  aflbrd;  to  M.  E,  S.  then 
(page  427)  I  answer,  that  to  kill  the  young  shoots  of  hoi’se  radish,  a  certain,  and 
the  only  cure  I  know  is,  to  pull  them  up  as  they  appear — repeat  this  two  or 

three  times,  and  success  is  certain. - To  Electricus  (same  page)  I  reply, 

that  the  strongest,  fullest  eyes  produced  on  the  young  wood,  or  that  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  summer,  are  the  eyes  proper  to  be  employed  to  raise  new  vines;  they  are 
shorter  in  the  joint,  and  better  bearers  than  those  obtained  by  any  other  mode; 
it  was  the  plan  of  Speechley,  and  is  that  of  one  of  our  best  grape  growers,  my 
friend  INIr.  Crawshay  of  Norfolk,  who  cultivated  the  grape  most  successfully,  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  removal,  in  this  county.  J.  Mills. 

Sussex,  March  6,  1 832. 

In  this  county  our  grapes,  grown  under  glass,  are  from  Mr.  Crawshay’s  exam¬ 
ple  generally  grown  on  the  spur  system ;  that  is,  no  wood  of  the  foregoing 
summer  is  left  on  the  vine  at  the  period  of  pruning,  except  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  stem  that  has  just  borne;  and  the  system  is  adhered  to  even  if 
no  A’isible  eye  be  left  on  the  branch. 

Stand  for  supporting  Dahlias,  &c. — The  accompanying  sketch  of  a 
Stand  for  supporting  Dahlias,  sweet  Peas,  Roses,  &c.  will,  I  think,  be  found  much 
superior  to  that  recommended  by  “A  Practical  Gardener,”  p.  444.  The  uprights 
are  made  of  |  round  iron,  and  stand  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  hoops  ai*e  f  round  iron,  and  pass  through  holes  punched  in  the  uprights. 
Figure  97  represents  the  stand  as  fixed  in  the  ground.  Figure  98  shows  the  man¬ 
ner  of  placing  it  when  not  in  use;  w'hen  painted  green  they  have  a  very  elegant 
appearance,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down. 
27,  North  Frederick  Street,  Dublin,  E.  Murphy. 


April  \Ath,  1832. 

97  98 


Note. — So  much  are  these  stands  admired  that,  although  Mr.  Murphy  had 
the  first  but  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  we  understand  he  has  already  sold 
some  hundreds  of  them,  the  largest  sized  ones  are  sold  at  seven  stands  for  20 
shillings,  and  the  smaller  eight  for  the  same  money. — Conductors. 
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II.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Meetings  of  this  Society  during  the  past  month  have  been  nnusually 
tine,  and  the  numerous  attendance  of  Fellows  and  Visitors,  witli  the  interest  which  was  mani¬ 
fested,  were  sufficient  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Society  is  still  held. 

The  display  of  Camellias  was  beautiful,  and  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  medals,  which 
were  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  collections,  was  very  gi'eat.  Messrs.  Chandler  contributed 
about  forty  sorts,  and  fully  deserved  the  large  Silver  Medal,  which  was  awarded  to  them  by 
the  Judges.  Mr.  Loddiges,  Mr.  Smith,  and  William  Wells,  Esq.  were  also  considered  each  to 
be  entitled  to  the  Banksian  Medal.  In  addition,  we  have  observed  the  following  plants  which 
were  very  conspicuous.  Hovea  illicifolia,  Maxillaria  Harrisoniae,  Acacia  pubescens,  the 
magnificent  Magnolias,  Yulan,  Soulangeana  and  conspicua.  Hybrid  Rhododendron  arbo- 
reum,  a  Hybrid  Cactus,  a  very  fine  hardy  new  sp.  of  Solanum  from  Chiloe,  Glycine  sinensis, 
Azalea  indica  phoenicea,  &c.  &c. 

Papers  have  been  read  on  the  following  subjects :  on  the  manufacture  of  Indian  Rubber, 
from  the  common  garden  Fig  Tree “  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Garden  Grounds  at  Evesham 
in  Worcestershire.”  Description  of  a  double  range  of  forcing  pits  heated  by  hotwater,  and  one 
of  very  great  practical  importance  by  Mr.  Knight,  “on  the  grafting  of  the  Walnut  Tree.” 

The  anniversary  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  &c.  was  held  on  May.  1st.  Hasler  Cap- 
ron.  Esq.  one  of  the  auditors,  read  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  present  debt  of  the  Society  amounted  to  £18,25.5  4s.  4d.  To  meet  which  they  had  a 
balance  at  their  bankers  of  £109  15s.  9d. ;  arrears  of  subscriptions,  &c.  £4,845  15s.  5d. ;  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Society, beyond  the  available  assests,  £23,000,  making  together  £27,955  11s.  2d.; 
leaving  a  gross  surplus,  in  favour  of  the  Society,  of  £9,700  6s.  lOd. ;  and  in  its  income  over  its 
expenditure,  during  the  year,  of  £856  10s.  8d.  This  report  was  received  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  The  exhibition  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  sent  from  the  gardens  at  Turnham-green, 
and  contributed  by  private  persons,  especially  Mr.  Wells,  of  Red  Leaf,  were  really  magnificent. 
Some  curious  Flanders  spinach,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Knight’s  protecting  brocoli,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Society  attracted  attention.  Previously  to  the  adjournment,  one  of  the  Fellows 
inquired  if  the  Society  intended  giving  a  public  breakfast  during  the  present  year ;  to  which 
Dr.  Henderson  replied,  that  the  council  had  not  yet  made  their  minds  up  on  the  subject. 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  theatre,  Albemarle-street,  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  state  of  the  Society  was  most  satisfactorj'.  The  income  of  the 
last  year  was  £17,663,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceeding  year  of  £1,857.  A  similar  in¬ 
crease  alsouppeared  on  comparing  the  corresponding  four  months  of  the  past  and  present  year  ; 
the  receipts  during  the  former  being  £3,330,  and  those  of  the  last  £3,7.55.  The  Scoiety  had 
been  formed  in  1827,  and  its  progressive  increase  of  prosperity  would  be  best  shown  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  annual  receipts  since  then.  In  1827  there  were  £4,079;  in  1828,  there  were 
£11,.515;  inl829,  £13991 ;  in  1830,  £15,806;  and  in  1831,  they  amounted  to  £17,662.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  to  the  gardens  in  1830,  was  £224,745,  and  during  the  past  year  was  £2.58,936 ; 
the  gi'oss  income  derived  from  this  source  during  the  former  period,  was £9,773,  and  during  the 
latter  £11,425.  There  had  been  320  Fellows  admitted  since  the  last  meeting,  making  the  pre¬ 
sent  total  number  of  Fellows  2,074,  after  deducting  forty-five  deaths  and  fifteen  resignations. 
The  report  then  enumerated  a  long  list  of  rare  and  valuable  animals  which  had  been  added  to 
the  collection  during  the  year.  In  particular  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  was  called  to  the 
splendid  donation  of  his  Majesty  of  all  the  animals  confined  in  the  menagerie  at  the  Tower  of 
of  London.  The  visitors  to  the  Society’s  collection  of  zoological  curiosities  had  been,  during 
the  past  year,  11,636,  and  the  receipts  £3.33.  The  Commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  had 
granted  nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land  to  the  society,  contiguous  to  their  gardens  in  the  Regent’.s 
Park.  A  letter  had  been  received  from  Lord  Althorp  announcing  his  retirement  from  the 
council  of  the  society.  He  stated  that  his  zeal  for  its  interests  was  unabated,  and,  “should 
any  change  chance  to  take  place”  which  left  him  more  leisure,  he  should  he  happy  to  resume 
his  seat  in  the  council. 
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DISS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tlie  first  Meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  April  12th,  at  the  King’s-Head  Inn.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  the  exhibition  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  last  year.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  w'ere  of  the  first  description.  The 
Camellias  were  vei7  fine.  The  Cottagers’  table  was  well  covered  with  brocoli,  apples,  and 
pears,  all  in  excellent  order.  A  considerable  number  of  prizes  were  adjudged.  This  being 
the  day  to  appoint  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Bayning  was 
elected  President;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  S  Keppel,  Vice-President;  Mr.  Cupiss,  Treasurer  . 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Browne,  Secretary. 

LIVERPOOL  FLORAL  SOCIETY. 

The  show  of  Auricuhus,  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  took  place  on  Wednesday,  April  2.5th, 
at  the  Corn  Exchange.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  not  numerous  but  very  respectable  ; 
there  were  but  few  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  but  those  produced  were  very  good.  The 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants  were  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  made  a  splendid  show.  There 
were  some  good  pines,  &c.  a  plate  of  strawberries,  and  a  few  grapes.  Rhubarb,  Potatoes,  and 
Brocoli  were  very  fine:  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  exhibition  was  very  interesting. 

III.— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR, 

FOR  JUNE. 


BOTANY. 

This  month  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  beautiful  months  in  the  whole 
year:  almost  every  part  of  the  vegetable  creation  is  in  vigorous  growth;  and  during  the  day 
the  lovely  fragi'ance  of  the  woodbine,  (Caprifdlium  Pericly'menum)  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  the  additional  scent  of  the  Butterfly  Orchis  [O'rchis  papiliona'cea)  give  an  exhilarating 
perfume  to  the  air,  early  in  the  morning  the  woods  and  groves  echo  with  the  music  of  the 
feathered  songsters;  and,  indeed,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  together.  The  plants  in  flower, 
like  the  preceding  month,  are  innumerable.  In  the  fields,  on  the  borders  of  woods  or  on  banks, 
may  be  found  the  Hare-bells  (Scilla  non  scriptus);  Stitchwort  (Stellaria  nemomm);  and  Herb 
Robert  (Geranium  Robertianum.)  And  towards  the  end  of  the  month  may  be  found  plentifully 
ju  fields  the  Cockle  (Ly'chnis  Githdgo;)  the  Fox-glove  (Digitalis  purpurea,)  Blue-wort  (Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus;)  Frogs-mouth  (Linaria  linifolia;)  &c.  In  Meadows,  the  Cuckoo-flower 
(Ly'chnis  Floscilculi;)  the  Germander-Speedw^ell  (Veronica  Chamse'drys ;)  Scorpion-grass 
(Myosotis  palustris;)  the  Marsh-thistle  (Cirsium  palustre  ;)  the  Water-drop  Wort  (CEnanthe 
pimpinelldides ;)  the  Amarella  (Gentiina  amarella;)  Meadow-Sweet,  (Spirae'a  Ulmaria ;)  See. 
In  Marshes  may  be  found  the  Butter-wort  (Pinguicula  lusitanica;)  Loose-stripe  (Lysimachia 
vulgaris;)  Flowering  Rush  (Butdmus  umbellatus  ;)  and  Sweet  Gale  (Myrica  G^le ;)  &c.  And 
in  Rivers,  the  white  and  yellow  Water  Lilies  (Nymphaea  alba,  and  lutea,-)  Water  Ranunculus 
(Ranunculus  aquatilis ;)  &c.  and  many  other  aquatic  plants.  And  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  Heaths,  besides  the  Ericas,  Ferns,  &c.  may  be  seen  the  Rampion  Bell  Flower  (Cam- 
pdnula  rapunculbides.)  &c. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Insects — This  month  myriads  of  insects  burst  from  their  eggs  every  day,  which  may  be  seen 
swarming  in  every  direction.  Dragon  Flies  {LibeJlulae)  leave  the  water  where  they  were  born, 
and  may  be  seen  darting  through  the  air,  seizing  the  smaller  winged  insects  as  their  prey. 
Butterflies  are  now  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  are  the  Swallow-Tailed 
(Papilio  Machaon  ;)  Peacock  (Vanessa  Jo;)  Grand  Admiral  (Vanessa  Atalanta ;)  Orange-tip 
(Pontia  Cardamines;)  Marbled  White  (Hipparchia  Galatea,-)  Tortoise-shell  (Vanessa  Poly- 
chloros ;)  Blue  Argus  (Polyommatus  Alexis.)  The  splendid  family  of  Moths  are  also  plentifully 
found  on  the  wing  in  the  evenings.  Beetles  are  seen  on  our  paths,  and  on  leaves  and  flowers, 
particularly  the  Rose  Beetles  (Cetdnia  Aurata.)  The  splendid  Sparkler  (Cicindela  Campestris) 
may  often  be  observed  flitting  before  us  on  dry  paths:  the  nest  of  the  Mason  Bee  may  now  be 
occasionally  found  sticking  like  a  patch  of  mud  on  the  face  of  walls.  Wasps  (Vespa,)  and 
Grasshoppers  (Grillidae,)  begin  now  to  be  seen  plentifully. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  Height, .30.  Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature  60.  Rain. — Mean 

Quantity,  1,738  inches. 
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IV.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  JUNE. 

The  wet  and  cold  weather  we  experienced  through  the  greater  part  of  May,  has  caused  the 
expansion  of  the  blossoms,  and  indeed  the  Spring  generally,  to  be  much  later  than  for  some 
yeai’s  previous.  The  frosts,  however,  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  none  sufficiently 
powerful  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Gardener;  the  orchards  and  gardens  are  big  with  hope, 
and  should  the  weather  now  prove  favourable,  we  may  calculate  on  immense  cro's  of  fruit. 
The  different  sorts  of  business  in  the  garden  are,  commencing  the  summer  dressing  of  wall 
trees,  transplanting  such  annuals  as  require  it,  turning  the  gi-eenhouse  plants  out  of  doors, 
thinning,  hoeing,  and  watering  many  of  the  principal  kitchen  crops,  also  sowing  and  trans¬ 
planting  several  successional  and  main  crops  for  autumn  and  winter, 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Summer  Pruning. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.  will  require 
all  foreright  and  ill-placed  shoots  rubbing  off,  leaving,  however,  a  good  supply  of  young  wood 
for  bearing  next  year.  See  page  529. 

TTiin  Fruii.— A-V^icots  will  now  require  looking  over,  and  when  the  fruit  is  much 
crowded  in  large  clusters,  thin  them  out  a  little  to  allow  room  for  swelling ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  need  a  similar  treatment. 

Peach  Houses  started  in  December  will  now  be  ripening  theif  fruit  daily ;  be  careful  after 
they  begin  to  change  colour  to  keep  the  house  perfectly  dry,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  or  the 
flavour  will  be  materially  injured. 

Cherry  Homes. — The  fruit  in  those  started  in  January  will  now  be  fully  ripe ;  keep  the  house 
dry  as  recommended  for  peaches. 

Vineries. — Vines  in  Pots,  p.  6,  185-  490,  and  532;  on  the  Rafters  or  in  Frames,  &c.  p.  193, 
309,  337  to  347,  and  399. 

Fig-Trees  both  in  houses  and  on  the  open  walls,  p.  71, 366  and  385. 

Pine  Stoves,  p.  374. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias,  pages  145,  and  494. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  potted,  if  not  done  before,  p.  56. 

Polyanthuses,  page  448. 

Ranunculuses  in  flower  should  have  a  little  shade  afforded  them.  See  page  196. 

Carnations  in  Pots  should  now  be  top-dressed,  p.  201. 

Tulips,  page  104. 

Erica  Cuttings,  as  also  cuttings  of  most  greenhouse  plants,  should  now  be  put  in.  See 
pages  96  and  455. 

French  and  English  Roses. — When  it  is  desired  they  should  flower  late,  treat  them  after  the 
manner  recommended  at  p.  15  and  330 ;  and  for  their  general  culture,  see  p.  245  and  536. 

Greetihouse  Plants  should  now  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Kidney  beans.— full  crops  both  of  Dwarfs  and  Runners,  if  the  weather  should  prove  drr» 
water  the  drills  well  previous  to  sowing. 

Peas  and  Beans.— Sow  for  successional  crops  as  recommended  last  month,  it  would  be  well 
to  soak  them  well  in  water  for  five  or  six  hours  before  sowing. 

Endive. — Sow  for  the  first  principal  crops,  and  plant  out  those  sown  last  month,  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Lettuce. — Thin  out  the  seed-beds  to  a  foot  apart,  and  plant  all  sorts  the  same  distance ;  also, 
sow  more  seeds  and  water  when  i-equired. 

Onions. — Tliose  beds  intended  to  stand  for  full  bulbers,  thin  to  about  four  inches  apart. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips  intended  for  main  crops,  thin  the  former  to  about  six  inches,  and  the 
latter  to  ten  inches  apart. 

Celery. — Plant  out  in  trenches,  pages  289,  291,  and  433. 

Brocoli. — Take  advantage  of  dripping  weather  to  plant  out  a  moderate  crop  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  sow  a  little  more  seed,  and  prick  out  those  sown  last  month. 

Beet  Root. — Thin  the  red  to  about  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  green  to  six  inches. 

Cabbages. — Prick  out  those  sown  last  month,  and  sow  a  little  more  seed  for  autumn  Coleworts. 

Naroj/s.— Plant  out  the  main  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  two  feet  apart,  if  tim  weather  be 
drv,  give  them  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Radishes  may  be  sown  once  a  fortnight,  both  of  the  short  top,  and  the  white  and  red  turnip 
radishes. 

,^inach. — Sow  as  recommended  last  month. 

Turnips.  Sow  plentiful  crops  of  the  stone  top,  &c.  twice  during  the  month,  and  hoe  and 
thin  those  sown  before. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  in  the  natural  ground  for  pickling,  &c. 
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